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PREFACE. 


T^HE  present  volume  has  grown  to  a  bulk  which 
was  certainly  unexpected,  and  which  I  fear 
may  be  inconvenient.  But  the  Athenian  invasion 
could  not  be  cut  short,  and  it  seemed  better  to 
couple  it  and  the  Carthaginian  invasion  together. 
The  two  fill  up  the  space  between  Sicily  as  I  painted 
it  in  the  last  chapter  of  my  second  volume,  Sicily 
free  and  independent  but  of  no  prominent  account 
beyond  its  own  borders,  and  Sicily,  as  we  shall 
see  it  in  the  next  volume,  free  no  longer,  but 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  power  in  the  European 
world. 

In  dealing  with  the  Athenian  invasion,  I  have 
come  more  nearly  within  the  range  of  ordinary 
Greek  scholarship  than  I  have  anywhere  been  called 
on  to  do  before,  save  when  I  had  to  deal  with  the 
Sicilian  odes  of  Pindar.  I  have  been  dealing  with 
a  period  better  known  than  any  other  period  of 
Sicilian  history;  I  might  abnost  say  better  known 
than  any  other  period  of  Greek  histoiy.  The  sixth 
and  seventh  books  of  Thucydides,  forming,  one  might 
say,  an  epic  by  themselves,  seem  not  unreasonably 
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vi  PREFACE. 

to  have  drawn  to  themselves  greater  attention  even 
than  other  parts  of  his  History.  My  feelings  towards 
the  greatest  of  historical  teachers  will  be  seen  in 
every  page.  But  they  have  never  led  me  to  forget 
that  Syracuse  had  her  contemporary  historian  as 
well  as  Athens,  or  to  neglect  the  valuable  traces 
of  him  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
later  writers  who  had  his  works  open  before  them. 
And  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  thing  of  all  to  find 
that  between  the  story  told  by  Thucydides  and  the 
story  told  by  Philistos  there  was  no  serious  dis- 
agreement. And  it  is  not  only  to  the  great  master 
himself,  but  to  his  expounders  in  later  times,  that 
my  feelings  of  thankfulness  are  due.  I  have  had 
the  advantage  of  building  on  the  foundation  of 
Thirlwall,  Arnold,  Grote,  and  Holm.  And  yet  I 
believe  I  may  say  with  perfect  truth  that  a  diligent 
comparison  of  the  site  and  the  record,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  instructive  companions,  has 
enabled  me  to  bring  to  light  some  facts,  some  views 
of  facts,  which  have  not  been  thought  of  by  earlier 
scholars. 

This  branch  of  my  work  has  brought  me,  in  a 
degree  in  which  I  have  not  been  brought  before  and 
in  which  I  am  not  likely  to  be  brought  again,  within 
the  range  of  what  is  called  textual  criticism.  To  one 
who  has  hitherto  had  little  to  do  with  the  criticism  of 
words,  except  so  far  as  it  is  needfiil  for  criticism  of 
facts,  the  results  are  sometimes  astonishing.  Verbal 
scholars,  like  Eastern  scholars,  seem  to  have  laws  of 
evidence  different  from  those  which  are  followed  in 
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judging  of  the  facts  of  history.  According  to  these 
last  rules,  in  those  matters  where  we  have  to  go 
by  written  records,  the  text  of  those  records  is  our 
evidence,  evidence  with  which  we  have  no  right  to 
tamper.  Through  the  whole  of  this  present  inquiry 
I  have  been  struck  at  every  step  by  the  way  in 
which  certain  scholars,  whenever  they  cannot  under- 
stand a  passage  in  Thucydides,  at  once  rush  off  to  put 
something  of  their  own  in  its  stead.  Thucydides* 
own  style  is  confessedly  hard.  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  hard  to  construe ;  for  the  meaning  is  often  per- 
fectly plain  when  the  construing  is  hardest,  and 
some  passages  which  are  hard  to  construe  in  the 
library  are  easy  enough  on  the  top  of  Epipolai. 
And  Thucydides'  style  being  hard,  his  text  was 
yet  more  likely  to  be  corrupted  by  transcribers  than 
the  text  of  other  writers.  We  often  feel  morally 
certain  that  the  text  is  corrupt ;  once  or  twice,  by 
help  of  quotations  in  ancient  writers,  we  can  prove 
it  to  be  corrupt.  But,  save  in  this  last  kind  of 
case,  the  text,  as  we  have  it,  is  our  evidence.  We 
must  deal  with  our  witness  as  we  find  him.  We 
must  take  his  statement  for  what  it  is  worth  ; 
we  must  not  put  some  other  statement  instead  of  it. 
We  must  construe  his  words,  if  we  can ;  if  we  can- 
not construe  them,  we  must  honestly  say  that  we 
cannot.  We  must  in  no  case  put  our  own  words 
into  the  mouth  of  our  witness,  and  make  him  say 
something  that  he  does  not  say.  We  must  not  be 
ashamed  to  practise  the  greatest  lesson  of  all  lessons, 
to  dare  to  confess  that  there  are  things  which  we 
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do  not  know.  For  instance  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  what  Thucydides  wrote  or  what  he  meant, 
where,  in  the  Letter  of  Nikias  (vii.  1 3.  2),  our  pre- 
sent text  gives  us  hr  avrofioXCa^  wpo<f>dcr€L.  Goller, 
Arnold,  Grote,  all  made  praiseworthy  attempts  to 
construe  the  words  ;  but  their  attempts  have  not 
pleased  everybody.  In  the  very  first  page  of 
Muller-Strlibing*s  Thuhydideische  Forschungen  there 
is  a  long  list  of  guesses  which  ingenious  men  have 
wished  to  put  instead  of  the  words  of  the  witness. 
One  says  it  should  be  airovofiia^ ;  and  avrovofiCa^ 
and  avToiio\La^  might  certainly  be  confounded.  Only 
it  is  not  clear  that  avrovofiCas  would  make  any  better 
sense  than  avTOfio\ia<:.  But  then  others  suggest 
vXoKOTTiaS)  others  aiToXoyias  or  XtdoXoytas.  Between 
these  last  two  the  choice  is  easy.  Random  foraging 
of  this  kind  is  far  more  likely  to  bring  in  stones 
than  bread. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  historian  must  set 
his  face  against  conjectural  emendation,  he  will  not 
forget  that  there  are  emendations  which  are  not 
conjectm^.  It  is  not  conjectural  emendation  when 
the  editor  of  an  imperfect  inscription  fills  up  its 
blanks  with  the  formal  words  which  his  experience 
teaches  him  must  have  stood  there.  And  in  the 
texts  of  written  books  there  are  cases  where  mean- 
ing and  palaeography  so  happily  play  into  one  an- 
other's hands  that  an  emendation  carries  full  con- 
viction with  it.  Such  a  case  is  when  Mr.  Bywater, 
for  the  meaningless  Kaphuf,  koX  Koivy  of  the  new 
^AdrfvaCfov  HoXiTeia  (c.  40),  substituted  ical  iSi^  koX 
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Kourg  (KAIIAIAI  for  KAPAIAI).  Such  emendation 
as  this  is  not  conjecture  at  all ;  it  is  the  keen  in- 
stinct of  the  true  expert  seeing  his  way  straight 
to  the  right  thing. 

After  all,  it  is  very  wonderful  how  little  the 
whole  process  of  text-tinkering  affects  the  facts  of 
history.  In  this  volume  there  is  one  case  only  in 
which  a  question  of  the  reading  at  all  touches  the 
narrative.  And  this  is  not  in  Thucydides,  but  in 
Plutarch.  It  is  the  question  about  the  reading 
KekevaOan-a^  or  KaTaXevaOarra^  in  the  28th  chapter 
of  the  Life  of  Nikias,  of  which  I  have  more  to  say 
in  Appendix  XXIII. 

I  have  now  again  to  go  through  the  pleasant 
work  of  thanking  those  who  have  helped  me.  To 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  my  obligations  are  as  deep  as 
ever  for  the  benefit  of  his  companionship  by  the 
Kakyparis  and  the  Assinaros,  as  well  as  for  constant 
guidance  on  every  numismatic  point.  But  in  the 
actual  siege  of  Syracuse  my  first  debt  is  to  Mr. 
Groodwin.  I  spoke  in  my  former  preface  of  the  gain 
which  I  had  drawn  fi:*om  inquiries  which  he  and 
I  carried  out  together  on  Achradina  and  Epipolai. 
Deeply  have  they  profited  me  in  this  volume,  as  also 
have  other  inquiries  by  the  gorge  of  the  Akragantine 
Hypsas  and  the  Bridge  of  the  Dead.  And  I  have 
now  above  all  to  thank  him  for  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  kindness  of  looking  over  all  the  proofs  of 
this  volume,  and  for  the  precious  suggestions  which 
he  has  made  to  me  on  endless  points.  Mr.  Groodwin 
and  I  naturally  approach  the  narrative  of  Thucy- 
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dides  from  somewhat  different  sides.  And  it  is  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  his  skilled  textual 
scholarship  coming  on  all  important  points  to  the 
same  conclusions  which  I  reach  by  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent path.  Through  the  whole  story,  on  every 
question  of  moment,  I  find  myself  supported  by 
his  sound  judgement  and  the  sound  judgement  of 
Holm  against  the  endless  vagaries  of  rash  guessers 
and  incompetent  interpreters.  Holm  too  I  have  to 
tliiink  in  a  more  personal  way,  Professor  Beloch 
al^o,  and  Dr.  Lupus  of  Strassburg,  for  the  kindly 
aiitl  appreciative  notices  in  which  they  have  intro- 
duced my  former  volumes  to  continental  scholars. 
Mr.  Hicks  too  has  been  as  kind  and  helpful  as  ever 
in  all  matters  bearing  on  inscriptions ;  and  in  the 
boundless  knowledge  of  Mr.  Boase  and  Mr.  Watson 
of  Brasenose  I  have  found  Quellen,  the  path  to 
which  is  not  hard  to  seek,  and  which,  unlike  so 
many  of  the  streams  of  Sicily,  are  never  dry. 

OXFOED : 

F^hruary  ist,  1892. 
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p.  5, 1.  5  from  bottom,  d^le  "had." 

p.  16,  note  4,  for  "  434  "  read  "  424." 

p.  26,  note  3.  The  paper  of  G.  M.  Columba,  "La  Prima  Spedizione 
Ateniese  in  Sicilia"  is  printed  in  the  "Aichivio  Storico  Siciliano,**  New 
Series,  Year  XII.  p.  65  (Palermo.  1887). 

p.  30,  note  2,  for  **  islet  '*  read  "  islee." 

p.  41,  note  I,  for  Mdro-i/vg  read  Mtfftrffrg, 

p.  53.  L  14,  for  "largest"  read  "  laxeet" 

p.  59,  note  I,  jiyyoifuBa  seems  the  truer  reading  in  the  passage  fromThucj- 
didee,  but  in  any  case  the  construing  is  hard  and  the  sense  fairly  dear. 

p.  59,  note  3,  for  ol  read  of, 

p.  63, 1.  10  from  bottom,  and  note  3.  Perhaps  this  passage  of  Thucydides 
shows  that  "  Morgantina "  is  a  better  form  than  "Morgantia**  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
154)  :  but  both  are  in  use,  and  I  see  that  I  have  used  both. 

p.  83, 1.  9,  for  "  Castellamare  "  read  *'  Castellammare." 

p.  84, 1.  13.  On  the  internal  state  of  Carthage  just  now,  and  the  causes  of 
her  inactionT  see  more  below,  p.  447. 

p.  91, 1.  8  from  bottom,  for  "  brought  forth  in  the  Athenian  assembly  *'  read 
"had  brought  with  them." 

p.  93, 1.  14.     On  the  order  of  the  names  of  the  generals,  see  below,  p.  614. 

p.  98,  note  I,  for  tcwkCojciv  read  «wXtW(r<r. 

p.  104,  L  7  from  bottom.  I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  miss  the  passage  in 
Aristophands  (Lysist.  287  et  seqq.)  where  this  Ddmostratos  is  spoken  of,  as  it 
was  referred  to  both  by  Thirlwall  (iii.  369)  and  Holm  (ii.  408).  The  passage 
is  rather  long  to  quote ;  but,  from  it  and  the  scholia  on  it,  it  looks  as  if  the 
AdOnia  had  coincided,  not  with  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  but  with  the  assembly 
in  which  Nikias  and  Ddmostratos  spoke.  Holm  says  that  the  reference  may  be 
to  some  later  speech  of  Ddmostratos,  but  that  would  hardly  mend  matters.  And 
the  assembly  in  which  D^mostratos  gave  counsel  vXtiv  h  JUxtXlay  and  dvXiras 
/cara\iyeiP  ZcucwBiw  is  surely  either  this  one  or  one  earlier.  Thirlwall  accepts 
tiie  pasnage  as  showing  Plutarch's  account  to  be  mistaken,  and  he  remarks  that 
the  counsel  about  the  Zakynthian  heavy-armed  "  would  have  suggested  a  very 
different  notion  of  the  tenor  of  the  decree  from  that  which  we  gain  from 
Thucydides  and  Plutarch."  I  do  not  quite  see  this.  The  special  mention  of 
Zakynthos  among  all  the  places  from  which  allies  were  to  be  brought  together 
most  likely  refers  to  something  which  we  do  not  know  about,  and  the  scholiast 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  any  better.  Zakynthos  was  an  ally  of  Athens 
and  on  the  road  to  Sicily;  it  might  easily  oome  in  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
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we  most  remember  the  zeal  shown  by  the  Zakjnthians  on  behalf  of  Korkyra 
in  Thnc.  i.  47.  3. 

p.  105, 1.  14.  The  higher  criticism  has  found  oat  that  this  picture  of  the 
map-making  comes  from  the  irony  of  the  Sikeliot  Timaioe.  See  below,  p.  639. 
It  reads  to  me  much  more  like  a  genuine  picture,  though  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  where  Plutarch  found  it. 

p.  106, 1.  9.  On  this  hill  Sikelia  Holm  (ii.  407)  refers  to  two  articles  by 
himself  and  E.  Cartius,  which  I  have  not  seen.  Curtius  seems  to  have  held 
that  the  Attic  Sikelia  was  so  called  as  being  a  rptaictXiis  \6<pos.  This  would 
seem  to  imply  that  it  did  not  get  the  name  till  the  Triquetra  had  become 
the  badge  of  Sicily,  that  is,  not  till  after  the  time  of  Agathokl^  If  so,  our 
oracle  cannot  be  genuine.  Holm,  with  more  reason,  refers  to  the  strange 
story  in  Pausanias  (i.  28.  3)  according  to  which  the  builders  of  the  wall  of  the 
Athenian  akropolis  were  ZurcXo/,  where  the  word  seems  equivalent  to  IIcAo^to^. 
There  is  really  no  more  necessity  to  think  that  an  Attic  St/rcX/a  was  directly 
called  after  our  island  than  to  think  that  Holland  in  Britain  was  called  after 
Holland  in  the  Netherlands. 

p.  116,  note.    Perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  "  sponge.**    The  word  is  not 

Aristophanes  ;  but  the  general  idea  is  the  same. 

p.  120,  note  2.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  knew  that  I  was  starting  a  new 
interpretation.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  at  first  inclined  to  accept  it  as  such ;  but  he 
prefers  to  take  the  words  as  meaning  that  the  question  will  be,  not  one  of 
fighting  in  Sicily,  but  of  getting  to  Sicily.  In  either  case  the  advice  of 
Hermokratds  is  the  same. 

p.  131,  1.  10.  A  Korkyraian  contingent  joined  the  second  expedition  under 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymeddn  (see  p.  304  and  Thuc.  vii.  31.  5,  33.  3),  which 
will  account  for  the  presence  of  Korkyraians  later  on.  Still  it  is  strange  if 
none  joined  the  first  expedition.     (Of.  p.  169,  note  2.) 

p.  132, 1.  I.  Mr.  Goodwin  infers  from  their  going  in  a  IwwayerfSsf  and  from 
the  distinct  statement  in  vi.  93.  4  and  98.  i ,  that  the  second  set  of  Athenian 
horsemen  did  not  bring  horses  with  them,  that  this  first  set  did.  Yet  it  was 
a  long  way  to  take  them;  it  was  different  from  the  horses  in  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  which  were  to  be  out  only  one  night,  and  to  be  used  the  moment 
they  landed. 

p.  135,  1.  6  fix)m  bottom,  for  "  south-western  **  read  "  south-eastern.** 

p.  140,  note.  On  the  meaning  of  dpyvpa  Mr.  G<x>dwin  writes :  **  Until 
I  began  to  write  this  I  did  not  understand  how  Grote  got  his  idea  of  '  silver- 
gilt.'  But  I  see  now  (by  help  of  the  Lexicon)  that  in  Hdt.  ix.  82  we  have 
tcXivas  x/'vir^ar  icai  dpyvp4as  in  the  Persian  camp,  where  one  would  not  expect 
solid  metal.  But  here  Hdt.  refers  to  furniture  which  he  had  just  spoken  of  as 
Maraaicfv^y  XP^<^V  '''*  **^  ^f^PV  fcartffictvafffAiyfjv,  which  I  should  take  to 
mean  ornamented  with  gilding  and  silvering.  In  ix.  80  he  had  just  called  the 
same  things  tckivas  kwixp^ovs  lecd  kwapyvpow.  Still,  I  now  see  that  Grote  had 
much  better  authority  than  I  supposed  for  doubting  whether  Apyvpd  in  Th.  vi. 
46  must  mean  '  silver  * ;  but  I  cannot  see  now  how  he  came  to  silver-yi/^ 
rather  than  to  '  silver-plated.* 

Perhaps  Thirlwall  (iii.  382)  is  right  in  understanding  the  words  to  mean : 
"  as  they  were  of  silver,  their  value  was  not  so  great  as  the  splendour  of  the 
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diepUy.*'    That  i^,  %  few  gold  veBsels,  though  really  of  greater  valae,  would 
be  less  striking  than  a  great  stock  of  silver. 

p.  146, 1.  I.  This  is  most  likely  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  thing  which 
by  some  odd  chance  happened  once  comes  to  be  spoken  of  as  something 
habitual.  One  is  reminded  of  the  stories  about  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy 
constantly  lying  in  bed  for  want  of  clothes.  Most  likely  Lamachos  asked  once 
and  Robert  lay  in  bed  once. 

P>  I53»  1*  9>  The  passage  of  Thucydides  here  quoted  must  be  compared  with 
that  (yi.  88.  a)  quoted  in  p.  1 94,  note  4.  Two  different  kinds  of  relation  between 
Kamarina  and  Athens  are  assumed  in  the  two  places.  In  the  first  Kamarina 
is  held  to  be  at  peace  with  Athens,  and  no  more.  She  is  to  receive  a  single 
Athenian  ship  and  no  more.  See  pp.  25,  65.  In  the  second,  Kamarina  is 
assumed  to  be  an  ally  of  Athens  perplexed  as  to  her  duties  as  being  an  ally  of 
Syracuse  at  the  same  time.  She  had  already  acted  as  an  ally  of  Syracuse, 
though  not  a  sealous  ally.  See  pp.  164,  170,  183.  But  at  the  mission  of 
Euph^Lios  the  Athenians  (see  p.  184)  call  on  Kamarina  to  abide  by  or  fall 
back  on  the  earlier  obligations  of  the  aUianoe  made  with  Lachds.  Tet 
Thucydides  does  not  mention  any  dealings  of  Lachds  with  Kamarina ;  Kama- 
rina is  an  ally  of  Leontinoi  (Thuc.  ill.  86.  2,  and  p.  26),  and  therefiMre  an  ally 
of  Athens.  Such  a  relation  might  be  supposed  to  be  set  aside  by  the  Peace  of 
Gela.  Tet  the  Kamarinaians  in  Thuc.  vi.  88.  2  acknowledge  some  alliance 
with  Athens,  and  it  can  hardly  be  any  other.  One  may  suspect  that,  like 
men  who  owed  allegiance  to  more  than  one  lord,  parties  in  Kamarina,  as 
they  came  to  the  front,  played  somewhat  fast  and  loose  with  obligations 
which  might  be  spoken  of  as  contradictory. 

p.  195,  note  2.  oxf  voWol  seems  now  to  be  the  received  reading.  It  seems 
to  be  only  conjectural ;  but  it  is  better  than  most  guesses. 

p.  102,  side-note,  for  **  Mothekes  "  read  "  Mothakes." 

p.  220, 1.  18.    On  the  Hdrakleion  see  more  in  pp.  343,  669. 

p.  251, 1.  6,  for  "part"  read  •*  point." 

p.  267,  note  4.  It  is  now  said  that  the  paper-plant  is  native  in  Sicily  and 
was  not  the  gift  of  any  Ptolemy.    I  cannot  judge  of  such  questions. 

p.  300,  side-note,  for  "  unquiet*'  read  "unjust." 

p.  311,  side-note.  Whether  "August**  is  right  depends  on  the  question 
started  by  Mr.  Goodwin  in  p.  721. 

p.  318, 1.  9  from  bottom,  for  "  his  **  read  **  its." 

p.  324,  note  3.  On  the  place  of  Thucydides  here  quoted,  see  E.  A.  Junghahn, 
"  Studien  zu  Thukydides,"  Nene  Folge  (Berlin,  1886,  p.  54),  where  he  defends 
it  against  text-patchers  who  want  to  strike  out  this  and  that. 

p.  339.  We  must  further  remember  the  Laoedafflnonian  envoys  in  Thuc.  vii. 
24.  9.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  they  may  not  have  been  full  Spartan 
citizens. 

p.  340.  On  the  date,  see  p.  720.  This  is  the  point  of  the  reckoning  there 
made  at  which  I  feel  least  comfortable.  Still  it  makes  things  clearer  to  have 
some  kalendar,  and  even  the  earlier  days  cannot  be  very  far  wrong;  while  the 
later,  if  they  be  wrong  at  all,  must  be  wrong  in  a  body. 

p.  343,  note  I.    Cf.  the  description  in  Thuc.  L  49.  2. 

p.  344,  note  2.    See  the  pamphlet  of  Junghahn  already  quoted,  p.  50. 
VOL.  III.  C 
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P-  350, 1. 6  from  bottom.    Did  a  Greek  Bhip  ever  gtrictly  *'  go  to  the  bottom  "  I 

Dioddros  (ziii.  16)  futys,  yavs a&ravhpos  vw6  r^s  daXArnjs  /rar cir^ycro; 

but  see  Arnold*!  note  on  Tliuo.  i.  50.  i. 

p.  3-9,  not?  I.  We  mast  remember  that  Hermokratds,  though  not  general, 
seems  to  have  held  a  subordinate  command.     See  p.  310. 

p.  365,  note  I,  for  **  Cavallaro "  read  "  Cavallari." 

p.  369,  note  5.    See  Junghahn,  p.  59. 

p.  373,  note  I.    See  also  p.  399. 

P*  37S»  1*  8  from  bottom.  This  must  be  taken  with  the  limitations  in  p.  70i. 
They  were  no  longer  directly  aiming  at  Katand ;  but  they  hoped  to  get  there 
somehow  or  other. 

p*  383, 1.  18  from  bottom,  for  "  MaraUdi**  read  **  Mamalidi.'' 

P*  397>  !•  3  fr<>™  bottom,  for  **  having  thrown  '*  read  "  throwing." 

p.  415,  fdde-note,  for  **01ympia"  read  "DelphoL" 

p.  422,  side-note,  for  "  revolt  **  read  "  revolts."  , 

p.  434,  note  I.  I  ought  to  have  gone  on  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Thu^dides, 
viiL  46. 3 ;  o^K  tbtbi  ttvcu  AaietSaifiwiovs  iv6  /a^v  <r<p&y  rSfV  'EXX^jvojp  i\€v9tpovv 
rvw  robs  "EXXtjyas,  dir6  8'  Utiwcnf  rwy  fiap$dpojv,  Ijr  /il}  vort  airro^i  ft^  i^iXonri, 
fiil  iXn$€pSHTm  (Junghahn,  p.  69,  defends  the  text  which  puzzled  Aimold). 
Alkibiadds  knew  the  theory  of  Hellenic  duty,  but  he  (for  his  own  purposes) 
gave  the  Spartans  too  much  credit  for  practising  it. 

p.  437, 1.  7.  I  mean  that  Dioddros  understood  the  inscription  as  evidence 
that  only  twelve  men  out  of  the  whole  fleet  escaped,  while  it  most  likely 
referred  only  to  a  Boiotian  contingent. 

p.  433,  side-note,  dele  "  Hermokratds  at  Sousa*';  see  p.  737. 

p.  433,  side-note,  for  "honour  '*  read  "  honours." 

p.  440, 1. 4  from  bottom,  for  "  he  *'  read  *•  was  he,"  and  dele  "  was "  in  the 
next  line.    On  the  fact  see  more  in  p.  609. 

p.  444,  side-note,  for  "  the  two  Carthaginian  invasions  **  read  **  the  Athenian 
and  the  Carthaginian  invasion.** 

p.  473,  L  II  from  bottom.  The  words  "and  tributaries  **  are  better  uway. 
The  subjects  of  course  paid  <p6poi;  but  they  were  not  in  the  case  of  the 
"  tributaries*'  mentioned  in  p.  581,  but  in  one  much  worse. 

p.  489,  1.  13.  Some  friends  have  objected  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  fires  of 
Moloch,*'  here,  as  in  p.  524  and  elsewhere,  on  the  ground  that  '*  Moloch  *'  is 
not  the  name  of  any  Phoenician  deity.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  "j^o  is 
simply  "the  ICing,'*  a  possible  epithet  of  any  deity,  and  at  Carthage  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hebrew  points.  But,  when  one  is  not  scientifically 
dealing  with  Phoenician  mythology,  surely  Hebrew  and  English  usage  justifies 
us  in  using  the  epithet  in  its  Semitic  shape ;  that  is  what  the  phrase  really 
comes  to. 

p.  495,  last  line,  for  "  tributary  **  read  "  subject. ' 

p.  5  TO,  side-note.  I  see  that,  whereas  I  used  the  form  Thermal  in  the 
earlier  volumes,  I  have  used  Therma  here.  That  is  doubtless  because  it  is  the 
form  used  by  Dioddros,  There  is  good  authority  for  both  Btp/ud  and  e^pfm. 
See  Bunbury,  art.  Himera. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  that  it  ceased  to  be  "  an  immediate  possession 
of  Carthage.*'    By  the  time  of  Dionysios'  treaty  (see  p.  581)  Therma  had  clearly 
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somehow  become  reek ;  but  it  is  equally  dear  that  it  was  subject,  and  not 
merely  tributary,  to  Carthage.  And  this  comes  ont  still  more  plainly  at  the 
birth,  of  Agatiioklto.    See  Died.  xix.  2. 

p.  516,  1.  I.  "Gone**  and  ''destroyed"  are  too  strong.  Selinous  was 
*'  gone,**  as  a  Greek  commonwealth  ;  it  lived  on  as  a  humble  dwelling-place  of 
men  under  Puoic  dominion. 

p.  543,  note  3.  We  must  remember  that  we  have  now  got  within  the  range 
of  the  second  part,  the  Dionysian  part,  of  the  History  of  Philistos  (see  below, 
p.  602).  We  need  not  doubt  that  Dioddros  made  use  of  him  ;  but  he  must 
also  have  made  use  of  other  writers  more  unfavourable  to  Dionysioe.  We 
shall  come  to  this  again  when  we  discuss  the  authorities  for  the  next  volume. 

p.  689, 1. 1 .  Assuming  the  iefnftiv6$  which  was  fortified  in  Thuc.  vi.  loi .  i  (see 
p.  668)  to  be  the  cliff  on  the  western  side  of  Portella  del  Fusco,  the  double 
wall  from  that  point  to  the  Great  Harbour  has  to  be  drawn  conjecturally  so  as 
not  to  touch  the  Hdrakleion.  I  still  think  that  the  eastern  side  of  tiie  oombe 
is  the  most  likely  site  for  the  temple,  but  one  cannot  be  quite  certain.  In  any 
case  it  is  strange  that  Arnold  (see  p.  686)  should  have  placed  it  on  the  6/ia\6v. 
But  another  thing  is  strange  also.  In  crossing  the  6tM\6v,  the  double  wall 
must  have  gone  very  near  the  temple  of  the  goddesses.  Nikias  would  of 
course  respect  that  as  well  as  every  other  holy  place ;  but  one  is  rather  amazed 
to  hear  no  mention  of  it.  But  it  is  possible  that  we  might  not  have  heard 
about  the  Hdrakleion,  if  the  last  battle  had  not  been  fought  on  the  day  of 
Hdrakl^. 

p.  715, 1.  II  from  bottom.  Mark  also  the  phrase  in  Thuc.  i.  44.  2 ;  Iddirci 
ydp  6  wp6s  nt\owonnfi<rlovs  ir6K€fios  icat  i>s  i<r€ffOai  aitrois.  The  article  comes 
frt>m  the  historian  after  the  war  had  happened.  No  one  would  have  used  it 
before. 

p.  720, 1.  20.  If  any  one  insists  that  tMs  must  mean  the  next  morning, 
the  only  result  will  be  that  we  must  make  our  whole  kalendar  fr^m  that 
point  onward  two  or  three  days  earlier.  The  last  battle  must  have  been  on 
a  day  rather  earlier  than  September  9,  and  the  slaughter  at  the  Assinaros  on  a 
day  rather  earlier  than  September  18.  But  Thucydides  certainly  uses  cu^  in 
cases  where  a  longer  time  must  have  passed,  as  in  i.  56,  57  (see  pp.  614,  623), 
and  nearer  to  our  own  case  in  vii.  2.  3  (see  p.  614).  He  is  also  rather  fond  of 
the  phrase  rf  {nrrtpal^  (i.  44.  i,  52.  i ;  vi  71.  1,  loi.  i ;  vii.  52.  i)  when 
it  does  apply.  The  point  must  be  left  open ;  stiU,  for  deameas'  sake,  it  is  well 
to  have  some  kalendar. 

p*  735, 1.  3  from  bottom.  There  is  certainly  something  remarkable  in  these 
fitting  differences  in  the  stories  of  Chardndas  and  Dioklds,  and  in  the  report  of 
their  several  laws.  It  would  be  too  subtle  to  think  that  IModdros  or  anybody 
else  adapted  them  so  carefully  to  one  another.  Yet  a  law  that  no  man  should 
appear  armed  in  the  agora  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever  seems  hardly 
credible.  And,  if  Dioklds  deserved  death  for  carrying  arms,  all  others  who 
went  to  withstand  Hermokratds  deserved  death  no  less.  One  is  tempted  to 
think  that  the  6rfO(A  of  the  one  law  answers  to  the  iK/eX-qirididv  of  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

THB  WA£S  OF  SYKACUBE  AND  ATHSKS. 
B.C.  433-407^- 

TTTE  have  now  come  to  that  stage  of  Sicilian  history 

*  ^     which  is  more  commonly  known  than  any  other, 

because  it  is  the  stage  in  which  the  history  of  Sicily  and 

^  Dmjng  the  wkole  of  this  ohspter,  save  for  %  £bw  pages  at  tbe  end,  we 
have  a  privilege  snoh  as  we  have  at  no  other  itage  of  oar  jonmey,  the 
guidance  of  a  contemporary  historian,  whom  we  will  not  call  of  the  first 
rank,  because  he  stands  alone  above  all  ranks.  For  tiie  Wars  of  Syracuse 
and  Athens,  saving  a  flaw  events  in  their  very  last  years,  we  have  the 
continuous  story  of  Thucydides.  What  I  have  to  say  about  him  and  about 
his  position  with  regard  to  other  writers  will  be  best  said  elsewhere  (see 
Appendix  I).  But  at  no  stage  can  we  less  afibrd  to  despise  the  subsidiary 
writers  who  hare  preserved  to  us  some  echoes  of  the  other  great  oonton- 
porary  historian.  In  reading  both  Dioddroe  and  Plutarch,  we  are  often 
reading  Philistos.  Plutarch  wrote  his  Lives  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiadds  with 
both  Thucydides  and  PhiUstoe  before  him,  and  he  refers  to  both  of  them. 
Dioddros,  during  the  more  part  of  the  story,  falls  distinctly  below  his  Sicilian 
level ;  but  he  lights  up  in  several  places,  spedally  when  he  comes  to  the 
battles  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and  he  gives  us  some  details  whidi  clearly 
oome  from  the  Syraousan  ocHitemporary  and  actor.  At  the  rery  end  of  the 
■story,  Xenoi^6n  takes  the  place  of  Thucydides,  and  the  gap  between  the 
chief  guide  and  the  native  compHw  is  no  longer  so  wide  as  before.  Of 
writers  not  directly  narrative,  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  supply  us  with 
many  iUustrations,  and  a  little,  but  as  yet  very  little,  is  to  be  picked  up 
firom  Lysias  and  Isokratds.  The  later  subsidiary  writes,  now  as  ever, 
when  used  with  care,  give  occasional  help.  Of  inscriptions  Sicily  itself 
as  yet  supplies  us  with  none  that  tell  us  anything  ;  at  the  very  beginning 
of  our  story  we  get  some  valuable  light  from  inscriptions  at  Athens.  Of 
modem  writers,  we  have  the  great  narratives,  each  ezcelleut  in  its  way,  of 
Thirlwall,  Grote,  and  Holm.  Of  the  topography  of  Syracuse,  of  such 
paramount  importance  at  this  time,  Arnold  and  Grote,  to  say  nothing  <^ 

VOL.  in.  B 
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the  history  of  Old  Greece  are  most  closely  brought  to- 
gether. In  truth  they  are  more  than  brought  together; 
for  a  time,  a  short  time  but  a  memorable  one,  the  history 
of  Old  Greece  is  wrought  out  on  the  soil  and  on  the  waters 
of  Sicily.  We  have  come  to  the  tale,  a  tale  which  must 
begin  somewhat  earlier  than  we  have  been  wont  to  fancy, 
of  the  intervention  of  Athens  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  It 
is  this  tale  which  leads  up  to  the  great  Athenian  in- 
vasion, to  the  great  Athenian  overthrow  on  the  hill  and  in 
the  haven  of  Syracuse.  At  that  intervention,  that  inva- 
sion, that  overthrow,  we  must  learn  to  look  with  Sikeliot 
and  not  with  Athenian  eyes.  It  is  hard  so  to  do.  We 
are  as  it  were  brought  up  Athenians.  We  are  at  home  at 
Athens  as  we  are  at  home  in  no  other  spot  in  the  contem- 
porary world.  We  feel  as  if  the  tongue  of  Athens  was  our 
own  tongue,  as  if  the  men  of  Athens  were  our  own  folk.  In 
reading  the  story  we  feel  the  same  kind  of  feeling  towards 
Athens  that  we  feel  towards  our  own  country.  We  are 
driven  to  allow  that  Athens  or  that  England  is  wrong  in 
this  or  that  quarrel;  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
wish  that  the  Athenian  or  the  Englishman  should  be 
defeated  even  in  a  wrongful  quarrel.  Nor  is  the  feeling 
wholly  unreasonable.  Putting  aside  the  share  that  Athens 
has   had  in  shaping   the  intellectual  life  of  the  world, 

GoUer  and  other  earlier  writers,  understood  much  more  than  one  could 
have  thought  possible  in  men  who  had  never  been  on  the  spot.  One  may 
Bay  this  yet  more  fuUy  of  the  wonderfully  accurate  model  of  Syracuse  made, 
a  few  years  back,  under  the  same  circumstances,  by  Mr.  F,  Haverfield. 
But  by  that  time  Arnold  and  Grote  had  been  set  right  on  some  points  by 
Sohubring,  and  on  yet  more  by  Holm.  Sir  Edward  Bunbury,  dealing  with 
tho  topography  of  the  city,  not  with  the  history  of  the  siege,  had  less  to 
M^y,  though  even  here  he  had  something.  Of  Colonel  Leake's  paper  on 
SyraouBe  I  have  been  able  to  make  less  use.  It  was  printed  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and,  though  I  believe  separate 
copies  were  printed,  I  have  never  been  able  to  buy  one.  On  the  whole, 
luy  notions  of  the  works  of  the  siege  differ  very  slightly  from  those  of 
Holm.  The  map  in  Lupus*  Stadi  8yrcJcu9  is  remarkably  clear  and  to 
the  purpose. 
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patting  aside  her  artists  and  her  poets^  the  great  democracy  obap,  viu. 
claims  oar  homage  on  yet  higher  groands^  as  the  city 
where  men  learned  to  pat  the  fair  debate  and  the  free  vote 
instead  of  the  brate  force  of  tyrants^  mobs^  or  oligarchs. 
It  is  hard  for  as  to  take  in  the  real  feeling — a  feeling  made 
ap  of  wonder  and  envy  and  reasonable  dread— with  which 
the  mass  of  Greeks  in  the  fifth  centary  before  Christ 
looked  on  the  city  which  in  so  few  years  had  risen  to  so 
strange  a  height  among  them.  To  most  of  them  it  was 
before  all  things  the  city  which  had  broaght  down  so  many 
of  the  free  commonwealths  of  Greece  to  the  state  of  her 
tribate-paying  sabjects.  Still  harder  is  it  to  read  the  tale 
of  the  Athenian  war^  in  Sicily  in  a  way  which  seems  to  as 
to  tell  it  backwards.  It  is  hard  to  follow  the  ^tory  with  the  The  siory 
hopes  and  fears,  not  of  an  Athenian  bat  of  a  Sikeliot,  in  the  looked  at 
great  time  of  all,  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  Syracasan.  ^^^^® 
Yet  this  is  what  the  historian  of  Sicily  mast  do.  With  ode. 
his  Thacydides  ever  in  his  hand,  he  mast  strive  to  be  his 
own  Philistos.  He  mast  teach  his  heart  to  dwell  in  the 
besieged  city  and  not  in  the  besieging  camp.  He  mast 
learn  to  share  the  feelings  of  the  men  who  rashed  to  the 
shore  when  Gongylos  broaght  the  news  that  help  was 
coming^;  he  most  learn  to  go  forth  in  spirit  with  those trae 
allies  who  checked  the  onset  of  the  invaders  in  the  night* 
attack  by  Earyalos :  he  mast  learn  to  join  in  the  shoat  of 
victory  and  thankfalness  which  went  ap  to  Herakl&i  the 
Deliverer  on  that  evening  of  wild  delight  which  followed 
the  crowning  mercy  in  the  Great  Harboar.  And  sarely, 
be  it  on  Senlac  or  on  Epipolai,  it  is  a  higher  and  more 
ennobling  feeling  when  we  fight  in  spirit,  whether  in 
defeat  or  in  victory,  with  the  men  who  are  fighting  for 
their  own  soil  against  improvoked  invasion. 

One  view  of  things  moreover  mast  be  insisted  on,  which, 
when  looked  at  from  any  bat  the  Sicilian  side,  cannot  fail 
1  See  Thnc.  vii.  a.  i ;  more  fiillj  Pint.  Nik.  19. 
B  2 
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oBAP.  vm.  to  haye  greatly  the  air  of  a  paradox.  We  have^  in  our  last 
S^e***^  chapter,  been  dealing  with  a  time  of  full  political  indq>en- 
Athenian  dence  and  of  singular  prosperity  in  every  way  among  the 
in  Sicilian  Oreek  cities  of  Sicily.  The  commonwealths  showed  that 
history,  whatever  the  tyrants  could  do,  they  could  do  as  well. 
That  independence,  that  prosperity,  was  in  no  way  seriously 
touched  by  the  Athenian  invasions.  Those  invasions  seem 
a  greater  landmark  in  Siciliui  history  than  they  really 
are,  because  the  two  evils  from  whidi  Sicily  had  been 
free  before  them,  barbarian  attack  and  domestic  tyranny, 
beg^  again  so  soon  after  them.  The  coming  of  Nikias  is 
not  so  great  a  landmark,  even  in  Syracusan  history,  as  the 
coming  of  the  elder  Hannibal.  The  powers  of  Old  Greece 
meddle  in  the  a&irs  of  Sicily;  the  strife  between  the  great 
powers  of  Old  Greece  is  fought  out  in  Sicilian  waters ;  but 
the  only  direct  effects  as  regarded  Sicily  are  the  great  pre- 
dominance given  to  the  Dorian  over  the  Ionian  cities  in 
the  island,  and  the  appearance  of  Sikeliot  allies  in  the 
waters  of  Old  Greece.  No  change  was  wrought  in  the 
external  relations  of  the  island ;  Nikias  failed  to  subdue 
Syracuse;  Gylippos did  not  attempt  to  subdue  her.  Athens 
was  overthrown  beneath  the  walls  of  Syracuse;  but  as 
Syracuse  herself  was  not  overthrown,  so  she  can  hardly  be 
said  herself  to  have  overthrown  Athens.  The  Athenian 
invasion  of  Sicily  is  indeed  a  kind  of  episode  in  the  history 
both  of  Old  Gh<eeoe  and  of  Sicily.  But  in  the  history 
of  Old  Greece  it  is  an  episode  which  really,  in  the  end 
though  not  at  the  moment,  decided  the  strife  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  In  the  history  of  Sicily  it  is  an 
episode  which  does  little  more  than  test  the  power  and 
raise  the  spirits  of  some  of  the  chief  Sikeliot  cities. 

Now  to  us  that  episode,  in  its  minutest  details,  is  better 

Thenar-     known  than  any  other  piece  of  Sicilian  history.     This  is 

Thucy-       partly  because  of  its  vast  importance  in  the  history  of  Old 

*•*.        Greece,  but  also  because  the. tale  of  the  struggle  between 
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Athens  and  Syracuse  has  been  more  nobly  toM^  not  only  ohap.  vni. 

than  any  other  piece  of  Sicilian  history^  but  than  any  other 

piece  of  the  history  of  mankind.     How  nobly  it  has  been 

told  those  only  can  fully  know  who  have  read  eyeiy  word 

of  the  great  master's  story  with  ihe  waters  of  the  Great 

Harbour  beneath  their  eyes.     To  wake  each  morning  with 

the  rising  sun  lighting  up  the  white  columns  of  the  Ofym- 

pieion^  to  turn  from  tiie  reading  of  the  immortal  tale  to 

a  climb  up  the  side  of  Epipoki  or  a  sail  to  Daskdn  or 

Pl^mmyrion — that  is  indeed  a  teaching  whidi  brings  out  in 

full  life  at  once  the  greatness  of  the  tale  and  the  greatness 

of  him  who  told  it.    But  for  that  very  reason  we  must 

give  the  tale  its  true  plaoe^  and  no  other.     It  is  no  more  The  inva- 

than  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  the  most  famous  ev^t  import^ 

in  the  history  of  Sicily  is  of  less  moment  in  the  history  of  ^'  ^^^ 

Sicily  than  it  is  in  the  histoty  of  the  world.     The  story  t^  &>' 

of  Thucydides  fills  no  more  than  its  righfc  place  in  the 

history  of   Greece  and  of  the  worM.     It  may  easily  be 

made  to  fill  more  than  its  right  place  in  the  history  of 

Sicily.    Thucydides,  read  by  the   Great   Harbour,  has  a 

charm  which  nought   else   can  approach.     But  shut   up 

the  text   of  the  great  master — his  own  text  in  all  its 

fulness,  that  text  which  none  can  clothe  in  the  words  of 

another  tongue — stand  elsewhere  than  by  those  memorable 

waters,  and  our  thoughts  are  tempted  to  go  back  to  the 

£aU  of  the  tyrants,  to  go  onward  to  the  next  coming  of  the 

Phoenician.     Either  of  these  events  is,  in  strictly  Sicilian  Compari- 

history,  a  greater  landmark  than  the  coming  and  the  over-  earlier 

throw   of  the  great  Athenian  fleet.     The  importance  of  *^^^*^ 

.  .  .  .  event!, 

the  coming  of  that  fleet  is  mainly  negative.     Had  it  come, 

and  had  come  not  to  meet  overthrow,  the  proportions  of 

events,  in  Sicily  and  in  the  whole  world,  might  have  been 

changed.    As  it  was,  Sicily  was  more  directly  and  more 

generally  affected  by  the  overthrow  of  Thrasyboulos  and 

by  the  coming  of  Hannibal  than  it  was  by  the  events  of 
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CHAP.  vm.  which  Thucydides  has  given  tis  the  record.  What  we  mourn 
is  that  we  have  no  Thucydides  to  tell  us  of  events  which, 
with  Sicilian  eyes,  we  must  look  upon  as  greater.  We 
could  even,  from  a  strictly  insular  point  of  view,  gladly 
exchange  our  full  knowledge  of  the  Athenian  siege  for 
a  much  smaller  knowledge  of  the  acts  of  Ducetius  and 
Sicily  from  of  the  politics  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas  in  his  day.  The 
less  A  real  result  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  as  far  as  Sicily  is 
S^ownf  concerned,  is  that  from  that  time  Sicily  largely  loses  the 
character  of  a  world  of  its  own.  It  now  becomes  more  fully 
part  of  the  larger  world  of  Hellas  and  of  Europe.  And  its 
European  character  will  soon  be  put  to  the  test.  Among 
all  these  stirring  events,  amidst  the  rich  growth  of  Hellenic 
life  in  every  form  in  which  Sicily  had  so  great  a  share, 
the  barbarian  enemy  in  the  western  comer  of  the  island  is 
still  only  sleeping.  We  have  a  stirring  tale  to  tell  in  this 
chapter;  we  shall  have  a  tale  fully  as  stirring,  and  &r 
more  g^evous,  to  tell  in  the  next. 

§  1,  Tie  Early  Athenian  Interventions  in  Sicily. 
B.C.  433-4^^- 
Action  of       We  have  now  to  go  back  to  those  events,  isolated  but 
BfoTcl^p.  clearly  memorable,  isolated  no  doubt  only  through  the  frag- 
mentary state  of  our  n[iaterials,  of  which  we  spoke  at  the 
end  of  our  last  chapter.     There  we  saw  Syracuse  making 
great  military  preparations,  to  what  end  we  were   not 
told,  which  struck  general  dread  into  the  hearts  of  her 
neighbours,  and  which  were  thought  to  bespeak  designs 
on  the  independence  of  her  neighbours  generally^.     The 
date  of  those  preparations  and  those  fears  we  may  be 
unable  to  fix  with  certainty.     They  must  come  later  than 
the  war  in  which  Syracuse  overthrew  Palica  and  Trinacia  ^. 
They  must  come  earlier  than  those  negotiations  of  Athens 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  425.  *  lb.  pp.  386,  387. 
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with  one  Italiot  and  one  Sikeliot  city  to  which  we  may  chap.  vin. 

feel  sure  that  they  directly  or  indirectly  led  ^.     They  may 

not  unlikely  come  nearer  to  the  later  events  than  to  the 

earlier;   that  is,  the  application  of  Rh%ion  and  Leon-* 

tinoi  to  Athens  may  have  come  sooner  after  the  prepara* 

tions  of  Syracuse  than  the  dates  that  are  given  us  might 

at  first  lead  us  to  think  K    The  treaties  between  Athens  The  trea- 

and  the  two  Chalkidian  towns  are  fixed  to  a  time  within  Rh%ion 

the  twelve  months  of  an  Athenian  archonship,  by  the  most  Jj^oj^^i 

certain  of  all  evidence,  by  the  letters  of  contemporary  docu-  Athens. 

ments  still  speaking  to  us  from  the  stones  on  which  they 

were  first  graven  \    The  Syracusan  preparations  cannot 

have  been  made  more  than  six  years  before  the  treaties ; 

the  gap  between  the  two  may  well  have  been  smaller. 

But  the  certain  date  of  the  treaties  shows  on  what  ground 

we  are  now  getting.     They  are  contemporary  with  those  Connexion 

pleadings  and  fightings  in  the  assembly  of  Athens  and  on  ^  in  old 

the  waters  of  Korkyra  which  form  the  opening  scene  of  ^^^^^ 

the  great  Peloponnesian  War.     Being  contemporary,  they 

are  assuredly  not  imconnected  with  events  and  designs  in 

which  Sicily  held  from  the  beginning  no  small  part  in  the 

minds  of  the  disputants  on  both  sides.     When  Syracuse 

decreed  to  double  the  number  of  her  horsemen,  she  was  in 

truth  making  ready  for  the  fights  by  the  Anapos,  for  the 

victory  of  Nikias  and  the  death  of  Lamachos.     When  she 

decreed  to  build  a  hundred  triremes,  she  was  making  ready 

to  meet  the  fleet  of  D&nosthenes  and  Eurymeddn  in  the 

Great  Harbour. 

But  if  these  events  look  forwards,  they  also  look  back-  Treaty 

wuds.     The  treaty  between  Athens  and  Leontinoi  is  not  Athensand 

the  earliest  case  that  we  have  had  to  record  of  Athenian  ?^****' 

B.O.  c.  454. 

dealing  with  Sicilian  afbiirs.     We  have  seen,  in  a  darkly- 
told  tale  certainly,  that  perhaps  twenty  years  earlier  Athens 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  426.  '  See  Appendix  III. 

'  See  belowy  p.  19,  and  Appendix  IIL 
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OHAP.  VIII.  at  least  listened  to  an  appeal  from  a  Sicilian  city,  and 
that  a  barbarian  city.     The  prayer  would  seem  to  be  for 
help  against  another  barbarian  city;   but  we  can  hardly 
help  suspecting  that  Greek  cities  also  had  a  share  in  the 
matter  on  one  side  or  the  other.     Athens  hearkened  to 
Segesta;  she  seems  to  have  made  a  treaty  with  Segesta; 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  given  any   active  help  to 
Segesta  ^,     So  neither  do  we  hear  of  any  active  help  being 
given  to  Leontinoi  till  six  years  after  her  treaty.     The 
value  of  all  these  notices  lies  more  in  what  m^i  thought 
would  come  of  the  events  referred  to  in  them  than  in  any- 
Earlj         thing  that  actually  did  come.     They  faU  in  with  a  number 
Athena  ia  ^  other  signs  which  show  that  Athens  had  been  looking 
the  Weet,    westward  for  many  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.    In  the  very  stress  of  the  Persian  invasion 
B.O.  480.     Themistokl^  could  speak  of  an  Athenian  migration  to  the 
Italiot  Siris^  an  old  possession,  he  said,  of  Athens,  as  a 
Kelfttioiis    possible  event  ^.     It  was  not  without  a  meaning  that  he 
tokida  to     S^^^  ^^  daughters  names  so  remarkable  as  Sybaris  and 
the  West ;  jtalia  \    The  tales  about  him  that  we  have  already  had  to 
mention,  the  possible  story  of  his  shutting  out  Hieron 
from  the  games  at  Olympiad,  the  impossible  story  of  his 
taking  refuge  with  Hierdn  in  his  exile  ^,  whatever  else 
they  are  worth,  point  to  a  belief  that  Sidly,  and  therefore 
still  more  Italy,  filled  a  large  place  in  the  thoughts  of 
Themistokles  and  of  his  countrymen.    Yi'e  may  further 
rem^Qdber  a  number  of  notices  which  connect  Themis- 
tokles,  if  not  directly  with  Italy  or  Sicily,  yet  with  that 
side  of  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  which  Io<^  out 
towards  Italy  and  Sicily.     Some  have  evan  connected  him 

*  See  ToL  iL  pw  ^2.  *  Herod,  tiu.  62. 
^  Pkit  TbsMi.  3a. 

*  SeeToL  iL  p^  24^  537. 

^  See  ToL  u.  p.  287.  If  the  dstae  giTem  by  Mr.  Ke^on  in  p.  70  of  th* 
Btf wly  fbaad  'AAppaiMr  QoAixeta  axe  at  all  rights  this  etorj  heaniiiai  auKe 
itupoasihle  than  ever. 
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with  tiiem  by  kindred  through  an  Akamanian  mother  ^.  ohap.  tiii. 
It  is  more  certain  that  he  had  guided  the  policy  of  Athens 
to  acts  which  had  caused  him  to  be  enrolled  as  a  bene&ctor 
of  Korkyra^  and  to  be  lodtied  on  as  an  enemy  by  the 
Molottian  king  AdmStos.  And  in  the  ixae  story  of  his 
flighty  though  Argos  is  at  the  moment  his  dwelling-place, 
yet  it  is  on  the  western  side  of  Greece,  with  the  grateful 
commonwealth  and  with  the  geaeatouB  enemy,  that  he 
se^  shelter  ^.  All  this  points  to  a  westward  policy  as  of  of  Periklds. 
no  small  importance  in  the  mind  of  Themistokl^s,  and  that 
policy  was  clearly  handed  on  to  Perikles  as  his  political 
heir.  That  a  dij  of  Sicily,  above  all  that  a  barbarian 
city,  should  make  an  application  to  Athens  of  any  kind, 
whatever  was  its  object  and  whatever  was  its  result,  ^ows 
that  it  was  well  known  in  Sicily  that  Athens  had  strongly- 
marked  westward  views.  Presently  those  views  took  aFoanda- 
definite  shape  in  the  foundation  of  Thourioi  as  in  some  xhourioi. 
sort  a  restoration  of  &llen  Sybaris.  The  nature  of  that 
foundation  shows  us  what  thoughts  were  working  in  the 
mind  of  Perikles  a  dozen  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
general  war.  Those  views  had  found  a  good  deal  of 
ailargement  in  the  general  Athenian  mind,  perhaps  before 
the  first  actual  armed  intervention  of  Aliens  in  Sicilian 
affairs,  assuredly  before  the  sailing  of  that  great  expedition 
of  which  Alkibiad6s  was  the  leading  spirit. 

As  yet  Athens  did  not  seek  for  direct  dominion  in  the 

^  Anybow  she  was  not  Athenian.  Plutarch  (Them,  i)  gives  us  the 
ehoioe  of  Thrace  and  Karia,  with  a  piefereiice  to  Halikamassoe.  But  Bnsolt 
V^ii.  119)  prefers  the  ven^on  of  CkimeHus  Nepoe  (Them.  1)  whioh  makes  her 
Akamanian. 

'  Thno.  i.  136.  I ;  ^€^1 ...  It  Kiptcvpta^,  itv  abrwv  t^pyirrp,  Plntaieh 
(Them.  24)   deecribes  the  t^pytffia'  ytvSfAtvos  ainSnf  Mpirifi  wp^  Ko^r- 

#<evf  garafioKt^  laU  A«f«^^  teotwi  p4finr  dfn^cripotv  Satoutow,  This  beoomea 
of  importanoe  when  we  oome  to  the  qnand  about  Epidamnos.  See 
below,  p.  ao. 

'  Thuo.  i.  156.  a  ;  more  fully  again  in  Plutarch,  u.  s. 
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West.  At  all  events  Perikles  did  not.  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  strive  too  hard  at  being  wise  above  what  is 
written^  and  it  is  specially  dangerous  to  strive  to  see  the 
inner  workings  of  parties  in  any  commonwealth  more 
clearly  than  our  evidence  allows  us  to  see  them.  But 
there  are  signs  that  Perikl^,  at  the  height  of  his  power^ 
did  not  always  wield  at  will  the  fierce  democracy,  that  he 
had  opponents  who  often  proposed^  and  sometimes  carried 
into  action,  a  policy  different  from  that  which  he  approved. 
It  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  what  little  we  know 
of  the  matter  to  hold  that  Perikles  had  to  strive  with  a 
party  which  was  far  more  eager  for  Athenian  aggrandise-* 
ment  in  the  West  than  he  was  himself^.  And  in  the  great 
instance  of  Athenian  action  at  this  time  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion is  shown  which  may  suggest  that  we  see  the  great  leader 
yielding  somewhat  to  the  clamour  of  an  extreme  party^  but 
not  giving  way  to  its  more  extravagant  demands.  We 
see  Athens  taking  a  step  in  the  western  regions  which 
would  greatly  extend  her  influence  in  those  regions^  which 
might  be  &irly  expected  to  increase  her  Pto-hellenic  repu- 
tation everywhere^  but  which  was  no  direct  extension  of 
Athenian  dominion.  A  &vourable  time  for  such  action 
came  when  the  Sybarite  remnant,  defeated  by  hostile 
Kroton  in  their  attempts  to  restore  their  &llen  city  by 
Thessalian  help^^  called^  first  on  Sparta  and  then  on 
Athens,  to  become  the  metropolis  of  a  new  Sybaris  ^     At 


'  Nissen,  in  the  article  "  Der  Ausbmch  des  Peloponnesischen  Krieges  *' 
(Historische  Zeitschiift,  xzfii.  396),  goes  deeply  into  the  state  of  Athenian 
parties,  more  deeply  ptf  haps  than  all  wiU  be  able  to  foUow  him.  But  the 
opposition  to  Periklte,  even  in  his  later  days,  stands  out  plainly  enoughs 
and  we  shall  perhaps  ecsae  to  an  example  of  snoocssfnl  opposition  in  our 
own  story.    See  Appendix  III. 

*  Dioddros  mentions  this  twioe,  zL  90  and  xii  la  The  first  time  he 
speaks  of  a  personal  Thessalos  as  foonder ;  the  second  time  he  says  BfrraXoi 
av^^KtffOF.  This  latOT  statement  may  seem  to  have  the  force  of  a  correc- 
tion, and  it  is  so  taken  by  Banbury,  Diet  Geog^  art.  Thorii. 

'  Diod.  xii.  10. 
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Sparta  the  prayer  was  tmlieeded;  at  Athens  it  was  an-oHAP.  Tni. 
swered,  but  not  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  put 
np.    The  foundation  of  Perikl£s  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
the  daughter  of  Themistokl^. 

But,  if  the  new  Italiot  city  was  not  in  the  strictest  sense  Character 
a  revival  of  Old  Sybaris^  it  was  not  a  mere  enlargement  of  tiemwit!*^ 
the  possessions  of  Athens.    It  was  not  a  mere  Athenian 
outpost^  a  ileroucAia  (a  colonia  in  the  Roman  sense)  for  the 
profit  of  Athenian  citizens.     It  was  to  be  a  colony  in  the 
true  Greek  sense,  a  colony  of  which  Athens  should  be  the 
metropolis  and  nothing  more.    But  it  was  not  to  be  an 
Athenian  colony  in  the  sense  of  admitting  none  but  Athe- 
nians to  a  share  in  the  new  settlement    Besides  Athenians, 
besides  the  Sybarite  remnant^  besides  the  Achaians  from 
whose  land  Sybaris  had  first  been  planted^  settlers  from 
Greece  in  general  were  freely  welcomed  ^.     Hence  disputes  Revolu- 
arose  on  grounds  most  characteristic  of  a  Greek  common-  i^h^^j. 
wealth.   The  Sybarite  settlers^  looking  on  Thourioi  as  a  mere  Sybarite 
continuation  of  Sybaris^  claimed  privileges,  civil  and  reli-  ®^"^ 
gious^  which  the  citizens  who  came  from  other  places  refused 
to  allow  them  K    The  quarrel  led  to  bloodshed  and  banish- 
ment; the  Sybarite  remnant^  once  more  in  exile,  founded  a 
new  settlement  by  the  river  Traeis,  which  was  presently 
swept  away  by  the  Bruttians  '.    New  settlers  were  invited ;  The  tribes, 
the  names  of  the  ten  tribes  into  which  the  Thurian  popular 
tion  were  divided  show  its  mingled  character.   One  preserved 
the  memory  either  of  Athens  or  of  the  goddess  of  Athens^; 

^  Diod6roe  (xii.  10)  marks  the  special  application  to  the  Peloponnesians. 
On  the  Athenian  action  of.  Plat.  Per.  1 1,  Nik.  5.  The  Hierdn  of  whom  he 
there  speaks  does  not  appear  in  Dioddros. 

'  Diod.  xii.  Ii.  They  were  to  have  the  chief  offices  (rdf  d^ioKoywrdras 
^X&s\  the  other  only  the  smaller  (rdr  tirrtXtts),  Their  wives  were  to 
sacrifice  first  and  then  the  others.  They  were  to  have  the  lots  of  land 
nearest  the  town,  the  others  those  further  off.  Compare  the  claims  of  the 
old  Syracnsan  dtiiens  in  toL  ii.  p.  511. 

»  Diod.  xii  aa.    Cf.  Iamb.  Vit  Pyth,  c.  35. 

*  Diod.  xiL  1 1.    He  gives  the  list.   Athdnais  comes  in  with  las,  Eubols, 
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CHAP.  vm.  but  the  Athenian  element  was  so  small  that  the  metro- 
Apollftn  politan  rights  of  Athens  were  disputed.  The  question  was 
the^*'**^  referred  to  the  god  at  Delphoi,  and  Apolldn,  not  without 
Founder,    practical  wisdom,  declared  Thourioi  to  be  a  colony  of  his 

own  and  himself  to  be  its  only  founder  ^ 

Lator  We  shall  hear  of  Thourioi  again  in  the  course  of  our  Sicilian 

between     story.     The  foundation  of  Apoll6n  will  appear  as  neither 

Thounoi     ^^  constant  friend  nor  the  constant  enemy  of  the  earthly 

Athens,      metropolis  whose  claims  she  had  disowned.     Thourioi,  like 

many  other  cities,  acts  for  or  against  Athens^  according  to 

Settlenat  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties  within  her  own  walls  ^.     The 

^  '   successor  of   Sybaris  has  a  further  interest  for  Sicilian 

history  on  account  of  some  men  who  took  a  part  in  the 

Herodotus;  first  settlement  or  joined  it  at  a  later  time.     Herodotus  of 

Halikamassos  was  one  of  the  settlers.     His  sojourn  in  the 

West  gave  him  that  knowledge  of  Italy  and  Sicily  to  which 

we  have  owed  so  much  in  earlier  stages  of  our  story  ^.  Had 

he  stayed  for  ever  in  his  Asiatic  birthplace,  we  should  have 

lacked  the  more  part  of  such  knowledge  as  we  have  of  the 

acts  of  Hippokrates  and  6el6n.     A  fellow-settler  of  a 

younger  generation  unites  in  his  birth  and  life  the  story  of 

LysiM ;      Italy^  Sicily^  and  Ath^is,  in  a  renarkaUe  way.  It  is  another 

and  a  notable  sign  oi  the  heed  which  Pmkles  gave  to  the 

affairs  of  Sicily  that  Eephalos^  son  of  Lysanias^  a  wealthy 

Syracusan,  was  his  friend  and  guest^  specially  invited  by 

B.a  458.     him  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Athens  K     There  was  bom  his 

And  Nteidtb.    It  is  just  after  this  that  Dioddros  goes  off  into  his  wild 
translation  of  Chardndas  to  these  times.    See  toI.  iL  pp.  61,  451. 
^  Diod.  zii.  35.    On  the  chronology  see  Appendix  IIL 

*  Thuc.  yiL  33.  5,  57.  II. 

'  The  iUustration  in  iv.  99  would  not  have  come  into  the  head  of  any 
man  save  one  to  wh<»n  southern  Italy  was  rery  fiuniliar.  To  most 
Greeks  the  Attic  comparison  would  surely  have  been  the  clearer. 

*  Plut.  X  Or.  Vit.,  Lyrias.  He  came  iin$vtdif  re  Trjs  w6\mcjs  md  Utpi' 
tcKiovs  Tov  QayBlwmu  wtiaca^ros  a^6v,  ^(^or  6¥Ta  Kcd  iiray,  wkofh^  ^uu^pcav. 
He  came  in  the  archonship  of  Phibklds,  that  is  B.  0.  459.  c&f  H  nrct, 
Uwtovv  rwif  I»paMauff&y,  ijpUta  ^vd  TikuFot  irvpamfwrro.    This  last  is  a 
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eon  lijmBSy  who,  after  Ub  fiather's  death,  went,  at  the  age  ohap.  vht. 
of  fifteen  years,  with  his  Syiaonsan-bom  brother  Polem- 
archoB,  to  take  a  atiBxe  in  the  settlement  of  Thonrioi^.  The 
friendship  of  PeiiUdB  had  not  {Mxxmred  for  Eephabs  the 
privilege  of  Athenian  citizenship^;  why  his  sons  preferred 
settlement  at  Thoorioi  to  a  return  to  Syracuse  we  are  not 
distinctly  told;  bat  we  can  well  belieye  that  friendship  for 
Atiiens  might,  eren  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  oi  Thonrioi, 
already  tell  against  a  man  at  Syracuse.  And  Lysias  was  so 
strongly  marked  as  a  friend  of  Athens  that,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Athenian  power  before  Syracuse,  he  was  one 
of  three  hundred  citizens  of  Thoorioi  who  were  driven  out  b.o.  41 1. 
on  a  charge  of  favouring  the  cause  of  the  city  of  his  births 
Bestored  to  Athens,  he  did  good  service  to  the  common- 
wealth in  her  day  of  need;  and  he  comes  again  within  our 
Sicilian  range  when  he  did  what  Themistokl^  may  or  may 
not  have  done  before  him,  when  he  called  on  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  Olympia  to  show  the  full  hatred  of  freemen 
towards  the  ostentatious  pomp  of  a  Syracusan  tyrant  ^. 

In  Lysias  we  see  one  who  was  enabled  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  to  combine  an  Athenian  and  a  Syracusan 
patriotism.  Another  settler  at  Thourioi  suggests  events  in  Kleandri- 
which  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Syracuse  are  strangely  brought 
together.  The  Spartan  Kleandridas,  banished  for  taking 
Athenian  bribes,  found  shelter  and  citizenship  among  the  aa  445. 
motley  population  of  Thourioi^.     His  son  was  Gylippos, 

most  unlucky  gaea  to  aocoont  for  a  SyraouBan  migrating  to  Atheni,  a  thing 
certainlj  remarkable  enoogli. 

^  Pint.  n.  B.  and  DionjsioB,  Lymas,  i.  He  wai  bom  in  the  archonship 
of  Philoklde  (Plat.  n.  8.),  and  went  to  Thonrioi  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  which 
Merns  to  fix  the  settlement  to  the  year  445. 

'  ThiB  appean  from  the  proposal  to  grant  the  citizenship  to  Lysias  after 
the  driying  oat  of  the  Thirty.  Pint  a.  s.  Bat  both  Plutarch  and  Dionysioe 
witness  to  Kephalos  keeping  the  best  company  in  Athens. 

'  Plat.  o.  s. ;  cUrto^c^  &rTnci(€ty. 

*  Diod.  xiy.  109.    We  shall  come  to  this  later  on. 

'  Thucydides  (yI.  104.  a)  speaks  of  the  iroAirck  of  Kleandridas  at 
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14  THE   WAES   OP   SYRACUSE   AND   ATHENS. 

CHAP.  vm.  for  ever  glorious  as  the  deliverer  of  Syracuse  from  Athe« 
nian  invasion,  but  not  wholly  free  from  the  same  weak- 
ness as  his  father  ^  And  Kleandridas  too  had  a  share 
in  a  settlement  which  went  in  the  teeth  of  those  ancient 
rights  of  Athens  on  Italian  soil  which  had  been  asserted 
by  Themistokles,  After  the  Sybarite  element  had  vanished 
from  Thourioi,  there  was  no  longer  any  ground  for  hatred 
between  Thourioi  and  Krotdn :  but  a  new  enemy  was 
found  at  Taras.  Some  have  thought  that  the  enmity  arose 
out  of  claims  on  the  part  of  Thourioi  to  the  Athenian 

SiiUand  heritage  at  Siris^  In  any  case  wars  were  waged^  and 
peace  was  made  between  the  two  cities:  Thourioi  and 
Taras  united  in  a  joint  settlement  of  Siris,  in  which  the 
Lacedsemonian  Kleandridas  had  a  share^  and  in  which 
the  rank  of  metropolis  was  assigned  to  Lacedsemonian 

433*  Taras  ^    A  few  years  later,  in  the  very  thick  of  the  events 

to  which  we  are  now  coming,  Siris  sank  to  be  the  haven 
of  a  new  inland  city,  the  new  Tarantine  HSrakleia,  the 
common  meeting-place  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy  *. 

Diotimot        One  instance  more  of  Athenian  interference  in  the  West 

poller^  ^  uncertain  in  date  and  strange  in  its  own  nature.  At 
some  time  or  other,  the  Athenian  general  Diotimos,  most 
likely  the  same  of  whom  we  shall  presently  hear,  made  his 
way  to  the  Campanian  Neapolis,  and  there  set  up  a  torch-> 
race  after  the  Athenian  &shion.  And  his  visit  is  said  to 
have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  a  war  in  Sicily,  at 

ThomioL    Hif  taking  of  bribes  oomes  out  in  Plutoroh,  Per.  a  a  ;  Nik.  a8. 
Both  come  in  Diod.  ziii.  io6,  who  calk  him  Klemrcboe. 
'  Diod.  ziii.  io6. 

*  Botolt,  ii.  59a. 

'  Diod.  ziL  a$.  Strabo  (yi.  i.  14)  records  the  share  of  Kleandridas  in 
the  war,  and  the  tenns  of  peace ;  wtpi  r^  Sci^ri8or  avfififivat  md  awot- 
K^^Cfu  fiht  Koiri,  tV  ^  dw9UiUat  /gKrfOfiyai  Taparrivwr.  Compare  the  arrange- 
ments about  Eymd  and  Nazos,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 

*  Strabo,  u.  s.  Diod.  zii.  36.  Strabo  afterwards  (vi.  3.  4)  speaks  of 
rj^  «<Nin^  'EXk/ivcm  rvr  radry  wap^yvpa^,  ^  l#ot  ^v  Ir  *Hpa«Xc^  ovrrcXcrr 
T^f  Tepanitnjt.    Alezander  of  Epeiros  tried  to  more  it  to  Thonrioi. 
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whose  date  we  have  to  gaess,  as  well  as  at  the  disputants  chap.  vm. 
engaged.  It  has  been  noticed  that  coins  of  Neapolis  show 
the  head  of  the  goddess  of  Athens  in  a  speciallj  Attic 
feshion,  and  some  have  even  inferred  an  Athenian  settle- 
ment at  Neapolis  ^.  It  is  perhaps  safer  to  leave  the  story 
without  date  or  detail,  as  in  any  case  another  instance  of 
Athenian  action  in  the  West. 

In  all  these  ways  we  see  signs  that  Athens  was,  for  Dengns  of 
many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  ^he  West 
looking  to  the  West,  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  a  field  of 
Athenian  action,  a  field  where  as  yet  political  influence 
only  was  looked  for,  but  where  political  influence  might 
easily  grow  into  direct  dominion.     It  is  hard  to  say  exactly 
what  Athenian  objects  were  at  this  stage ;    our  pictures  of 
them  are  statements  coming  from  the  days  of  the  great 
Athenian  invasion.      They  are  most   likely  exaggerated 
statements,  statements  perhaps  exaggerated  for  the  special 
purposes  of  AlkibiadSs.     Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
the  thoughts  of  that  later  time  should  be  carried  back  to  an 
earlier  stage.    In  the  days  of  the  great  invasion,  a  spokes-  •&<!  in 
man  of  the  invaders,  speaking  to  a  Sikeliot  audience,  could  ^^^^^^  ^f 
contrast  the  East  and  the  West,  the  East  where  the  in-  dominion 

and  in- 

terests  of  Athens  led  her  to  seek  for  actual  dominion,  fluenoe. 
and  the  West,  where  the  same  interests  led  her  to  seek 
only  for  alliances  and  influence^.  All  that  we  know  of 
Athenian  action  in  the  West,  as  long  at  least  as  Perikl^ 
guided  the  counsels  of  Athens,  falls  in  with  this  view. 
Athens  had  gained  so  ill  a  name  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
independence  of  Greek  cities  in  Old  Greece  and  in  Asia 
that  it  might  well  suit  her  objects  to  show  herself  in 
another  character  in  the  West.  There  she  might  take  her 
place  as  the  protector  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  as 
the  promoter  of  Panhellenic  interests  by  the  foundation  of 
1  See  Appendix  IH.  *  Thnc  yi.  83-87. 
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16  THE   WARS  OF   STBAOUSB  AND   ATHENS. 

CHAP.  vm.  a  Panhellenic  setUement  like  that  of  Thourioi.    We  must 
AtheniMi    further  r^nember  that  Athens  had  a  Ymsj  trade  with 
the  West.   Italj  and  Sicily  and  with  lands  beyond  Italy  and  Sicily^. 
We  hare  seen  how  folly  the  good  things  of  Sicily  and  of 
more  distant  lands  were  appreciated  at  Athens  \    When 
a  list  is  given  of  the  lands  whose  fruits  were  brought  to 
her  as  the  harvest  of  her  widespread   seafaring  power, 
Sicily  and  Italy  come  at   the   head^.     How  soon  she 
began  to  look  for  influence^  for  dominion,  for  anything 
else,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Grecian  world,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  European  world,  it  might  be  hard  to  say. 
Periplout   But  it  was  hardly  a  motive  of  pure  science,  it  must  have 
mdn.         been  some  thought  either  of  Athenian  ccmmierce  or  of 
Athenian  dominion,  which  in  these  days  led  Euktem6n, 
a  citizen  of  Athens,  a  colonist  of  Amphipolis,  to  draw  up 
a  Periplous  of  the  western  seas,  which  was  found  useful  by 
AtheniuL   inquirers  in  much  later  ages^    So  to  do  seems  to  be  a 
Car^^   kind  of  intrusicm  on  ilie  special  domain  of  Carthage.    Punic 
explorers  and  conquerors  were,  at  this  very  time^  setting 
down  the  results  of  their  researches  and  victories.    Al- 
lusions in  Athauan  comedy  show  that,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Athens  had  already  taken  Car- 
thage within  her  range  of  thought  and  outlook.   The  views 

^  This  is  folly  drawn  out  by  H.  Droysen,  Athen  tmd  der  Westen,  40 
et  seqq. 
■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

*  In  that  ^KBtjmdonf  UoXirdii  which  used  to  be  attriboted  to  Xenophdn 
we  read  at  iL  7 ;  8cd  rj)r  Apx^  r^  BaXArrrp  wpwrov  ftiv  rp&wovs  c&wx^ 
i^fvpoK,  hrtfu(ry6fuvoi  dXX'fjkoir    xai  S  ri  iv  SucX/f  ^Sb  1j  kv  IroX/^  ^  Ir 

ravra  wixrra  tls  Ik  ^potffBrj  Sid.  lijp  dp^ifif  r^  $Qk&mfs,  And  in  Aristophante, 
Wasps,  700,  the  subjects  of  Athens  are  said  to  reach  dwd  rod  n^rrov 
fiixpi  2ap9ovs, 

*  On  this  Euktdmdn  see  Mttllenhoff,  Deutsche  Alterthumskunde,  i.  77. 
303  et  seqq.  His  survey  is  made  use  of  by  Festns  Avienus,  who  calls 
him  both  " Athenieosis "  and  "Amphipolis  urbis  inoola."  It  was  only 
between  B.  0.  437  and  434  that  those  two  descriptions  would  suit  the  same 
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on  Carthage  and  beyond  Carthage  which  Alkibiades  at-  ohap.  vm. 
tributes  to  his  conntrymen,  if  they  ever  were  really  enter- 
tained, cannot  have  been  entertained  so  early.     The  notion 
of  sending  a  hundred  triremes  to  Carthage  was  fully  as 
wild  as  the  notion  of  Demos  sitting  to  judge  causes  at 
Ekbatana  ^.    But  the  comic  mention  of  such  a  thinfi:  shows  Witness 
that^  as  the  Median  wars  had  made  the  name  of  Ekbatana  pbuidt. 
familiar  at  Athens^  so  something  had  made  the  name  of 
Carthage  familiar  also.     There  could  have  been  no  point 
in  describing  a  successful  demagogue  as  casting  one  eye 
towards  Karia  and  another  towards  Carthage  \  unless  Car- 
thage was  well  within  the  range  of  Athenian  political  vision, 
as  Karia  had  long  been« 

Any  general  view  of  the  position  of  Carthage  during  the  Inaotion  of 
central  years  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  will  be  best  in  sid]^! 
kept  till  we  come  to  the  time  when  Carthaginian  action  in 
Sicily  begins  again.     As  yet  the  position  of  Carthage  in 
Sicily  is  a  negative  one.    She  does  nothing,  and  we  wonder 
that  she  does  nothing.    We  have  already  wondered  that  she 
did  nothing  during  that  mysterious  war  in  Western  Sicily, 
whatever  was  its  nature,  which  has  caused  us  no  small 
searching  of  heart  ^.    We  may  wonder  now  and  hereafter 
why  she  did  nothing  when  Athens  was  again  busy  in  Sicilian 
affairs,  above  all  when  she  came  so  near  to  the  special 
Phoenician  land  as  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  Segesta 
and  Selinous.     The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  position  of  Her  ooon- 
Carthage  in  her  own  continent.     When  she  had  recovered  AfriwL"^ 
from  the  blow  dealt  to  her  by  Oeldn,  she  had  enough  to  do 
in  strengthening  her  dominion  in  Africa  and  in  making 
changes  in  her  own  constitution  *.     In  Sicily  her  position 
must  have  been  well  known.    Men  must  have  been  aware 
that  the  power  which  had  been  so  dangerous  before  was 

*  Ariflt.  Kmghts,  1085 ;  x^«  7'  ^  'Eic0ar6yots  9iicAffus,  Xttxon^  Mwaara. 
'  See  Appendix  II.  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  549. 

*  See  Meltier,  G.  K.  i.  334.    We  shall  oome  to  this  agMii. 
VOL.  lU.  0 
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CHAP.  vm.  likely  some  day  to  be  dangerous  again.  Bat  it  was  felt 
that  for  the  time  no  hostile  action  on  the  part  of  the 
old  enemy  was  likely;  even  an  alliance  between  Carthage 
and  Syracuse  against  Athens  was  looked  on  as  a  possible 
thing  ^.  At  the  greater  distance  of  Athens  the  seeming 
inaction  of  Carthage  may  well  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
sign  of  weakness;  it  may  have  suggested  the  thought 
that,  if  not  Athenian  dominion,  at  least  Atiienian  influ- 
ence, might  make  its  way  into  a  third  continent. 


Approaoh       While  Athens  was  thus  in  many  ways  looking  westward, 
Pelopon-     other  causes  in  Old  Gbeece  were  busily  working  towards 


'•  the  breach  of  that  Truce  for  Thirty  Years  which  had  made 
Athens  and  Sparta  no  longer  open  enemies.  The  causes 
were  in  the  nature  of  things;  the  occasions  only  were 
needed.  At  last  two  occasions  came  which  led  to  the 
general  war  which  tore  the  Greek  world  in  pieces,  and  in 
which  Sicily,  and  above  all  Syracuse,  had  so  memorable 
a  share.  In  both  of  those  occasions  Syracuse  must 
have  taken  a  certain  interest;  one  of  them  touched  all 
Atheni  Greek  Italy  and  Sicily  very  nearly.  The  causes  of  the 
oolonies  of  War  lay  deeper ;  its  occasions  were  the  dealings,  dealings 
Corinth;  ^f  opposite  kinds,  between  Athens  and  two  of  the 
colonies  of  Corinth.  The  one  settlement  of  Corinth  to- 
wards the  East  does  not  immediately  concern  our  story; 
but  a  Syracusan  proud  of  his  descent  from  the  city  of 
Bellerophontgs  ^  must  have  felt  at  least  a  sentimental 
interest  in  aught  that  touched  any  one  of  the  sisters  of 
Potidaia;  Syracuse.  And  to  the  student  of  Greek  politics,  specially 
to  the  student  of  the  relations  of  dependencies,  there  is 
something  especially  attractive  in  the  position  of  Potidaia, 
dependent  at  once  on  Athens  and  on  Corinth,  a  tributary 
ally  of  Athens,  but  at  the  same  time  receiving  yearly 

*  Thuc.  yL  34.  a.  *  See  vol.  L  p.  334. 
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magistrates  sent  out  from  Corinth  ^    With  the  twin- ohap.  vm. 
sister  of  Syracuse^  the  daughter  whom  the  common  parent 
deemed  so  nndntifcd^  the  case  was  otherwise.     Korkyra  Korkyrft; 
kept  the  path  from  Athens,  from  Old  Greece  in  general, 
to  Italy  and  Sicily.    And  a  time  presently  came  when  import«Doe 
Korkyra  herself  found  it  expedient  to  enlarge  on  that  &ct  ^tum  of 
before  an  Athenian  assembly,  to  point  out  how  she  could  ^^^7^ 
hinder  either  a  Sicilian  or  Italian  fleet  from  coming  to  the 
help  of  Peloponn^sos  or  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  going 
to  help  or  to  invade  any  part  of  Italy  or  Sicily  K    And 
when  Athens  comes  to  her  decision  to  give  such  help  to 
Korkyra  as  may  at  least  save  her  from  destruction,  it  is 
the  position  of  the  island  with  regard  to  Italy  and  Sicily 
which  is  set  forth  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  prerailing 
motives  ^ 

The  first  formal  act,  as  &r  as  we  know,  by  which  Athens  Treaties 
entered  into  any  direct  relations  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  ^^b  ^^ 
was  when  she  contracted  those  alliances  with  the  Chalkidian  ]^^q. 
dties  of  Ilh%ion  and  Leontinoi  to  which  a  slight  reference  tinoi. 
has  been  already  made^     They  were  concluded  on  the 
same  day  in  a  memorable  year.    Two  years  earlier  Corinth  War 
and  Korkyra  had  come  to  open  warfare  about  the  affairs  corii^ 
of  Epidamnos,  the  colony  on  the  Ulyrian  coast  which  had  J^^^^^j^ 

^  Thno.  L  56.  3.  The  Potidaiati  are  Eo/Nytf£«r  ^hrooroi,  kunSat  ['A^aW] 
9)  i^fiftaxoi  ^pov  fnroT€\€is,  The  Atheniani  bid  tbem  rotln  re  iwilhjtucv^dbs 
l«W/circir  Kol  rd  Xoiv^  fti)  94x*<r$€U  obs  leard,  Irot  fKOffrovKopMiot  lirc/ivor. 
This  double  dependency  on  two  states  not  holding  in  condominium  is  very 
remarkable.  The  dependence  of  Potidaia  on  Corinth  no  donbt  came  from  its 
being  a  fbimdation  of  Periandros.    Nic.  Dam.  vii.  60. 

'  Thno.  i.  36.  3 ;  rip  rt  ydip  IraXlas  icat  ^uctXias  MoXSk  wap&irXcv  KtTrai^ 
SnrT€  ft^rt  iie€t9fy  ravrut^  idaai  UtXowmnnffflois  lircA.9ctV  t6  tc  kw$4v^  wphs 
rdxH  vapawifolfai  letd  h  rcEXAa  (vfii^op^ar6it  hen, 

•  lb.  44.  3  ;  Hfia  Z\  rip  *lraXlas  leat  'Xuc^KJms  koXSk  kiptdytro  a^ots  ^  vijcot 
h  wipdwX^  Kua0ai,  With  Thucydides  this  is  only  one  motiye  among  several. 
Dioddroe,  referring  to  the  matter  out  of  place  (xii.  54),  says  that  they 
eonbluded  the  alliance  wholly  8<d  rd  ri^  K4picvpay  f^^vSt  KutrOcu  wp69 
rdy  c{r  3giir<x£ar  wXovw,    See  Appendix  IV. 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  427. 

0  % 
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oHAP.  ym.  been  planted  when  Periandros  was  lord  both  of  Corinth  and 
Epidwn-  ofKorkyra^  By  a  strange  turning  about  of  political  parties, 
B.0.435-  democratic  Korkyra  appears  as  taking  up  the  cause  of 
^^^  banished  Epidamnian  oligarchs,  while  aristocratic  Corinth 

gives  her  support  to  the  Epidamnian  commons  ^.  Korkyra  is 
for  a  while  victorious;  she  compels  Epidamnos  to  receive 
the  exiles ' ;  but,  after  a  year  and  more  of  preparation  ^, 
Corinth  is  found  so  strong  and  threatening  that  Korkyra  has 
to  seek  for  help,  and  determines  to  seek  for  it  at  Athens. 
Korky-  Then  come  those  memorable  pleadings  of  Korkyraian  and 
cation  to  Corinthian  orators  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  which  are 
so  instructive,  not  only  as  a  piece  of  the  narrative  his- 
tory of  Greece,  but  as  throwing  such  light  on  the  relations 
of  metropolis  and  colony  ^.  They  concern  us  most  of  all 
from  the  way  in  which  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  relations  are 

^  Thuc.  i.  34.  The  explanation  of  the  peculiar  reUtions  of  Epidamnoe  to 
both  Korkyra  and  Corinth,  which  are  pazding,  even  as  stated  by  Thncydides, 
beoumes  a  little  clearer  by  the  light  of  the  aoooont  of  Kypselid  colonization 
gi^en  by  Nikolaos  of  Damascoa  (see  Additions  and  GoirectionSy  vol.  i.  p. 
xzziii).  Even  Dioddros  does  not  put  it  badly  when  he  says  (xii.  30)  A-noncoi 
hnApxovTts  KtpKvpaian^  teat  Kopiv$wv,  But  his  account  of  the  matter  (xii. 
30-33)  is,  as  so  often,  oonfosed  in  its  chronology.  Cf.  the  quarrel  about 
Leukas  in  Plut.  Them.  i.  24.    See  above,  p.  9. 

*  Thuc.  i.  34-35.  »  lb.  39. 

*  lb.  31.  I ;  rbv  V  kvtavrby  w&ma  rhv  fitrA  ri^  poufMxioy  *ai  rbr 
tffTtpov  ol  KofMtot  6pyi  ifUpomts  rhv  vpbi  K€pitvpalovs  wSkfftoy  Irainn^- 
70WT0,  /If.TA. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  340.  The  Korky raians  in  Thucydides  (i.  34.  i)  set  forth  the 
general  law  of  Qreek  settlements ;  wwra  dirooefa  tZ  fx^v  wiaxovoo.  riftq,  rj)r  /iff* 
TpSwo?u¥,  dJUjeovfUtnj  82  AWorptovrai'  ch  ydip  M  r^  M\m  dXK*  kwi  r^  6fuibi 
rots  kttwofUrots  etvoi  iKw4fjarom<u,  The  Corinthian  answer  (L  38.  i )  runs  thus ; 
dwoucot  Svrts  d<l>€<rTa<ri  re  dcd  rnvrds  iced  yw  woKtfuwfft,  kfyoyrts  dn  ohie 
M  rf  KOMK  wAtrx^at  hnr^ik^dqaoM,  i^fim  52  oM'  ainoi  ipa/uv  M  t{)  hw6 
rc&rvy  {rfipl(€a$ai  KaroutUrat^  dXX'  M  rf  ^ytfiowts  re  cTkoi  itai  rd 
clir^ra  0av/iA(*aOai.  at  yovv  dXkcu  ixoudau  rifjuMriw  ij/ios  icaJt  i»i&Mcrra 
^6  dwoiico/y  (rr^pyofuBa,  Much  here  turns  on  the  word  dteSra,  Corinth 
might  claim  ret  clv^ra  $avfii(fa$ai  even  by  independent  Syracuse,  and 
Syracuse  would  not  have  denied  the  daim.  But  the  tUSra  which 
Corinth  demanded  of  Korkyra  included  ^ffwyla.  That  is,  Corinth  claimed 
to  put  Korkyra — revolted  Korkyra^  she  would  say— on  the  same  level  as 
the  dependent  colonies  founded  by  the  Kypeelids,    See  vol.  1.  p.  33. 
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pat  forth  as  motives  which  are  specially  likely  to  gtdde  the  chap.  vm. 
decision  of  the  Athenian  people.     It  seems  to  have  been  Policy  of 

PariklAfl  • 

the  party  of  moderation  led  by  Perikl^  which  sought  to  the  ten  ' 
secure  the  friendship  of  so  valuable  an  ally  as  Korkyra  with-  J^SaJtT*' 
out  breaking  the  peace  with  Corinth  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  ^.     Ten  ships  only  were  sent, 
not  to  make  war  on  Corinth,  but  to  defend  Korkyra,  a  city 
friendly  to  Athens^  in  case  of  Corinthian  attack  ^.   A  change  Sending 
of  feeling  must  have  followed  very  soon ;  after  not  many  ^wMity 
days  twenty  ships  more  were  sent  forth,  which  turned  the  ^" » 
scale  for  Korkyra,  and  saved  her  irom  more  thorough  over- 
throw at  Sybota  *.   The  truce  was  still  not  to  be  broken ;  but  Battle  of 
the  commanders  of  the  second  expedition  had  less  scruples  ^ 
than  those  of  the  first.     On  the  first  day  the  ten  Athenian 
ships  kept  themselves  from  actively  mingling  in  the  battle, 
till  the  sight  of  ihe  defeat  of  their  allies  proved  too  strong 
for  obedience  to  irksome  orders.     On  the  second  day  the  War  in 
whole  body  of  thirty  joined  in  vainly  offering  battle  to  i^a  nego- 
the  navy  of  Corinth.    A  time  of  action  in  Thrace,  a  long  *^*1_^,* 
time  of  negotiation,  followed  before  the  great  war  actuaDy 
began^;  but  it  would  have  been  hard  to  keep  the  peace 
after  Athenians  and  Corinthians  had  met  in  arms  off 
Sybota. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  was  the  exact  Treaties 
connexion  between  these  events  and  the  conclusion  of  the  gion  and 
Athenian  alliances  with  Bhfigion  and  Leontinoi.     But  they  ^^^*^'«"- 
come  very  close  together  in  order  of  time;    both  come 
within  the  official  year  of  the  archon  Apseudte ;  and  it  is  4S5-43^ 
hard  to  believe  that  they  were  not  closely  connected  as  a 
matter  of  cause  and  effect.    One  is  tempted  to  think  that 

^  See  Appendix  III. 

*  It  was  not  to  be  irvfifiaxia,  but  kwiftaxia.    See  Thno.  i.  44.  i. 

*  Thno.  i.  5a  6.    See  Appendix  IL    Ct  Died.  xii.  33,  who  hai  an  alto- 
gether wrong  arohon,  NansimaohoSy  made  seemingly  ont  of  Lyaimachos  in 

436-431. 

*  See  Appendix  m. 
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CHAP.  vm.  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  and  Sicily  was  leading  the 
ChaUddian  cities  there  to  ask  for  Athenian  help^  while  in 
Italy  it  was  such  that  Athens  might  have  been  inclined 
Connexioii  to  step  in  even  without  any  such  prayer.    As  far  as  we 
i^Tho^L  ^^^^  make  out  from  a  very  confused  chronology,  it  must 
have  been  about  this  time  that  Athenian  influence  was 
weakened  at  Thourioi,  that  the  colony  disclaimed  the  me- 
tropolis, and  went  into  partnership  with  Lacedaemonian 
Taras  ^.    These  things  might  well  cause  alarm  at  Rh%ion, 
and  the  threatening  action  of  Syracuse  might  well  cause 
alarm  at  Leontinoi      Thus  much  we  may  safely  say, 
CoDnexion  though  we  have  no  further  details  as  yet.     The  moment 
application  when  Athens  entered  into  relations  with  Korkyra  might 
^Avra.    ^^^  ^  thought  a  favourable  one  at  Rh^on  and  Leon- 
tinoi for  pleading  the  Chalkidian  cause  at  Athens,  and 
the  line  of  argument  employed  by  the  Korkyraian  orator 
might  suggest  that  the  pleadings  of  Chalkidians  and  Kor- 
kyraians  were  to  some  extent  made  in  concert.     We  might 
even  fancy  that  it  was  the  same  party,  the  party  of  more 
vigorous   action   in    the  West    than  Perikles   approved, 
which  procured  both  the  sending  of  the  second  fleet  to 
Korkyra  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  with  Ehegion 
and  LeontinoL 

Suggestions  of  this  kind  do  not  go  beyond  guess-work. 
What  we  know  is  that  treaties  of  alliance  were,  within 
'this  same  year,  concluded  between  Athens  and  the  two 
Cluuracter   Chalkidian  cities.    The  two  treaties  were  quite  distinct, 
treatifle.      ^^^^  neither  contains  any  reference  to  the  other  ^.     The 
formal  grounds  of  alliance  with  Rhegion  and  with  Leon- 
tinoi were  most  likely  quite  different.     Leontinoi  doubtless 
asked  to  be  defended  against  Syracuse ;  the  alliance  with 
Bh^on  was  likely  to  have  some  reference  to  the  affairs 

Their  con-  of  ThourioL    But  that  the  two  treaties  were  closely  con- 
nezioii. 

^  Diod.  xii  23,  36 ;  Strabo,  vi  i.  14.    The  datei  are  very  hard. 

*  Hiok%  56,  57.    See  Appendix  UL 
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nected  in  policy,  that  they  f onned  part  of  one  general  ohaf.  vm. 
scheme,  is  shown  by  their  being  voted  on  the  same  day, 
and  voted  on  the  motion  of  the  same  speaker.     Their  llieir 
mover  Kallias  can  hardly  have  been  either  of  those  well-  Kalliiw. 
known  bearers  of  that  name  who  belonged  to  the  sacred 
and  wealthy  house  in  which  it  alternated  with  Hipponikos. 
There  were  others  of  the  name  at  Athens;   one  of  them 
plays  a  part  as  a  general  and  dies  before  Potidaia^.     Bat 
we  can  only  record  our  &cts^  and  wish  in  vain  that  onr 
immortal  guide  had  deigned  to  report  the  speeches  of 
Bh%ines  and  Leontines  as  well  as  those  of  Corinthians 
and  Korkyraians. 

It  may  have  been  owing  to  some  fluctuation  in  Athe-  No  Athe- 
nian policy,  it  may  have  been  simply  owing  to  the  busy  in^dlyP 
occupation  of  the  Athenian  arms  elsewhere,  that  the  value  453-437- 
of  Korkyra  in  hindering  Sikeliot  fleets  from  sailing  to 
PeloponnSsos,  or  in  hindering  Sikeliot  fleets  from  sailing  to 
Sicily,  was  not  openly  put  to  the  test  till  six  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaties,  till  some  years  after  the 
death  of  Perikles.     And  it  was  then  only  in  answer  to 
a  second  and  specially  urgent  appeal  from  both  £h%ion 
and  Leontinoi.    Yet  the  alliance  of  Korkyra  and  Athens 
may  have  indirectly  worked  for  Athens  in  those  regions. 
Our  next  notice  of  Sikeliot  or  Italiot  affairs  in  relation  to 
the  great  war  comes  from  the  other  side  at  a  stage  some- 
what later  than  the  Athenian  treaties.     At  the  very  be-  Pelopon- 
gmning  of  the  war,  after  Plataia  had  been  attacked  but  Viands  on 
before  Attica  had  been  invaded,  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  ^^^  ^^ 
determined  to  form  a  mighty  fleet  of  five  hundred  ships.  43i* 
To  that  fleet  those  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  which  took 
the  Lacedffimonian  side  were  bidden  to  contribute  ships  each 
in  its  measure,  and  moreover  to  pay  a  fixed  contribution 

^  Thno.  i.  6a.  ^    See  Appendix  n. 
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cfHAP.  Tin.  in  money  ^.    This  order^  for  it  distinctly  takes  the  shape 
of  an  order^  is  somewhat  startling.     It  implies  that  there 
were  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  cities  which  did  not  take  the 
Lacedsemonian  side^  and  it  farther  implies  that  those  which 
did  were  bound  to  obey  requisitions  from  the  Peloponnesian 
BeUtioDB    alliance.     But  nothing  that  we  have  hitherto  heard  of 
Sikeliots     ^^^  ^^  ^  suggested  the  thought  that  any  Dorian  city  of 
^^     Italy  or  Sicily  was  bound  to  any  city  of  Old  Greece  by 
Pelopon-     any  tie  stronger  than  those  colonial  ties  which  assuredly 
bound  Syracuse  to  Corinth^  and  which  may  have  bound 
Selinous  to  the  elder  Megara.     Such  relations  established 
no  political  bond  between  the  colony  and  the  political  allies 
Syraouie     of  the  metropolis.      Sjrracuse  might  conceivably  be  ap- 
okhar         pealed  to  to  step  in  among  the  members  of  the  common 
^^^^  household,  to   help  to  chastise  rebellious  Korkyra  or  to 
deliver  threatened  Potidaia.     But,  beyond  any  vague  senti- 
ment of  common  Dorian  origin,  Syracuse  had  no  tie  to 
Sparta,  and,  apart  from  the  grievances  of  Corinth,  she  had 
no  known  groimd  of  quarrel  with  Athens.    And  it  is  hard 
to  see  any  special  ground  on  which  any  of  the  other  Dorian 
cities  of  Sicily  could  be  expected  to  come  forward  zealously 
with  contingents  for  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  or  with  gifts 
Potnble     of  money  for  the  Peloponnesian  hoard.    Yet  the  words  of 
negotift-      ^^  history  in  more  than  one  place  seem  to  imply  the 
*^®"^         existence  of  some  relation  by  treaty  between  the  Pelopon- 
nesian alliance  and  some  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily.     It 
may  be  then  that,  between  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Leon^tinoi  and  the  Theban  attack  on 
Plataia,  Corinth  had  been  busy  with  diplomacy  at  Sjrra- 
cuse  and  other   Sikeliot  and  Italiot  cities.     It  may  be 
that  Sikeliot    help  was   talked   of,  but    that    Korkyra 
blocked  the  way,  or  that  it  was  expedient  to  say  that 
she  did  so. 

The  orders  sent  from  Peloponn^s  to  the  Dorian  cities 
>  See  Appendix  IV. 
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of  Sicily  bade  them  to  get  their  fleet  ready,  but  meanwhile  ohap.  vra. 
to  do  no  open  act  of  hostility  towards  Athens.    Till  the  l*«l?P<m- 
new  ships  were  ready  for  action,  they  were  to  observe  to-  orders 
wards  her  the  nsoal  practice  of  nentrab  in  time  of  war.  sikeliots. 
A  single  Athenian  ship  of  war  was  to  be  received  into  any 
Sikeliot  haven ;  a  greater  number  waa  to  be  refused  ad- 
mittance ^.    Whether  any  ships  were  really  b^un  or  not  No  part 
is  not  clear;    certainly  none  were  sent,  at  this  stage  of  sidly; 
the  long  war,  to  any  Peloponnesian  muster.    Four  years 
passed,  taking  in  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  the  431-437* 
long  struggle,  without  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  having  any 
part  or  lot  in  the  matter'.     Athens  was  smitten  by  the 
plague  and  lost  her  leader  in  Perikl^s — ^Plataia  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Sparta — Mitylene  revolted  against  Athens 
and  was  won  back  again — ^before  we  hear  of  a  blow  being 
struck  in  Sicily  or  from  Sicily. 

When  our  first  mention  of  Siciliim  affairs  comes,  it  First 
is  at  a  striking  moment.    Thucydides  has  just  recorded  ^^on  i^ 
the  revolutions  of  Korkyra,  he  has  made  his  deep  com- ^^^y»  pay- 
ments on  them  and  on  all  revolutions  ^  when  he  again 
casts   his    eyes   further    to    the    west,  and  records  the 
first  appearance  of  Attic  triremes  off  Sicilian  shores.    As 
yet  Syracuse  had  sent  no  help  to   Ccwrinth;   Leontinoi 
had  received  no  help  from  Athens.    It  is  at  this  moment  War  of 
that  we  first  hear  of  a  war  between  Syracuse  and  Leon-  aSTilJ!^- 
tinoi*;    we  do  not  distinctly  know  whether  its  begin- *^^^'' 
nmg  was  at  this  time.      It  may  have  begun,  it  may 

*  Thuc.  ii.  7.  3 ;  tA  SXXa  ijaruxd{orras  scai  ^ABtjvoIovs  hrxpiiivovs  fuq,  i^t 
Ua  iof  rovra  vapao'ircvcur^. 

*  Thacydides  says  this  in  so  many  words  (iii.  86.  3).  The  Dorian  dties 
of  Sicily  wp6s  tipf  rw  Awetikufunfiav  rh  wparror  dpxo/jJviw  rev  woKi/tav 
ivfifmxlar  Mx^<r<K¥,  oi  fiiyroi  (vr§irok4/itj<rdr  y€. 

*  lb.  iii  83-85. 

*  lb.  86.  I ;  :i9paie6cioi  leai  Aitc^rtvoi  h  ttiKtiuv  dAA^Aocr  mMBUmurw,  So 
Diod.zii.  53  ;  AcoktiVm,  IoXkiU^o^  fi^y  Starts  dwoutoiy  avyytrw  9i  'ABrpfotwf, 
iTuxoy  {fw6  JvpoKoalMf  woK€fwvfa£voi.  Thacydides  gives  no  reason;  Dio- 
d6ros  simply  suggests  one. 
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26  THE  WARS  OF  STRAOUSB  AND  ATHENS. 

CHAP.  Tin.  have  been  merely  threatening^  at  the  time  of  the  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Leontinoi.  At  any  rate  it  was  going 
on  now ;  the  share  of  Sicily  in  the  general  warfare  of  Hellas 
as  yet  took  the  shape,  not  of  help  given  by  Sikeliot  cities 
to  cities  in  Old  Greece  or  by  cities  in  Old  Greece  to  Sikeliot 
cities,  but  of  war&re  among  the  Sikeliot  cities  themsdves. 
But  the  lesser  strife  was  part  of  the  gpreater.  Syracusans 
did  not  go  forth  against  Ionian  neighbours  without  feeling 
that  they  were  taking  part  in  the  great  event  of  their 
time,  and  the  weaker  Ionian  alliance  in  Sicily  deemed  the 
Dorian  aggression  to  be  ground  for  calling  with  renewed 
urgency  for  help  at  the  hands  of  the  ally  of  Leontinoi,  the 
greatest  of  Ionian  cities. 

Allies  on  The  quarrel  between  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi  divided 
all  Greek  Sicily  and  spread  into  Italy.  The  line  of 
cleavage  was  nearly  according  to  race.  All  the  Dorian 
cities  of  the  island,  save  Kamarina  and  Akragas,  took 
the  part  of  Syracuse^.  For  Kamarina  to  join  the  Sy- 
racusan  alliance  would  have  been  almost  like  Korkyra 
PTiligfiTig  under  the  banners  of  Corinth.  She  parted  from 
her  fellows,  and  took  the  side  of  Leontinoi.  But  Do- 
rian feeling  must  have  been  strong  indeed  if  it  could  lead 
Akragas  to  take  part  in  an  enterprise  of  which  Syra- 
cuse was  the  head.    Most  likely,  as  at  a  later  time,  she 

Action  of    stood  aloof  in  sullen  neutrality^.    And  along  with  the 

Rhdgion;  Dorian  Sikeliots  was  ranged  one  Italiot  city  which  had 
not  forgotten  how  much  she  had  once  owed  to  a  Sjrra- 
cusan  deliverer^.  For  Lokroi  to  take  one  side  might  of 
itself  have  been  reason  enough  for  Rhegion  to  take  the 
other.  But  Bh^on  was  naturally  on  the  side  of  Leon- 
tinoi. Both  cities  were  of  ChaUddian  origin;  both  were, 
in  name  at  least,  allies  of  Athens.    The  Leontine  side  was 

^  Thoo.  lit  86.  3  ;  rots  tk  Aarpriyoa  at  XaXjulkKot  w6k€ts  »d  Ea/tApiva, 

*  lb.  viL  46. 1,  50.  I,  58. 1.    Ct  Cdamba,  p.  78. 

*  lb.  ilL  86.  3 ;  T$t  8^  *lraXlas  Aoicpoi  fA^r  T/vfOKOciom  ftfor,  *Pi;7iVoi  tk 
mrd  rd  £try7crb  lUorrbwr, 
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dearly  by  fsur  the  weaker.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  chip.  vm. 
Sikeliot  allies  Leontmoi  can  have  had  besides  Katang, 
Naxos,  and  Kamarina.  Himera,  with  a  Syracusan  element  of  Blmera ; 
in  her  population,  took  the  Syracusan  side.  Leontinoi  and 
her  allies  must  have  been  sore  pressed,  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful if  they  thought  of  an  appeal  for  Athenian  help 
under  the  terms  of  the  eristing  treaty. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  though  these  lists  of  allied  cities 
are  given,  yet,  in  the  few  words  which  describe  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign,  none  are  mentioned  save  the  two 
central  powers  on  each  side,  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi.  The 
strength  of  the  two  cities  was  widely  disproportioned ; 
Leontinoi  was  brought  to  great  straits.  Its  position,  more  DbtraiB  of 
inland  than  that  of  any  other  Greek  city  in  Sicily,  comes  ' 

clearly  out  when  we  hear  that  the  Syracusans  cut  them  off 
alike  from  the  land  and  from  the  sea^.    The  same  position 
which  in  after  times  made  Leontinoi  so  useful  an  outpost  of 
Syracuse  now  made  her  sadly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Syra- 
cuse when  the  furthest  Syracusan  outpost  on  that  side  was 
M^^ra^    Against  such  an  enemy  with  such  a  following 
of  allies  Sikeliot  and  Italiot  help  was  hopeless.    Indeed  of  the 
tiie  position  of  the  other  Chalkidian  cities  in  Sicily  was  ohaUddUn 
not  much  better  than  that  of  Leontinoi  ^    Nazos  was**'''^ 
threatened  by  Messana;    Katang  must   have  been  sore 
pressed  by  the  presence  of  a  Syracusan  garrison  at  Inessa 
and  by  the  enmity  of  the  neighbouring  Hybla,  a  Sikel 
town  by  that  time  most  likely  pretty  thoroughly  hellen- 
ized  \    The  only  hope  for  Leontinoi  and  her  allies  lay  in 

^  Thao.  liL  86.  4 ;  {fw6  Ibfpaisocim  rrp  re  T^t  Aprpnrro  mk  $Qk&ff<njs, 

*  This  is  the  remark  of  Colomba,  in  the  artide  already  refened  to, 

P-  75. 

'  Of  the  relations  between  Syracose  and  Inessa  we  shall  hear  presently. 
Gdoinba  (p.  75)  suggests  that  there  was  also  a  Syracosan  garrison  in  the 
Galeatic  Hybla.  That  that  Hybla  was  at  a  later  time  on  the  Syracusan 
side  appears  from  Thaoydides,  vL  6a.  5,  94*  3.  But  it  is  not  spoken  of 
as  a  possession  or  dependenoy  of  Syraoose^  and,  considering  its  action 
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CHAP.  Tin.  have  been  merely  threatening^  at  the  time  of  the  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Leontinoi.  At  any  rate  it  was  going 
on  now ;  the  share  of  Sicily  in  the  general  warfare  of  Hellas 
as  yet  took  the  shape,  not  of  help  given  by  Sikeliot  cities 
to  cities  in  Old  Greece  or  by  cities  in  Old  Greece  to  Sikeliot 
cities,  but  of  war&re  among  the  Sikeliot  cities  themselves. 
Bat  the  lesser  strife  was  part  of  the  gpreater.  Syracusans 
did  not  go  forth  against  Ionian  neighbours  without  feeling 
that  they  were  taking  part  in  the  great  event  of  their 
time,  and  the  weaker  Ionian  alliance  in  Sicily  deemed  the 
Dorian  aggression  to  be  ground  for  calling  with  renewed 
urgency  for  help  at  the  hands  of  the  ally  of  Leontinoi,  the 
greatest  of  Ionian  cities. 

Allies  on  The  quarrel  between  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi  divided 
all  Greek  Sicily  and  spread  into  Italy.  The  line  of 
cleavage  was  nearly  according  to  race.  All  the  Dorian 
cities  of  the  island,  save  Kamarina  and  Akragas,  took 
the  part  of  Syracuse^.  For  Kamarina  to  join  the  Sy- 
racusan  alliance  would  have  been  almost  like  Korkyra 
enlisting  under  the  banners  of  Corinth.  She  parted  from 
her  fellows,  and  took  the  side  of  Leontinoi.  But  Do- 
rian feeling  must  have  been  strong  indeed  if  it  could  lead 
Akragas  to  take  part  in  an  enterprise  of  which  Syra- 
cuse was  the  head.    Most  likely,  as  at  a  later  time,  she 

Action  of    stood  aloof  in  sullen  neutrality^.    And  along  with  the 

Rhdgioa^  Dorian  Sikeliote  was  ranged  one  Italiot  city  which  had 
not  forgotten  how  much  she  had  once  owed  to  a  Syra- 
cusan  deliverer^.  For  Lokroi  to  take  one  side  might  of 
itself  have  been  reason  enough  for  Rhegion  to  take  the 
other.  But  Bhegion  was  naturally  on  the  side  of  Leon- 
tinoi. Both  cities  were  of  ChaUddian  origin;  both  were, 
in  name  at  least,  allies  of  Athens.    The  Leontine  side  was 

^  Thao.  in.  86.  3 ;  roc^  8^  Acovr^oir  al  XaXMiHucai  w6Ktis  md  EaftApir€t, 
*  lb.  vii.  46. 1,  50.  I,  58.  I.    CI  Colnmba,  p.  78. 
'  lb.  iii  86.  3 ;  T$t  8^  *lraXlas  Aoiepoi  fikr  'XvfOKOciom  i^ottr,  'P^iVw  81 
mrd  rd  £try7crb  Aitorrbww, 
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dearly  by  far  the  weaker.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  ohap.  vra. 
Sikeliot  allies  Leontinoi  can  have  had  besides  Katane, 
Naxos^  and  Kamarina.  Himera,  with  a  Syiacusan  element  of  mnera ; 
in  her  population^  took  the  Syracusan  side.  Leontinoi  and 
her  allies  must  have  been  sore  pressed,  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful if  they  thought  of  an  appeal  for  Athenian  help 
under  the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  though  these  lists  of  allied  cities 
are  given,  yet,  in  the  few  words  which  describe  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign,  none  are  mentioned  save  the  two 
central  powers  on  each  side,  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi.  The 
strength  of  the  two  cities  was  widely  disproportioned ; 
Leontinoi  was  brought  to  great  straits.  Its  position,  more  DbtraM  of 
inland  than  that  of  any  other  Greek  city  in  Sicily,  comes  ' 

clearly  out  when  we  hear  that  the  Syracusans  cut  them  ofE 
alike  from  the  land  and  from  the  sea^.     The  same  position 
which  in  after  times  made  Leontinoi  so  useful  an  outpost  of 
Syracuse  now  made  her  sadly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Syra- 
cuse when  the  furthest  Syracusan  outpost  on  that  side  was 
Megara.    Against  such  an  enemy  with  such  a  following 
of  allies  Sikeliot  and  Italiot  help  was  hopeless.    Indeed  of  the 
tiie  position  of  the  other  Chalkidian  cities  in  Sicily  was  chalkidiftn 
not  much  better  than  that  of  Leontinoi  2.    Nazos  was**'''^ 
threatened  by  Messana;    Katang  must   have  been  sore 
pressed  by  the  presence  of  a  Sjrracusan  garrison  at  Inessa 
and  by  the  enmity  of  the  neighbouring  Hybla,  a  Sikel 
town  by  that  time  most  likely  pretty  thoroughly  hellen- 
ized  \    The  only  hope  for  Leontinoi  and  her  alUes  lay  in 

^  Thao.  iii.  86.  4 ;  bwb  'Xvpaieoaiom  rijf  re  tQs  ^pyovro  icat  Boki^ffrfs, 

*  This  it  the  remark  of  Colombft,  in  the  artide  already  referred  to, 

P-  75. 

'  Of  the  reUtioDB  between  SyraooBe  and  IneMa  we  shaU  hear  prefently. 
Colnmba  (p.  75)  loggeeta  that  there  waa  also  a  Syraouaan  garrison  in  the 
Galeatic  Hybla.  That  that  Hybla  was  at  a  later  time  on  the  Syraoosan 
aide  appears  from  Thncydides,  vi  6a.  5,  94.  3.  But  it  is  not  spoken  of 
as  a  possession  or  dependenoy  of  Syraoose,  and,  oonsidering  its  aotlon 
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CHAP.  vm.  the  help  of  the  great  Ionian  city  beyond  the  sea^  the  ally  both 
Embassy     of  Leontinoi  and  of  Bhfigion.    An  embassy  was  accordingly 
B.0. 437.     sent  to  Athens,  an  embassy  by  no  means  void  of  importance 
at  the  time^  but  which  in  after  times  drew  to  itself  a  de- 
gree of  notice  both  greater  in  amount  and  different  in  kind 
from  any  that  it  finds  at  the  hands  of  onr  contemporary 
guide  ^. 
Pleadings       From  the  few  words  which  Thucydides  gives  to  the 
allies.        matter,  we  learn  only  that^  besides  the  general  claims  of 
Ionian  bloody  the  orators  of  the  Leontine  alliance  natur- 
ally laid  special  stress  on  the  treaties  which  were  still  in 
force  between  Athens  and  two  of  their  number.      We  are 
GorgiM      not  told  the  name  of  any  member  of  the  embassy.     The 
^mLeon-  ^t&r  historian  of  the  island  speaks  of  an  embassy  of  which 
^^^^'         the  renowned  Gorgias  of  Leontinoi  was  the  head ;  and  he 
tells  US;  as  other  later  writers  do  also,  how  the  special 
style  of  his  rhetoric^  a  style  as  yet  unknown  at  Athens, 
so  won  the  ear  of  the  assembly  that  it  was  in  answer  to 
his  irresistible  pleading  that  Athenian  help  was  voted  to 
his  threatened  city^     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Gorgias  was  there,  or  that  he  made  an  eloquent  speech 
Effects       in  a  somewhat  artificial  style  of  oratory.     There  is  no 
oratory,      reason  to  doubt  that  this  embassy  marked  a  period  in  the 
life  of  Gorgias,  his  transfer  from  a  purely  Sicilian  to  a  Pan- 
hellenic  position  \    Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
in  this  way  the  embassy  became  an  event  of  importance  in 
the  general  history  of  Greek  oratoiy,  by  extending  the 
influence  of  Gorgias  and  increasing  the  popularity  of  his 
style.     But  the  immediate  political  effect  of  his  mission 
Later  ezag-  has  clearly  been  exaggerated.      As  with  so  many  other 
*^*'^*^'^    orators,  philosophers,  and  poets  *,  his  fame  grew  in  later 

In  the  tune  of  Dnoetioi  (see  toL  it  p.  565),  it  may  well  have  been  an  inde- 
pendent ally. 

'  See  Appendix  Y.  >  See  Appendix  Y. 

»  See  ToL  tt.  p.  413.  *  See  toI.  li.  p.  343. 
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ages,  and  the  notion  of  his  political  importance  grew  with  chap.  vni. 
it.  The  statesman  of  the  time  gives  more  practical  reasons 
for  the  help  given  by  Athens  to  Leontinoi  than  the  magic 
effect  of  the  speech  of  Oorgias.  Kindred  blood  was  openly 
professed  as  the  motive;  the  Athenians  woold  not  leave 
their  kinsmai  of  Leontinoi  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  Dorians 
of  Syracuse.  That  was  doubtless  the  pretext  of  the  ori- 
ginal treaty;  and  the  Sikeliot  kinsfolk  of  Athens  were  now 
so  hardly  pressed  that  Athens  oould  not  for  very  shame 
any  longer  refose  to  do  something  for  them.  Bat  Athenian  Obiects  of 
politicians  could  farther  see  the  advantage  of  hindering  ^^ 
Sicilian  com  from  being  brought  to  Peloponngsos.  They 
also  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  some  practical  in- 
quiries as  to  the  chances  of  winning  for  Athens  something 
in  the  shape  of  direct  Sicilian  dominion^  as  distinguished 
from  the  forms  of  influence  and  alliance  which  were  all 
that  she  had  as  yet  sought  for^.  The  former  motive  may 
have  been  of  special  force  at  a  time  when  Korkyra^  torn 
by  internal  strife^  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  fulfil  her 
duty  as  keeper  of  the  Ionian  sea.  The  latter  shows  that 
the  interest  which  Athens  had  long  taken  in  the  affairs 
of  the  West  was  already  banning  to  grow  into  the  spirit 
which  came  to  its  full  size  eleven  years  later.  As  yet  the 
possibility  of  Sicilian  dominion  for  Athens  was  a  question 
to  be  solved ;  eleven  years  later  there  was^  in  the  Atheniui 
mind,  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  fleet — clearly  not  a  large  one  * — under  two  com-  First 
manders^  Lach^  and  CharoiadSs^  set  forth  while  it  wasgeetin 
still  summer.     It  is  perhaps  vain  to  ask  what  was  the  plan  ^^^y- 

427. 

*  See  Appendix  V. 

•  Thne.  iii.  86.  1,6;  Karaffrdrrfs  0^  h  *P$7ior  rijs  IroAiof  rdv  ir6K€fio¥ 
iwMovrro  furd,  rSfw  (vfifidxwv.  The  nambera  of  the  fleet  are  not  giyen ; 
bat  in  0.  88  the  joint  fleeta  of  Athens  and  Rhdgion  number  onlj  thirtj 
■hips.  Dioddros  (zii.  54)  makes  a  hundred  Athenian  ships  go  forth,  which 
ftre  Joined  hj  a  hundred  from  Bh^gion. 
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CHAP.  vm.  coast  ^.     The  town  on  the  peninsula  was  held  by  the  force 
Messanian  of  two  Messanian  tribes^  a  phrase  which  makes  us  wish 
to  know  more  of   the   civil  and  military  arrangements 
of  Messana.^.     In  a  commonwealth  whose  citizens  came  of 
so  many  branches  of  the  Greek  name^  with  some  most 
likely  that  did  not  belong  to  the  Greek  name  at  all^ 
the  division  into  tribes   would  naturally   follow  distinc- 
tions of  race^,   and   this   or  that  tribe   might  not  un- 
likely have  objects  and  a   policy   of  its  own.     Besides 
the   garrison   in  the   fortress^    an   ambush    was   laid   to 
set  on  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  on  landing^.     Th^ 
liers-in-wait  were   soon   scattered  with  great   slaughter^ 
and  the  allied  force  attacked  the  walls  of  Mylai.    The 
Messanian  tribes   that  defended   it  had  clearly  no  very 
burning  zeal  for  the  cause  of   Syracuse  and  her  allies. 
They  seem  to  have  made  no  resistance  at  all ;  they  at  once 
surrendered  the  akropolis,   and   even  agreed  to  join  t£e 
Messana     Athenians  in  their  march  on  Messana  itself^.     The  city 
Athenfl.      yielded  with  as   little   trouble  as  its  outlying  fortress. 
Messana  joined  the  alliance^  giving  hostages  and  agreeing 
to  every  Athenian  demand  ®. 
Yalaeand       An  important   Sikeliot  city  was   thus  gained  to  the 
^the        Athenian  side.     Indeed  very  few   successes  could  have 
^?J^^  been  more  valuable  to  the  invaders  than  the  occupation  of 
Messana.    Those  who  held  both  Messana  and  Bhegion 
commanded  the  strait  without  danger  of  opposition.     This 
great  advantage   had   not  indeed  been  gained  by  any 
special  display  of  Athenian  strength.     The  Athenians  had 

^  Thuo.  iiL  90.  a ;  M  MvA^f  rds  twk  MKrfftjviM^. 

'  lb.  3 ;  irvxov  t'k  h6o  <^KaX  iv  rats  MvXait  rw  Mt<r<np^UfP  <ppovpovcai, 

'  Ab  at  Thourioi  ;  see  aboye,  p.  11 ;  aa  at  Kyrdnd,  Herod,  iy.  161. 

*  Thao.  iii.  90.  4 ;  «»/  rata  itaX  M9pay  wtwoirjfihcu  rots  dird  ru/y  vt&it. 

'  lb. ;  r{»  kftiftoTi  vpoa0aX6yT€t  i^dyiutffav  d/JioXjoyiq,  r4iv  rt  ditp6wo\iv 
wafoZdvvai  itai  M  Mtffff^yriy  (vtrrpar^cai, 

*  lb.  5 ;  mpoatx'^fl^^^  ^  <^o2  [o2  Mc<r0i}yiM]  ifx^povs  re  iirr§s  moI 
rSXXa  «i<rrd  'Kafaox6iwfoi, 
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won  Messana  because  a  part  of  its  population  had  taken  chap.  Tin. 
the  side  of  those  who  attacked  it.    Still,  by  whateyer 
means,  Messana  was  gained  for  Athens ;   and  it  is  clear 
that  this  suoeess  had  a  powerful  effect  on  mai's  minds 
throughout  the  island.     It  seems  to  have  speciaDy  im- 
pressed those  who  were  not  of  Hell^c  blood.    It  was  felt 
by  the  Elymian  rival  of  Selinous  and  by  the  Sikels  who 
were  unwilling  subjects  of  Syracuse.    It  is  from  Thucydides  Renewed 
himsdf^  though  only  casually  in  a  later  notice,  that  we  with 
learn  that  it  was  now  that  Segesta  roiewed  the  alliance  ^^K^*^ 
with  Athens  which  she  had  entered  into  nearly  thirty  years 
before  ^.    We  can  better  understand  the  motiye  now  than 
we  could  at  the  eariiw  time.     Howerer  things  may  have 
stood  in  the  days  when  Halikyai  was  seemingly  looked 
on  as  dangerous,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  immediate  motive 
now  is  to  be  found  in  the  never-&iling  disputes  between 
Segesta  and  her  nearest  Greek  neighbour  to  the  south.   Se- 

Unous  was  hostile  to  Athens :  so  was  Himara*  the  nearest  Serau 

andSeli- 
Oreek  neighbour  of  Segesta  to  the  east ;  but  on  that  side  nous. 

Phoenician  Panormoe  and  Solous  would  doubtless  be  pro- 
tection enough  for  the  Elymian  city.  We  are  not  told 
whether  anything  immediately  came  of  this  alliance,  any 
more  than  of  that  which  went  before  it,  or  of  the  first 
alliances  with  Bhegion  and  Leontinoi.  But  it  would  be 
remembered  with  no  small  effect  in  later  times,  and  both 
this  and  the  earUer  alliance  are  signs  of  the  increased 
importance  which  is  beginning  to  belong  to  the  western 
side  of  Sicily.  The  dark  hints  that  we  have  already  had 
may  show  that  this  importance  is  nothing  really  new^  but 
rather  something  whidi  is  simply  coming  more  promi- 
nently into  sight.  But  this  renewed  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Segesta  directly  connects  itself  with  the  two 
great  events  of  the  second  half  of  the  century.    It  was  the 

'  In  Thac  yi.  6.  a  the  ScgeeUns  i4>peal  to  ij  ytyv^/Umj  M  AAxffot  *  •  •  • 
iv/iimxia.    See  Appendix  YIIL 

VOL.  III.  D 
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cnAT,  rau  ztbm  €fl  Segesta,  ber  diqmtes  with  SeUnoos,  iriiich  ware 

the  immediate  occasion  both  of  the  great  Athenian  inyasioQ 

and  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion  that  followed  it. 

Stk^  For  the  pvesent  at  least  there  are  others  amon^  the  non- 

«catiL        HeDenic  inhabitants  of  Sicily  whose  fates  awaken  a  deeper 

interest  than  those  of  the  El  jmians  of  Segesta.     The  mere 

coming  of  the  Athenian  force  had  cansed  no  small  stir 

among  those  Sikd  commnnities  which  had  been  broo^t 

under  the  dominion  of  Syncose  after  the  death  of  Dacetius. 

To  them  Athens  or  any  oth^  power  that  was  hostile  to 

Tbe  SSkd    Syracuse  seemed  a  deliyerer.     Enrolled  against  thar  will 

BjnKOfe     among  the  allies  of  Syracuse — the  name  allies  shows  that 

j^^P^      they  remained  distinct  thoogh  subject  communities — they 

threw  off  the  yoke  and  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  ^.     The 

Sikels  could  have  no  share  in  the  last  enterprise  of  the 

summer^  though  it  was  carried  on  in  a  hmd  which  had 

Taldiig       once  belonged  to  their  forefathers.     The  Athenian  fleet 

jjijksian      9aHei  to  the  territory  of  Lokroi;  a  descent  was  made;  the 

PeripolUm.  i^ijiang  were  defeated^  and  a  fort  known  as  the  Peripoliom 

by  the  mouth  of  ihe  river  Halex  was  taken^     But  the 

winter  saw  an  enterprise  which  must  indeed  have  stirred 

Joint         every  Sikel  heart.     Inessa.  once  ihe  Hieronian  jEtna^  then 
ftU«ck  on  .  . 

^;  iu  one  of  the  chief  trophies  of  the  successful  days  of  Ducetius', 

*  niac  iH.  105.  I.  The  Atheniaaf  act  /ccrd  rtm^  'BUU^nifr  ^/ip&x^  ni 
5^ M  luctXSn^  KarA  MpArot  dpx^fuwoi  hwi  XvpcuroaSai^  Mai  ^^fiftaxoi  Srm  dwo- 
erhrrtt  aitroit  6m6  rwv  Tvptutoaiatw  ^vrcvoXZ/fOvr. 

'  Tboc.  ilL  99 ;  «a2 U^twokum  alpown  t^Mrf  'AXapn  wvrofif.  Arnold 
remarks : '  a  guard  fort  or  station  of  the  wtplroKou  ....  Formerly  the  word 
was  written  with  a  capital  letter,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name.*  DonbUees 
the  name  means  fort ;  bnt  it  wonld  seem  to  hare  beoome  a  proper  name. 
That  is,  if  the  coins  wiUi  the  legend  PEPIFOAAN  PTrANATAN  bdong  to 
it.  See  Holm,  ii.  404 ;  Head,  EUst.  Nam.  91 ;  Cdnmba,  p.  8a  For  ^dlian 
history  the  point  may  fkirly  be  left  open. 

*  Thnc  iii  103.  i ;  ^Imjcffow  ri  luctXuc^  w6Xd<r/Jui,  The  rd  is  emphatic, 
and  is  by  no  means  folly  represented  by  an  indefinite  article.  To  thoee 
who  hare  read  the  history  of  Dncetios  it  might  seem  dangerons  to  alter 
the  order  of  a  sin|^  word  in  Thacydides'  aooooni.  The  snbjection  which 
these  Bikels  soo^  to  throw  off  was  Tery  reoenl 
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was  now  so  &r  in  Syracnsan  hands  that  it  had  a  Sjrracusan  chap.  vth. 
garrison  in  its  akropolis  \    A  foreign  garrison  in  the  chief  Syracusan 
fortress  of  a  town  is  a   state  of  things  with  which  we 
become  familiar  in  a  later  stage  of  Greek  history;  Athens 
herself  had  to  endure  it  when  Macedonia  was  too  strong 
for  her.     Such  an  occupation  of  course  implies   complete 
practical  subjection ;   but  it   in  no  way  carried  with  it 
the  suppression  of  the  ordinary  life   of  an    independent 
community  in  the  rest  of  the  town.    A  Syracusan  garri- 
son in  Inessa,  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  Oreek  Eatane, 
was  to  the  new  Sikel  allies  of  Athens  a  badge  of  sub- 
jection which  it  must  have  been  their  foremost  object  to 
get  rid  of.     The  whole  allied  force  therefore,  Athenian, 
Sikeliot,  and  Sikel,  marched  against  Inessa  and  attacked 
the  Syracusan  fortress  ^.     To  take  it  was  found  to  be  Defeat 
beyond  their   power,  and  they  were  driven  to   retreat.  Atheniang 
Then  the  garrison  of  Inessa  sallied  forth ;  they  set  upon  j^j^^^" 
the  allies  who  formed  the  Athenian  rereward — did  the 
Sikels  take  the  post  of  honour  in  the  retreat  ? — and  slew 
and  put  to  flight  not  a  few  \    Presently  the  Athenian  PurUier 
fleet,   seemingly  without  the   help  of  any  allies,  made  LokroL 
another  successful  inroad   into  the  territory  of  Lokroi 
Of  the  Lokrians  who  came  to  defend  their  lands  three 
hundred  were  slain  ^;   but  this  was  small  compensation 
for  the  breakdown  of  the  combined  enterprise  against 
Inessa. 

It  was  most  likely  the  ill-success  of   that  enterprise  New 
which  led  the  Sikeliot  allies  of  Athens  to  send  an  embassy  embassy 
to  the  protecting  city,  praying  that  a  greater  force  might  ^(^J^® "f 
be  sent  to  their  help  *.     The  envoys  set  forth  the  state  of  426-425- 

'  Thac.  iii.  103.  a ;  ol  Tijv  dxpSwoXtv  livpa«6etot  (txa^' 

•  lb. ;  Iv  tJ  Ayaxoa/rfffti  haripoa  *A0TjvcdM^  rots  ^vfiit&xois  ivax'^povfftv 
kmTi$€rrat  ol  Im  tov  T(ixi<f/uiT05  Xvp<uc6ffioi, 

•  lb.  *  lb. 

'  lb.  115.  3 ;  o2  Ik  2i/rcX/f  ^vfiftaxot  vktvffca^Tts  Ivcctror  robs  *A9rjvaiovs 
fiorfiw  ff^lfft  vXciOifi  yavwL 
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CHAP.  mi.  the  case  in  plain  words.     By  land  the  Syracosans  had  the 

better  of  them,  even  in  their  own  territory.     That  is  to 

say^  the  enterprise  which  was  to  relieve  them  from  the 

grievance  of  the  Syracusan  garrison  at  Inessa  had  failed 

to  give  them  any  help.     By  sea  the  small  Athenian  force 

was  able  to  keep  their  enemies  in  check ;  bat  the  Sjrra- 

cnsans  were  minded  to  endure  this  no  longer ;  they  were 

g^etting  ready  a  naval  force  of  their  own  ^.     That  no  naval 

help  had  gone  from  Syracuse  to  Peloponnesos  we  know 

very  well;   but  one  wonders  that  the  powerful  fleet  of 

which  we  heard  some  years  back  had  been^  as  seems  now 

New  ex-     to  be  implied^  allowed  to  come  to  nothing.    The  Athenians 

Yoted.        granted  the  prayer  of  their  allies ;  they  wished  to  bring 

the  Sicilian  war  to  a  quicker  end.     They  further  wished^ 

at  a  moment  when  they  had  no  great  naval  enterprise  on 

hand,  to  keep  their  own  seamen  in  practiced     Forty  ships 

Pyihoddrog  were  votcd  for  Sicilian  service.    Pythod6ro8,  one  of  the 

onoe.  genends  of  the  yesr,  was  sent  out  at  once  with  a  small 

force.    Two  other  commanders,  Sophokles  and  Eurymeddn 

— ^the  latter  a  name  which  we  shall  often  hear  again — were 

to  follow  presently  with  a  larger  body  \ 

Lachds  Meanwhile  Laches  was  not  idle,  neiilier  were  his  Sikel 

agidnst       allies.     The  masters  of  the  strait  could  do  what  they 

imd^^para.  P^^*®^  ^^  *^®  northern  coast.     The  Athenian  ships  sailed 

426-435.     to  the  territory  of  Himera ;  they  made  a  landings  in  which 

the  Sikels  from  the  hills  bore  a  part  by  invading  the  more 

distant  parts    of  the  Himeraian  lands  ^.     The  extreme 

'  Thnc  ill.  115.  4;  rrjs  /ikv  y^s  a{rr&¥  ot  'S,vpaic6ffiot  ktcpirow,  rijs  dk 
$ak&a<njs  6Xiyats  yavaly  flpySftfPot  w<ip€ffK€v&Coirro  vcarrucdv  (tfrttyttporrts 

'  lb.  5  ;  A/JM  iihf  ^yai/uwoi  $d(r<roy  rbv  kic^'w6\€fwy  icaTaXvOii<rt<rOai,  fya 
Hk  /3ovX<$/icr<M  iitXiTif¥  rov  vavrueov  wottMai, 

'  lb.  6 ;  rdv  /tk¥  c^  fya  rSav  arparfiy&r  iarioruKoM  nv$69ofp<»  Axfycut 
vauol,  So^oicX^a  9i  rdv  IfiacrpariZov  koJL  ElpVfU^oirru  rdr  BovicXicvt  M  r&v 

*  lb.  I ;  6,f6fiaffw  Iwovfiaairro  U  rSiw  vww  furiL  r&w  tuctXSti^  /b'9a$€v 
i<r0t0\iiM&nf¥  Iff  rd  iax^ra  r^f  'Ifupaias,    The  emendation  of  XunK&r 
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eastern  part  must  be  meant.    That  was  the  only  part  of  chap.  vni. 

the  lands  of  Himera  which  laj  open  to  Sikel  ^lemies^  to 

the  men  of  Paropns  and  Cephaloedium^  who  had  doubtless 

kept  their  complete  independ^ice  of  Syracuse  or  any  other 

Greek  power.   We  long  to  hear  something  of  Dncetins'  new 

city  of  Kale  Akte,  s(»nething  of  his  friend  Arch6nidte  of 

Herbita,  so  pointedly  mariced  ont  as  the  friend  of  Athens  \ 

But  neither  is  mentioned.    The  isles  of  Aiolos  were  harried 

this  winter  also^  and  Lach^  came  back  to  Bh^on  to 

find  himself  superseded  in  his  command  by  Pythoddros  ^. 

The  new  commander's  beginning  was,   in  one  region  atPythodArot 

least,  less  successful  than  that  of  his  predecessor.     Early  in  i^y  ^i^ 

the  spring  he  sailed  once  more  to  Peripolion,  which  would  I^^ri*^' 

seem  to  have  passed  again  into  Lokrian  hands.     He  met 

the  Lokrians  in  battle;  he  underwent  a  defeat,  and  went 

back  to  Rh^gion  ^. 

The   spring  was  further  marked  by  an   eruption   of  Eruption  of 
JStna,  the  third  known  to  Thucydides  to  have  happened  ^2$. 
since  the  b^^inning  of  Oreek  settlement  in  Sicily  \     The 
first  and  second,  the  mythical  and  the  historical,  we  have 
abeady  heard  of  *.     The  second  is  ennobled  by  the  verse 
of   JEschylus  and  Pindar*;   a  few  words  of  the  prose 

for  ^iMtXtcoTw  is  quite  certain;    yet  the  necessity  of  guessing  is  un- 
pleasant. 

*  Thuc  vii.  I.  4.    See  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  381. 

'  l%uc  iii.  115.  I ;  dyaxP^p^caarrts  di  If  *Tiyioy  UvOitfiopo^  riv  laokixo^ 
*K97pndam  erparqyhv  Kara\dfAfi<u^ov<ny  M  rds  yavt  itiSoxw  Shf  6  Ai&xifs 
jfpX^v  ^^  Sicilian  campaign  of  Ladite  seems  to  be  referred  to  by 
Aristophanes,  Wasps,  440 ;  dXk*  iyKoif&/uy,  Swi^s,  &s  Um  AAxrjn  yvri. 
The  Scholiast  is  not  very  clear  about  the  matter ;  but  it  seems  that  Ele6n 
prosecuted  Lachds  for  peculation,  &s  ret  ^ft6<ria  xP^f^^fO'  fr<pfT€pi<rafihfov 
Mat  vXovHiffearros. 

*  Thuc.  iii.  115.  7  ;  iwXtwrt  TfKtvrSnrros  rov  x^f*^^  ^^  ''^  hoKpSw 
^fioifnoy  t  wp6r€po¥  h&x'is  <2Xc. 

*  lb.   116.  I ;   Iftpari  ircp2  o^^  rh  tap  rovro  6  fAa^  to5  -mtp^  4«  T§f 

»  See  vol.  L  p.  378 ;  ii.  p.  343. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  ^.  274,  379. 
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CHAP.  vin.  of  Thucydides,  a  not  less  worthy  tribute,  are  all  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  third.     As  could  not  well  fail,  the 

Empedo-  fire-flood  did  damage  in  the  lands  of  Katane.  Why  was 
not  Empedokl&s  there  to  play  the  part  of  the  Pious 
Brethren  in  one  age  and  of  Saint  Agatha  in  another? 
It  befits  the  strange  mixture  of  the  mystical  and  the  prac- 
tical in  his  character,  if  we  answer  that  he  was  fighting 
for  Syracuse  against  the  allies  of  Katan6  ^. 

The  year         The  year  on  which  we  have  entered  is,  for  both  Athens 

tts^imuoTt-  and  Sparta,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  whole  story 

»"^®®  1"^       of  the  war.     It  is  the  year  of  Pylus  and  SphaktSria ;  it  is 

history.       one  of  the  years  of  Eorkyra.     Had  it  been  less  memorable 

in  the  general  history  of  Greece,  it  might  have  been  more 

memorable  in  the  special  history  of  Sicily;  at  any  rate  it 

might  have  had  to  record  a  longer  tale  of  Athenian  success. 

Early  in  the  summer,  when  the  com  was  coming  into  ear  *, 

an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  ships  was  sent  forth  under 

Eurymeddn  and  SophoklSs.     Their  chief  and  final  object 

was  Sicily;  but  they  were  bidden  to  stop  on  their  way  to 

give  help  to  the  democratic  party  in  Korkyra.     Moreover 

the   energetic   Demosthenes    went  with   them,  with    no 

regular  command,  but  with  a  general  authority  to  use  the 

fleet  for  any  enterprise  along  the  Peloponnesian  coast  that 

Athenian    he  thought  good^.      Of  this  last  commission  came  the 

inSioilY      ^^^  brilliant  Athenian  success  of  the  whole  war;  Pylos 

ruined  by    ^^^  occupied  as  a  lasting  thorn  in  the  side  of  Sparta; 

»tPylo8.     the  Spartans  in  Sphakteria  were  led  captive  to  Athens. 

But  the  Athenian  cause  in  Sicily  was  ruined.     The  fleet 

tarried  at  Pylos;  it  tarried  again  at  Korkyra;  it  reached 

*  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  354. 

*  Thuo.  iy.  1. 1  ;  tov  twiyiyyo/Aifou  Bipovs  wfpi  otrov  UfioKfiv.  The  date 
is  giyen  for  the  SyrmoaBaa  attaok  on  Mesianft ;  but  the  other  events  were 
imd  Todf  alro^f  xp^^ovt  tov  fpos  (iv.  a.  i). 

»  lb.  3.  4. 
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Sicily  too  late  to  support  Pythoddros  in  a  struggle  against  chap.  vm. 
superior  forces^  too  late  to  hinder  or  to  revenge  the  loss  of 
the  one  great  advantage  which  Athens  had  gained  in  the 
island. 

The  accession  of  Messana  to  the  Athenian  side  was  felt 
hy  the  enemies  of  Athens  in  Sicily  and  Italy  as  a  special 
call  to  its  recovery.  Our  Athenian  guide  clearly  points 
out  the  difference  of  feeling  between  a  greater  and  a 
smaller  commonwealth^  between  one  which  does  not  rise 
above  purely  local  friendship  and  hatred  and  one  whose 
position  entitles  and  compels  it  to  shape  its  policy  from  a 
wider  point  of  view.  At  Lokroi  there  was  a  strong  desire  to 
win  back  Messana  to  the  Dorian  alliance;  but  it  was  mainly 
because  the  hated  Rh^on  could  be  better  attacked  if  it 
were  again  put  between  two  enemies  at  Lokroi  and  at 
Messana^.  At  Syracuse  Messana  was  looked  on  as  the 
key  of  Sicily;  let  Messana  become  the  Athenian  head- 
quarters, and  from  that  base  of  operations  it  would  be  easy 
to  come  against  Syracuse  with  a  greater  forced  A  joint 
enterprise  was  therefore  planned.  Syracuse  and  Lokroi 
each  furnished  ten  ships  for  the  attack  on  Messana  by  sea, 
while  the  Lokrians  entered  the  Bhegine  territory  with 
their  full  land-force.  The  commonwealth  of  Rhegion  was 
just  then  not  of  one  mind;  the  resistance  therefore  was 
feeble,  and  the  Lokrians  harried  without  hindrance.  There 
were  even  Rhegine  exiles,  banished  oligarchs,  we  must 
suppose,  who  did  not  scruple  to  lead  the  Lokrian  invaders 
against  their  own  city  \    Nor  was  Messana  of  one  mind 

^  Thac.  iv.  1.2;  ol  Aostpd  «ard  ^x^of  rd  *Vrjybwir,fiwk6itivoi  dfuporipoiBfp 
abroift  MaTawo\tftuv. 

'  lb.  3  ;  o2  Snipcur^KM  Spwrts  ir^o<r/3oA^  jfxor  rd  x^P^^  ^  JuetXitu  icai 
^MfMwoi  Tovs  *A$fp^aiws  /lil  l£  a&rov  dp/i^/uwoi  irori  <r<plffi  iiti(oyt  wapa- 
CMtvy  MXBoMiv. 

•  lb.  3 ;  iLiuL  tk  mt^viftwayAirrcji^  Tffytwvif  ^vydHo/yf  of  ^trav  vap  ainois*  rh 
Y^p  *P47ior  M  9oK\nf  XP^^^  karoffiaC^,  mt  Mpara  ijy  ly  rf  wap6vrt  ro^ 
AoMpQ^  d/t6r€ff$ai,    I  oMi  makd  nothing  more  than  Groie  (viL  176)  oould 
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OHAP.  vm.  coast  ^.     The  town  on  the  peninsula  was  held  by  the  &rce 
Messaniaii  of  two  Messanian  tribes^  a  phrase  which  makes  us  wish 
to  know  more  of  the  civil  and  military  arrangements 
of  Messana^.     In  a  commonwealth  whose  citizens  came  of 
so  many  branches  of  the  Greek  name^  with  some  most 
likely  that  did  not  belong  to  the  Greek   name  at  all^ 
the  division  into   tribes   would  naturally   follow  distinc* 
tions  of  race^,   and   this   or  that  tribe   might  not  un- 
likely have  objects  and  a  policy   of  its   own.     Besides 
the   garrison  in  the   fortress^    an   ambush    was   laid   to 
set  on  the  Atheniws  and  their  allies  on  landing  ^.     Th^ 
liers-in-wait  were   soon   scattered  with  great  slaughter^ 
and  the  allied  force  attacked  the  walls  of  Mylai.    The 
Messanian  tribes   that  defended   it  had  clearly  no  very 
burning  zeal  for  the  cause  of   Syracuse  and   her   allies* 
They  seem  to  have  made  no  resistance  at  all ;  they  at  once 
surrendered  the  akropolis,   and   even  agreed  to  join  tfie 
Messana     Athenians  in  their  march  on  Messana  itself^.     The  city 
Athens,      yielded  with  as   little    trouble  as  its   outlying  fortress. 
Messana  joined  the  alliance,  giving  hostages  and  agreeing 
to  every  Athenian  demand  ^. 
Value  and       An  important   Sikeliot  city  was   thus  gained  to  the 
^the        Athenian  side.     Indeed  very  few   successes  could  have 

Messanian  y^^^j^  ^j^j.^  valuable  to  the  invaders  than  the  occupation  of 
allianoe.  ^ 

Messana.     Those  who  held  both  Messana  and  Bhegion 

commanded  the  strait  without  danger  of  opposition.     This 

great   advantage   had   not  indeed  been  gained  by  any 

special  display  of  Athenian  strength.     The  Athenians  had 

^  Thuo.  iu.  90.  9 ;  M  MvKdis  T<b  rSi¥  Mciro^vlar. 

'  lb.  3 ;  trvxw  ^^  ^  ^vXa2  Iv  rtus  MvAoTr  rStv  l&wffrpflw  ^povpovaai, 

'  As  at  Thourioi ;  see  above,  p.  1 1 ;  as  at  Kyrdnd,  Herod.  i\r.  161. 

*  Thuc  iii.  90.  4 ;  Ko^  riva  ital  M^pay  w€w<HfffUyai  rots  dv6  rSav  ytSn^, 

*  lb. ;  Ty  Ip^iian  -wpoafiaXiyrts  1jviy»affay  i/iokoyttf.  rfjy  t«  dr^iroXiy 
wapaJdovvai  mi  M  Mtffo^mjv  (vtrrpar^ocu, 

*  lb.  5 ;  ir/K><rcx^/»7<nxy  «td  airrol  {ol  Mwff^yioi]  iii^povs  re  8^€9  teal 
rdiXXa  viord  vapoo'x^fvof. 
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won  Messana  because  a  part  of  its  population  had  taken  ohap.  yin. 
the  side  of  those  who  attacked  it.  Still,  by  whatever 
means,  Messana  was  gained  for  Athens ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  this  suocess  had  a  powerful  effect  on  men^s  minds 
throughout  the  island.  It  seems  to  have  specially  im- 
pressed those  who  were  not  of  Hellenic  blood.  It  was  felt 
by  the  Elymian  rival  of  Selinous  and  by  the  Sikels  who 
were  unwilling  subjects  of  Syracuse.  It  is  firom  Thucydides  Renewed 
himsdf^  though  only  casually  in  a  later  notice,  that  we  wiih 
learn  that  it  was  now  that  Segesta  renewed  the  alliance  ^^S^"^ 
with  Athens  which  she  had  entered  into  nearly  thirty  years 
before  ^.  We  can  better  understand  the  motive  now  than 
we  could  at  the  earlier  time.  However  things  may  have 
stood  in  the  days  when  Halikyai  was  seemingly  looked 
<m  as  dangerous,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  immediate  motive 
now  is  to  be  found  in  the  never-&iling  disputes  between 
Segesta  and  her  nearest  Greek  neighbour  to  the  south.  Se- 
linous was  hostile  to  Athens;  so  was  Himera^  the  nearest  Serau 
Greek  neighbour  of  Segesta  to  the  east ;  but  on  that  side  nous. 
Phoenician  Panormos  and  Solous  would  doubtiess  be  pro- 
tection enough  for  the  Elymian  city.  We  are  not  told 
whether  anything  immediately  came  of  this  alliance,  any 
more  than  of  that  which  went  before  it,  or  of  the  first 
alliances  with  Bhegion  and  Leontinoi.  But  it  would  be 
remembered  with  no  small  effect  in  later  times,  and  both 
this  and  the  earlier  alliance  are  signs  of  the  increased 
importance  which  is  beginning  to  belong  to  the  western 
side  of  Sicily.  The  dark  hints  that  we  have  already  had 
may  show  that  this  importance  is  nothing  really  new,  but 
rather  something  which  is  simply  coming  more  promi- 
nently into  sight.  But  this  renewed  alliance  between 
Atheis  and  Segesta  directly  connects  itself  with  the  two 
great  events  of  the  second  half  of  the  century.    It  was  the 

*  In  Thnc.  vi.  6.  9  the  Segesiaus  Appeal  to  ij  ytyrofUvrj  Ivl  Acix^TVOf  .... 
^v/i/tax^    See  Appendix  VIIL 

VOL.  III.  D 
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CHAP.  vra.  affairs  of  Segesta^  her  disputes  with  Selinous,  which  were 

the  immediate  occasion  both  of  the  g^reat  Athenian  invasion 

and  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion  that  followed  it. 

Sikel  For  the  present  at  least  there  are  others  among  the  non- 

mentf.        Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Sicily  whose  fates  awaken  a  deeper 

interest  than  those  of  the  Elymians  of  Seg^ta.     The  mere 

coming  of  the  Athenian  force  had  caused  no  small  stir 

among  those  Sikel  communities  which  had  been  brought 

under  the  dominion  of  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Ducetius. 

To  them  Athens  or  any  other  power  that  was  hostile  to 

The  Sikel    Syracuse  seemed  a  deliverer.     Enrolled  against  their  will 

Sjracase     among  the  allies  of  Syracuse — the  name  allies  shows  that 

^^ens.      ^^^y  remained  distinct  though  subject  communities — ^they 

threw  off  the  yoke  and  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  ^.     The 

Sikels  could  have  no  share  in  the  last  enterprise  of  the 

summer^  though  it  was  carried  on  in  a  land  which  had 

Taking       once  belonged  to  their  forefathers.     The  Athenian  fleet 

Lokrian      sailed  to  the  territory  of  Lokroi ;  a  descent  was  made ;  the 

Peripolion.  l^okrians  wcrc  defeated,  and  a  fort  known  as  the  Peripolian 

by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halex  was  taken'.     But  the 

winter  saw  an  enterprise  which  must  indeed  have  stirred 

Joint         every  Sikel  heart.     Inessa,  once  the  Hieronian  ^tna^  then 

Ineesa ;  ita  one  of  the  chief  trophies  of  the  successful  days  of  Ducetius  ^, 

'  Thuo.  ill.  103.  I.  The  Athenians  act  /icrct  r&¥  *Ek\^wwif  iv/ifu&xo^  loi 
$ffot  ^Kt\wr  irard  lep&rot  iif(x6iiwot  hwd  "Svpaiuxrioiw  ni  ^i&fifiaxot  Sirrts  dvo- 

*  Thuo.  iii.  99 ;  Koi  Utpiw6\iw  alpovffi  h  fv  iwl  rf  "AXtfin  woraftf.  Arnold 

remarks : '  a  goard  fort  or  station  of  the  wtpiwokoi Formerly  the  word 

was  written  with  a  capital  letter,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name.*  Doubtless 
the  name  means  fort ;  but  it  would  seem  to  have  become  a  proper  name. 
That  is,  if  the  coins  with  the  legend  rSPIFOAnN  IHTANATAN  belong  to 
it.  See  Holm,  ii.  404 ;  Head,  Hist.  Num.  91 ;  Cdumba,  p.  80.  For  Sicilian 
history  the  point  may  iairly  be  left  open. 

'  Thuc.  iii  103.  i  ;  "hnjaffav  rb  2iircXi«dr  ir6\i<rfM,  The  rd  is  emphatic, 
and  is  by  no  means  fully  represented  by  an  indefinite  article.  To  those 
who  have  read  the  history  of  Ducetius  it  might  seem  dangerous  to  alter 
the  order  of  a  single  word  in  Thuoydides'  aocounl  The  subjection  which 
these  Sikels  sought  to  throw  off  was  very  reoenk 
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was  now  so  &r  in  Syracnsan  hands  that  it  had  a  Sjrracusan  chap.  vm. 
garrison  in  its  akropolis  \     A  foreign  garrison  in  the  chief  Syw^usan 
fortress  of  a  town  is  a   state  of  things  with  which  we 
become  familiar  in  a  later  stage  of  Greek  history;  Athens 
herself  had  to  endure  it  when  Macedonia  was  too  strong 
for  her.     Snch  an  occupation  of  course  implies   complete 
practical  subjection ;   but  it   in  no  way  carried  with  it 
the  suppression  of  the  ordinary  life  of  an    independent 
community  in  the  rest  of  the  town.    A  Syracusan  garri- 
son in  Inessa,  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  Oreek  Eatane, 
was  to  the  new  Sikel  allies  of  Athens  a  badge  of  sub- 
jection which  it  must  have  been  their  foremost  object  to 
get  rid  of.     The  whole  allied  force  therefore,  Athenian, 
Sikeliot,  and  Sikel,  marched  against  Inessa  and  attacked 
the  Syracusan  fortress  ^.     To  take  it  was  found  to  be  Defeat 
beyond  their  power,  and  they  were  driven  to   retreat.  AthenjMis 
Then  the  garrison  of  Inessa  sallied  forth ;  they  set  upon  J^j^^^^ 
the  allies  who  formed  the  Athenian  rereward — did  the 
Sikels  take  the  post  of  honour  in  the  retreat  ? — and  slew 
and  put  to  flight  not  a  few  ®.     Presently  the  Athenian  Purther 
fleet,   seemingly  without  the   help  of  any  allies,  made  LokroL 
another  successful  inroad   into  the  territory  of  Lokroi 
Of  the  Lokrians  who  came  to  defend  their  lands  three 
hundred  were  slain  ^;   but  this  was  small  compensation 
for  the  breakdown  of  the  combined  enterprise  against 


It  was  most  likely  the  ill-success  of   that  enterprise  New 
which  led  the  Sikeliot  allies  of  Athens  to  send  an  embassy  embassy 
to  the  protecting  city,  praying  that  a  greater  force  might  ^j^J^p^f 
be  sent  to  their  help  *.     The  envoys  set  forth  the  state  of  426-425. 

^  Thno.  iii.  T03.  a ;  oH  r^v  djep6vokiv  HvpoMStrioi  ttxW' 
'  lb. ;  hv  r§  ivax<upii<T(i  bor4pois  'A^vcuW  rots  (ufiftdxoK  dyaxB^povaiv 
imriOtmi  ol  itc  rod  Ttix^fffmroi  Xvfxuc6irtoi, 

•  lb.  *  lb. 

*  lb.  115.  3 ;  ol  h  SixfX/f  ^vfifiaxoi  vXcvcrai'TCff  tutKTav  ra^  *A0rfvaiovs 
fioffitiv  afiat  wXtioffi  vav^L 
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CHAP.  mi.  the  case  in  plain  words.     By  land  the  Syracosans  had  the 

better  of  them,  even  in  their  own  territory.    That  is  to 

say^  the  enterprise  which  was  to  relieve  them  from  the 

grievance  of  the  Syracusan  garrison  at  Inessa  had  &iled 

to  give  them  any  help.     By  sea  the  small  Athenian  force 

was  able  to  keep  their  enemies  in  check;  but  the  Syra- 

cnsans  were  minded  to  endure  this  no  longer ;  they  were 

getting  ready  a  naval  force  of  their  own  ^.    That  no  naval 

help  had  gone  from  Syracuse  to  Peloponnesos  we  know 

very  well;   but  one  wonders  that  the  powerful  fleet  of 

which  we  heard  some  years  back  had  been^  as  seems  now 

Newez-     to  be  implied^  allowed  to  come  to  nothing.    The  Athenians 

Yoted.        granted  the  prayer  of  their  allies ;  they  wished  to  bring 

the  Sicilian  war  to  a  quicker  end.     They  further  wished, 

at  a  moment  when  tiiey  had  no  great  naval  enterprise  on 

hand,  to  keep  their  own  seamen  in  practiced    Forty  ships 

Pythoddros  were  voted  for  Sicilian  service.    Pythoddros,  one  of  the 

onoe.  genends  of  the  jesTy  was  sent  out  at  once  with  a  small 

f<»'oe.    Two  other  commanders,  Sophokles  and  Eurymeddn 

— tiie  latter  a  name  which  we  shall  often  hear  again — ^were 

to  follow  presently  with  a  larger  body  \ 

Lachte  Meanwhile  Laches  was  not  idle,  neiilier  were  his  Sikel 

^inst       allies.     The  masters  of  the  strait  could  do   what  they 

]^T^      pleased  on  the  northern  coast.     The  Athenian  ships  sailed 

426-435.     to  the  territory  of  Himera ;  they  made  a  landing,  in  which 

the  Sikels  from  the  hills  bore  a  part  by  invading  the  more 

distant  parts    of  the  Himeraian  lands  ^.     The  extreme 

'  nine  iii.  115.  4;   TTJs  piv  7§f  odrwr  61  :6vpaK6<not  Upirovi^,  rijt  91 

'  lb.  5 ;  SfM  /ih^  ijyo^tuwiH  Ocurffw  rdr  iKd'w6\€ftw  icaTaXv^<r€<rOai,  fya 
8)  0ovk6$uroi  lUKinfif  ruv  vavnicov  «oc«<rAai. 

'  lb.  6 ;  t6v  /ih  c^  fya  rw  arparijyww  dvl^rciAar  nv$69ofpw  iXfyoit 
vtanrl,  So^o«X^a  Si  r^  2wffrparl9o»  icat  EipVfUioirra  r^  BowtXicvt  M  iw 

*  lb.  I ;  Air60affip  iwotiauwro  U  raw  vcwr  /trrct  Ti&r  SiircXwr  S9v$€P 
ifffiifiXffH&nai^  h  rd  jf^xi^  ^  'ifupalas,    Tht  emendAiian  of  XunX&r 
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eastern  part  must  be  meant.    That  was  the  only  part  of  oeap.  vm. 

the  lands  of  Himera  which  lay  open  to  Sikel  aiemies,  to 

the  men  of  Paropus  and  CephalcBdium^  who  had  doubtless 

kept  their  complete  independence  of  Syracuse  or  any  other 

Greek  power.   We  long  to  hear  something  of  Dncetins'  new 

city  of  Kale  Akte,  s(»nething  of  his  friend  Arch6nid^  of 

Herbita,  so  pointedly  marked  ont  as  the  friend  of  Athens  \ 

But  neither  is  mentioned.    The  isles  of  Aiolos  were  harried 

this  winter  also,  and  Lach^  came  back  to  Bh^on  to 

find  himself  superseded  in  his  command  by  Pythoddros  ^. 

The  new  commander's  beginning  was,  in  one  region  atPythodArot 

least,  less  successful  than  that  of  his  predecessor.     Early  in  ^y  ^^ 

the  spring  he  sailed  once  more  to  Peripolion,  which  would  Lo>^w»«. 

seem  to  have  passed  again  into  Lokrian  hands.     He  met 

the  Lokrians  in  battle;  he  underwent  a  defeat,  and  went 

back  to  Rhdgion  ^. 

The   spring  was  further  marked  by  an   eruption  of  Eruption  of 
^tna,  the  third  known  to  Thucydides  to  have  happened  ^3^. 
since  the  b^^inning  of  Oreek  settlement  in  Sicily  \     The 
first  and  second,  the  mythical  and  the  historical,  we  have 
already  heard  of  \     The  second  is  ennobled  by  the  verse 
of   -Sschylus  and  Pindar*;   a  few  words  of  the  prose 

for  ^iMtXtotTw  is  quite  certain;    yet  the  neoeesity  of  guessing  is  un- 
pleasant. 

*  Thuc.  vii.  I.  4.    See  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  381. 

'  Thuc  iii.  115.  I ;  drax«ufH^o^cf  22  h  'Pihf^^  TMia^pw  rdv  *l<roK6x^ 
'A$rjyaiMf  aTpanjybv  MaraXdfAfiayovffiP  M  rds  vavs  ZtdZoxw  Siw  6  Ad^i^r 
fpX*'^'  This  Sicilian  campaign  of  Ladite  seems  to  be  referred  to  by 
Aristophands,  Wasps,  240 ;  dAX*  iyitop&fuy,  Svdpts,  &s  icrm  A/^XT^  ''vrj. 
The  Scholiast  is  not  very  dear  about  the  matter ;  but  it  seems  that  Ele6n 
prosecuted  Lachte  for  peculation,  &s  ret  ^ft6<ria  xMa*^*^  ff<f>€rtpi<r€LfU¥ov 
Kei  vKovrfiaearros, 

*  Thuc  iii.  115.  7  ;  twktwr*  rtXfvrSnrros  roO  x^t*^^  ^*^  '''^  AotepSw 
^pei6fnor  b  wp6r€po¥  AAxfs  <2Xc. 

*  lb.  116.  I ;  ippiATf  9«fi  a(fT6  rb  iap  tovto  6  ff6^  rev  wp^  l«  r^r 
AXmjt, 

*  See  Tol.  i.  p.  378 ;  ii  p.  243. 

*  See  yoL  ii.  pp.  374,  379. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  of  Thoeydides,  a  not  less  worthj  tribute,  are  all  that 
£adl  to  the  lot  of  the  third.     As  could  not  well  fail,  the 

Emped^  fire-flood  did  damage  in  the  lands  of  Katane.  Why  was 
not  Empedokles  there  to  play  the  part  of  the  Pious 
Brethren  in  one  age  and  of  Saint  Agatha  in  another? 
It  b^ts  the  strange  mixture  of  the  mystical  and  the  prac- 
tical in  his  character,  if  we  answer  that  he  was  fighting 
for  Syracuse  against  the  allies  of  Katane  ^. 

TW  v«w  The  year  on  which  we  hare  ent^ed  is,  for  both  Athais 
m^i^mru  *^  Sparta,  one  of  the  most  memoraUe  in  the  whole  story 
of  the  war.     It  is  the  year  of  Pykis  and  Sphakteria ;  it  is 


kiitorr.  One  of  the  years  of  KorkyriL  Had  it  be»i  less  memofaUe 
in  the  genend  histoir  of  Greece,  it  might  hare  been  more 
memorable  in  the  special  history  of  SicOy;  at  any  rate  it 
might  haxe  had  to  record  a  longer  tale  of  Atb^iian  succesB. 
Early  in  the  summ^,  when  the  com  was  coming  into  ear*, 
an  Athoiian  fleet  of  forty  ships  was  sent  forth  under 
Eurymedon  and  SophoklesL  Their  chief  and  final  object 
was  Sidly;  but  thej  were  bidden  to  stop  cm  their  way  to 
gire  help  to  the  democratic  party  in  Korkyra^  MoreoTer 
the  energetic  Demosthenes  went  with  them,  with  no 
regular  ccmmand,  but  with  a  general  authority  to  use  the 
fleet  for  any  enterprise  along  the  P^ponnesian  coast  that 
he  thought  good'.  Of  this  last  commission  came  the 
most  hriUiant  Athpniin  sattcia  of  the  whole  war;  Pylos 
was  oiHtipied  as  a  lasting  thorn  in  the  side  of  Sparta; 
the  Spartans  in  Sphakt^iia  weite  led  captive  to  Athens. 
But  the  Athenian  canse  in  Sidlr  was  ruined.  The  fleet 
tamed  at  Pylos;  it  tarried  again  at  Korkyia;  it  reached 


«^4 


•  Ii.1.^ 
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Sicily  too  late  to  support  Pythod6ros  in  a  struggle  against  ohap.  vm. 
superior  forces,  too  late  to  hinder  or  to  revenge  the  loss  of 
the  one  gpreat  advantage  which  Athens  had  gained  in  the 
island. 

The  accession  of  Messana  to  the  Athenian  side  was  felt 
hy  the  enemies  of  Athens  in  Sicily  and  Italy  as  a  special 
call  to  its  recovery.  Our  Athenian  guide  clearly  points 
out  the  difference  of  feeling  between  a  greater  and  a 
smaller  commonwealth,  between  one  which  does  not  lise 
above  purely  local  friendship  and  hatred  and  one  whose 
position  entitles  and  compels  it  to  shape  its  policy  from  a 
wider  point  of  view.  At  Lokroi  there  was  a  strong  desire  to 
win  back  Messana  to  the  Dorian  alliance;  but  it  was  mainly 
because  the  hated  RhSgion  could  be  better  attacked  if  it 
were  again  put  between  two  enemies  at  Lokroi  and  at 
Messana^.  At  Syracuse  Messana  was  looked  on  as  the 
key  of  Sicily;  let  Messana  become  the  Athenian  head- 
quarters, and  from  that  base  of  operations  it  would  be  easy 
to  come  against  Syracuse  with  a  greater  force*  A  joint 
enterprise  was  therefore  planned.  Syracuse  and  Lokroi 
each  furnished  ten  ships  for  the  attack  on  Messana  by  sea, 
while  the  Lokrians  entered  the  Rhegine  territory  with 
their  full  land-force.  The  commonwealth  of  Rhegion  was 
just  then  not  of  one  mind;  the  resistance  therefore  was 
feeble,  and  the  Lokrians  harried  without  hindrance.  There 
were  even  Rhegine  exiles,  banished  oligarchs,  we  must 
suppose,  who  did  not  scruple  to  lead  the  Lokrian  invaders 
against  their  own  city  \    Nor  was  Messana  of  one  mind 

^  Thao.  iv.  I.  a ;  ol  Aostpol  «ard  Ix^of  t6  *Vrjybwir,0ovK6fuyoi  dfu^TipctOtp 
abrois  MaTawo\tfuiy, 

'  lb.  3  ;  ol  Xvpa/c6aioi  6pv¥r€t  wpo<r0okijii^  jfxoy  rd  x^P^  ^  SurcAiiar  icai 
^M/Mwoi  Tovs  'ABfp^atovt  /lii  i^  a&rov  6p/M^fia^oi  vori  <r^ai  /i€l(on  wupa' 

'  lb.  3 ;  ifta  82  icai  ^vw*wa'^6rTom  '"Pifyiwwif  ^vyHofy^  ot  i)<ray  vop*  airou'  r^ 
T^p  *P47ioy  M  9oK^  XP^^^  karuffiaC^,  Ktd  d^rara  fy  kr  rf  irap^m  roin 
AoMpo^  dftAr4ff$ai,    I  oMi  oukke  nothing  more  than  Groie  (vii  176)  oould 
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cmAF,  nn.  eitlier;  one  levolntion  had  just  before  made  the  city  an 
ally  of  Athens ;  another  rerolntion  brought  back  the  former 
state  of  things.  Messana  now  revolted  from  Athens  and 
became  once  moro  an  ally  of  Syracuse^.  The  full  com- 
mand of  the  strait  which  Athens  had  held  for  a  while  now 
passed  away  from  her.  Her  poet  at  Bh^on  was  again 
watched  fooe  to  foce  from  the  hostile  poet  at  Messana. 
The  victors  knew  wdl  where  their  advantage  lay.  The 
Lokrian  land-force  went  home;  bnt  the  ships  both  of 
Lokroi  and  Syracuse  tarried  to  keep  guard  over  Messana. 
It  was  agreed  that  other  ships  that  were  making  ready 
shonld  presently  join  them^  and  make  the  strait  the  scene 
of  naval  warfare  *. 

Nothing  hindered  the  carrying  ont  of  this  scheme. 
Before  long  the  strait  was  held  by  the  superior  naval 
force  of  the  Dorian  alliance^  eager  to  risk  a  sea-fight  with 
the  Athenians  while  the  nomber  of  tiieir  ships  was  still 
smalL  That  is  to  say,  they  wished  to  decide  the  war  in 
their  own  island,  while  the  main  Athenian  fleet,  instead  of 
sailing  on  to  Sicily,  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Sphak- 
teria^  Saccessfal  in  such  a  fight,  they  could  attack 
Bh^on  by  land  and  sea,  with  every  prospect  of  taking 
the  town*  An  accident  one  evening  brought  on  an  on- 
tooked-for  action.    Thirty  ships  of  tiie  allied  fleet  were 

oat  af  the  itcry  in  Jnstiii  (It.  3)  mbont  leditioiis  in  Bh^on,  uid  how  the 
Himnmiaiia,  odled  in  bj  one  pnrij,  aeiied  the  town,  nmeh  like  the  Ma- 
meHitiee  in  dnjt  to  oome.  One  eonld  fimcj  the  Lokrians,  rather  than  the 
Uimflniant,  doing  wmething  of  the  kind ;  but  thej  ere  not  reoorded  to 
heT«dfloe  it. 

'  Thne.  iv.  1. 1 ;  Xi^a«otfi«r  Uma  r^tkti^aam  koa  AoMplits laoi Mtaa^mp^ 

Mi«r.  **  8ie  knfipften  yerfoindnngen,"  eejt  Holm  (ii.  6), "  mit  don  Uma- 
fH^denen,  d.  h.  den  Doricrn.*'  Not  all  the  Dorians  surely,  not  those  firom 
the  old  MessteA. 

*  lb.  3. 

*  Tb.  34.  3  ;  me/Mx^  Amomm^mHm  kfic4Kmm>,  dftnmt  ro&  'A^ipaiocs 
f  JLr  ftir  n^o^otts  dXifos  ravf,  rait  9^  vkdnei  gti  ptXXoicmf  f^ir  wvi4ta^ 
Item  f^  rifvor  voXiflfccMai. 
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put  to  flight  by  twelve  of  Athens  and  eight  of  Bh^on.  obap.  vm. 
Pres^Eitly  the  land-  and  sea-force  of  Syracuse  and  Lokroi 
was  gathered  at  Pel6ris ;  two  encounters  followed^  in  each 
of  which  the  Athenians  lost  a  ship.  The  Syracusans^ 
eridently  well  pleased  at  their  first  brush  with  Athens  on 
her  own  element^  went  back  to  their  quarters  in  the 
sheltered  Messanian  haven  ^ 

These  small  encounters  are  of  more  interest  for  the  Attempt 
student  of  Greek  naval  tactics  than  for  the  historian  of  Kamarma 
Sicily.    We  gain  more  of  political  instruction  when  we^^^ 
hear  that  a  party  in  Kamarina^  the  one  Dorian  common- 
wealth which  had  taken  the  Chalkidian  side^  made  overtures 
to  Syracuse  for  the  betarayal  of  the  city^     The  name  of 
the  party-leader^  that  of  their  founder  Archias^  may  have 
seemed  of  good  omen  in  Syracusan  ears ;  but  any  action  hindflnd 
on  the  part  of  the  Syracusans  to  support  their  friends  in  Athenian 
Kamarina  was  hindered  by  the  energetic  movements  of  ^^^ 
the  Athenian  fleet.     That  fleet  at  once  sailed  round  Pachy- 
nos^  and  was  ready  before  Kamarina  to  stop  any  attempts 
of  the  hostile  party.    It  is  plain  that  the  plot  was  hin- 
dered; when  we  next  hear  of  Kamarina,  it  is  not  v^ 
zealous  for  the  Athenian  alliance,  but  it  is  clearly  not  in 
Syracusan  hands  or  in  the  Syracusan  alliance  K    It  was  at 

^  Thnc.  !▼.  25. 1-5.  "Fint  of  all,  ^vafK&a^rivcaf  hip\  r$t  4/^^at  vov/iax^^oi 
wtfi  wXoiov  dtawXiorrot,  The  Athenians  defeat  them ;  they  loee  one  uhip, 
ftnd  go,  c&f  tKoffroi  Hrvxpr,  h  rd  oltnta  ffrpariwtda,  r^  rclr  r$  Mcffo^i^  Mat 
Irrf  *Pi77^*  This  last  it  an  odd  phrase,  which  most  mean  the  camp  of  the 
Lokrians  in  the  Bhegine  territory.  At  Peldris  the  Athenians  lose  a  ship. 
The  Syraouians  are  at  anchor,  and  the  Athenians  and  Rh^'net,  bpSnnu 
t«b  ravf  /rcrflb  MfioXot^,  Kai  x^^P^  m^rfp^  hnfikij0€iff^  /thm  pcvv  aitrci  dv^- 
Xcffoy  Tvy  6i^f>Stv  &woKokufi0rfa6»T«aif.  The  iron  hand  is  as  yet  on  the 
Syracusan  side ;  in  vii.  62  it  goes  over  to  Athens.  Then  the  Syracusans 
are  towed  to  Messana  (va/MnrXc^rrwr  dir^  mA\m)  ;  the  Athenians  attack,  bat, 
Arofftfiwadrronf  iKtivvy,  a  nautical  phrase  on  which  I  will  not  dispute,  they 
kae  another  ship. 

'  lb.  25.  7 ;  KofJULptrnft  dyy^^^^np  wpoilioo$<u  Xopaxoclois  inr*  'Apxiow 
mi  rtt¥  /ttr*  obnA, 

*  See  Thvo.  iv.  58. 
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CHAP.  vm.  Kamanna  as  at  Messana^  as  at  Bhegion.  In  every  city 
there  is  a  party  ready  to  welcome  and  help  the  enemy 
against  the  existing  government.  It  may  be  deemed  a 
treasonable  frame  of  mind ;  but  in  weighing  it,  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  enemies  were  fellow-Greeks.  In 
Sicily  we  must  further  remember  how  all  local  and  a)h- 
cestral  ties  had  been  shaken  by  the  plantations  and  trans- 
plantations which  had  happened  under  the  tyrants  and 
after  their  fall.  To  betray  Messana  or  Kamarina,  with 
their  new  and  motley  population^  was  not  like  betraying 
ancestral  Athens  or  Corinth. 

A  deeper  interest  again  attaches  to  another  enterprise 
in  which  we  again  come  across  the  ancient  folk  of  the 
Messaman  land  as  playing  an  important  part.  The  Messanians  now 
against  set  forth,  with  their  full  force  and  with  the  fleets  of 
"^*  Syracuse  and  Lokroi  that  were  gathered  in  their  haven,  to 
attack  their  neighbours  of  Naxos  ^.  For  as  yet,  while  no 
city  sat  on  the  height  of  Tauros,  the  lands  of  Messana 
and  Naxos  marched  on  each  other.  The  land-force  came 
first,  and,  on  the  day  they  came,  they  beleaguered  Naxos 
on  the  land  side,  and  harried  the  fields^.  The  next 
day  the  fleet  followed,  and  took  up  its  quarters  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ak^ines,  the  wide  fiumara  of  Cantara,  be- 
tween the  heights  of  Tauros  and  the  Naxian  peninsula  ^. 
The  fleet  seems  to  have  done  nothing  more  than  keep 
guard  while  the  land-force  assaulted  Naxos.  Presently  an 
armed  force  was  seen  coming  down  from  the  mountains. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  from  the  steep  of  Tauros  itself, 
but  rather  from  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Naxian 
promontory.     For  the  besieged  Naxians  took  the  new- 

^  Thac  iv.  95.  7  ;  Mco'aifVioe  «ayd7/M2  «arcl  7^  koL  tcuV  yainr^y  ifia  i(np&- 
Trvaov  fir2  Vi^oy  r^  XaAmSMn^v  Bfiopov  olaay, 

'  lb.  S ;  ry  vpirrp  i^/Up(f  rtixAp*^  vot^aayT€S  rois  Va^lovt,  That  could 
be  only  on  the  land  fide ;  isthmoi  is  not  ezactlj  the  word. 

'  lb. ;  7f  8'  ^0TCf»a/f  rats  /ilr  yavirl  wtpi!wk€6acarrts  mtrd  r^  ^AKwlwr/w 
ToTvi/i^  rifi^  T^r  {%vk.    See  Bunboxy,  Diet.  6eog.»  art.  AeeeineB. 
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comers  for  the  Leontines  and  their  other  Greek  allies^  and  ohap.  vm. 
they  could  have  come  to  their  help  only  from  the  south. 
The  men  from  the  hills  were  indeed  friends^  but  not  Greek 
friends.     They  were   Sikels  from  the   inland  parts  who  Derated 
came  to  give  help  against  the  Messanians  ^.     This  form  of  sLeU 
words  would  seem  to  imply  rather  hatred  of  Messana  than 
friendship  for  Naxos.     In  truths  in  an  ordinary  state  of  Sikel 
things^  Naxos^  the  beg^inning  and  the  badge  of  Greek  towards 
dominion  in  Sicily,  must  have  been  more  hateful  to  Sikel  mSwmmu'^ 
feeling  than  any   other   Sikeliot  city^.     But  just  now 
Naxos  was  not  threatening,  and  the  first  feeling  in  every 
Sikd  mind  must  have  been  hatred  to  Syracuse,  to  the  city 
which  had,  but  a  few  years  before,  brought  so  many  Sikel 
communities  into  subjection.     Messana  is  likely  enough  to 
have  been  an  active  enemy  in  her  own  comer ;  in  any  case 
she  was  an  ally  of  Syracuse.    Against  either  Syracuse  or 
Messana  Naxos  was  to  be  defended.     So  the  Sikels  came 
in  force;  the  sight  of  them,  and  the  mistaken  inference 
drawn  from  the  sight,  stirred  up  the  Naxians  to  special 
exertion.     They  sallied ;  they  scattered  the  besiegers,  and 
slew  a  thousand  of  them.     Of  the  rest  only  a  few  got 
back  to  Messana;    for  the  barbarians  set  upon  them  by 
the  way  and  slew  the  more  part  \    After  this  rout  of  the  Effbot  on 
Messanian  land-force,  the  ships  that  had  come  on  the    ^   ^ 

^  Thno.  iv.  35.  9  ;  ol  ^uttkol  Mp  rw  ijtpmv  itoKKoi  tcarifiatyor  0<nfOovyr€s 
M  Toht  Mtfforp^lovs,  Mol  ol  M<i£coi  &s  cZ8oy,  $apo^ffayr€s  Mat  vapcuc*\€v6ft€voi 
ir  iavToTs  &:  ol  Acoi^iVoi  c^fft  /tat  ol  dXAot  'E^Ai^yci  ^i^M/iaxoi  elf  rtfiupUuf 
Mpxoyrai,  It  would  seem  that  the  Naxians  did  not  look  for  Sikel  help, 
bat  that  the  Sikels  came  of  their  own  accord  M  robs  ULtaatjylovs.  Also  one 
must  think  that  they  had  adopted  Greek  arms  and  drees. 

I  am  tempted  to  suspect  that  in  the  confused  text  of  I>iod6roB,  zii.  54, 
where  we  read  ivifiorjBfjffavTWP  rw  wkijaiox^p^t^  X(«cXwr  rots  Mvkaiots 
this  help  given  to  Naxos  is  really  meant.  Thacydides  says  nothing  of 
Sikels  at  Mylai. 

'  See  Diod.  iv.  88. 

'  Such  is  the  phrase  of  Thuoydidee  (iv.  35.  9);  ol  fidpfiapoi  ky  rdtt 
69o£f  iwiw€c6yr€s  roiv  w\flaTOvs  dU<p$tipay,  The  word  seems  rather  need- 
lessly brought  in. 
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CHAP.  vni.  the  case  in  plain  words.     By  land  the  Syracusans  had  the 

better  of  them,  even  in  their  own  territory.    That  is  to 

say^  the  enterprise  which  was  to  relieve  them  from  the 

grieyanoe  of  the  Syracnsan  garrison  at  Inessa  had  &iled 

to  give  them  any  help.     By  sea  the  small  Athenian  force 

was  able  to  keep  their  enemies  in  check;  but  the  Syra- 

cosans  were  minded  to  endure  this  no  longer ;  they  were 

getting  ready  a  naval  force  of  their  own  \     That  no  naval 

help  had  gone  from  Syracuse  to  Peloponnesos  we  know 

very  well;   bat  one  wonders  that  the  powerful  fleet  of 

which  we  heard  some  years  back  had  been^  as  seems  now 

New  ex-     to  be  implied,  allowed  to  come  to  nothing.    The  Athenians 

voted.        granted  the  prayer  of  their  allies ;  they  wished  to  bring 

the  Sicilian  war  to  a  quicker  end.    They  further  wished, 

at  a  moment  when  they  had  no  great  naval  enterprise  on 

hand,  to  keep  their  own  seamen  in  practiced    Forty  ships 

Pythoddroi  were  voted  for  Siciliui  service.    Pythoddros,  one  of  the 

onoe.  generals  of  the  year,  was  sent  out  at  once  with  a  small 

toirce.    Two  other  commanders,  SophoklSs  and  Emymeddn 

— ^the  latter  a  name  which  we  shall  often  hear  again — were 

to  follow  presently  with  a  larger  body  '. 

Lftchde  Meanwhile  Laches  was  not  idle,  neitiier  were  his  Sikel 

^duBt       allies.     The  masters  of  the  strait  could  do  what  they 

mT^mta.  P^®*®®^  ^^  ^®  northern  coast.     The  Athenian  ships  sailed 

426-425.     to  the  territory  of  Himera;  they  made  a  landing,  in  which 

the  Sikels  from  the  hills  bore  a  part  by  invading  the  more 

distant  parts    of  the  Himeraian  lands  ^.     The  extreme 

'  Thuc  iii.  115.  4;  r^y  fikr  y^  airrSai^  ol  :ivpatc6<noi  Updrow,  rijs  8i 
$akiff<njs  6\iyatt  rovab'  €lprf6fifwoi  vap«<rictvd(oiirro  yavnitbv  (waytipovT^t 
o^  trtpio/^/tm^oi. 

*  lb.  5 ;   H/M  fthf  IjyoC/upoi  Bcurew  rhv  Uh  v6k€/io¥  tcaraXvO^jff^ffOai,  fya 

*  lb.  6 ;  rbv  ftir  o9r  fra  rS^  C'Tparfjy^  MmttXaM  TM6io»pow  Myati 
vavctf  JioipoKkia  9i  rbr  iMOrpartHhv  mi  E^pvfi49<nrra  rhv  BovMkicvs  M  r&r 
w\u6vtw  vm/w  dwow4ta/f«iy  l/xcXXor. 

*  lb.  I ;  dw6fiaffiy  Ivoc^oarro  l«  rSiw  www  /urd  r&w  ttictXStw  iMw0€W 
i<rfi*fiKfjic6rvw  h  rd  iax^ra  r^  'Ifupatas,    Hie  emendation  of  XunKuw 
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eastern  part  muat  be  meant.    That  was  the  onlj  part  of  obap.  vm. 

the  lands  of  Himera  which  Uy  open  to  Sikel  enemies^  to 

the  men  of  Paropns  and  Cqphalceditimj  who  had  doubtless 

kept  their  complete  independaice  of  Syracose  or  any  other 

Greek  power.  We  long  to  hear  something  of  Dncetios'  new 

city  of  Kale  Akte,  s(»nething  of  his  friend  Archdnides  of 

Herbita,  so  pointedly  marked  out  as  the  friend  of  Athens  \ 

But  neither  is  mentioned.    The  isles  of  Aiolos  were  harried 

this  winter  also^  and  Lachte  came  back  to  Rhegion  to 

find  himself  superseded  in  his  command  by  Pythoddros  *. 

The  new  commander's  beginning  was^  in  one  region  at  Pythoddros 

leasts  less  successful  than  that  of  his  predecessor.     Early  in  i^y  ^^ 

the  spring  he  sailed  once  more  to  Peripolion,  which  would  I^*^"*™. 

seem  to  have  passed  again  into  Lokrian  hands.     He  met 

the  Lokrians  in  battle;  he  underwent  a  defeat,  and  went 

back  to  EhSgion  ^. 

The   spring  was  further  marked  by  an   eruption  of  Eruption  of 
JBtna,  the  third  known  to  Thucydides  to  have  happened  ^3^. 
since  the  beginning  of  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  \     The 
first  and  second^  the  mythical  and  the  historical^  we  have 
already  heard  of  ^.     The  second  is  ennobled  by  the  verse 
of   iBschylus  and  Pindar^;   a  few  words  of  the  prose 

for  2tircXi«tfTwr  if  quite  oertain;  yet  the  neoeenty  of  guesdng  is  an- 
pleasant. 

^  Thno.  Tii.  I.  4.    See  toI.  ii.  p.  381. 

'  Thno.  ill  115.  I ;  dyax^M<^<>*^<'  '^  ^  IHfyiay  UvMiopw  t6p  *l9o\6x^ 
'ABrptoUm  arparrji/bv  MaraXdfifiayowrtw  M  rits  vavs  9t6i5oxc¥  St¥  6  AAxo* 
9pX^'  This  Sicilian  campaign  of  Laohds  seems  to  be  referred  to  by 
Aristophands,  Wasps,  240 ;  &XX.*  kyieoim/ity,  S^HpH,  &t  ^<rrcu  Aix7^<  ^^v*^* 
The  Schdiast  is  not  Tery  clear  aboat  the  matter ;  bat  it  seems  that  Kledn 
prosecated  Lachds  for  peculation,  &t  rd  IhjfiScta  xp^fora  a<pwtpi<raiihw 

'  Thuc.  iii.  115.  7  ;  IvXcvo'c  rcXcvro)rro$  rtw  x^f^^  ^^  '''^  AotepSnt 
^po6piO¥  h  tp&rtfoif  Af&xtf  c2Xc. 

*  lb.   116.  I ;   ippK^  wtpt  abr^  r6  tap  rfniro  6  fia^  rov  *v^  l«  r$s 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  578 ;  iL  p.  243. 

*  See  Tol.  ii.  i^.  374,  379. 
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Empedo- 
kids. 


CHAP.  vm.  of  Thucydides,  a  not  less  worthy  tribute,  are  all  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  third.  As  could  not  well  fail,  the 
fire-flood  did  damage  in  the  lands  of  Katane.  Why  was 
not  Empedoklte  there  to  play  the  part  of  the  Pious 
Brethren  in  one  age  and  of  Saint  Agatha  in  another? 
It  befits  the  strange  mixture  of  the  mystical  and  the  prac- 
tical in  his  character,  if  we  answer  that  he  was  fighting 
for  Syracuse  against  the  allies  of  KatanS  ^. 


The  year 
425  B.C. ; 
iU  import- 
anoe  in 
Greek 
history. 


Athenian 
interests 
in  Sioily 
ruined  by 
the  suooesi 
at  Pylos. 


The  year  on  which  we  have  entered  is,  for  both  Athens 
and  Sparta,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  whole  story 
of  the  war.  It  is  the  year  of  Pylos  and  Sphakteria ;  it  is 
one  of  the  years  of  Korkyra.  Had  it  been  less  memorable 
in  the  general  history  of  Oreece,  it  might  have  been  more 
memorable  in  the  special  history  of  Sicily;  at  any  rate  it 
might  have  had  to  record  a  longer  tale  of  Athenian  success. 
Early  in  the  summer,  when  the  com  was  coming  into  ear  \ 
an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  ships  was  sent  forth  under 
Eurymeddn  and  Sophokl^.  Their  chief  and  final  object 
was  Sicily;  but  they  were  bidden  to  stop  on  their  way  to 
give  help  to  the  democratic  party  in  Korkyra.  Moreover 
the  energetic  Demosthenes  went  with  them,  with  no 
regular  command,  but  with  a  general  authority  to  use  the 
fleet  for  any  enterprise  along  the  Peloponngsian  coast  that 
he  thought  good^.  Of  this  last  commission  came  the 
most  brilliant  Athenian  success  of  the  whole  war;  Pylos 
was  occupied  as  a  lasting  thorn  in  the  side  of  Sparta; 
the  Spartans  in  Sphakteria  were  led  captive  to  Athens. 
But  the  Athenian  cause  in  Sicily  was  ruined.  The  fleet 
tarried  at  Pylos;  it  tarried  again  at  Korkyra;  it  reached 


*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

'  Hiua  iy.  I.  I  ;   rov  iwtytypo/Uifov  $4povs  wtpi  ahmi  Mokfpf,    The  date 
is  given  for  the  Syraonsan  attack  on  Messana ;  but  the  other  events  were 

»  lb.  a.  4. 
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Sicily  too  late  to  support  Pythod6rofi  in  a  struggle  against  ohap.  vm. 
superior  forces,  too  late  to  hinder  or  to  revenge  the  loss  of 
the  one  great  advantage  which  Athens  had  gained  in  the 
island. 

The  accession  of  Messana  to  the  Athenian  side  was  felt 
by  the  enemies  of  Athens  in  Sicily  and  Italy  as  a  special 
caU  to  its  recovery.  Our  Athenian  guide  clearly  points 
out  the  difference  of  feeling  between  a  greater  and  a 
smaller  commonwealth,  between  one  which  does  not  rise 
above  purely  local  friendship  and  hatred  and  one  whose 
position  entitles  and  compels  it  to  shape  its  policy  from  a 
wider  point  of  view.  At  Lokroi  there  was  a  strong  desire  to 
win  back  Messana  to  the  Dorian  alliance;  but  it  was  mainly 
because  the  hated  Bh%ion  could  be  better  attacked  if  it 
were  again  put  between  two  enemies  at  Lokroi  and  at 
Messana^.  At  Syracuse  Messana  was  looked  on  as  the 
key  of  Sicily;  let  Messana  become  the  Athenian  head- 
quarters, and  from  that  base  of  operations  it  would  be  easy 
to  come  against  Syracuse  with  a  greater  force  *.  A  joint 
enterprise  was  therefore  planned.  Syracuse  and  Lokroi 
each  furnished  ten  ships  for  the  attack  on  Messana  by  sea, 
while  the  Lokrians  entered  the  Bh^^^e  territory  with 
their  full  land-force.  The  commonwealth  of  Bhegion  was 
just  then  not  of  one  mind;  the  resistance  therefore  was 
feeble,  and  the  Lokrians  harried  without  hindrance.  There 
were  even  Bhegine  exiles,  banished  oligarchs,  we  must 
suppose,  who  did  not  scruple  to  lead  the  Lokrian  invaders 
against  their  own  city  ^.     Nor  was  Messana  of  one  mind 

^  Thac.  iv.  I.  a  ;  ol  Aotepci  imrd  (xl^os  r^  lYyfoftir,  fiovXi/ttvot  dfii^xyripcaQtr 
a^o^  KaTawoktfittr. 

'  lb.  a  ;  ol  SvyMur^coc  d^wrrct  wpocfiokijii^  Ix^  '''^  x^P^^  ^  Xt/rcAietf  icat 
^o0a6/jttwoi  Tovs  *A0ip^aio¥t  fiil  i(  cebrov  6pfiL^ftwoi  war*  o^ffi  fui(ort  wapa" 

*  lb.  5 ;  d/m  8i  «o2  ^vptwa^rtm  'Triybwif  ^irydgciy,  ot  ^ar  rap  airou*  t6 
Tel^  •p^lfior  M  voA^  Xf^w  krraffia(€,  itai  Mpara  ^  iv  rf  wap6rri  ro^ 
AoMpo^  d/dytff$<u,    I  oMi  make  nothing  more  than  Qrote  (viL  176)  oonld 
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oBAP.  Tin.  either ;  one  reyolation  had  just  before  made  the  city  an 
ally  of  Athens ;  another  revolution  brought  back  the  former 
state  of  things.  Messana  now  revolted  from  Athens  and 
became  once  more  an  ally  of  Syracuse^.  The  full  com- 
mand of  the  strait  which  Athens  had  held  for  a  while  now 
passed  away  from  her.  Her  post  at  BhSgion  was  again 
watched  tsce  to  face  from  the  hostile  post  at  Messana. 
The  victors  knew  well  where  their  advantage  lay.  The 
Loknan  land-force  went  home;  but  the  ships  both  of 
Lokroi  and  Syracuse  tarried  to  keep  guard  over  Messana. 
It  was  agreed  that  other  ships  that  were  making  ready 
should  presently  join  them^  and  make  the  strait  the  scene 
of  naval  warfare  '. 

Naval  Nothing  hindered  the  carrying  out  of    this  scheme. 

inihe ^^^  Before  long  the  strait  was  held  by  the  superior  naval 

"^^^  force  of  the  Dorian  alliance^  eager  to  risk  a  sea-fight  with 
the  Atiienians  while  the  number  of  tiieir  ships  was  still 
small.  That  is  to  say^  they  wished  to  decide  the  war  in 
iheir  own  island,  while  the  main  Athenian  fleets  instead  of 
sailing  on  to  Sicily^  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Sphak- 
tSria^  Successful  in  such  a  fight,  they  could  attack 
Rh%ion  by  land  and  sea,  with  every  prospect  of  taking 
the  town.  An  accident  one  evening  brought  on  an  un- 
looked-for action.    Thirty  ships  of  the  allied  fleet  were 

out  of  the  story  in  Justin  (iy.  5)  about  seditions  in  Bh^on,  and  how  the 
Himeraians,  called  in  by  one  party,  seised  the  town^  much  like  the  Ma- 
mertines  in  days  to  oome.  One  could  hncj  the  Lokrians,  rather  than  the 
Himeraians,  doing  something  of  the  kind ;  but  they  are  not  recorded  to 
haTe  dene  it. 

^  Thuo.  iv.  I .  I ;  IvfOMWjlw^  Una  vijn  w\t6ea9iu  koX  Aoicpilks  taai  Mtca^wif^ 
'rify  If  SurcXl^  garikafiw,  airrS^  hrayayofiiway,  leai  MffTff  MurtHpnj  *A0ff- 
valtm,  "  Sie  knfipften  Yerbindungen,'*  says  Holm  (ii.  6),**  mit  den  Unzu- 
friedenen,  d.  h.  den  Doriem.*'  Not  all  the  Dorians  surely,  not  those  from 
the  old  Messdn^ 

•lb.  3. 

'  lb.  34.  3  ;  vavpaxUu  ArowttpBa$m  iMXorro,  6p&mt  rott  'AOriwtdots 
rdt  /tir  wapciiffas  Myas  wavt,  Tdi$  82  wXtian  tcai  pMXXotintut  H$€ip  wvr0ar6» 
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pnt  to  flight  by  twelve  of  Athens  and  eight  of  Bh^on.  chap.  vm. 
Jfiea&Mj  the  land-  and  sea-force  of  S jracnse  and  Lokroi 
was  gathered  at  Peldris ;  two  encounters  followed^  in  each 
of  which  the  Athenians  lost  a  ship.  The  Sjracnsans^ 
evidently  well  pleased  at  their  first  Inrush  with  Athens  on 
her  own  element^  went  back  to  their  quarters  in  the 
sheltered  Messanian  haven  ^. 

These  small  encounters  are  of  more  interest  for  the  Attempt 
student  of  Greek  naval  tactics  than  for  the  historian  of  Kamiurma 
Sicily.    We  gain  more  of  political  instruction  when  we*^^^'*' 
hear  that  a  party  in  Kamarina^  the  one  Dorian  common- 
wealth which  had  taken  the  Chalkidian  side,  made  overtures 
to  Syracuse  for  the  betarayal  of  the  city '.     The  name  of 
the  party-leader,  that  of  their  founder  Archias,  may  have 
seemed  of  good  omen  in  Syracusan  ears ;  but  any  action  hindflnd 
on  the  part  of  the  Syracusans  to  support  their  friends  in  AUieniAn 
Kamarina  was  hindered  by  the  energetic  movements  of  ^^^ 
the  Athenian  fleet.     That  fleet  at  once  sailed  round  Pachy- 
nos,  and  was  ready  before  Kamarina  to  stop  any  attempts 
of  the  hostile  party.    It  is  plain  that  the  plot  was  hin- 
dered; when  we  next  hear  of  Kamarina,  it  is  not  very 
zealous  for  the  Athenian  alliance,  but  it  is  clearly  not  in 
Syracusan  hands  or  in  the  Syracusan  alliance  K    It  was  at 

^  Thnc.  iv.  25. 1-5.  First  of  all,  ^vayicdaOrfffap  d^i  rift  ^fUpeu  vav/Mx^^ai 
wtfi  wXolov  iuarkiovTot,  The  Athenians  defeat  them ;  thej  lose  one  tdiip, 
and  go,  &i  tiaurroi  irvxoy,  If  Td  oLrcra  arpar6iwtha,  r^  tcIf  rj  Vitaarp>%  koI 
h  T^  *Vri^,  This  last  is  an  odd  phrase,  whioh  must  mean  the  eamp  of  the 
Lokrians  in  the  Rhegine  territory.  At  Peldris  the  Athenians  lose  a  ship. 
The  S^raonsans  are  at  anchor,  and  the  Athenians  and  Bh^nes,  6p&trrt$ 
t«b  Foof  ircrflb  IW/SoXor,  Mai  x*<^  ci9ffp^  hn&kyfititrQ  yJmf  rovv  oiro)  dv^- 
Xc<ray  rw  iifhfSw  dw>Kokvfifirj<r6yru¥,  The  iron  hand  is  as  yet  on  the 
Syracusan  side ;  in  vii.  6a  it  goes  over  to  Athens.  Then  the  Syracusans 
are  towed  to  Messana  (wopawXc^rrwr  dw^  miXw)  ;  the  Athenians  attack,  but, 
Arofft/tuffdprwy  ixtivcav,  a  nautical  phrase  on  which  I  will  not  dispute,  they 
kae  another  ship. 

*  lb.  25.  7 ;  EafUk^lmp  &yy§k$€iinis  wpoiliooOtu  Xvptucoclois  (nr*  *Apxio9 
mat  rdr  fur*  abntv, 

*  See  Thvo.  iv.  58. 
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CHAP.  vm.  Kamarina  as  at  Messana^  as  at  Bhegion.  In  every  city 
there  is  a  party  ready  to  welcome  and  help  the  enemy 
against  the  existing  government.  It  may  be  deemed  a 
treasonable  frame  of  mind ;  but  in  weighing  it,  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  enemies  were  fellow-Greeks.  In 
Sicily  we  must  further  remember  how  all  local  and  a)h- 
cestral  ties  had  been  shaken  by  the  plantations  and  trans- 
plantations which  had  happened  imder  the  tyrants  and 
after  their  fall.  To  betray  Messana  or  Kamarina,  with 
their  new  and  motley  population^  was  not  like  betraying 
ancestral  Athens  or  Corinth. 

A  deeper  interest  again  attaches  to  another  enterprise 
in  which  we  again  come  across  the  ancient  folk  of  the 
Messanian  land  as  playing  an  important  part.  The  Messanians  now 
against  Set  forth,  with  their  full  force  and  with  the  fleets  of 
^^'  Syracuse  and  Lokroi  that  were  gathered  in  their  haven,  to 
attack  their  neighbours  of  Naxos  ^.  For  as  yet,  while  no 
city  sat  on  the  height  of  Tauros,  the  lands  of  Messana 
and  Naxos  marched  on  each  other.  The  land-force  came 
first,  and,  on  the  day  they  came,  they  beleaguered  Naxos 
on  the  land  side,  and  harried  the  fields^.  The  next 
day  the  fleet  followed,  and  took  up  its  quarters  near  the 
mouth  of  the  AkSsines,  the  wide  fiumara  of  Cantara,  be- 
tween the  heights  of  Tauros  and  the  Naxian  peninsula  ^. 
The  fleet  seems  to  have  done  nothing  more  than  keep 
guard  while  the  land-force  assaulted  Naxos.  Presently  an 
armed  force  was  seen  coming  down  from  the  mountains. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  from  the  steep  of  Tauros  itself, 
but  rather  from  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Naxian 
promontory.     For  the  besieged  Naxians  took  the  new- 

^  Thac.  iy.  95.  7  ;  Mc^<r^yioc  «ayd7/M2  «arcl  *fipf  mX  roTf  vowibf  fya  iarpih- 
Ttvoav  M  Vd^ov  ti^  XoAmdMn^r  Bfwpoy  o^w. 

■  lb.  8 ;  tJ  wpinjf  iftUpt^  T€ixfip€is  vot^apT€S  rcibs  Va^iovs,  That  oonld 
be  only  on  the  land  fide ;  isthmus  is  not  exactly  the  word. 

•  lb. ;  7f  «*  hmtpoi^  rait  fth^  natal  wtparkt^carrts  «wtA  t^v  *AKwitnp^ 
voTOfidr  rifi^  yifv  l^ovy.    See  Banbuy,  Diet.  6eog.»  art.  AeeeineB. 
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comers  for  the  Leontines  and  their  other  Greek  allies^  and  chap.  vm. 
they  could  have  come  to  their  help  only  from  the  south. 
The  men  from  the  hills  were  indeed  friends^  but  not  Greek 
friends.     They  were   Sikels  from  the   inland  parts  who  Derated 
came  to  give  help  against  the  Messanians  ^.     This  form  of  ^eU 
words  would  seem  to  imply  rather  hatred  of  Messana  than 
friendship  for  Naxos.     In  truths  in  an  ordinary  state  of  Sikel 
things^  Naxos^  the  beginning  and  the  badge  of  Greek  towards 
dominion  in  Sicily,  must  have  been  more  hateful  to  Sikel  mSwmu^'^ 
feeling  than  any   other   Sikeliot  city^.     But  just  now 
Naxos  was  not  threatening,  and  the  first  feeling  in  every 
Sikel  mind  must  have  been  hatred  to  Syracuse,  to  the  city 
which  had,  but  a  few  years  before,  brought  so  many  Sikel 
communities  into  subjection.     Messana  is  likely  enough  to 
have  been  an  active  enemy  in  her  own  comer ;  in  any  case 
she  was  an  ally  of  Syracuse.    Against  either  Syracuse  or 
Messana  Naxos  was  to  be  defended.    So  the  Sikels  came 
in  force;  the  sight  of  them,  and  the  mistaken  inference 
drawn  from  the  sight,  stirred  up  the  Naxians  to  special 
exertion.     They  sallied ;  they  scattered  the  besiegers,  and 
slew  a  thousand  of  them.     Of  the  rest  only  a  few  got 
back  to  Messana;   for  the  barbarians  set  upon  them  by 
the  way  and  slew  the  more  part  \    After  this  rout  of  the  Effect  on 
Messanian  land-force,  the  ships  that  had  come  on  the    ^  ^ 

^  Thnc.  iv.  35.  9  ;  ol  2uct\ol  Mp  rw  djcpwf  voWol  Marifiatifor  fiotfioxhrrts 
M  rohi  Vktcarjiwiovs,  ml  ol  N<i£ioi  itt  €tbc¥,  Oapa^aayrts  Mat  vapcuc€k€v6fji€vot 
kv  iavTois  in  ol  AcorriVoi  a^ai  icat  ol  iXKoi  "E^krjvit  (vft/iaxoi  tls  TifMpiw 
Mpx^^^'  I^  would  seem  that  the  Naxians  did  not  look  for  Sikel  help, 
bat  that  the  Sikels  came  of  their  own  accord  iwl  rdbs  HLfaatjviovs,  Also  one 
must  think  that  they  had  adopted  Greek  anns  and  drees. 

I  am  tempted  to  sospect  that  in  the  confused  text  of  Dioddros,  zii.  54, 
where  we  read  iwtfiofiBrjffayrwr  rStw  wkijatox^fM^  XucfXSfr  rots  Mvkaiott 
this  help  given  to  Naxos  is  really  meant.  Thuqydides  says  nothing  of 
Sikels  at  Mylai. 

*  See  Died.  iv.  88. 

'  Snch  is  the  phrase  of  Thucydidee  (iv.  35.  9);  ol  fidpfiapot  h  rait 
dSoTf  iwiw€o6yTn  roiv  wkticrovs  ^ifOfipta^,  The  word  seems  rather  need* 
lessly  brought  in. 
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CHAP.  vm.  same  errand^  Syracusan^  Lokrian^  or  anj  other,  had  no 
means  of  action.  They  sailed  back  to  Messana,  and  thenc< 
withdrew  to  their  several  homes  ^.  The  result  of  the  Mes- 
sanian  enterprise  against  Naxos  had  been  complete  and 
serious  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  Messanian  land-force, 
and  the  fleet  of  the  Dorian  confederacy  was,  for  a  season 
at  leasts  broken  up. 

The  belief  of  the  Naxians  that  their  Leontine  allies 
were  coming  to  their  help  was  premature,  but  it  was  not 
wholly  mistaken.  The  weakened  state  of  Messana  after  her 
defeat  before  Naxos  suggested  to  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  the  thought  of  a  general  attack  on  that  city.  The 
Messanian  loss  in  the  late  enterprise  had  been  so  great 
that  a  body  of  Lokrian  allies  had  been  received  into 
Athenian  Mcssana  to  form  part  of  its  garrison^.  The  Athenians 
Mesiuaia.^^  <^d  their  Sicilian  allies  joined  in  a  ommion  expedition. 
A  Sikeliot,  partly  perhaps  a  Sikel,  force  marched  against 
the  city  by  land.  One  would  have  looked  for  the  Naxians 
to  be  foremost  on  such  an  errand  of  vengeance;  but, 
while  the  allies  are  mentioned  generally,  it  is  the  Leon- 
tines  only  who  are  spoken  of  by  name,  and  the  force  is 
even  spoken  of  as  a  Leontine  army^.  Meanwhile  the 
Athenian  ships  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Messana^. 
The  question  arises,  how  fax  the  Zanilon  itself,  the  natural 
defence  of  the  haven,  was  strengthened  by  art  against 
naval  attacks.  As  the  allies  drew  near  by  land,  the 
Messanians  and  their  local  helpers,  undar  their  captain 
D^motelSs,  made  a  vigorous  sally ;  they  put  most  of  the 
invaders  to  flight,  and  slew  many.  The  Athenians  were 
watching  from  their  ships,  and  they  marked  the  con- 

^  Thnc  !▼.  35. 9.  al  ptj^t  <rxov<rai  Is  ti^  Mtff<rivfj¥  Ihntpoy  Iv'  oZirov  tteatrrai 
lk€Mpl0rfff<ut. 

'  lb.  I  a  ;  KoKfSi¥  ri3^h  /tcrcl  rov  Afiftorikovt  ol  fterdL  t6  w^of  iytear^Xti- 
^Bfi^wv  ^pwpoL  '  It  if  r^  ffTpir€v/M  rw  KkhttIvv^  a  little  later. 

*  lb.  II ;  wpofffiAXkorr^t  ol  'AOtpmoi  mrd  r^  Xi/Ui^  ratt  vavaiv  iv^ipvv, 
6  9k  irc(dt  irp6s  ri^  vdXir. 
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funon  into  which  the  pursuit  had  thrown  the  victorious  chap.  vm. 
Messanians.    They  landed  and  set  upon  them,  and  drove 
them  into  the  city.     We  expect  to  hear  of  some  more 
decided  success;  but  all  that  is  said  is  that  the  Athenians 
set  up  a  trophy  and  went  back  to  Khegion.     They  clearly  Coming  of 
felt  that  they  were  not  equal  to  any  great  enterprise  till  ddnMid" 
the  reinforcements  came  under  Eurymed6n  and  Sophokl^.  Sop^o^de. 
For  a  while  they  took  no  part  at  all  in  the  struggle  which  Afchenian 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  still  carried  on  with  one  another  by        *^ 
land^    Whoi  the  reinforcements  did  come^  the  Athenians 
began  i^in  to  take  a  part  in  what  was  going  on ;  but  it 
is  implied  that  nothing  was  done  on  any  great  scale  '. 

Our  chief  guide  at  this  stage  is  the  foremost  of  all  guides; 
but^  as  Sicilian  affairs  hold  as  yet  but  a  secondary  part  in 
the  general  strife  of  Oreece,  we  do  not  get,  even  from  him, 
the  same  clear  and  connected  account  of  them  which  we  do 
when  at  a  later  stage  Sicily  becomes  the  chief  battle-field 
of  the  whole  war.  But  we  certainly  are  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  strengthened  Athenian  fleet,  if  we 
cannot  say  that  it  did  absolutely  nothing,  at  least  did 
nothing  that  Thucydides  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded 
in  detail.  The  practical  effect  of  its  coming  seems  to  have 
been  to  suggest  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  the  thought  of 
peace  within  their  own  island.  The  result  was  not  wonder- 
ful. A  time  of  unparalleled  quiet  and  prosperity,  a  series  Morement 
of  years  in  which  wars  between  Greek  and  Greek  had  been  pe^oe  in 


wonderfully  few,  had  been  brought  to  an  end  because  the  ^^^7- 
Greeks  of  Sicily  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  dragged  into 
the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks  of  the  mother  country,  in  which 

*  Thnc.  iv.  25.  13  ;  lur^  W  tovto  ol  /*Jk  iv  rj  SurcAif 'EXXtvc;  Smw  tSt 
'AfifircuMW  /roTot  irpf  IffTpdrtvor  iw*  dAA^Xovr. 

'  lb.  48. 6 ;  ol  W  'A0fjmi<H  Is  ri^  :Suc€Xl(at,  tva  wtp  rh  'gporrw  &p/irprro, 
dvowK*i&<mm€s  iierd  rw  Uu^vfipb&xo^  kwoKi/ww.  That  is,  the  fleet  under 
Emymedte  and  Sophoklto,  after  tnrrying  at  Pyloe  and  Korkyra,  at  last 
reached  Soil j. 
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CHAP.  vra. 


Little  help 
from  Old 
Greeoe 
to  either 
fdde  in 
Sicilj. 


RelationB 
of  Kama- 
rinato 
SyraouBO 
and  Gela. 


they  had  no  direct  interest.  Since  then  both  sides  had 
felt  the  evils  of  a  state  of  war,  while  it  could  not  be  saidr 
that  either  side  had  gained  much  either  in  military  fame 
or  in  material  profit.  The  Ionian  towns  were  beginning  to 
see  that  Athens  used  them  only  for  her  own  purposes.  She 
sent  her  fleets  to  Sicily  for  practice  when  they  had  nothing 
special  to  do  elsewhere  ^.  When  she  promised  help  to  her 
Sicilian  allies,  it«  coming  was  delayed  by  any  prospect  of 
advantage  which  showed  itself  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesos. 
And  when  at  last  the  enlarged  fleet  came,  its  action  wbs 
less  energetic  than  the  action  of  the  Sikeliots  themselves. 
The  Dorians^  on  the  other  hand^  had  received  no  help 
whatever  from  those  powers  in  Old  Greece  which  had  called 
on  them  for  help  *.  They  had  fought  single-handed  against 
Athens  and  their  own  Ionian  neighbours;  even  Corinth 
had  never  sent  a  single  ship  to  the  support  of  her  daughter 
Syracuse.  The  war  had  been  a  war  of  mutual  damage  to 
the  proflt  of  nobody;  Dorians  and  lonians  alike  began  to 
look  back  to  the  happy  days  of  peace  which  had  been  so 
needlessly  and  unluckily  broken  in  upon. 

The  first  steps  came  from  a  city  which  stood  in  a  peculiar 
position.  Kamarina  was  a  Dorian  city  which  had  joined 
the  Ionian  confederacy  out  of  fear  and  dislike  to  a  single 
Dorian  city,  her  neighbour  Syracuse.  By  Syracuse  Ka- 
marina had  once  been  swept  away;  between  the  two 
commonwealths  it  seemed  that  there  could  be  no  friendship. 
But  this  position  of  Kamarina  made  her  the  enemy  of  the 
city  to  which  before  all  others  she  owed  friendship  and 
thankfulness.  The  men  of  Gela  had  been  the  last  founders 
of  Kamarina  ^ ;  but,  as  long  as  Kamarina  was  the  friend 
of  Athens  and  the  enemy  of  Sjn'acuse,  she  was  necessarily 
also  the  enemy  of  Gela.  We  have  seen  that  the  faithful- 
ness of  Kamarina  to  the  Athenian  alliance  had  already 


*  See  above,  p.  36. 


See  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 


•  See  above,  p.  23. 
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seemed  doubtful ;  the  presence  of  an  Athenian  force  had  chap.  vm. 
been  needed  to  hinder  a  party  in  Eamarina  from  betraying 
the  city  to  the  Syracnsans  ^.     We  know  not  what  was  the 
disposition  of  the  naval  or  military  forces  of  the  contending 
cities  in  the  summer  of  the  year  in  which  the  fleet  of  Snmmer, 
Enrymeddn  and  Sophokles  reached  Sicily.     We  have  seen  '*  ^ 
that  their  coming  was  not  marked  by  any  specially  memor- 
able warlike  actions*.     Indeed  its  effect  was  the  other  way. 
A  proclamation  made  by  the  Athenian  commanders^  calling 
on  the  Sikeliot  cities,  on  all  at  least  that  were  in  alliance 
with  Athens^  to  join  heartily  in  the  war  against  Syracuse  • 
seems  to  have  at  once  suggested  the  thought  of  peace  to 
some  of  their  number.     The  first  movement  came  from 
Eamarina.      She    concluded  a  truce — its  length   is  not  Trace 
stated — with  her  old  friends  at  Gtela*.     The  two  cities  Kamarina 
which  had  thus  agreed  together,  at  least  for  a  season,  sent  *"^  ^^^ 
to  their  respective  allies,  urging  the  advantages  of  a  general 
agreement  ^.     The  call  for  peace  spread,  and  presently  a  Congrest 
congress  of  envoys  from  all  the  Sikeliot  cities,  the  allies  of  ' 

Athens  among  them,  came  together  at  G^la.  The  gather- 
ing was  strictly  a  diplomatic  conference.  This  way  of 
settling  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  deliberately  pre- 
ferred by  Oela  and  Eamarina  to  what,  according  to  Greek 
ideas,  would  have  been  the  more  obvious  process  of  asking 

'  See  above,  p.  41.  '  See  above,  p.  45. 

'  We  are  helped  to  this  by  Poljbios'  extract  from  the  twenty-fint  book 
of  Timaios,  quoted  (zii.  35  h)  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fftnlt  with  the 
speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hermokratds.  Elpvfiibotv  wapay(p6fA(voi  tls 
'Xtfftklay  rrapffcAXti  rds  w6k€is  cf;  rby  tcarcL  rwv  'Svpcjeofflcay  v6\tfiop. 

*  Thuo.  iv.  58. 1  ;  Kaftapivaiois  xal  TcA^'oif  lircx«p<a  ytyyenu  vpSnov  vp6i 
dkKffKovs,  l^maioe  (n.  s.)  makes  the  first  proposal  come  from  Gela ;  r^rc 
Tohs  T(\^<nn  /cdfjo^otrras  rf;  voK^ftqi  9iavifja//cu7$ai  vp6i  tovs  KafMptvmom  Mp 
iifoxSnr  rSfp  h\  vpoOvfioof  9f(afjUywv,  What  were  the  special  sufferings  of 
Gelat  From  Thucydides  one  would  think  that  Kamarina  was  the  first 
to  act. 

•  l^maios,  u.  s. ;  trp^afitiuv  i/caripovs'  vpis  roin  iavrwy  <rvfifidxo9f  kqI 
ira/KuraXciV  &v9pas  kiewipapcu  wioro^s,  otrirts  aw€\$6yT(s  tlf  TiKotv  fiovktii' 
ffowrat  vtpk  ^ioXi&ctOiJt  itaX  rSry  Koof^  tyvfuptpSyrwy,    See  Appendix  VT. 
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CHAP.  vm.  each  city  separately  to  agree  to  the  peace  wliicli  they  had 

themselyes  made.     That  is  to  say,  discussion  by  a  singk 

smaller  body  was  of  set  purpose  preferred  to  discussion  by 

its  diplo-    a  series  of  popular  assemblies  ^.   The  chosen  representatives 

character,    o^  ^^^  <^ty  came  charged  with  a  commission  to  discuss 

the  terms  on  which  the  Sikeliot  cities  might  settle  their 

presait  differences,  and  might  come  back  to  the  happy 

state  of  things  which  had  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 

tyrants  ^ 

Fintap-         The  man  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  bringing  this 

SiBi^     assembly  together,  the  man  who  most  truly  laboured  for 

kbatAs.      peace  and  who  strove  to  bring  about  a  peace  in  this 

particular  way  ^,  was  one  who  for  some  years  to  come  was 

undoubtedly  the  first  man  in  Sicily,  and  who  down  to  the 

day  of  his  death  played  a  more  memorable  part  than  any 

HU  end-     other  man  bom  in  the  island.     Hermokrates  son  of  Her- 

8ioilian      v^6n,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Syracuse  in  the  congress 

W8*<wy;      of  Gela,  was  looked  on  by  native  historians  of  Sicily  as 

holding  a  place  among  the  very  foremost  actors  in  Sicilian 

braoketted  history.    Between  Oteldn  and  his  own  day,  so  held  Timaios 

lein  and  ^  <^  Tauromenion  and  Polybios  also,  the  three  most  renowned 

Pjirhos.     jjjgji  ^f  action  in  Sicily  were  Hermokrates,  Timoledn,  and  the 

Epeirot  Pyrrfaos  ^.  The  two  republican  leaders  are  strangely 

joined  with  the  king;  the  simple  citizen  of  Syracuse  is 

strangely  joined,  either  with  the  Corinthian  deliverer  or  with 

the  Epeirot,  at  once  deliverer  and  master.    But  to  be  joined 

^  Thii  oomM  from  the  speech  in  Timaios  discussed  by  Polybios  (ziL 
25  h),  but  it  is  qoite  borne  out  by  Thnoydides.    See  Appendix  YI. 

*  Thao.  ir.  58.  i  ;  cfra  icat  ol  dXXoi  seurcAiwroi  ^vrcX^^cf  It  rlXar,  <Wd 

'  lb.  a  ;  'Ep/toMpATris6''Epfuti^otXvpax6aun,i<rr€picatl[9€tetftd\i<rraabTcin 
See  Appendix  YL 

*  T^naios,  ap.  Pol.  xii.  25 1; ;  rfiy  8c8wa(rrtv«<$r«r  Iv  SorcX/f  furdi  TIXm^ 
9fiaiyfiaruu»Tdrovt  6y9pa$  wap€tkfi<^tuv  *Epf»aKp6Tfpf,  TifioXiovra,  lUppov  rhv 
*BMtipimfv,  dwaart^ui^  is  an  odd  word  to  apply  to  dther  Hennokratte  or 
Timolete.    Yet  I  hare  heard,  in  oar  own  day,  of  a  "  Swiss  subject" 
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with  snch  Aames,  tm  the  doer  of  deeds  on  %  scale  worthy  to  chap.  viu. 
be  ranked  with  theirs,  shows  the  reputation  which  Her- 
mokrates  mnst  have  won  in  his  life-time  and  most  have 
left  behind  him  long  after  his  death.  It  shows  how  fully 
he  must  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  life  and  soul  of 
Syraeusan  resistance  in  the  great  struggle  with  Athens, 
The  character  and  position  of  Hermokrates  are  instructive  His  cha- 
from  many  points  of  view.  Brave,  eloquent^  dear-sighted, 
full  of  resources  in  peace  and  war,  the  best  of  advisers  for 
his  city  in  matters  of  warfare  and  foreign  policy,  from  one 
side  of  him  he  was  all  that  a  Ghreek  commonwealth  could 
seek  for  in  a  magistrate  or  political  leader.  Those  functions, 
it  must  be  remembered,  did  not  necessarily  go  together  in 
a  Greek  commonwealth;  the  man  to  whom  the  assembly 
most  readily  listened  was  not  always  the  man  who  was  at 
the  moment  entrusted  with  executive  functions.  Hermo- 
krates was  nobly  bom,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Oamoroi. 
He  is  said  to  have  traced  his  pedigree  to  the  god  Hermte 
whose  name  he  and  his  &ther  bore  \  He  was  doubtless  an  His  poll- 
aristocrat  in  feeling ;  he  may  even  have  been  an  oligarch 
of  a  more  decided  cast,  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to 
diange  the  democratic  constitution  of  the  commonwealth. 
That  he  was  suspected  of  such  tendencies  is  certain;  but 
such  suspicions  were  almost  sure  to  arise  against  any  man 
in  his  position  who  did  not,  like  Nikias,  lay  himself  out  of 
set  purpose  to  show  that  there  was  no  ground  for  them. 
That,  when  banished,  unjustly  in  his  own  eyes,  he  did  not  His  armed 
scruple  to  attempt  a  return  by  force,  is  no  more  than  was  from 
usual  with  every  man  who  had  the  chance  both  in  01d^^~^ 
OredE  and  in  &r  later  history.  At  any  rate  he  shows 
how  a  man,  possibly  disloyal  to  the  internal  constitution 
of  his  city,  could  yet  be  loyal  above  all  men  to  its  ex- 
ternal independence  and  greatness.    Hermokrates  was  at 

^  See  the  fragmeDt  of  Timaios,   103  MfiUer.     We  shall  come  to  thk 
•gain. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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once  suspected  and  trusted.  Men  were  not  sure  that 
he  might  not  some  day  overthrow  the  Syracusan  demo- 
cracy on  behalf  of  himself^  his  house^  his  order^  his  party. 
They  were  quite  sure  that  he  would  never  betray  the 
smallest  interest  of  Syracuse  to  any  power  outside  her 
walls.  He  would  never,  as  magistrate  or  general^  take  a 
bribe  from  an  enemy.  Whatever  were  his  personal  or 
party  objects^  he  wotdd  never  seek  to  promote  them  by  the 
help  of  an  enemy.  He  would  be  the  leader  of  Syracuse ; 
he  might  even  think  of  being  her  master;  but  it  was  of  an 
independent  Syracuse  that  he  wotdd  be  either  master  or 
leader.  He  is  the  exact  opposite  to  the  renowned  Athenian 
against  whom  he  was  not  called  on  actually  to  wage  war, 
but  against  whose  schemes  he  had  for  a  while  to  make 
every  military  preparation  and  to  practise  every  diplomatic 
art.  Hermokrates^  even  in  seeking  to  return  by  force,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  turned  his  arms  against  his  own 
city.  Alkibiadte  taught  the  enemies  of  his  own  city  how 
they  might  do  her  g^reater  damage  than  they  knew  how  to 
devise  of  their  own  hearts. 

Simply  then  as  a  Syracusan  statesman^  the  character 
and  acts  of  Hermokrates  are  well  worthy  of  study.  It  is 
to  the  honour  of  Syracuse  both  to  have  given  birth  to  such 
a  citizen  and  to  have  given  him  full  play  for  many  years 
on  the  most  useful  and  honourable  side  of  his  character. 
But  Hermokrates  is  far  more  than  a  Syracusan  statesman. 
He  rises  altogether  above  the  common  local  prejudices  of 
the  Ghreek^  which  saw  a  rival  in  every  neighbour^  an  enemy 
in  every  branch  of  the  Greek  nation  other  than  his  own. 
The  policy  and  the  patriotism  of  Hermokrates  rise  &r 
above  the  local  passions  of  Syracuse ;  they  rise  above  the 
traditional  prejudices  of  Dorian  and  ChaUddian,  But  to  a 
Pan-hellenic  policy  or  patriotism  he  makes  no  claim.  If 
he  is  the  opposite  to  Alkibiades,  he  is  not  the  yoke-fellow 
of  Eallikratidas.     Indeed  the  character  of  a  Pan-helleniq 
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patriot  did  not  come  so  easily  within  the  range  of  a  man  of  chap.  vnr. 
Syracuse  as  it  did  within  the  range  of  a  man  of  Sparta  or 
Athens.  But  the  very  causes  which  cut  Hermokrat^  off 
from  a  Pan-hellenic  career  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
being  foremost  in  a  third  kind  of  statesmanship  which  to 
us  is  perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  all.  If  he  shows  no 
zeal  for  the  whole  Hellenic  nation^  his  zeal  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  of  its  cities.  If  his  patriotism  is  not 
national,  it  is  territorial ;  if  not  Hellenic,  it  is  Sikeliot. 
His  range  is  Sicily,  or  at  least  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 
His  care  and  good  will  takes  in  all  of  them,  but  goes  no 
further.  His  position  towards  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
nation  is  startling.    All  men  out  of  Sicily  are  strangers  ^.  Oreeks  oat 

,  of  Mcily 

He  makes  no  exception  for  the  Dorian  kinsfolk  of  Syra-  "itwm- 
cuse,  no  exception  even  for  her  Corinthian  parent.  AU*^®"' 
powers  outside  the  island  are  to  be  carefully  kept  from 
meddling  with  any  matter  within  the  island.  A  closer  tie 
binds  together  all  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Sicily  than  can 
bind  any  of  them  to  any  city  or  people  out  of  Sicily. 
They  have  a  common  country,  an  island  country  withal, 
parted  by  the  sea  from  other  lands.  And  from  that  island 
country  they  have  taken  a  common  name.  Sicily  is  for  the 
Sikeliots,  a  possession  in  which  none  but  Sikeliots  have 
any  part  or  lot  K 

This  peculiar  kind  of  patriotic  feeling,  one  that  goes  His  BUtes* 
thus  far  and  no  further,  was  assuredly  not  common  among  J^tiSiy 
the  men  of  any  division  of  the   Greek  nation.      Cold*^^""*^* 
towards  Hellas  as  a  whole,  cold,  it  would  seem,  to  those 
traditional  sources  of  love  and  hatred  which  made  up  so 
much  of  the  political  life  of  Greece,  Hermokrates  felt 
warmly  towards  a  part  of  Hellas  with  defined  geographical 
boundaries.     And  that  part  was  no   part  of   the   elder 
Hellas,  the  motherland,  but  part  of  the  lands  which  had 

*  d\\6^v\oi  in  Thnc.  iv.  64.  3.  See  below,  p.  60. 

•  See  below,  p.  59,  note  a. 

E  % 
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been  made  Hellenic  by  settlement  from  the  motherland. 
His  position  was  one  which  it  is  more  easy  to  understand 
in  our  own  days  than  it  could  have  been  in  his  own. 
Hermokrat^  is  preeminently  a  colonial  statesman.  In  so 
saying,  we  must  of  course  remember  that  to  the  Greek 
mind  the  very  idea  of  colonial  statesmanship  implies  the 
independence  of  the  colony.  The  modem  world  allows  no 
exact  parallel  to  his  position ;  but  it  comes  nearer  to  that 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States  than  to  that  of  either 
king  or  minister  in  any  country  of  Europe.  HermokratSs 
is  doubtless  still  Greek ;  but  he  is  no  longer  of  the  elder 
Greece.  The  motherland  is  less  to  him  than  the  new 
Greek  land  which  has  sprung  up  in  his  own  island.  In  his 
eyes  Sicily  is  a  world  by  itself,  a  world  of  independent 
commonwealths,  which  may  have  their  disputes  and  even 
their  wars  among  themselves,  but  which  should  at  least 
agree  in  one  great  principle.  All  differences  between  one 
Sikeliot  city  and  another  are  to  be  argued  or  fought  out 
among  themselves,  without  allowing  any  power  out  of 
Sicily  to  step  in«  From  this  point  of  view  his  doctrine 
naturally  follows,  that  the  Greeks  of  other  lands  are 
politically  strangers,  to  be  kept  out  of  every  form  of 
dominion  or  influence  within  the  island. 

Hermokrates  in  short  lays  down  with  regard  to  the 
Western  ofbhoots  of  Hellas  the  same  principle  which  has 
since  been  laid  down  with  r^^ard  to  the  Western  o&hoots 
of  England  and  of  other  European  lands.  It  is  in  truth  a 
'' Monroe  doctrine'^  which  he  preaches  on  behalf  of  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily.  The  points  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness 
in  the  two  cases  are  obvious.  The  civilized  states  of 
America  have  all  grown  out  of  European  settlements,  just 
as  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths  had  all  of  them  grown 
out  of  Greek  settlements.  But  the  commonwealths  of 
America  have  not,  like  the  Sikeliot  cities,  all  grown  out 
of  settlements  of  the  same  European  nation.    To  And  a 
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common  word  to  take  in  every  metropolis  and  every  colony,  chap.  vm. 
we  are  driven  to  use  the  word  European.    And  there  is  Difficulty 
this  difficulty  in  using  that  word,  that  it  is  not  national  but  dftture. 
geographical,  that  it  is  therefore  less  easy  to  use  in  a  sense 
other  than  strictly  geographical  than  national  names  like 
*'  Greek ''  or  ^^  English/'    Yet  even  with  these  last  we  have 
seen  the  occasional  difficulty  of  carrying  them   beyond 
their  first  geographical  meaning  ^.    Yet^  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  English   and   Spanish  commonwealths  of  the  New 
World  ought  not  to  refuse  to  be  classed  as  Europeans  in 
opposition  to  the  barbarians  of  Asia  and  Africa  ^     TheOreekBin 
commonwealths  whose  envoys  came  together  at  Gela  were,  Enr^)eaiMi 
as  being  states  politically  independent,  less  to  one  another  '^'^™«"<^ 
than  tiie  members  of  even  the  largest  confederation  must 
be.    As  speakers  of  one  tongue,  though  of  different  dialects 
of  that  tongue,  as  settlers  from  one  land,  though  from 
different  cities  of  that  land,  they  were  more  to  one  another 
than  nations  whose  only  poiut  of  connexion  is  that  they  are 
all  dwellers  in  one  continent  and  that  they  were  all  settlers 
from  another.     Oela  and  Katan6  were  less  to  one  another 
than  Virginia  and  Massachusetts ;  they  were  more  to  one 
another  than  Mexico  and  the  United  States.     Their  exact 
relation  is  not  at  this  moment  to  be  seen  in  the  northern 
continent  of  America;  but  it  would  be  seen  there  now  if  the 
Southern  Confederacy  had  kept  its  distinct  being ;  it  will 
be  seen  there  if  ever  Canada  should  throw  off  its  British 
all^fiance.     In  that  case  there  would  be  commonwealths 
in  a  relation  to  each  other  exactly  answering  to  that  of  the 
Sikeliot  cities,  commonwealths  one  in  language  and  origin, 
but  politically  independent,  possibly  hostile.     But  in  the  English 
southern  America  the  exact  relation  may  be  seen  in  its  Spanish 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 

'  We  must  of  oourae  allow  for  the  difference  between  the  population  of 
the  United  Statee,  mainly  English,  wholly  European,  and  that  of  some  of 
the  Spanish  states  of  America  where  the  Indian  blood  preyails. 
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oHAP.  viiT.  fulness  among  the  independent,  sometimes  hostile,  common- 
wealths of  Spanish  speech  and  origin.  And  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  restore  the  word  Spanish  to  the  strict  geographical 
sense  which  it  has  lost  only  through  a  political  accident  ^, 
we  might  say  that  the  settlements  of  Castile  and  the 
settlements  of  Portugal  answer  fairly  enough  to  the  Dorian 
and  Ionian  cities  in  Sicily.  On  all  the  commonwealths 
standing  in  this  relation  to  one  another  Hermokrates 
enforces  his  general  rule.  That  rule  is  not  necessarily  one 
of  universal  peace  within  Sicily;  but  it  is  a  rule  by 
which  Sikeliot  quarrels  are  to  be  settled  wholly  by  Sikeliot 
forces. 

This  teaching  of  Hermokrat^  is  set  before  us  in  the 
first  among  the  famous  speeches  embodied  in  the  History 
of  Thucydides  which  concerns  our  Sicilian  story.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  he  devotes  to  Sicilian  matters  at  this  stage 
of  his  narrative.  That  we  have  in  it  the  actual  words  of 
Hermokrat^  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think ; 
that  we  have  a  fair  general  expression  of  his  policy  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubting.  What  we  are  to 
look  for  in  these  speeches  Thucydides  himself  has  told  us  \ 
When  he  had  any  means  of  learning  the  real  matter  of 
the  speech,  he  has  preserved  its  substance  ^.  When  the 
speech  was  wholly  lost^  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  speaker  such  statements^  such  counsels^  as  it  seemed 
to  him  that  that  particular  man  would  be  likely  to  utter 
Its  general  under  those  particular  circumstances  ^.  And,  if  we  cannot 
^J^J^jj^ggg  have  what  Hermokrates  actually  said,  it  is  a  great  matter 
to  have  what  such  a  contemporary  as  Thucydides  deemed 

1  See  Hist.  Geog.  L  4. 

*  Thao.  i.  a  a.  i.    See  Arnold's  note. 

'  lb. ;   l/iof  r€  £r  airr^  Ij/covaa  icat  t<hs  4XXo^iy  vo$tv  i/ioc  dvayyiK- 

\owri, 

*  lb. ;  c&f  8'  ^  Mtecw  I/m>2  hcaaroi  wtpi  rStr  dc^  irapSvTMf  rd  94<ntra 
IjAXiai'  clirciV.  No  doubt  every  later  maker  of  speeohes  for  men  of  past 
time  would  say  that  he  acted  on  the  same  principle ;  but  then  all  men's 
notions  of  rd  Zicvra  were  not  worth  so  mnoh  as  that  of  Thucydides. 
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him  likely  to  have  said.     There  is  in  truth  every  likeli-  ohap.  vm. 
hood  that  we  have  much  more  than  this.     The  actual  Henno- 
words^  the  special  illustrations,  the  special  turns  of  argpi-  Thnoy- 
ment^  are  most  likely  Thucydides'  own;   but  these  are 
simply  the  framework  for  a  trustworthy  statement  of  the 
general  policy  of  Hermokratte.    What  that  was  Thucy- 
dides  had  every  means  of  knowing;   the  careers  of  the 
Athenian  and  the  Syracusan  gave  them  many  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting  &ce  to  face.     And  if  Thucydides  knew 
what  Hermokrat^  said^  he  was  not  a  man  to  misrepre- 
sent what  he  knew.    We  may  therefore  accept  this  and 
the  other  speeches  in  Thucydides  as  historic  matter  of  the 
highest  value.    They  must  never  be  confounded  with  the 
speeches  which  later  historians  composed  for  their  actors, 
and  which  are  for  the  most  part  little  better  than  rhetor- 
ical exercises.     Such  a  speech^  put  into  the  mouth  of  Her-  Speech  of 
mokrates  at  Gela  by  Timaios  of  Tauromenion,  is  criticized  kratds  in 
by  Polybios,  and  criticized  severely  \    Yet  even  from  this  ""*•'**• 
despised  speech^  as  reported  by  the  severe  critic,  we  may 
stiU  learn  something'.     Still  if  we  had  the  speech  as  a 
whole^  we  shotdd  be  dealing  with  a  speech  of  Timaios^  in 
no  sense  with  a  speech  of  Hermokrates.    But  the  speedi 
which  Thucydides  gives  us  as  addressed  by  Hermokratgs 
to  the  congress  at  Gela^  if  not  a  speech  of  Hermokrates^  is 
at  least  a  fair  picture  of  the  policy  of  Hermokrates  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  Thucydides. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  speech  is  not  the 
less  to  be  trusted  because  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was 
written  in  its  present  shape  some  years  after  the  point  in 
the  story  at  which  it  is  brought  in.    We  need  not  trust  it  The  speech 
the  less  because  it  contains  one  or  two  phrases  more  strictly  higertion 

^  Pol.  xii.  35  1;.  He  11  very  levere  on  Tinudos,  as  he  oommonlj  is.  But 
peorhape  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  that  he  does  not  think  of  contrasting 
hia  speech  with  that  of  Thncydidee.    See  Appendix  I.  and  VL 

'  See  Appendix  YI. 
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applicable  to  a  later  time  \  In  truth  Thncydides  would  be 
far  better  able  to  set  forth  the  true  views  of  Hermokrat^ 
at  the  later  than  at  the  earlier  time.  When  he  wrote 
the  narrative  of  the  fourth  book,  Sicilian  afhirs  were 
still,  naturally  enough,  quite  secondary  in  his  eyes.  They 
had  not  then  become,  as  he  lived  to  see  them  become, 
the  centre  and  turning-point  of  all  Greek  affairs.  He 
had  not  then  gained  that  minute  knowledge  of  the  soil 
of  Sicily  and  of  all  that  happeued  on  it  which  he  did  gain 
in  later  days.  He  had  not  then  reaped  the  full  advantage 
of  his  banishment,  that  happy  banishment  which  enabled 
him  to  hear  the  tale  of  Sicily  from  Hermokrat^s  in  his 
banishment  and  from  Philistos  in  his  own  city  ^.  Then  it 
doubtless  was  that  the  author  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
books  inserted  this  memorable  speech,  the  fruit  of  his 
enlarged  knowledge,  in  the  earlier  text  of  his  fourth  book. 
It  is  to  the  words  of  Thucydides  that  we  are  imme- 
diately listening;  but  it  is  to  the  words  of  Thucydides 
describing  the  policy  of  Hermokrat^  from  the  teaching 
of  Hermokrates  himself  ^ 

In  the  speech  itself,  as  thus  reported,  Hermokrat^ 
begins  by  claiming  to  speak  to  the  representatives  of 
Sicily  from  no  other  motive  than  good  will  to  Sicily 
as  a  whole  ^  He  represents  its  g^reatest  city,  a  city 
more  in  the  habit  of  attacking  than  being  attacked,  and 
one  which  has  not  specially  suffered  during  the  late 
war  •.     The  preeminence  of  Syracuse  among  the  cities  of 

"  See  Grote,  vii.  1 88,  189,  and  Appendix  VL 

'  See  Thna  ▼.  26.  i,  and  Arnold's  note. 

'  See  Af^Mndix  VL 

*  Thoc  !▼.  59.  5 ;  h  tcoivbr  bk  ri^  iomvcdF  /mm  fitkriffTtjr  yrdffirjw  ffwu 
Awo<paiv6fifyos  r$  Xitctklq,  wAajf.  According  to  TimaioB  he  began  by  prais- 
ing the  men  of  GkU  and  Kamarina  for  their  seal  on  behalf  of  peace.  No 
great  harm  rarely,  if  he  did. 

'  Hii  first  words  (iv.  59.  l)  are  ;  oCrt  v^coiy  ^  iXaxi<mjs,  cD  SixcXiahtri, 
ro^  kAyovs  woi^ao/uu,  oOr€  wtmwfUrrjt  ft&Xt<TTa  rf  woXifu^,  Further  on,  in 
0. 64. 1, he  says,  more  distinctly;  kyii  fUr  Suttp  not  dpx6fx€P0t  cfiror,  w6\iv  re 
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Sicily  is  thus  taken  for  gnnted^  not  at  all  in  »  style  of  chap.  vm. 
offensive  boasting,  bat  simply  as  a  fact  which  none  was 
likely  to  gainsay.     There  was  no  need^  he  argaed^  to 
enlarge  on  the  evils  of  war  in  general;  no  one  was  ever 
kept  back  by  such  argnments  from  any  war  which  he 
thought  suited  his  own  purpose  ^.     His  point  is  that,  while  Sicily  to 
the  Athenians  are  dangerous,  while  they  are  so  narrowly  keep  out 
watching,  so  busily  meddling,  in  Sicilian  affairs,  so  ready  '^*^«^- 
to  take  advantage  of  any  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  to  keep 
peace  among  themselves,  and  to  give  no  occasion  against 
themselves  to  a  power,  the  greatest  power  in  Greece  *,  whose 
plans  of  ambition  took  in  the  whole  island  ^ 

We  might  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  this  is  a  pic^ 
ture  of  the  designs  of  Athens  a  few  years  later  rather 
than  of  anything  that  she  was  actually  planning  at  the 
present  moment,  when  she  was  as  yet  at  most  feeling 
her  way  towards  Sicilian  dominion.  But  the  language  Designs  of 
used  is  at  the  outside  slightly  exaggerated,  slightly 
premature;  it  describes  the  full  growth  of  what  was 
as  yet  only  growing.  In  either  case  the  practical  ad- 
vice is  equally  sound;  in  either  case  it  was  equally  true 
that  the  fair  name  of  alliance  which  the  Athenians  put 
forward  was  only  a  cloak  for  future  subjection*.  It 
was  unwisdom  indeed  to  call  in  to  share  in  the  domestic 
quarrels  of  the  island  a  power  which  was  ready  to  step  in 

lu^UrrrfP  9ap€x6tMvos  mx2  kwt^  r^  iiakkw  f^  d.fwro6fAtwot.  Hermokratds 
identifies  hiniself  and  his  city. 

^  Thno.  iv,  59.  a ;  ^vfi0aiv€i  8i  rots  i^w  rd  iciphi  fuiftt  ^ahwOat  rSnf 
httpSfw,  ol  9^  Toin  mv9b¥ovs  i0ikovair  if<piaTaa$ai  wp6  rov  aMita  n  kkaffirovaBm, 
ThooydideB  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter;  but  one  oonld  fancy  that  so  general 
a  sentiment  might  have  been  thought  /tttpaMiSiUs  in  the  mouth  of  Timaios. 

'  lb.  60.  I  ;  *A$rpmiovs  ot  in&ifafuy  ix""^*^  fidkt<rra  tw¥  'EXA^m^,  k.tX, 
See  Appendix  VI. 

*  lb. ;  iwifiov\€vo/Unpt  r^  wwrav  XunXiaw,  &t  iyif  Kpirtf^  im*  ^ABrjwaittw, 

*  lb. ;  Mfiori  iyr6/i^  £v/i/iax^  r3  <pi6a€i  wo\4/u<m  tinrpeinas  h  rd  ^vfi^pov 
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CHAP.  VIIL 


Beal  ob- 
jects of 
Athens. 


Neoesaitj 
of  imme- 
diate 
unioiiy 


and  lasting 
peace. 


even  when  it  was  not  called  on.  Whenever  the  Athenians 
saw  Sicily  weak  enough  for  their  purpose,  they  would 
assuredly  come  with  a  greater  force  to  take  possession  of 
the  whole  island  ^  Such,  he  repeats,  is  their  object ;  they 
come  for  the  good  things  of  Sicily,  for  the  good  things  of 
the  whole  of  Sicily.  It  is  mere  delusion  to  think  that 
they  care  about  any  distinctions  of  Dorian  and  Ionian,  to 
think  that,  while  the  Dorian  fears  the  treatment  of  an 
enemy,  the  Ionian  may  hope  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  kins- 
man and  ally  ^.  In  such  a  case  division  is  ruinous  j  while 
all  Sicily  is  in  danger,  her  cities  are  divided  against 
one  another  ^.  Let  then  every  man  make  up  his  quarrels 
with  every  other  man  and  every  city  its  quarrels  with 
every  other  city,  and  let  all  join  to  defend  Sicily  as  a 
whole*.  If  all  can  agree,  all  are  safe;  by  their  union 
Athens  will  lose  her  greatest  advantege.  They  are  not 
like  neighbours  whom  she  can  attack  from  a  starting-point 
in  her  own  territory;  her  only  starting-point  in  Sicily 
has  been  given  to  her  by  those  who  have  called  on  her 
to  meddle  in  Sicilian  quarrels^. 

He  winds  up  with  his  practical  advice.  Let  us,  he 
says,  send  out  of  the  land  the  enemies  who  have  come 
against  us;  then  let  us,  if  possible,  conclude  an  ever- 
lasting peace  among  ourselves,  at  any  rate  a  truce  for 
as  many  years  as  may  be^    Each  city  will   then  be 

*  Thua  iv.  60.  2  ;  thc6s  ^ror  yvStciv  ijfxas  TtrpvxotfUvovi  «a2  vkiovl 
yore  aT6\^  i\$6in-€tt  alrobsh^twdyra  wup&ffOffOai  inh  <r^as  wottiffOiu, 

*  lb.  61.  a  ;  vapwrdyat  8^  /n/Scr^  dn  ol  filv  AupiHs  ij/i&v  9ok4fu<H  roh 
*A$rp^aiou,  rb  h\  laKmltKhv  rg  *lSt!bi  ^vyytrelif  d(T<paXh'  06  tc^  tois  t$v€aiv, 
5ri  S^x^  vi<pvic€,  rod  Mpov  Ix^ii  iwlourir,  dXX/Si  rwr  h  ry  36urcXif  dyoBSiv 

'  lb.  I ;  r6fuirai  rt  ar^w  t»AXt<rra  ipStipuw  rds  w6\tu  itai  r^  Surf  Aiay, 
^  7c  ol  houcoi  £<^/(«arTct  /i^r  iwifiovk€v6/i€$a,  mot^L  v^Xcir  Sk  Stioro^cy. 

*  lb. ;  A  XP^  y^^<a  not  lHUimjr  I9t^y  icaraXXayfjrai  icai  w6\af  vdXci  mi 
9€tpaff$ai  Koa^  a^€iv  t^  vdffop  SurcA/or. 

*  lb.  7 ;  0^  ydp  dv6  rfjs  abr&y  dp/rnirrat  'hBrjwmoi,  dXX*  U  rijs  r&¥  l«i- 

*  lb.  65. 1 ;   rob$  I^Whtif  woKtfUom  U  rifs  x^P^  Awowifumii^,  Koi 
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free  and  independent  to  act  for  itself  towards  friends  or  ohaf.  viil 
enemies;  but  if,  by  distrusting  one  another,  we  become 
subjects  of  another  power,  we  may  have  to  make  friends  of 
our  enemies  and  enemies  of  our  friends^*  Speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  greatest  city  of  Sicily,  the  orator  says,  I  do  not 
look  on  myself  as  master  of  fortune;  I  am  ready  to  make 
concessions;  I  will  not  wait  to  be  constrained  to  make 
them  by  an  enemy.  He  now  comes  to  the  setting  forth  of 
his  main  doctrine.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  yield  to  one's  own  HeBamopg 
kindred,  Dorian  to  Dorian,  ChaUddian  to  Chalkidian;  nay  ^^^ 
more,  we  have  further  ties;  neighbours  we  are  all  of  us, 
dwellers  in  one  country  and  that  an  island,  and  called  by 
the  common  name  of  SikeUots  ^.  We  may  again  have  our 
wars  with  one  another;  if  so,  let  us  end  those  wars  by 
treaties  among  ourselves  ^  But  when  strangers  come 
among  us,  we  will  all,  in  face  of  a  common  danger,  join  to 
drive  them  out ;  we  will  never  again  call  them  in  as  allies 

a^o2  /(uSAi<rra  fUy  is  At^ov  (vfifiw/ify,  cl  9i  fc^,  'xp6pw  &5  wXuirror  awuad- 
IMfoi  T^s  lUas  9uuf>opd$  If  aZ$i5  &yafiaXiffi€9€L,  One  thinkB  of  the  different 
▼arietieB  of  mmwhai  in  the  Achamians,  189  et  seqq.,  and  the  enperior  merits 
of  the 

.  .  ,  rpuucoirrojht9€s 
Mtrd  7^  r<  teal  $6kaaaay. 
But  these  are  outdone  by  the  awoir9ai  for  fifty  yean  in  Thua  ▼.  18  between 
Athens  and  Sparta.    The  owoydal  for  a  hundred  years  in  a  47  (like  those 
between  Sparta  and  Aigos  for  fifty  in  79)  are  more  than  trwoydal ;  they 
are  <rww9<U  Koi  ivfifmxia,  which  is  not  meant  here. 

^  Thuc.  iv.  63.  a  ;  rd  £i;fcvai^  re  8^  yySt/ie¥wti06furoifAh^k/wlv6Kiyt(orr€s 
htaaros  i\€v$4pay,  dtf>"  fs  aitrompdropts  6mts  rhv  cS  koX  koicSk  9pShnu  1^ 
taov  dp€Ti  dpanwufuOa*  1^  Si  &wurHfcayT€s  AKKois  innucoiiffvfuv,  06  vtpi  row 
Tt/Mpf^aao$ai  rtvo,  dAAd  teal  dfoy  €l  rdxotfuy,  <I>1\<h  fikv  dy  rots  l)($laT<HS, 
htdfpopoi  l\  oh  ob  xp>h  'M^'  di^d'^KJfy  y^yydt/u$a,  I  do  not  profess  to  oonstme 
every  word  of  the  last  sentence.    See  Arnold's  note. 

'  lb.  64.  3 ;  t6  9k  infamy  ytkoras  Sims  itdl  (vyoUcovs  fuas  x^pas  itai 
wtpipp^ov,  teal  Syo/ta  |y  KVckijfUrovt  SarcAu(rras.  This  is  the  place  where 
the  lack  of  reference  to  the  barbarians  of  Sicily  is  most  striking.  Sicily 
is  x^  vfplppvros,  but  the  part  of  it  occupied  by  Sikeliots  was  not,  any 
more  than  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  is  wtpippvrof. 

'  lb. ;  o2  vokffK^crofUy  t<,  ot/uu,  traaf  $vftfi^,  koI  ^vyxvp^dfiM  7c  wdXof 
Ka0*  ^fios  airobs  k&yoit  ^ocrocV  xp^f*^ot. 
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CHAP.  vm.  or  mediators  ^.  We  shall  thus  get  rid  of  two  evils,  the 
presence  of  the  Athenians  and  civil  war  among  ourselves  ^. 
We  shall  for  the  future  dwell  in  a  free  land,  and  one 
which  will  be  less  likely  to  be  attacked  by  others  *. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  translate  this  memorable  speech ; 

for  who  can  reproduce  Thucydides  in  another  tongue  ?    I 

have  not  even  attempted  to  give  the  substance  of  every 

sentence,  but  only  to  bring  out  those  points  which  illus- 

Nohigh     trate  the  political  position  of  Sicily  at  the  time.     Like 

ground       many  other  speeches  in  Thucydides,  specially  like  that  of 

taken  up.    Dio^otos  pleading  for  mercy  towards  Mitylfinfi,  this  speech 

of  Hermokrates  does  not  take  up,  it  rather  disclaims,  any 

high  moral  ground.     He  is  made  expressly  to  say  that  he 

does  not  blame  the  Athenians  for  trying  to  get  all  that 

they  can ;  in  so  doing,  they  are  only  following  the  bidding 

of  human  nature.     But  it  is  no  less  the  bidding  of  human 

nature  to  withstand  those  who  come  against  us  j  it  is  those 

who  &il  in  so  doing  who  are  blameworthy^.     He  speaks 

only  of  Athens,  because  Athens  only  was  dangerous  at  that 

time;   but  his  language,  as  we  have  seen,  teUs  equally 

InBolar       against  the  intermeddling  of  any  other  non-Sikeliot  power 

^^^    in  the  affairs  of  the  island  world  of  Sicily.     The  insular 

policy.        character  of  the  policy  of  Hermocrates  cannot  be  too  closely 

*  Thnc.  iv.  64.  3 ;  robs  9k  dXXo^i/Xovf  lircX^^rrof  60p6oi  d«,  Ijv  awppo- 
vSffityf  dfwro6fi€$a,  th€p  teal  koS*  kK&arom  fiXawrSfuvoi  iifimafrts  iav9v» 
w(^o/i€ir  ^vfifidxovs  8)  oOiifort  rd  Koiwdr  ifra(6fi«$a  0^8^  ScoAAoivrtb.  On 
the  word  AXkdifwXoi,  see  above,  p.  51. 

'  lb.  4 ;  ivoty  dyafioi^  ob  artpfyrointv  Hfy  lUittXJasf,  'Ai9fp^aiofy  re  diraX- 
XoT^oi  Mai  obctiov  wokifwv, 

*  lb. ;  KoiB^  ij/Ms  a^oirt  kktvdipay  v§fw6iu$a  itai  {nr6  dXAoir  ^aaoy  imficv- 
\tvofUytpr, 

*  lb.  61 .  5  ;  leal  roif  /«}r  *k$rfvaiout  ravra  wKtavtitrtVy  rt  not  wpovouoOcu 
«oXXi)  ^VYfriffoif  mi  oh  r6i9  lipxnv  fiwko/Uvois  fU/uf>ofMU  dXXd  roit  inNucchtof 
krwiiOTipoit  0^1*  irl^tHTc  ^dp  rh  Sty$pAw*ior  M  w€arr6s  dpx^n^  M^''  rov  clkovrof , 
fvXdffa9(r0u  Si  t6  UiAw.  "  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan,"  is  here 
taken  for  granted  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  in  almost  the 
same  words  in  which  it  is  ages  after  taken  for  granted  of  the  sons  of  Tancred 
of  Haateville;  Galf.  Malaterra,  ii  38. 
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sttidied.     To  him  an  island  was  an  island ;  the  silyer  ohaf.  viu. 
streak  or  the  wider  sea  that  parted  Sicily  from  other  lands 
was  an  indication  of  Providenoe  not  to  be  neglected  or 
overstepped.    But  his  island  is  an  island  worlds  a  world 
like  the  wider  world  of  the  elder  Hellas^  like  the  wider 
world  of  Greek  and  barbarian  of  which  Hellas  and  Siciljr 
were  again  parts.     Sicily  is  one  land ;  its  Greek  people  are 
united  by  many  ties ;  but  he  does  not  dream  of  uniting  its 
Greek  cities  into  one  state  or  into  an  union  of  states. 
He  does  not  preach  federation ;  he  does  not  even  preach  No  hint 
alliance.     He  conceives  the  possibility  of  disputes  and  f^^^  *** 
wars  among  the  Sikeliot  cities ;  he  only  pleads  for  peace 
wherever  peace  can  be  had,  and  for  the  settlement  of  all 
differences  without  the  intervention  of  strangers.     Under  Use  of 
that  name  he  reckons  all  Greeks  whose  dwelling  is  not«^,^. 
in  Sicily;   the  kindred  Dorian  no  less  than   the  Ionian  i^^^" 
rival,  the  Corinthian  metropolis  no  less  than  the  Athenian 
invader^.    The  purely  insular  way  of  looking  at  things 
could  hardly  be  carried  further. 

This  way  of  speaking  is  startling.  There  is  another 
aspect  of  the  speech  at  which  we  may  also  be  somewhat 
startled.  Sicily  is  an  island,  the  common  country  of  the  No  hint  of 
Sikeliots.  One  who  drew  his  notions  of  SieOy  from  theinSidiy!^ 
pleading  of  Hermokrat^  only  might  &ncy  that  in  his 
day  Sicily  was  a  purely  Greek  island,  which  the  Greeks 
who  took  their  name  from  it  had  wholly  to  themselves. 
Such  an  one  would  hardly  imagine  that  of  the  land  from 
which  Hermokrates  proposes  to  drive  away  all  stranger 
Greeks  so  large  a  part  was  actuaUy  occupied  by  barbarians. 
Still  less  would  he  deem  that  one  part  was  not  even  occu- 
pied by  native  barbarians,  but  subject  to  barbarians  beyond 
the  sea.  Just  now  indeed  the  Sikel  was  not  dangerous  ;TheSikel8. 
but  no  great  time  had  passed  since  he  had  shown  that  he 
could  be  dangerous.  And  Sicily  contained  barbarians  far 
^  See  aboTe,  p.  51. 
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CHAP.  vm.  more  dangerous  than  any  Sikel.  At  Sjrracuse  men  might 
deem  that  Geldn  had  for  ever  stopped  the  aggressive 
power  of  Carthage ;  they  conld  hardly  feel  so  safe  on  that 
head  at  Himera  and  at  Selinons.  Hermokrat^^  to  be 
sore^  when  he  warned  his  countrymen  against  strangers^ 
was  speaking  of  fellow-Greeks  coming  under  plausible 
pretexts  of  alliance;  there  was  nothing  immediately  to 
suggest  renewed  danger  from  Motya  and  Panormos.  Still 
there  is  something  strange  in  his  picture  of  Sicily  occupied 
by  free  and  independent  Greek  commonwealths,  when 
so  large  a  part  of  the  island  was  in  so  different  a  case. 
Position  of  Yet  Hermokrat^  was  surely  statesman  enough  to  know 
*'^*^*'  that  the  great  Phoenician  commonwealth  was  only  a  sleep- 
ing lion.  He  must  have  known  that  Carthage^  which 
had  been  so  terrible  fifty-six  years  back^  might  be  ter- 
rible again.  He  perhaps  thought  it  enough  to  speak  of 
dangers  which  were  actually  pressing.  Still  his  way  of 
speaking  is  strange.  He  at  least  did  not  foresee  that^ 
within  twenty  years^  he  should  himself  see  Sikeliot  cities 
attacked  from  a  Sicilian  standing-point  by  a  barbarian 
enemy  &r  more  fearful  than  Athens.  He  did  not  foresee 
that^  within  ten  years,  he  should  see  a  far  greater  Athenian 
enterprise  than  that  on  which  Eurymeddn  and  Sophokles 
had  sailed  stirred  up  against  his  own  city  by  the  practice 
of  the  barbarians  of  S^^esta. 

The  policy  The  dream  of  a  Greek  Sicily  dwelling  apart  from  the 
kratds  I'^t  of  the  world  and  settling  all  its  affairs  of  war  and 
Sl^^kd  ouf  P^*^  within  its  own  coasts  was  destined  to  remain  a  dream. 
By  a  kind  of  irony  of  fortune^  Hermokrates  became  the 
very  embodiment  of  increased  intercourse  between  Greek 
Sicily  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  it  was  who  was 
most  zealous  in  bringing  in  deliverers  from  Old  Greece  to 
beat  back  invaders  from  Old  Greece.  He  it  was  who 
counselled  an  appeal  to  Carthage  herself  to  come  on  the 
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like  errand  ^.    Bat  he  too  it  was  who,  when  Carthage  did  ohap.  Tm. 

come  on  quite  another  errand,  was  the  first  to  brave  her  in  His  Uter 

her  own  comer  and  to  win  back  at  least  one  spot  of  Sikeliot  changed 

grotind  from  her  grasp.    And  he  it  was  who  was  to  guide  ^^^' 

the  fleets  of  Sicily  into  the  waters  of  the  mother-land,  to 

do  for  PeloponnSsos  what  PdoponnSsos  had  done  for  Sicily, 

and  to  make  the  Syracosan  name  fiunoos  in  Eorope  and 

in  Asia.    But  as  an  immediate  call  to  peace  among  the  Immediate 

Oreek  cities  of  Sicily,  his  words  had  no  small  effect.    For  of  yg 

the  moment  the  good  estate  of  Sicily  came  back.    A  peace,  ^^^^"^'^^ 

or  a  truce  for  a  long  term  of  years,  was  at  once  agreed 

upon  among  all  the  Sikeliot  cities.  It  does  not  seem  certain 

whether  the  diplomatic  representatives  sent  to  GFela  came 

with  full  powers  to  agree  to  terms  among  themselves,  or 

whether  a  vote  of  each  of  the  cities  had  still  to  be  taken 

in  the  popxdar  assembly  of  each  ^.    In  either  case  no  diffi-  Peace 

culty  seems  to  have  been  found  in  coming  to  an  agreement.  **^'^*®*^ 

The  terms  were  that  each  city  should  keep  whatever  it 

held  at  the  time  of  the  congress  ^     One  exception  was 

made,    Syracuse  was  to  cede  Morgantia  to  Kamarina  on  Morgantia 

the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money ^     The  sale  of  syraooseto 

territory,  so  much  less  common  in  these  times  than  in  some  ^^Q^*"^^ 

much  later  ages  ',  is  itself  to  be  noticed,  and  this  sale  is  of 

a  specially  strange  character.    Moigantia  was  the  town 

with  whose  taking  the  great  caieer  of  Ducetius  began  \ 

We  have  not  heard  of  it  since ;  but  this  passage  implies 

that  it  was  one  of  those  Sikel  towns  which  were  taken 

by  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Ducetius'^.    But  it  is  hard 

to  see  either  what  claim  Kamarina  could  have  to  it,  or  what 

*  See  Thuc.  vi.  54.  a.  •  See  Appendix  VI. 

'  Thno.  iv.  65.  I ;  &<nt  dvaWdcffiaOai  rov  wo\i/tov  Ixorrcs  &  tMurroi 
ix^wrt ;  the  role  of  uH  pomidetU, 

*  lb. ;  rois  tk  Eoftapanioa  Mopycarrimp^  cZrai  dpy^pior  rwtrhnf  rots  Xvpor 
kooUm^  dvoSoOcrir.    See  Arnold's  note,  58a,  658, 

*  See  Hist.  Fed.  Got.  i  658. 

*  See  vol.  il.  p.  368.  ^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 
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CHAP.  vui.  object  that  city  could  have  in  pressing  a  claim  to  an  inland 
town  at  so  great  a  distance.    All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  fact  is  recorded,  and  recorded  by  Thucydides.    When 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  agreed  on,  but  seemingly 
before  it  was  actually  sworn  to,  the  allies  of  Athens  an- 
nounced to  the  Athenian  commanders  that  they  themselves 
were  about  to  agree  to  the  treaty,  and  added  that  it  was 
The  Atbe-  open  to  Athens  to  do  the  same.    The  Athenian  commanders 
g^erals      agreed,  seemingly  in  the  name  of  their  city,  and  then  sailed 
accept  the  a^^y  1^   There  is  no  mention  of  any  Italiot  envoys  at  Gela, 
but  the  treaty  was  held  to  extend  to  the  Italiot  cities  or  to 
so  many  as  chose  to  enter  into  it.     That  is,  the  treaty, 
agreed  to  by  the  Sikeliot  cities,  and,  if  not  by  Athens,  at 
least  by  the  Athenian  commanders,  was  annoimced  to  the 
The  Italiot  cities,  which  accepted  it  or  not  as  they  chose.     The 

except"'      Lokrians,  out  of  their  bitter  hatred  to  Athens,  or  rather  to 

^^^^.     Bhegion,  would  have  none  of  it,  and  remained  outside  the 
accept  it.  ®       '  ' 

truce '.  Ehdgion,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  accepted 
it,  though  with  her,  as  with  Leontinoi,  its  terms  would  seem 
to  have  amounted  to  throwing  ofE  her  old  engagements  to 
Athens.  Certain  it  is  that  the  next  time  we  hear  of 
Khegion,  she  has  ceased  to  be  zealous  in  the  Athenian 
alliance  ^ 
Effects  of  By  this  treaty  all  the  Sikeliot  cities  were  again  acknow- 
^'  ledged  as  free  and  independent.  No  Greek  city  of  Sicily 
was  to  be  the  subject,  or  seemingly  the  ally,  of  any  other, 
Athens  no  longer  had  in  Sicily  either  Greek  allies  or  Greek 
enemies.    We  may  suppose  that  the  old  state  of  things 

^  Thac.  hr. 65. 1,  a ;  ol  8i  rwr  'Atfip«i«ir  ^bfifuixot wap€Uta\iff€arr€t  a.{rrw  rc^ 
Iv  riXtt  iStTos,  ttww  iri  ^vftfificorrm  mX  aX  <nror8a2  i<roirnu  tedjetiyois  /totvaL 
k-KOJivw&m'Wf  8i  cdnw  kirouvrro  lifir  dfioXoytea^,  /tat  al  rijts  t&f  'A^oW 
Mw\twray  furd  ravra  k/t  SurcXiar.  The  tense  of  ivftfi^trovrai  ihows 
the  stage  of  the  negotiatioiis  at  which  the  aanoanoement  was  made  to 
the  Athenians. 

*  lb.  Y.  5.  3 ;  /Ui^Oi  rOw  (v/ifiaxaaf^t  ^<  JUM§kuh<u  iwifXkiffacrrOf  obm 
iewtUnarro  *A0rjindiHS^ 

*  lb.  vi.  44.  3. 
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came  again,  in  which  one  Ath^iian  ship  of  war,  but  one  chap.  viu. 
only,  was  to  be  received  in  any  Sikeliot  haven  ^.     Bat 
barbarians  and  alliances  with  barbarians  were  seemingly 
not  thonght  of.    Athens  ceased  to  be  the  ally  of  Leontinoi  AtheoB 
and  Kamarina ;  she  remained  the  ally  of  Segesta',  and  at  getta. 
Siesta  the  &ct  was  remembered. 

The  immediate  work  of  Heimokratte  was  thus  by  no  means 
in  vain.  He  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  all  Athenian  schemes 
in  Sicily,  whether  those  schemes  had  or  had  not  abeady 
reached  the  height  of  a  complete  conquest  of  the  island. 
It  was  so  felt  at  Athens.  The  commanders  of  the  fleet  in  Ptmisb* 
Sicuy  met  with  an  angry  reception  on  their  return.  IttheAthe- 
was  believed  that  they  had  been  led  by  bribes  to  go  away  ^^,,1^ 
when  it  was  in  their  power  greatly  to  advance  Athe- 
nian interests  ^  One  never  knows  what  to  say  to  such 
charges  as  these.  That  they  are  so  constantly  brought 
shows  that  they  were  not  in  themselves  unlikely;  but  it 
lessons  our  belief  in  each  particular  case.  They  are  like 
the  treasons  of  Eadric  and  the  murders  of  Fredegund; 
they  are  like  the  constant  rumours  of  poisoning  in  Italy  in 
later  times.  In  this  case  it  is  plain  that  the  charge  was 
carefully  gone  into;  for  the  popular  court  before  which  the 
commanders  would  be  tried  drew  a  marked  distinction 
among  them.  Eurymed6n  was  simply  fined ;  Py thoddros 
and  Sophokles  were  banished^.  Eurymed6n  we  shall  again 
see  in  high  command;  there  is  no  further  mention  of 
Pythoddros,  nor  seemingly  of  Sophokles^.     Eurymeddn 

^  See  above,  p.  35.  *  Bee  above,  p.  33. 

*  Thao.  iy.  65.  3 ;  ^  ^6v  tdiToit  rcl  h  SarcXXf  MarairrphffaaOiu  Uapon 
w(iff6iyT€s  dwox^^fi<^y»  Were  the  actnal  words  rcl  iv  XuctXl^  Kara- 
ffrphf^aaOat  part  of  the  finmal  indiotmeuti  They  would  likely  enough  be 
in  the  minde  of  the  people. 

*  Thua  u. «. 

*  The  SophokldB  in  Arist.  Khet.  iii.  18.  6  is  pretty  sorely  the  poet.  This 
smaller  Sophoklds  would  have  been  distinguished  as  6  ^ciKn-paWSov  or  in 
tome  other  way. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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Estimate 
of  their 
conduct 


CHAP.  vra.  must  therefore  have  done  somethmg*  which  made  the  people 
take  a  less  mifavourable  view  of  him  than  of  his  colleagues. 
Their  position  was  in  any  case  a  difficult  one.  They  were 
sent,  not  avowedly  to  make  conquests  for  Athens,  but  to 
give  help  to  certain  allies  of  Athens  against  their  enemies. 
If  those  allies  chose  to  make  peace  with  their  enemies, 
Athens  might  fairly  reproach  them  with  this  separate 
dealing  with  the  other  side ;  she  might  fairly  complain 
of  scant  courtesy  when  her  own  allies  announced  to  her 
generals  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  to  which  Athens  was 
asked  to  consent^  but  as  to  which  she  had  not  been  consulted. 
But  by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  the  matter  had  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  generals  into  those  of  the  Athenian 
people.  It  was  for  them  to  decide  what  action^  if  any^ 
should  be  taken  in  the  case  of  the  allies  who  had  forsaken 
them.  It  was  hardly  for  the  generals^  in  such  a  case^ 
without  further  instructions  from  home^  either  to  go  on 
warring  against  Syracuse,  to  turn  about  and  attack  Naxos 
or  Leontinoi^  or  even  to  turn  their  whole  force  against  the 
obstinate  Lokrians.  The  people  could  hardly  have  blamed 
them^  a  they  had  come  back^  saying  that  circumstances  had 
so  changed  that  they  could  not  carry  out  their  instructions. 
But  the  people  might  reasonably  blame  them^  if,  when 
commissioned  to  act  as  generals^  they  took  upon  them 
to  act  as  envoys^  and  plighted  the  faith  of  Athens  to  a 
ready-made  treaty  to  which  they  were  simply  asked  to  say 
Yea  or  Nay.  This,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  their 
fault  j  and  there  must  have  been  something  in  the  conduct 
of  Eurymeddn,  some  opposition,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  will 
of  his  colleagues,  which  made  the  fault  seem  less  black  in 
his  case  than  in  that  of  Sophokl^  and  Pythoddros.  In  any 
case  all  vigorous  Athenian  action  in  Sicily  was  hindered  till 
the  setting  out  of  the  great  expedition  nine  years  later. 

Thus  far  Hermokratte  had  prevailed.   Nor  was  it  wholly 
in  vain  that  he  laboured  for  peace  among  the  cities  of  his 


No  more 

vi^^roos 

Athenian 

action  in 

Sicily. 

434-415. 
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own  ifiland.   It  is  trae  that  dissensions  and  wars^  dissensions  obap.  vm. 
and  wars  in  which  his  own  city  was  conoemed,  broke  out  Work  of 
again  in  the  very  year  after  the  peace  of  Gela.     Yet  there  kn^t^  in 
was  none  the  less  for  several  years  a  fer  nearer  approach  Sicily, 
to  peace  in  Sicily  than  was  often  seen  in  a  land  ^Ut  up 
among  a  number  of   Greek  commonwealths.      The  days 
which  had  been  b^ore  the  beginning  of  Atlienian  inter- 
meddling seemed  to  have  come  again.   And  it  was  eminently 
characteristic^  though  eminently  unlucky,  that  the  most 
serious   interruption  to  peace  of  which  we  hear  at  this 
time  led  almost  at  once  to  renewed  Athenian  intervention,  i^^- 
Athens  indeed  this  time  stepped  in  only  to  find  that  her 
intermeddling  was  premature^  and  the  cause  which  led  to 
that  vain  enterprise  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
great  enterprise  seven  years  after.     And  even  in  &ce  of 
that  great  enterprise  we  see  how  much  had  really  been 
done  by  the  peace-policy  of  Hermokratds.    Great  as  was  Effect  of 
the  stru^le  of  the  &mous  invasion,  it  was  little  more  than  of  H^o- 
a  local  struggle ;   and  it  was  the  policy  of  Hermokrates  J][^*^J^^ 
that  made  it  so.     Could  Athens^  when  the  congress  of  Gela  mvasio^. 
came  together^  have  appeared  in  Sicily  with  the  full  force 
that  was  afterwards  led  by  Nikias  and  Lamachos,  by  De- 
mosthenes and  Eurymeddn^  a  far  easier  field  for  conquest 
would  have  been  found.    Athens  would  have  come  against 
Sjrracuse^  not  as  a  distant  city  with  her  starting-point  far 
away,  but  as  the  liead  of  a  Sikeliot  and  ItaUot  alliance, 
with  its  starting-point  in  Sicily.     That  it  was  not  so  was 
before  all  things  the  work  of  HermokratSs. 

It  was  again  disputes  between  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi 
that  brought  the  dangerous  Athenians  once  more  into  Sicily 
before  the  great  expedition.  And  the  same  dispute  which 
now  begins  lingered  on  to  be  one  of  the  occasions  of  the 
great  expedition.  But  we  find  almost  casually  that  there 
were  disputes  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  at  Messana  as 

fa  • 
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CHAP.  Ttn.  well  as  at  Leontinoi.     It  was  not  without  reason  that 

Hennokratte  had  said^  Let  man  agree  with  man  as  well  as 

city  with  city.     For  in  Greek  politics  an  internal  dispute 

in  a  commonwealth  had  always  a  tendency  to  lead  to  inter- 

Internal     yention  from  outside.     So  it  was  in  both  the  cases  with 

Leontinoi  which  we  are  now  concerned.     In  both  cases  the  internal 

^'  ^^^       dispute  is  mentioned  as  beginning  after  the  pacification 

made  by  Hermokrates  ^    This  may  be  a  mere  note  of  time^ 

or  it  may  imply  that  the  new  state  of  things  caused  the 

cities  to  look  to  their  internal  constitutions.   Those  who  had 

been  allies  of  Atha:is  might  be  forgiven  if  they  thought 

that  peace  with  Syracuse  might  not  be  everlasting,  and 

that  it  would  be  well  to  strengthen  themsdves  against  any 

chances  of  the  future.     At  Leontinoi  the  constitution  must 

have  been  democratic ;  indeed  there  is  nothing  to  make  us 

think  that  any  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  had  fallen  away  from 

the  democratic  models  which  were  set  up  after  the  fall 

of  the  tyrants.     But  the  Leontine  oligarchs  were  strong, 

Admission  determined,  and  ready  for  united  action.     It  must  have 

citbens;     heea  to  g^ard  against  designs  of  theirs  that  it  was  decreed 

^^^f    to  strengthen  the  city  by  enrolling  a  number  of  new  citizens. 

land.         ^  usual  in  such  cases,  it  was  next  proposed  to  provide  for 

the  new-comers  by  grants  of  land.    We  are  left  to  guess 

whether  such  grants  were  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of  existing 

owners,  or  whether,  as  is  &r  more  likely,  the  lots  of  the 

new  citizens  were  to  be  cut  off  from  theJjeontine/o/^/aff^^. 

Oppodtion  To  the  former  course  the  rich  men  of  the  city  would 

of  the  . 

oligaroha.    naturally  object,  and  even  to  the  latter  course  they  might 
well  object  more  strongly  than  the  commons.    It  would  be 

'  In  Thao.  ▼.  4.  a  the  Leontines  enroll  citizens  dMtX06mi¥  'A^oW  lir 
:Xiie€Xias  fierdt  7^v  ^^iifiaaiv  \  in  c.  5.  I  the  Messanian  disputes  begin  iiMrd, 
Hfpf  rS^  %ic%KtmfSiv  i/ttoKoyiav. 

'  lb.  V.  4.  a  ;  wcXlras  rt  iirfypiiffaitro  woX\<Af  leai  6  Z^fUM  rifi^  7^  lircr^i 
6i^iMuraa$ai,  On  this  6yaSa<yft6s,  see  Arnold's  note ;  Thiriwall,  iii.  356 ; 
Grote.  vii.  191  et  seqq.  I  do  not  see  Grote*s  difficulty;  why  should  not 
Leontinoi  have  hMi/olkland  to  divide! 
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likely  to  come  more  clearly  home  to  them  in  the  light  of  obat.  yul 
weakening  the  resourcee  of  the  city  to  the  profit  of  par* 
ticalar  men ;  and  if ^  as  is  likely  enough,  they  themselyet 
contrived  to  enrich  themselves  by  profitable  occupation  of 
the  folkland^  it  would  seem  to  them  much  the  same  as  the 
confiscation  of  their  own  freeholds.     In  all  questions  of  KomAn 
this  kind,  the  g^reat  pattern  of  Rome  cannot  fail  ever  to 
be  before  our  eyes ;  but  in  one  point  the  civil  dissensions  of 
Rome  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  LeontinoL    At 
RomCy  whatever  the  patricians  were,  they  were,  at  least  in 
all  the  dissensions  of  early  times,  the  better  Romans.     It 
is  the  plebeians  who  secede  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  and  who 
propose  to  migrate  from  Rome  to  Veii.     This  was  but 
natural  when  the  patricians  were  the  descendants  of  the 
earliest  Roman  settlers  on  the  Roman  hills.     But  in  Leon* 
tinoi,  or  in  any  other  Sikeliot  city,  it  is  hard  to  say  whence 
either  patricians  or  commons  may  have  come.     At  any 
rate  the  local  feelings  of  the  powerful  men  of  Leontinoi 
were  not  strong.    A  later  Roman  analogy  comes  in,  the 
analogy  of  the  days  when  the  oligarchic  parties  throughout 
Italy  looked  to  Rome  as  their  support.     When  the  division  The  oil- 
of  lands  was  proposed,  the  Leontine  oligarehs  asked  for^dpat^^ 
Syracusan  help.     By  that  help  they  drove  the  commons  ^^^J^^ 
out  of  the  city  to  seek  shelter  where  they  might  find  it '.     out  the 

One  instinctively  asks  whether  the  sliding  of  help  in  ^^^  ^^^ ' 
such  a  case  as  this  was  the  act  of  Hermokrat&i  or  wasmokntdd 
approved  by  him.  His  politics  were  oligarchic ;  he  might 
be  well  pleased  to  see  the  cause  of  oligarchy  flourish  in 
any  city.  But  such  interference  as  this  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  an  independent  commonwealth  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  his  speech,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  the  Syracusan  people  could  be  brought  to  agree  to  it. 
Their  constitution  was  certainly  democratic;  yet  we  see 

^  Thuc.  7.  4.  3;  ol  di  dwoToi  aM6tttrM  l^fOKoaimn  re  kw&y^rrm.  xaX 
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CHAP.  vm.  democratic  Syracuse  lending  its  aid  to  the  oligarchs  of 
Leontinoi  against  the  commons  of  their  own  city.     We 
have  indeed  seen  the  like  in  our  own  day,  when  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new-bom  commonwealth  of  France 
1848-1849.  was  to  overthrow  the  new-bom  conmionwealth  of  Rome. 
What  followed  was  yet  more  strongly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  pacification  of  Gela.     The  Syracusan  common- 
wealth marches  almost  step  for  step  in  the  path  of  its  own 
tyrant     Short  of  selling  men  into  bondage,  the  democracy 
deals  by  Leontinoi  as  Geldn  had  dealt  by  Megara  and 
Leontinoi    Euboia^.     The  oligarchs  of  Leontinoi  made  an  agreement 
Syracuae.    with  Syracuse  by  which  the  Leontine  commonwealth  was 
merged  in  that  of  Syracuse.     The  Leontine  city  was  for- 
saken, and  the  Leontine  oligarchs  were  received  as  Syracusan 
citizens  ^. 

Presently  a  change  came  over  the  feelings  of  some  of 
the  new  settlers  at  Syracuse.     They  may  well  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  their  position  in  their  new  home,  where 
each  man  would  count  for  less  than  he  had  done  in  Leon- 
Pari  of  the  tinoi  \    Or  mere  home-sickness  may  have  led  them  back 
go^aSc      ^  ^®  place,  most  likely  of  their  birth,  certainly  of  their 
•"f/^^'Py  former  dwelling.     They  occupied  a  certain  part  of  the 
the  d^      town  of  Leontinoi,  known  as  Ph6kaiai.     The  story  reads 
ritory.        ^  if  the  site  of  Leontinoi,  like  the  site  of  Megara,  was 
occupied  as  a  Syracusan  fortress^,  and  as  if  Ph6kaiai  had 
separate  defences  of  its  own.    It  has  therefore  been  sup- 
posed ^  that  Phdkaiai  was  the  name  of  the  eastern  akro« 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

*  Thuc.  ▼.  4.  3 ;  i/tokoy^aaPTfs  XvpoKoaloit  Ma\  r^  w6\t»  iicKi96wT«s  /cal 
kfnifi4tcayr€s  Xvptueovaas  M  voXircii^  ^«n^<ray. 

'  lb.  4 ;  Hartpoy  w6\iy  ain-Sv  nvh  8id  rd  ft^  dpiaie€a$ai  diroXiv^rrcf  itc 
rw  IvptuccvcSfy, 

*  The  Hurried  and  blundering  aocoont  in  BiodAroe  (zii.  54) — he  thinks 
thai  aU  tbe  Leontinee  received  Byraouaan  citizenBhip — at  least  bringi  ihia 
ont ;  Ti^  v6Xiv  ^po^piw  AmUt^av  r&v  Tvpaicooioty,  Cf .  Died.  ziv.  58  for  aX 
h  AcovTiyoif  dMpow^tts  among  tbe  ^povpta  of  Syracnte. 

*  Sohubring,  Siciliache  Stadien,  386.    See  voL  i.  p.  371. 
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polls  of  Leontinoi,  that  tlie  retaming  Leontines  planted  ohaf.  viu, 
themselves  on  that  height,  while  Syracuse^  it  would  seem, 
still  held  the  opposite  height  and  the  town  between  the 
two.  Yet  Fhdkaiai  would  be  a  singular  name  for  an 
akropolis  at  Leontinoi ;  it  is  in  no  way  analogous  to  the 
ancient  Lindian  height  at  Oela'.  The  Phokaians,  though 
a  kindred  and  a  colonizing  people,  are  not  spoken  of  as 
having  any  share  in  the  settlement  of  Leontinoi ;  and  the 
words  of  Thucydides^  though  they  point  to  a  distinct  PhdkAUi. 
fortress,  hardly  suggest  an  akropolis.  But — save  only 
the  inland  position  of  Leontinoi — there  would  be  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  presence  of  Phokaians  in  the  kindred 
city,  nothing  wonderful  in  their  occupying  a  quarter  of 
their  own,  like  the  settlements  of  Grenoese  and  Amalfi- 
tans  in  other  cities  during  the  Italian  middle  age.  The 
site  of  such  a  quarter  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  it  might  be 
rash  to  suggest  as  its  site  the  third  hill,  now  crowned 
by  the  settlement  of  the  Emperor-King^.  Besides  this 
part  of  ihe  town  itself,  the  returning  Leontines  further 
occupied  a  strong  place  in  the  Leontine  territory  called 
Brikinniai^  Its  site  has  been  placed  among  the  hills 
to  the  north  of  the  city,  now  bearing  the  name  of  Saint 
Basils  A  double  start  was  thus  made  by  the  dissatis- 
fied oligarchs  towards  the  restoration  of  an  independent 
Leontinoi.  In  such  an  enterprise  the  old  political  grudges  They  are 
within  the  city  were  forgotten.  The  oligarchs  who  held  {he  oom-^ 
Phdkaiai  and  Brikinniai  were  soon  joined  by  the  more  "*^°"*  ^^^ 

*  ^    •'  make  war 

part  of  the  scattered  commons,  and  from  their  two  strong-  againat 
holds  they  kept  up  a  war  against  Syracuse  '. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  401.  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

'  Thuc.  V.  4. 4 ;  ^oMcias  tc  r^f  w6\ti»  ri  rrjs  Ktovrivvp  x^P^^  Kakovn€Wov 
KornKaiifiiofovct  koX  Bpiteiprias  dr  iffVfUL  h  r$  Atovriry.  The  fort  in  the 
country  is  dearly  distingQiBhed  from  the  part  of  the  town  which  was 
oooQpied. 

*  Schabring,  Sidliiche  Studien,  pp.  378-383.  I  have  not  seen  the 
place. 

*  Thuo.  V.  4.  4 ;  mraffriyrts  kte  rw  Tfix^  ItoKiiutw, 
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Such  an  event  as  this,  following  so  soon  after  the 
general  pacification  of  Sicily^  would  strongly  impress  all 
Sikeliot  minds,  and  it  could  not  pass  without  notice  in  any 
part  of  Greece.  The  Syracusan  democracy,  it  was  easy  to 
say,  had  got  rid  of  the  Athenians  only  to  play  the  same 
part  in  Sicily  which  their  own  tyrants  had  once  played. 
Another  Hellenic  city  was  swept  away,  a  city  doubtless 
then  in  high  reputation  as  the  birthplace  of  the  renowned 
Gorgias  ^.  First  Megara,  then  Leontinoi,  the  Sikeliot  cities 
were  fast  sinking  into  mere  outposts  cf  Sjnracuse.  Mean- 
while a  revolution  with  some  points  of  likeness  to  that  of 
Leontinoi  was  going  on  in  Messana.  Here  too  were  fierce 
internal  dissensions;  we  are  not  told  the  immediate  occa- 
sion; but  we  have  seen  enough  of  division  and  shifting 
policy  among  the  mingled  population  of  that  city  not  to 
be  surprised  at  anything  which  might  happen  there.  This 
time  one  of  two  contending  factions  called  in  help  from 
Lokroi ;  new  settlers  from  Lokroi  were  sent  to  be  enrolled 
as  citizens  of  Messana ;  it  is  even  said  that  Messana  be- 
came for  a  while  a  possession  of  Lokroi^.  The  days  of 
Anaxilas  seem  to  have  come  again;  an  Italiot  power 
again  holds  dominion  on  Sicilian  ground ;  only  this  time 
it  is  a  commonwealth  and  not  a  tyrant.  But  what  was 
the  form  of  the  union  ?  The  merging  of  two  adjoining 
commonwealths  into  one  is  once  recorded  in  Greek  history, 
when  Corinth  merged  its  name  in  Argos  and  the  land- 


*  Grote,  yii  195 ;  *<  The  birth-place  of  the  famous  rhetor  Gorgiai  was 
•tnxck  oot  of  the  list  of  inhabited  cities ;  its  temples  were  deserted ;  and 
its  territory  had  become  a  part  of  Sjrraoose." 

*  Thacjdides  (▼.  5)  does  not  teU  the  Messanian  story  xin  order,  as 
he  does  the  Leontine  story.  He  brings  it  in  casually  when  speaking 
of  the  return  Yoyage  of  Phaiax ;  \oitpSw  ivrvyx&y^t  to!s  itt  M€ff<rfynp 
iwoiicoit  iMwtWTCut6<fiyt  ot  /tcrct  rifr  rSv  %KtkivT&y  6/io\oyiav  ffroffuir 
(fiarrw  Mt<yinjv(aj¥  leai  inrfayofUvw  rStv  Mpcjy  Aottpobs  iwoucoi  ^twi/t' 
^$ffffc»,  Ktd  ky4i^€ro  Mfffa^vij  AoitpSay  rivd  "xfivtf^.  It  is  from  this  casual 
reference  that  one  has  to  pat  together  the  story  of  the  Messanian  rerola- 
tions. 
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marks  of  Corinthian  and  Argeian  territorj  were  taken  np^.  chap*  ^"^* 

Bnt  ArgOB  and  Corinth  were  at  least  adjoining  lands ;  the 

landmarks  between  Messana  and  Lokroi  were  of  a  kind 

which  the  hand  of  man  could  not  sweep  away.    Or  did 

Messana  stoop  to  become  a  formal  dep^idency  of  Lokroi  ? 

That  is  hard  to  believe.     One  would  rather  take  the  words 

as  implying  only  that  the  Lokrian  element  in  Messana 

became  so  strong  that  Messana  practically  followed  the 

lead  of  Lokroi.     Anyhow,  while  Lokroi  was  spreading  her  Podtlonof 

power  in  Sicily,  she  had  to  strive  against  dissatisfied  de-  luij. 

pendencies  nearer  home.     She  was  at  present -at  war  with 

the  people  of  two  unknown  towns  in  Southern  Italy,  Itdnd 

and  Mela.    These  are  described  as  her  own  colonists  and 

as  marching  on  her  territory*.     War  between  metropolis 

and  colony  suggests  the  story  of  Syracuse  and  Kamarina; 

it  suggests  that  here  too  the  parent  city  was  unwise  enough 

to  seek  to  make  the  rights  of  a  parent  grow  into  the  rights 

of  a  mistress. 

All  this  did  not  fail  to  be  heard  and  heeded  at  Athens. 
It  may  be  that  the  remnant  of  Leontinoi  sent  a  suppliant 
embassy  to  pray  for  renewed  help';  it  may  be  that 
Gorgias  spoke  again,  as  Themistokles  spoke  at  Salamis  ^, 
as  a  man  who  had  no  city  to  plead  for.  But  Athens 
hardly  needed  embassies  to  stir  her  up.     The  craving  after 

'  Xen.  Hell.  iy.  4.  6.  5.  I. 

*  This  ngBin  oomes  quite  cMoally  in  Thac  t.  5.  3.  The  Lokrians  would 
not  hftye  made  a  ireatj  with  Athens,  cl  /a)  ainc^  starttx^  i  wp6s  *lTwy4at 
«b2  McWovs  wuktfws  6f»6povt  tc  Utrrat  Kot  dwoUews, 

*  Orote  (yii.  194)  seems  to  take  the  pitifol  emhaasy  that  comes  from 
Katand  in  Justin,  iy.  4.  i,  for  an  embassy  from  LeonUnoi.  And  Justin 
elearly  confounded  the  two,  for  he  has  much  to  say  about  Eatand,  which 
is  not  mentioned  byThuoydides  at  this  stage,  and  nothing  about  Leontinoi. 
But  the  embassy  "  sordida  Teste  *'  &c  oomes  just  before  the  great  inyasion. 
In  Justin  (iy.  3)  it  is  Katan6  which  alone  makes  the  pacification,  and, 
before  Laohte  and  Choiriadds,  Lamp^ios  is  sent  out  to  help  them,  a  con- 
fusion with  the  foundation  of  ThourioL 

*  See  Herod.  yiH  61  for  Themistoklds  as  Awokis  Mjp. 
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CHAP.  vm<  Sicilian  dominion  or  inflaence  had  by  no  means  died  away^ 
and  the  stoiy  of  the  wrongs  of  Leontinoi^  whether  pleaded 
or  not  by  Leontine  envoys^  wotdd  at  onoe  suggest  the 
thought  of  another  attempt.  But  it  was  at  least  not 
thought  wise  to  send  a  threatening  force  at  once.  Nor 
was  the  immediate  moment  favourable  for  such  an  enter- 
prise. When  the  former  expedition  set  forth,  Athens  was 
in  her  full  power  and  pride.  She  had  weakened  Sparta  at 
Pylos  and  at  EythSra^  and  the  men  from  Sphakteria  were 
in  her  keeping.  So  they  were  still;  but  Athens  mean- 
while had  been  humbled  and  weakened  at  D^Uon^  and 
Brasidas  had  torn  away  many  of  her  possessions  north  of 
the  MgdBSJi.  Still,  if  it  was  no  time  for  warlike  enterprises, 
something  might  be  done  in  the  diplomatic  way;  it  might 
be  well  to  find  out  what  chances  there  were  of  success  if  a 
blow  should  be  struck.  Two  ships  only  were  sent,  and  their 
commanders  could  hardly  reckon  as  generals.  At  their 
head  was  Phaiax,  a  man  of  whom  we  hear  a  good  deal  in 
the  political  life  of  Athens  at  this  time,  but  never  in  any 
strictly  military  character.  And  from  the  accounts  that 
we  have  of  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  hardly  more  of  an 
orator  than  of  a  soldier.  But  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
specially  winning  manners  and  conversation,  a  man  quali- 
fied beyond  others  for  that  personal  influence  which  the 
diplomacy  of  the  age  in  no  way  shut  out,  but  who  most 
likely  left  to  one  of  his  colleagues  those  public  addresses 
to  the  assemblies  of  the  cities  to  which  he  was  commissioned 
which  the  diplomacy  of  the  age  demanded  ^.     The  orator 


Pbaiaz. 


^  Phaiax  goes  (Thnc.  ▼.  4. 1)  rplrot  aMs  as  wp€fffi€vrffi.    He  is  described 
by  Plutarcb  (Alk.  13) ;  ivTfvrncbs  Idiif  tcctl  wi$ay6s  Mxh  /aoWw  4  *t>4ptiy 

XaX&v  dfHirros,  dSwarimTot  \iy«tp. 
Aritti^hands  (Knights,  1374)  describes  his  style  of  speaking,  and  his 
Scholiast  adds  a  story  which  seems  hardly  to  agree  with  the  judgement 
of  Eapolis — 8cir^  ^^rwp  6  ^aia^  o^or  As  koL  Aro^nfy^ii^  M  Ocofdr^  kw*  airrO' 
^p^  icpiw6fi»r<n. 
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of  the  embassy  was  seemingly  AndokidSs,  who  was  pre-  ch^p.  vm. 
sently  to  win  for  himself  a  name^  such  as  it  was,  in  the  -^<l<*^'<^^ 
affiur  of  the  Hennes-breakdng  \  These  two^  with  a  third 
colleague  unknown,  were  sent  forth^  not  to  fight,  but  to 
see  what  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  mighty  under  their 
natural  alarm  at  the  new  action  of  Syracuse^  be  won 
over  to  the  Athenian  alliance.  The  pacification  of  G^la, 
it  might  be  plausibly  argued,  was  already  broken  on  the 
Syracusan  side. 

The  Athenian  envoys  were  sent,  not  only  to  those  cities  Objects 
which   had  been  allies  of  Athens  during  the  late  war,  embaasy. 
but  to  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths  g^erally.     Syracuse 
was  to  be  held  up  as  a  power  that  threatened  all  her 
neighbours.      A   common  league  was,  if  possible,  to  be 
formed,  to  deliver  the  Leontine  commons  from  their  enemy 
and  to  set  up  again  the  Leontine  commonwealth  ^.    The 
envoys  must  have  been  further  charg^  to  do  anything, 
at  least  in  the  diplomatic  way,  which  could  be  done  for 
the  service  of  Athens  on  the  road.     Their  first  diplomatic  Lokroi 
success  was  won  in  a  quarter  where  one  would  least  have  A^ieni. 
looked  for  it.    Their  coasting-voyage  took  them  by  Lokroi, 
the  one  city  which  had  stood  out  at   Gela  against  any 
dealings  with  Athens  or  her  allies.    But  Lokroi,  hard 
pressed  in  the  war  with  her  own  hostile  colonies,  was  now 

'  In  the  oration  against  Alkibiadda  attributed  to  AndokidSs,  he  speaks 
(41)  of  various  embassies  on  which  he  had  gone,  ending  with  one  to  Italy 
and  Sicily.  This  passage  has  caused  some  discussion  (see  Thirl  wall,  iii.  357, 
495),  and  another  Sicilian  embassy  of  Andokidds  has  been  inferred.  Sicily  is 
also  reckoned  among  the  places  which  Andokidde  visited  by  Lysias,  Andok.  6. 
But  these  were  places  whicli  he  visited  aftorwards,  not  as  envoy,  but  Iv 
r$  diwo^rffuq,.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that,  as  Phaiaz  went  rpiros  aMs,  the 
embassy  of  Andokidds  and  that  of  Phaiaz  is  the  same,  that  Phaiax  was  the 
head  <^  the  embassy  and  did  the  secret  persuasion,  while  AndokiUds  made 
the  public  speeches  ? 

'  Thua  V.  4-5.  The  commission  (4.  5)  waR,  cf  wms  wtiacants  riAH  a^iv 
Surras  fdnlAi  ^v/ifM^xovt  »oi  ri^  SiXkovs,  Ijr  hwwrrm,  ^uttXAinrai  Motr^  &t 
jt9faMoaim¥  tivaiuv  wfpiwounffUv«y  iwnrrpartwrai,  dMKr^cioK  rdr  8$/4or  rmw 
Acorrb^ftir. 
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OHAF.  vm.  glad  to  conclude,  if  not  an  alliance,  at  least  a  peace, 
KAinaiina  with  Athens  ^.  They  then  sailed  round  the  south-eastern 
Akrama.  conier  of  Sicily,  and  successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Athens  or  of  Leontinoi  at  Eamarina  and  at  Akragas^. 
In  the  last  war  we  heard  nothing  directly  of  Akragas ; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  no  open  breach 
between  her  and  Syracuse  \  Still  the  lurking  jealousy  of 
Syracuse  in  the  Akragantine  mind  might  well  be  stirred 
up  afresh  by  the  late  Syracusan  advance.  Eamarina, 
lately  so  zealous  for  peace,  had  still  more  reason  for  actual 
Fnilare  at  fear  than  Akragas.  But  between  Kamarina  and  Akragas, 
at  Oela,  the  Athenian  envoys  had  no  success,  and  they 
heard  enough  to  make  them  refrain  from  any  further 
attempts.  Yet  which  were  the  cities  which  remained  ill- 
disposed  to  Athens  ?  Eatand  seems  to  have  been  friendly, 
at  least  not  hostile.  It  was  there  that  the  envojrs,  or  at 
least  Phaiax,  joined  their  ships  again  after  a  land- journey 
from  Gela.  Messana  at  the  present  moment,  under  Lo- 
krian  influence,  if  not  friendly,  could  not  have  been  openly 
hostile.  The  remaining  cities  are  Selinous,  Himera,  Naxos, 
and,  if  it  were  reckoned,  the  new  Ksli  AktS  of  Ducetius. 
One  almost  wonders  that,  with  the  powerful  support  of 
The  Sikelf.  Akragas,  Athens  did  not  risk  more.  But  one  quarter 
where  Athens  was  sure  of  good  will  Phaiax  did  not  neglect. 
He  went  from  Gela  to  Eatand  through  the  Sikel  country  ^. 
Even  if  nothing  was  to  be  done  at  the  moment,  it  was 

^  Tbao.  V.  5.  2;  lyrfiptfTo  yitp  rott  AoMpott  wp6f  aitrbv  dtwkoyia  ^v/i- 
fidfften  w4pi  wp6t  roht  * KBrivvUnn,    See  above,  p.  7a,  note  a. 

*  lb.  4.  6 ;  4  4a£af  A^ue6pMi¥9t  rc^  fth^  Ka/Mapiraiovs  v<i9ci  leai  'AKpayar- 
rbfrnftt  ly  8i  T4k^  iirnar6»ro9  aOr^  rov  wpayfueros,  oiuciti  M  rc^  SiXXom 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  36. 

*  Thuo.  V.  4.  6;  iawxotptiaQM  8i<l  rwr  SiircXwr  cir  Karhnf^,  Such  a 
journey,  if  he  went  north  to  Henna  and  turned  east^  would  go  by  the 
ohief  SIkel  towns,  as  Agyriom  and  Centoripa.  In  a  itraigfat  Ihie  he  wonld 
go  by  EoheUa,  but  he  would  have  to  refrain  from  bminoM  at  MoigaBti% 
now  oeded  to  friendly  Kamarina. 
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wen  that  the  countrymen  of  Dacetina  should  bear  in  mind  coa?.  vih. 
that  Syracuse  had  an  enemy  who  might  be  ready  to  act 
on  any  favourable  opportunity.     Phaiax  then  went  to  the  Ph»i«z 
Leontine  post  at  Brikinniai — nothing  is  said  of  the  other  Leontiiies. 
post  within  the  walls  of  Leontinoi — and  exhorted  its  de- 
fenders to  hold  out^     Such  an  exhortation  would  be 
almost  a  mockery^  unless  it  was  accompanied  with  pronuses 
of  Athenian  help.    And,  if  it  was  so  accompanied,  it  was 
a  greater  mockery  still.    It  does  not  appear  that  Athens 
struck  a  blow  or  spoke  a  word  on  behalf  of  Leontinoi  for 
more  than  seven  years  to  come. 

At  ElatanS  the  mivoys,  having  practically  done  nothings  The  envoys 
began  their  homeward  voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  ^ 
Italy.     They  tried — ^it  is  not  quite  clear  whejther  they  suc- 
ceeded— to  win  over  some  unnamed  places  in  both  coimtries 
to  the  Athenian  alliance  *.     On  their  way  they  fell  in  with  ReTdn^  ' 
the  victims  of  another  revolution  at  Messana ;  whether  it  Measana 
was  in  any  way  caused  by  their  coming  we  are  not  told,  j^j^^ 
Just  at  this  time  the  Lokrian  settlers  had  been  driven  out, 
and  tibe  Athenian  ships  seem  to  have  met  tibem  actually 
on  their  voyage  back  to  Lokroi  \    It  is  somewhat  oddly 
told  us  that  Phaiax  did  them  no  harm,  because  of  the  treaty 
which  he  had  a  little  time  before  made  with  Lokroi.    And 
this  is  the  point  chosen  to  add  that  the  Lokrians  would 
not  have  made  that  treaty  if  they  had  not  been  driven  to 
do  so  by  their  war  with  their  immediate  neighbours^. 
Lokroi  and  Athens  clearly  did  not  love  on^  another,  though 
formal  obligations  hindered  them  from  doing  one  another 
any  actual  harm. 

*  Tbuo.  ▼.  4.  6 ;  ipia  h  t§  inp69^  Mat  h  rdf  Bpumfplat  kkBoitv  Mat  vapa- 
$apff^6pat  dr^irXcc. 

'  lb. ;  Ir  d^  T$  9apaM0fm^  r§  h  rifr  SurcAiar  Mat  w6kip  dt^txxptpi^iitt  Mat 
h  ry  'IraXUf,  ix^f^'''^^^  *^P^  ^iXias  rots  ^A0rpniots,  Thit  leems  to  imply 
at  least  attempta  on  some  Sikeliot  as  well  as  Italiot  dties  on  the  way 
baek. 

'  See  above,  p.  7a,  note  a.  *■  See  above,  p.  73,  note  a. 
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CHAP,  vni.      Prom  this  time  we  have  no  notices  of  Sicilian  affairs  till 
No  men-     ^e  come.  six  years  later,  to  the  immediate  occasions  of 

tionof  ... 

Sicilian       the  g^reat  Athenian  invasion.     Leontinoi  remained  empty 
six  yern^    ^^  Leontines,  unless  any  still  contrived  to  hold  their  strong 
422-416.     posts  of  Fh6kaiai  or  Brikinniai.     The  town  became  an  out- 
post of  Syracuse.     We  are  not  directly  told  what  was  the 
feeling  at  Kamarina  and  Akragas.     They  had  accepted  the 
Athenian  alliance^  and  they  must  have  felt  themselves 
deceived  when  the  diplomatic  following  of  Phaiax  sailed 
away  and  no  military  following  came  in  its  place.     We 
may  perhaps  see  the  effects  of  this  feeling  in  their  conduct 
when  the  great  struggle  came.     But  just  now  we  have  no 
Sicilian  history.    The  gap  is  filled  up  by  a  fearful  event  in 
Taking  of   the  history  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy.     Two  years,  it  would 
the  Sam-     seem,  after  the  voyage  of  Phaiax,  Kymfi,  once  the  most 
420*  western  outpost  of  Hellas,  still  her  most  western  outpost 

on  Italian  soil,  ceased  to  be  a  city  of  Hellas.  It  was  in 
defending  KymS  that  Hiar6n  of  Syracuse  had  won  his 
purest  glory  ^ ;  but  the  enemy  this  time  was  one  against 
whom  a  Syracusan  fleet  could  have  given  but  little  help. 
As  in  the  days  of  Aristod^mos^  a  strong  Italian  force 
came  against  the  Greek  city  by  land.  This  time  it  was 
the  Samnites  of  Campania,  now  for  twenty  years  the 
lords  of  Capua,  who  met  the  men  of  Kyme  in  the  field 
and  routed  them.  They  then  besieged  the  city^  and, 
after  several  assaults,  took  it  by  storm  ^.  The  city  on  the 
hill-top  looking  out  on  the  western  sea  passed  away  from 
Its  fate.  Hellas.  But  its  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  was 
lighter  than  Greek  cities  often  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Greek  enemies.     It  was  lighter  than  Ski6nS  and  MSlos 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  349.    See  Beloch,  Campanien,  p.  151. 

'  Diod.  xii.  76  ;  Kaftvayci  fieydXy  iwd/Ati  arpaTwaayrts  ivl  Kufirp^  hi- 
mfffcof  f*dx0  roifs  Kvfwlous,  moX  w\(i<rrovs  rwv  ivriraxOivrw  /eariieatffay, 
wpoffKa$ti6fi€v<H  8i  r$  wokiopKlt^  kcI  wXtiovs  wpoafioXas  woiJiadfttroi  kqt^ 
icp^QS  ttXoy  r^  w6Xty,    Cf.  Livy,  iv.  44. 
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suffered  at  the  hands  of  Athens  a  few  years  later.     We  chap.  vni. 
hear  of  no  general  massacre ;  the  men^  it  would  seem  this 
time^  were  sold  as  slaves^;  the  women  passed  into  tiie 
hands  of  their  conquerors^  to  hand  on  some  traditions  of 
Hellenic  life  to  their  children  of  mingled  blood  \    Those  Growth  of 
who  escaped  found  a  friendly  shelter  at  Neapolis,  a  city    ^*^  ^^' 
which  becomes  from  henceforth  for  ages  to  come  the  centre 
of  Greek  life  in  Campania  ^  a  city  which  was  to  be  in 
more  distant  times  the  first  Italian  conquest  of  Belisarius, 
the  proudest  conquest  of  Roger  of  Sicily,     Thus,  if  the  BarbarUn 
barbarians  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  for  a  while  kept  in  Earopa^ 
check,  the  barbarians  of  Europe  were  advancing.     The 
Sikel  had  failed ;  but  the  Samnite  had  acted  with  terrible 
force,  and  the  Lucanian  was  making  ready.    Twelve  yeais 
only  now  part  us  from  the  time  when  the  barbarian  of 
Africa  was  to  show  himself  in  more  fearful  might  than 
ever.      But  meanwhile  we  have  to  tell  of  the  greatest 
strife  of  Greek  against  Greek  that  ever  was  waged  on 
Sicilian  soil  or  in  Sicilian  waters. 

§  2.   Tie  Preparations  for  tie  Ch'eai  Athenian  Expedition. 
B.C.  416-415. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  once  more  a  tale  which  has  been  told  so  Connexion 

of  the  great 
often  as  the  tale  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  expedition 

a  tale  which  was  told  at  its  first  telling  as  no  other  tale  ^uer  * 

has  been  told  since.     Yet  something  may  be  done,  some*^®^ 

small  measure   of  freshness  may  be  gained,  if  we  can 

'  Diod.  zii.  76 ;  &a/nr<&tfainrcf  aMpf  ital  roiv  icardkii^iyTa's  i^a»Zpaw6bia&- 

fUWOi, 

*  StrabOy  v.  4.  4 ;  (/fiptaat^  tis  rc^  Mpitvwn  iroWd,  itaX  dj^  rati  ywcu^h^ 
oMtif  mm^canf  airroL  Sfteas  i*  o5r  in  aw^croi  woWa  txmif  row  'EXKrpfucov 
x6<rfM¥  Koi  Twy  roftificw.  Beloch  says  that  this  mntt  refer  to  the  time 
of  Strabo*8  authority,  not  to  that  of  Strabo  himself ;  in  either  case  Greek 
mothers  wonld  hdp  to  keep  up  the  elder  traditions. 

*  Dionysios,  in  a  fragment  of  his  fifteenth  book  (Reiske,  iv.  2318) ;  ots 
[Kv/ia/ovt]  ot  NcavoAmu  T§y  warplHoi  ixwiaSyras  {fWfU^ayro  ttal  wAyrwy 
ivoi^aarro  Koirefyoht  r&y  IMvy  dyaBSfy. 
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CHAP.  vni.  bring  ourselves  to  look  at  that  &mous  struggle  from  a 
strictly  Sicilian  point  of  view.     The  connexion  between 
the  great  expedition  to  which  we  have  now  come  and  the 
smaller  Athenian  expeditions  to  Sicilj  of  which  we  have 
already  told  the  story  is  really  closer  than  we  are  apt  to 
think  from  the  place  which  the  great  expedition  holds  in 
general  Greek  history^  and  therefore  in  the  narrative  of 
Thucydides.     Up  to  this  time  the  afiEairs  of  Sicily  have 
been  something  altogether  secondary  in  the  general  story 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     They  now  become^  for  a  few 
memorable  years,  the  main  centre  of  interest  to  all  Greece. 
The  Sid-     Thucydides  therefore,  recording  the  general  history  of 
of  Thucy-    Greece^  taking  up  his  pen  again  after  an  interval^  gives 
^^^         two  books  of  which  Sicily  is  the  main  subject,  and  in 
which  the  mention  of  other  places  is  almost  more  inci* 
dental  than  the  mention  of  Sicily  was  in  his  earlier  narra- 
tive.    He  b^ins  as  it  were  a  new  work,  a  Sicilian  work ; 
now  that  Sicily  has  come  to  the  front,  he  does  what  he 
had  not  thought  it  needful  to  do  while  Sicily  was  only 
secondary;  he  draws  his  memorable  picture  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  early  history  of  the  island..    All  this  tends  to 
part  off  the  great  expedition  from  the  smaller  ones  that 
went  before  it,  and  that  in  a  way  which,  from  the  Sicilian 
inoreMed    point  of  view,  is  likely  to  mislead.     Though  we  have  read 
^S!^^  tiie  accoimts  of  the  earlier  expeditions,  we  are  apt  to  think, 
^2k        **  ^^^*  ^  speak  as  if  we  thought,  that  Sicily  was  now  for 
history.      the  first  time  brought  before  the  Athenian  mind.     Sicily 
and  schemes  in  Sicily  were  now  brought  before  the  Athe- 
nian mind  on  a  greater  scale  and  in  more  glowing  colours ; 
they  became  the  first  object  of  Athenian  tiiought,  instead 
of  a  very  secondary  object;  plans  of  Sicilian  enterprise 
were  taken  up  with  a  passionate  zeal  such  as  had  never 
been  poured  forth  on  any  earlier  enterprise.     The  expedi- 
tion therefore  took  a  gigantic  scale,  unparalleled  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war,  and  the  &ilure  of  the  expedition 
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was  on  a  scale  answering  to  that  of  the  expedition  itself,  ohap.  vni. 
But  from  the  Sicilian  side  tiiere  is  but  a  small  break  Spedal 
between  the  lesser  events  and  the  greater ;  the  same  im-  y^^ 
mediate  occasions  help  to  bring  about  each  in  turn ;  the 
same  greater  causes  lie  behind  the  immediate  occasions  in 
either  case.     As  the  run  of  general  Greek  history  tends 
to  keep  them  apart^  the  run  of  special  Sicilian  history  tends 
to   bring  them  together.      We  have  no  strictly  Sicilian 
events  to  record  between  the  return  of  Phaiax  from  his 
diplomatic  mission  and  the  occasions  which  led  to  the  un- 
willing coming  of  Nikias  on  the  errand  of  warfare  which 
he  strove  to  hinder. 

Of  both  those  occasions  we  have  heard  already.     One  of  Ooomiohi 
them  leads  us  backwards^  the  other  forwards.     We  have  J^ewed 
already  heard  of  the  dealings  of  Syracuse  towards  Leon-  7*^^  . 
tinoi ;    we  may  have  failed  to  notice  that  Athens  had  And  Se- 
again  admitted  Segesta  to  her  alliance  ^.     The  enmity  of 
Syracuse  and  Leontinoi  is  an  old  story;   so,  as  a  name^ 
is  the  alliance  of  Athens  and  Siesta.     The  name  now 
becomes  more  than  a  name.     It  was  the  Elymian  city^  in 
its  enmity  towards  its  Greek  neighbour  Selinous,  which 
brought  on  Greek  Sicily,  first  the  Athenian  invasion,  and 
then  the  more  fearful  blow  of  renewed  Carthaginian  in- 
vasion.    Athens  can  in  no  wise  escape  the  charge  that,  in 
her  greatest  dealing  with  Sicilian  affairs,  she  entered  Sicily, 
partly  perhaps  to  support  the  Ionian  against  the  Dorian, 
but  far  more  clearly  to  support  the  barbarian  against  the 
Greek. 


Of  strife  between  Greek  Selinous  and  Elymian  Segesta  Relations 
we  have  already  heard  more  than  once  *.     The  territories  s«geeta 
of  the  two  cities  met,  seemingly  on  the  upper  course  of  the  ^^^g^^' 
river  Mazaros  ' ;  but  the  physical  boundary  did  not  hinder  diaputed 

*  See  above,  pp.  33,  65.  '  See  vol.  il.  pp.  340,  553. 

*  See  Benndorf,  Meiopen,  p.  a8  et  seqq.    He  refers  to  Dioddros,  xi.  86 

VOL.  ni.  G 
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CHAP,  vin,  border  disputes.     The  other  cause  of  strife  is  more  re- 
Hght  markable.     Notwithstanding  difference  of  orig^,  notwith- 

marriage.  standing  frequent  quarrels^  a  right  of  connuhium  must  have 
existed  between  the  Oreek  and  the  barbarian  city.  For^  be- 
sides the  dispute  about  territory^  questions  about  marriage 
are  spoken  of  as  helping  to  bring  about  the  war  which  now 
broke  out  ^.  As  far  as  we  can  see^  the  disputed  lands  lay 
on  the  S^^estan  side  of  the  stream;  Selinous  seems  to 
have  claimed  or  sought  after  a  kind  of  inland  Peraia, 
Wat  Whatever  disputes  or  negotiations  may  have  gone  before, 

c.  416.  the  first  blow  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  the  Selinun- 
tines.  They  crossed  the  river ;  they  occupied  the  disputed 
lands,  and  thence  harried  the  undoubted  Segestan  territory 
beyond  them  *.  The  men  of  Segesta,  as  the  tale  is  told 
us,  still  sent  one  more  peaceful  message,  calling  on  the 
invaders  to  forbear  from  any  damage  to  the  territories  of 
others.  The  attempt  was  fruitless;  the  S^estans  took 
to  arms  and  drove  the  Selinuntines  out  of  the  disputed 
land  ^  Neither  city  had  as  yet  put  forth  its  full  strength ; 
each  now  called  out  its  whole  force;  a  battle  followed 
in  which  the  Seg^stans  were  defeated  ^.  The  question  now 
comes.  Were  the  Selinuntines  alone  in  this  engagement  ? 

(see  voL  ii.  p.  557).  The  petition  of  Halikyai  (see  vol.  i.  p.  lao)  shows, 
he  remarks,  (hat  it  could  not  have  been  the  Halikyas,  the  stream  of  Delia 
that  flows  by  the  recovered  church  not  far  from  Gasielvetrano. 

*  Thuc.  vi.  6.  a ;  Sftopoi  Syrts  t<hs  J^tXiPowrlois  it  w6X€ftoy  KaOfffraffov 
wtpl  T€  yafuitSfy  rivwr  teat  «f p2  7^9  dfJuf>iafiijT^TOv,  I  do  not  see  that  the  fuller 
account  of  Dioddros,  which  may  very  well  be  from  Philistos,  is  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  shorter  statement  of  Thucydides. 

'  Diod.  xii  8  a  ;  iwoXifiriaay  vtfi  xh^^  d/i<f>iff0rjrTjclfiov,  worafiov  rijv 
X<Sapa9  raw  Ztcuptpofihwv  jr6\€w  dpiiwros,  ScAiroiVrcoi  8i  itafiAyrts  rd 
fitiBpoVj  t6  likv  wpSnw  t§j  vapaworapuas  filq.  Koricxw  fitrd  6^  rtwra  Kal 
r^  wpoffKiifjLtyrjs  x^^f  voXA^  dvoT«fi6fi€yoi,  (He  adds  a  moral  reflexion 
from  the  El^^mian  side ;  KarappSyrfaav  rStv  ijiiicrj/iiycay.)  I  suppose  the 
general  meaning  is  what  I  have  given  in  the  text. 

*  lb. ;  rd  fi^y  wpSnoy  8(d  rw  \6ywy  w€i$(ty  iv^fidXoyro  ^^  kwtfiaiyuy  rrjs 
iXKoTpUu  yjjt. 

*  lb. ;  ytyofiiyTfs  Ztaxpopas  /A^dXrp  i/juporipais  rcuV  voktffty,  arpariirras 
dffpolffovTis,  did  Twy  I^Koay  iwotovyro  rijy  tcpiffty. 
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We  hardlj  know  what  to  make  of  a  statement  that  the  chap.  viii. 
Segestans  craved  for  help  at  Akragas  and  Syracuse  ^.     At 
all  events^  no  such  help  was  given,  as  none  was  likely  to 
be  given.     Syracuse  indeed  took  the  step,  much  more  in  Syracuse 
accordance  with  her  obvious  policy,  of  granting  help  to  ^^^ 
Doric  Selinous  against  the  barbarian  ally  of  Athens,     By 
the  joint  forces  of  Selinous  and  Syracuse  Segesta  was 
hemmed  in  by  land  and  sea  ^.     We  must  conceive  a  Syra- 
cusan  fleet  in  the  deep  bay  of  CasteUamare.      Whatever 
course  the  ships  took,  whether  they  sailed  through  the 
strait  or  coasted  along  the  south-west  coast  of  Sicily  to  join 
any  vessels  from  Selinous,  they  must  have  passed  in  front 
of  one  or  more  havens  of  the  Carthaginian  power,  in  the 
former  case  by  that  of  Panormos  itself.     It  is  somewhat  Operations 
singular  that,  as  the  affairs  of  Segesta  gradually  stirred  ^  '^' 
up  a  mightier  warfare,  we  cease  to  hear  of  this  smaller 
struggle,  and  we  are  specially  curious  to  hear  something 
more  about  these  operations  by  sea.     The  blockading  fleet 
must  either  have  soon  withdrawn,  or  else  its  blockade  must 
have  been  remarkably  ineffective.     It  is  plain  that  nothing 
hindered  Segesta  from  sending  and  receiving  envoys  to  and 
from  any  part  of  the  world  that  she  thought  good. 

The  first  application  of  the  barbarian  city  pressed  by  BeUtioiui 
Greek  assailants  was  to  her  barbarian  neighbour,      Thcg^^^ 
exact  relations  which  existed  between  Carthage  and  the  J?^^^*^ 
Elymian  towns,  those   again  which  existed  between  the 
two  Elymian  towns  themselves,  are  nowhere  clearly  de- 
scribed.     But  we  can  see,  on  the   one  hand,  that  the 


^  Diod.  zii.  8a ;  rb  fiiv  vfwrov  'Axpaycvrlvovs  /tat  'Svpaieoalom  tnuOov 
avfiftaxv^^cLi,  The  dlBtinot  aBsertion  of  Thacydides  that  the  Selinuntines 
had  Syracusan  help  makes  one  suspect  that  DiodOros  has  mistaken  their 
embassy  for  one  from  Segesta.  But  no  sach  objection  applies  to  his  account 
of  the  embassy  to  Carthage,  which  is  as  natural  as  the  other  is  unnatural, 
and  which  Thuoydides  was  not  bound  to  record. 

^  Thuc.  vi.  6.  2 ;  ol  XtXiyo^i^rioi  l^vpaieoaiovi  kway6fi*vot  ^vfiftAxovi  /earttp- 
yw  airrovs  rf  vokifi^  Mai  «aTct  yyv  tcai  xoTct  $AXeurffay, 

Q  % 
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OHAP.  vm.  traditional  friendship  between  Elymians  and  Phoenicians 
still  went  on^  and  on  the  other  hand  that  Segesta,  however 
much  under   Carthaginian  influence,  was   still   an  inde- 
pendent state,  capable  of  dealing  freely  with   Carthage 
or  with  any  other  power.     An  embassy  went  from  Segesta 
to  Carthage^  craving  help  against  Selinous  and  Syracuse. 
Carthage     The   help  was  refused^.      We  are  left  to  guess  at  the 
help  to       grounds  of  refusal.     I  have  already  remarked  on  the  way 
Segetta.      ^  which  Carthage,  occupied,  it  would  seem,  with  her  own 
internal  politics,  had  long  kept  herself  from  meddling  in 
the  affau*s  of  Sicily  ^.    We  are  indeed  drawing  near  to  days 
when  she  again  began  to  meddle;  by  that  time  she  had 
fully  recovered  her  strength;  as  yet  she  may  have  been 
only  recovering   it.      It   is   even  hinted,  and    incidental 
notices  confirm  the  belief,  that  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
Athens  was  already  dreaded   at  Carthage*,  where  there 
certainly  was  no  need  to  dread  it  at  the  time  of  the 
next  Punic  interference  in  Sicilian  and  Seg^tan  affairs. 
Save  for  some  causes  like  these,  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  application  from   Siesta  supplied  a  tempting 
opportunity  for  Carthage  to  revenge  herself  on  the  Sike- 
liots  generally,  and  on  revolted  Selinous  above  all.     Any- 
how all  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  envoys  from  Segesta 
went  away  empty  from  Carthage. 
KoUtioiis        They  then  sought,  as  the  native  historian  puts  it  in  a 
Segesta       remarkable  phrase,  for  help  beyond  the  sea  *.     Geogpraphi- 
Athens       ^^^^^  Carthage  certainly  lay,  as  far  as  Segesta  was  con- 
cerned, in  a  land  beyond  the  sea;  but  the  sea  which  rolled 
between  Carthage  and  her  dependents  and  allies  was  not  a 

*  Diod.  zii.  Sa.    He  gives  no  details. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  17. 

'  This  comes  from  the  later  speech  of  Hermokratds,  Thuc.  vi.  34.  i.  a ; 
dtl  Sect  <f>60ov  iM  [Eapxrfi6ptoi]  /xff  wort  'A^vauM  aOrots  M  ri^  v6Xtr  tKBonTi. 
This  may  be  a  little  exaggerated ;  but  it  shows  that  Carthage  at  least  took 
heed  to  the  moyements  of  Athens.    See  Appendix  YII. 

*  Diod.  xii.  8a ;  I^ijtovk  rwii  9iaw6yTio¥  avfifiaxioi^' 
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barrier  but  a  highway.    Bat  S^^ta  now  remembered  that  chap.  viii. 
she  had  an  aUy  beyond  the  sea  in  quite  another  sense,  an 
ally  beyond  that  sea  which  formed  the  ordinary  boundary 
of  Sicilian  dealings.     Segesta  had  had  friendly  dealings 
with  Athens  forty  years  before^;   she  had  renewed  her 
alliance  during  the  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  ^^ 
and^  as  Segesta  was  not  included  in  the  Peace  of  Hermo- 
krates^  she  remained  the  ally  of  Athens  still.     By  virtue  of  Segesta 
this  tie,  a  tie  not  many  years  old  but  one  which  already  Athenian 
belonged  in  some  sort  to  a  past  state  of  things,  envoys  ^®^- 
were  sent  to  Segesta  to  ask  Athens  again  to  take  a  part 
in  the  a&irs  of  Sicily.     The  great  ruling  city,  the  mistress 
of  the  seas,  was  implored  to  take  up  the  cause  of  her 
Elymian  ally  against  Selinuntine  and  Syracusan  invaders  K 

We  must  now  for  a  while  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  city 
which  was  now  called  on  to  take  a  step  which  proved  so 
memorable  in  the  history  of  our  island,  and  more  memorable 
still  in  her  own  history.     We  must  listen  to  the  debates 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  on  the  great  question  whether  it 
were  for  the  interest  of  Athens  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
Siesta  or  no.     We  must  follow  her  negotiations  in  Sicily 
and  elsewhere.     We  must  watch  her  preparations  for  the  Poeition  of 
great  enterprise,  till   the   main  thread  of  our  narrative,       *"** 
and  with  it  for  a  while  the  main  history  of  the  Greek 
world,  comes   back    again   to    Sicilian   soil.     When  the 
envoys  from   Segesta   came   to   Athens    imploring    help 
against  Selinous,  they  found  Athens  in  &r  better  case  for 
undertaking  such  an  enterprise  than  she  was  when  she  was 
first  persuaded  to  send  help  to  her  own  Chalkidian  kinsfolk. 
The  call  came  in  the  midst  of  that  time  of  doubtful  and  Period  of 
ever-shifting  relations  among  the  cities  of   Old  Greece  reia.^8. 
which  followed   the  Peace  of  Nikias  five  years  earlier.  4^i-4*3- 

*  See  vol.  ii  pp.  339,  553.  *  See  above,  p.  33. 

*  Thuc.  vi.  6.  a  ;  Diod.  \ii.  83. 
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CHAP.  vni.  That  peace  had  never  been  fully  carried  out  in  all   its 
points^  least  of  all  on  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  coasts. 
Thucydides  therefore  looks  on  the  war  as  not  having  really 
come  to  an  end^.     The  changes  to  and  fro  among  the 
states  of  Old  Greece  do  not  directly  touch  Sicilian  history. 
Allianee     But  it  docs  in  some  measure  concern  us  when  the  final 
Athens  and  result  of  many  changes  at  Argos  within  and  without  was 
Argos.        ^  attach  that  Dorian  and  Peloponnesian  city  to  the  side  of 
Athens  as  a  new  and  powerful  ally.     At  this  moment  the 
relations  between  Athens  and  Argos  only  help  to  widen 
the  breach  between  Athens  and  Sparta ;  but  in  the  course 
of  our  Sicilian  story  we  shall  come  to  important  services 
to  Athens  wrought  by  Argeian  warriors  on  Sicilian  soil. 
Import-      In  these  years  too  Alkibiad^,  in  our  tale  first  the  present 
Alkibiadds.  ©nemy  and  then  the  absent  friend  of  Syracuse,  had  come 
to  the  front  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  Athens.     He 
had  filled  all  Greece  with  the  splendour  of  his  displays 
at  Olympia,  and  with  the  restless  energy  with  which  he 
gave  himself  to  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  Pelo- 
Relations    ponnesos.    Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  while  still  nomi- 
to  Sparu    ^^%  friends  and  allies,  had  met  in  arms  at  the  first  battle 
andW      Qf  Mantineia.     Towards  the  Boiotians,  perhaps  towards 
some  other  of  the  Lacedemonian  allies,  Athens  had  at  this 
moment  no  better  security  than  a  truce  which  either  party 
might  put  an  end  to  by  a  ten  days'  notice  ^.    Athens  more- 
over had  not  yet  recovered  Amphipolis  and  some  other  of 
Sie^e  of      her  possessions  north  of  the  Mges^n;  and  her  forces  were 
416.^        at  this  very  time  pressing  the  siege  of  the  Lacedemonian 
colony  of  M^los. 
No  time,  one  would  have  thought,  save  a  time  of  actual 

*  Thuo.  V.  26.  a  ;  T^  M  fUtrov  ^vfifiturtv  cf  r«  /<j)  d^t^ti  w6K€fM¥  void- 
{tir,  cim  6p$&t  iutatinru, 

'  lb.  V.  3a.  5  ;  yi.  la  3.  The  8cx4/Mpoi  ifworlkd  apply  only  to  some 
of  the  alliesy  not  to  the  Laoedamonians,  who  still  professed  to  keep  to 
the  fifty  years*  alliance  between  Athens  and  SparU  recorded  in  v.  23.  See 
T.  115.  a. 
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pressure  of  war  at  her  own  gates^  could  seem  worse  chosen  ohap.  vm. 
than  this  for  a  great  and  distant  and  dangerous  expedition^ 
the  result  of  which  no  man  could  even  g^ess  at^  and  in 
which  Athens  assuredly  had  no  direct  interest  whatever. 
Prudent  men^  Nikias  at  their  head^  saw  all  this;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  was  now  em- 
bodied in  Alkibiades.  By  this  time  Athens  had  altogether  Benewed 
recovered  from  ihe  efforts  and  sufferings  of  the  first  part  Athens.  ^ 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ^.  The  most  frightful  form  of 
that  war,  the  yearly  harrying  of  the  Attic  land,  had, 
through  the  success  of  Athens  at  Sphakt^ria,  ceased  for 
several  years  before  the  end  of  the  war.  The  naval  strength 
of  Athens  had  hardly  been  touched;  whatever  she  had 
lost  in  other  ways  had  been  repaired.  She  was  at  least 
as  rich  in  resources,  at  least  as  capable  of  effort,  as  she 
had  been  in  the  days  of  Perikles.  And  there  were  powers 
at  work,  such  as  there  had  not  been  in  the  days  of  Perikl^, 
to  tempt  her  to  a  lavish  use  of  resources,  to  an  unwearied 
putting  forth  of  all  her  strength.  A  generation  had  The  new 
sprung  up,  full,  like  their  leader,  of  life,  hope,  and  enter-  ^^®"  '^"* 
prise,  full  of  dreams  of  conquest,  glory,  and  wealth,  for 
their  city  and  for  themselves.  To  them  war  meant  bound- 
less adventure,  boundless  success,  in  every  part  of  the 
world ;  the  other  meaning  that  war  had  borne  in  the  days 
of  yearly  Peloponnesian  inroads  was  to  them  at  most  a 
matter  of  childish  memory.  Athens  had  lost  precious 
possessions,  Amphipolis  itself  among  them;  but  the 
prospect  of  winning  back  what  was  lost  was  less  attractive, 
less  full  of  the  charm  of  novelty,  than  the  prospect  of 
winning  new  dominions  in  unknown  lands.  We  are  not 
bound  literally  to  accept  the  later  assertion  of  Alkibiades 
himself  that  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Athenian  people  was 

*  Thnc.  vi.  26,  2 ;  Spri  8*  drciAi^t  1)  ir^f  lov7i)r  dw^  Tijs  p6<rov  /cal 
Vw  (wtxovs  woXiftov  it  re  IjXudcts  w\ii$<n  iwtytytinjfUrtjt  tcai  h  "XP^iUltw 
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oHAP.  vm.  to  sabdue  Italy  and  Sicily^  but  to  subdue  them  only  as  a 
Alleged  means  towards  subduing  Carthage.  And  Carthage  was 
Alkibiadds.  to  be  subdued  only  as  a  means  towards  getting  possession 
of  countless  barbarian  mercenaries  from  Spain  and  else- 
where; the  final  object  of  all  was  that  the  conquerors  were 
to  come  back  at  the  head  of  their  new-found  force  to  sub- 
due PeloponnSsos  itself.  Such  dreams  in  all  their  fulness 
may  have  crossed  the  brain  of  Alkibiad^  and  of  others  like 
him.  Something  of  the  kind  was  at  least  talked  of;  the 
overthrow  of  Carthage  was  in  his  mouth,  if  in  no  other, 
a  serious  thought.  We  shall  see  that  there  was  a  vague 
fear  of  Athens  in  Carthage  itself ;  the  Athenian  comedy 
of  the  day  perhaps  made  itself  merry  with  the  expected 
coming  of  the  Iberian  swordsmen,  who  were  to  transfer 
their  weapons  from  the  service  of  conquered  Carthage  to 
that  of  conquering  Athens  ^. 
Aitnc-  But^  setting  aside  dreams  like  these^  Sicily  was  a  land 

Biaiy.  great  enough  and  &r  enough  away  to  provide  wide  scope  for 
the  fimcies  prevailing  at  Athens.  It  was  a  distant  land,  a 
&mous  land^  a  land  whose  name  was  &miliar,  but  about 
which  comparatively  few  knew  anything  definite.  It  was  an 
island;  Athens  claimed  the  lordship  of  islands';  she  had 
just  attacked  Melos  on  hardly  any  other  ground  than  such 
a  claim ;  and  few  had  any  distinct  knowledge  how  much 
greater  Sicily  was  than  Melos  or  than  any  other  of  the 
'Effect  of  islands  which  they  knew  best^  It  was  a  land  too  in 
W  experi-  which  Athens  had  already  played  some  part.  It  was  not 
a  part  which  had  brought  special  credit  to  Athens;  it  had 
been  distinctly  a  part  of  failure ;  but  it  was  failure  which 

>  See  Appendix  YIL 

'  Thuo.  T.  99,  in  the  Meli*n  oontroyeny.  There  was  at  least  more 
to  be  said  for  snch  a  daim  than  for  the  claim  of  the  same  kind  afterwards 
set  Qp  by  the  Popes. 

'  lb.  Yi.  1. 1  ;  dw^ptH  ol  woXXci  6ym  rov  ftrf40ws  rijt  rliaov  icci  rw¥  hot- 
Kolnrrw  ro^  vXi^tfovf  ink  *'EXX'fi¥«if  koL  fiapfi&fww,  Soagain,  0. 6. 1 ;  ^ir2  roiHfi^ 
t^CQv  aMfif  ol  'Mtp^oi  arpartbtty  &piKqmo,    See  Grote»  viL  aai. 
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could  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  particular  men  ^.  With  chap.  vm. 
those  who  thought  of  the  past  at  all  and  with  whom  the 
name  of  Sicilj  did  not  simplj  call  up  wild  hopes  for  the 
future^  past  fidlure  might  seem  to  call  to  renewed  under- 
takings which  should  not  end  in  failure.  A  new  and 
pressing  call  to  Sicilian  enterprise^  a  call  in  which  the  love 
of  enterprise^  the  desire  for  dominion^  could  be  cloked  under 
well-sounding  pretexts,  was  sure  of  a  &tYourable  hearing  ^ 
The  appeal  to  Athens  to  defend  her  ally  of  Siesta  against 
Selinuntine  aggression^  to  save  the  remnant  of  Leontinoi 
from  Syracusan  dominion^  to  call  up  Leontinoi  again 
from  its  ruins^  was  a  call  which  it  would  need  no  small 
measure  of  experience  and  of  hardihood  to  venture  to  cast 
aside. 

In  the  spring  then  of  the  year  416  before  Christ  envoys  The  Se- 
from  Segesta  came  to  Athens  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  l^bMsy. 
own  city  and  to  enforce  its  case  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  general  state  of  Sicily.     Whether  there  was  at  Action  of 
that  moment  any  acknowledged  Leontine  conmionwealth  ^ineg. 
capable  of  sending  a  formal  embassy  to  Athens  may  per- 
haps be  doubted.     But  Leontine  exiles  had  found  their 
way  to  Athens,  and  were  ready  to  join  with  the  envoys  of 
Segesta  in  calling  on  the  Athenians  to  give  help  to  their 
emperilled  allies.    Nor  did  the  Segestans  forget  to  take  up  Pleadings 
the  wrongs  of  Leontinoi  as  a  point  to  strengthen  their  ^^-^^,^^3 
own  case*.     They  pleaded  the  obligations  of  Athens  under 
their  own  treaty*,  and  they  argued  that  it  was  the  direct 
interest  of  Athens  to  fulfil  them*.     The  chief  argument 
was  that  the  Syracusans  had  already  destroyed  Leontinoi 

*  See  above,  p.  65.  "  See  Appendix  VII. 

»  See  Appendix  Vm.  *  See  Appendix  VIII. 

^  Thao.  vi.  6.  a;  ftAXtffra  V  airoin  i^wpfojcay  *Ey€araUap  re  vpiafitis 
wap6vTts  ....  ^Tf  liifv  ffyofiirrfit  M  AaxT^o^  «ai  tov  wporipov  woKifnov 
Atorriymif  ol  'EYcaratoc  ^v/i/iax^o^  dvafUfUf^ttorrts  T(A^  'AOtpfolotn,  See 
Appendix  VIII. 
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CHAP.  vni.  with  impunity ;  that  they  were  going  on  to  destroy  the 
other  allies  of  Athens  in  Sicily^;  that,  when  they  had 
brought  the  whole  island  under  their  power,  they  would 
come,  Dorians  as  they  were,  colonists  of  Corinth  ^,  to  help 
their  metropolis  and  their  Dorian  kinsfolk,  and  to  join 
them  in  overthrowing  the  power  of  Athens.  It  was  the 
policy  of  Athens  to  join  with  such  Sicilian  allies  as  she  had 
still  left  to  her  in  withstanding  the  growing  power  of 
Alleged  Syracuse.  On  one  point  they  need  not  fear;  they,  the 
Segeeia.  i^ti^n  of  S^^esta,  were  fully  provided  with  money  for  the 
war^ 

The  decision  was  not  hastily  given.  The  envoys  from 
Segesta  and  the  Athenian  speakers  who  took  their  part 
were  listened  to  in  several  assemblies  ^ ;  but  no  vote  for 
An  em-  or  against  the  expedition  was  taken.  As  a  preliminary 
to  Segesta.  ^^P^  <^  embassy  was  sent  to  Seg^esta  to  look  into  the 
state  of  things  there.  The  Athenians  were  specially  moved 
by  the  reports  which  the  S^^tan  envoys  had  given 
in  as  to  the  wealth  of  their  own  city.  The  envoys  now 
sent  were  bidden  to  find  out  what  amoimt  of  treasure 
there  was  either  in  the  public  hoard  of  Segesta  or  in 
the  temples  within  her  territory  *.  They  were  further  to 
report  as  to  the  progress  of  the  war  between  Segesta  and 
Selinous  ®. 

*  Thao.  vi.  6.  3 ;  Xi'^fcvrti  SxXa  re  voXAit  Kti  K€<pAKmoVj  ct  'Xvpaic6aioi 
Atorrlyovs  rt  dnMrh^trarrcf  irifjJaptrifroi  ytv^ffoyTtu,  «.t.X. 

*  lb. ;  Aa)pnjt  rt  Lmpiwai  jrard  rh  ^vyt^^f  ifoi  Hfta  Amtieoi  tws  iMwifiif^tiat 
nt\oitwyij<rlois  $orj0^cayrts.  Strictly  this  applies  only  to  Syracuse  and 
Corinth.  Hie  other  Dorian  states  of  Sicily  were  not  settled  from  Pelo- 
ponndeoB. 

'  lb. ;  d\X«f  re  xai  xp^ft^t^^  ff^w  vapt^^m'wif  h  rdv  w6\«/wy  lica3fd. 

*  lb,  ^;  iy  Tcuf  UicKffuUus  twt  tc  'EycoroW  woKkdxis  Ktyovrow  teai  rSfv 
(vrayop€v6rrwy  airrtSs,     See  Grote,  vii.  198. 

'  lb. ;  w€pl  TC  rShf  xptniiLrw  fficef^fihrovs  cl  intApx^it  &<rr9p  ^(r^r,  h  r^ 
Koiyf  itai  ir  roTf  Updii,  Cf.  the  way  in  which  the  treasores  of  temples 
are  spoken  of  a«  resources  in  Thao.  i.  lai.  3;  it  13.  3.  They  were  of 
coarse  to  be  some  day  made  good. 

*  lb. 
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It  does  not  directly  bear  on  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  but  it  chap.  viii. 
throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Athens 
entered  on  her  plans  of  aggression  against  Sicily,  if  we 
notice  that  the  winter  which  the  envoys  spent  in  their 
mission  to  Segesta  was  spent  nearer  home  by  Athens  and 
by  Sparta,  if  not  in  directly  warring  against  one  another, 
yet  in  giving  support  to  each  other's  enemies.   Thirty  ships 
of  Athens  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Peloponnesos  to  support 
her  Argeian  allies  ag^ainst  Argeian  exiles  whom  Sparta  had 
planted  in  the  border  district  of  Omeai  ^.     In  more  north-  Warfikre 
em  lands  Sparta  called,  but  called  in  vain,  on  the  Chal-  ^d^  " 
kidians  of  Thrace,  to  help  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  against  T'^™*^- 
a  Macedonian  party  which  Athens  supported  against  him^ 
It  was  while  things  were  in  such  a  state  as  this  in  Old 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  that  Athens  took  upon 
herself  an  expedition  to  distant  Sicily  on  a  scale  such  as  no 
Greek  city  had  ever  sent  out  before. 

The  Athenian  envoys  to  Segesta  went  to  Sicily  along 
with  the  envoys  who  had  come  from  S^fcsta  to  Athens. 
Early  in  the  spring  they  came  back  in  the  same  company.  Return  of 
They  came  fuU  of  zeal  for  their  new  friends,  full  of  wonder  fr<^,fse^^* 
at  the  wealth  of  their  city,  sacred  and  profane  ^.     As  an  »*•*•• 
earnest  of  that  wealth,  the  S^^estan  envoys  brought  forth  ^^^^ 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  sixty  talents  of  uncoined  silver.  fr<M»  ^ 
They  offered  it,  they  said,  as  a  month's  pay  for  the  crews  of 
sixty  triremes ;    that  was  the  number  which  they  prayed 
the  Athenians  at  once  to  send  to  the  help  of  their  allies  ^. 
And  now  begin  those  famous  debates   in   the  Athenian 
assembly  of  which  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  at  least 
the  genuine  substance  in  the  report  of  Thucydides.     Every 

'  Thuc.  tI  7. 1.  "  lb.  3. 

'  lb.  8.  a  ;  rd  re  SiX\a  kwayotyi  ttal  oitc  dktfOij  dmU  mtpH  r&v  XPV/'^''^'*^ 
&s  ttij  iroifia  iv  re  roTt  Icpoff  wo\>A  koX  kv  rdH  «ocvo&.  So  Diod.  zii.  85 ; 
r^  tinropita^  tSjv  *Ey€aTalojF  dwayytiXArrcav, 

*  lb. 
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CHAP.  vm.  word  of  them  has  been  studied  and  commented  on  as  it  de- 
serves by  those  whose  subject  is  either  the  text  of  the 
historian^  the  political  history  of  Ath^s^  or  the  general 
history  of  Greece.  For  our  Sicilian  story  we  need  notice 
those  points  only^  and  they  are  not  a  f ew^  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  Sicilian  matters. 
Keport  In  the  first  meeting  then  of  the  Athenian  assembly  after 

Athenian    the  return  of  the  Athenian  and  Segestan  envoys   from 
envoys.       Segesta,  the  Athenian  envoys  made  their  report.     They 
confirmed  by  their  personal  witness  all  that  the  Segestans 
said  as  to  the  wealth  of  their  city,  when  they  came  forward 
with  their  offering  of  the  sixty  talents.     The  travelled 
Athenians  told  in  good  faith  of  the  splendid  display  of 
riches  in  every  shape  which  they  had  seen  in  the  Elymian 
The  temple  city.     First  and  foremost  came  the  stores  of  the  great 
^^'      temple  on  Eryx.     The  Athenians  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  Sparta  reckoned  the  wealth  of  their  own 
Athene  as  part  of  the  ways  and  means  of  her  city  ^.     And 
the  men  of  Segesta  now  looked  with  the  same  eyes  on 
Relationg    the  wealth  of  Ashtoreth  or  Aphrodite.     What  we  should 
and^yx.   greatly  like  to  know,  but  what  we  can  hardly  expect  an 
Athenian  historian  to  tell  us,  is  what  was  the  exact  relation 
at  this  time  between  the  two  Elymian  cities.     That  the 
men  of  Segesta  could  deal  with  the  wealth  of  the  goddess 
of  Eryx  as  their  own  implies  either  subjection  on  the  part 
of  Eryx,  or  else  the  closest  friendship  between  the  two 
cities.     In  any  case  the  envoys  of  Athens  were  led  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain ;  they  were  shown  the  temple  and  all 
its  glories;  they  saw  the  offerings  made  to  the  goddess, 
the  vessels  used  in  her  service,  the  vases,  the  censers,  and 
all  the  holy  things,  many  and  goodly  to  the  eye  ^.     The 

'  See  p.  91 ,  note  3. 

*  Tbao.  vL  46.  3 ;  It  T€  rd  h  *JLpniu  Up^  T§f  *K^p<Mrrit  iiyay6vr€s  airro^ 
Miti^av  rd  dya^/iaro,  ^idKas  re  iced  oiyox^as  ledl  Bv/uaHipia  ical  SXXipt 
Karaaietv^  ova  tKlyqv,  K.T.k.    We  shall  oome  to  this  Tisit  again. 
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envoyB  too  and  the  crews  of  the  triremes  were  received  with  chap.  vin. 
uDsparing  hospitality  by  ike  chief  men  of  Segesta.     They  Splendid 
were  bidden  to  a  roond  of  entertainments  at  each  of  which  at  Segesta. 
their  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  display  of  gold  and 
silver  plate  ^.     All  this  was  told  in  the  assembly;  and  no 
doubt  such  tales  went  far  to  incline  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  them  towards  undertaking  the  defence  of  allies  whose 
resources  were  so  great,  and  who  were  so  free-handed  in 
making  use  of  them. 

The  assembly  listened  favourably  to  the  words  both  of  The  erpe- 
their  own  envoys  and  of  those  who  were  sent  from  Segesta.  ^otJi. 
The  vote  of  the  people  was  to  send  to  Sicily  the  sixty 
triremes  which  the  envoys  from  Siesta  asked  for,  and  to  Nikia«,  Al- 
put  them  under  the  command  of  Nikias,  Alkibiades,  and  ^^  Lama- 
Lamachos,  as  generals  with  full  powers.     Their  orders  were  ^?*J2" 
threefold.    They  were  to  give  help  to   Segesta  against  generals; 
Selinous ;  they  were  to  restore  the  banished  and  scattered  mission. 
Leontines,  if  any  were  left;    they  were  moreover,  by  a 
vaguer  commission,  to  do  anything  in  Sicily  which  they 
thought   might  serve    the  interests  of  Athens^.     It   is  Position  of 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Athenian  democracy  that 
Nikias,  who  utterly  disapproved  of  the  whole  scheme,  was 
put  at  the  head  of  those  who  were  to  carry  it  out  ^.     He 
had  no  wish  for  the  command  for  himself,  and  he  had  no 
wish  to  entrust  it  to  another.     He  even  ventured  on  a 
formal  insularity  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  whole 
matter.    Another  assembly  was  held  five  days  after  that 

^  Thnc.  vi.  46.  3 ;  /cat  tSi^  (tvUrtu  woto^furoi  rSv  rpnjpiiw  .  . .  imr&ftara 
mt  Xf^^^  '^  dpyvpd  .  .  .  MtfttpOF  h  rdf  lirrtAafis.  ni  .  .  .  /iCT^iXi/r  t^ 
iicwXff^ip  rots  lir  rSfi^  rpi'^potr  *ABrpnuoa  wap^x**  "^  di^6fi€V0i  h  rtis  *k$fyfos 
Zi€$p6rfaaM  &s  xpif"^'''^  woXX/Sl  t9oitp, 

'  lb.  8.  3. ;  fiarjdc^  fih^  'EytiTTaiotf  wp6s  ScAcrovrr^pw,  ^vyKarouciam  82  ical 
Acovr/yovt,  ijr  ri  w€pt'ylyrrfTm  airois  rod  woK4/uVy  tud  rSiXXa  rd  iv  ry  %icf\itf 
irpd^at  irQ  Ay  yiyp^iuMrtw  dptara  'ABt/yalots, 

'  lb.  4 ;  d  Vixlas,  Axo^iTtos  fAkv  ypvffUyot  dpx*iy,  POfdCay  Sk  rj^  w6kiP  ohx 
6p9m  $(fii)v\wc$(u,  Plutarch  (Alk.  18)  adds  another  motive ;  he  was  too  oOx 
IJKiffja  r^  ^X^  ^  ^  '^^  owdpxomu  ^^-pav. 
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Nikias 
raises  the 
question 
again. 


His  speech; 
impolicy  of 
the  expe- 
dition ; 


his  views 
of  the 
Segestan 
and  other 
alliances. 


in  which  the  expedition  had  been  voted.  Its  object  was  to 
consider,  not  the  question  which  was  akeady  decided,  but 
certain  points  as  to  its  carrying  out  ^.  But  Nikias  ventured 
to  raise  the  whole  question  again  from  the  beginning. 
He  again  argued  against  it  at  length,  and  some  of  his 
sayings  are  of  importance  from  the  special  Sicilian  point 
of  view. 

His  main  point  is  the  folly  of  undertaking  a  great  expe- 
dition to  which  they  had  no  special  call,  when  they  have  not 
yet  won  back  their  own  revolted  possessions  in  the  North, 
and  when  a  war  may  any  day  arise  in  Greece  itself. 
Between  Nikias  and  Hermokrates  no  difference  could  have 
arisen ;  each  was  equally  anxious  from  his  own  point  of 
view  to  keep  Athens  out  of  all  meddling  with  Sicilian 
affairs.  To  the  connexion  with  Segesta  Nikias  has  the 
deepest  dislike.  He  cannot  deny  the  fact  of  the  alliance ; 
but  he  argues  that  the  Athenians  should  look  to  their  own 
wrongs  before  looking  to  those  even  of  their  allies  2.  The 
Segestans,  by  undertaking  a  war  with  Selinous  without  the 
consent  of  Athens,  have  lost  all  claim  to  Athenian  help  in 
that  war,  and  may  be  left  to  settle  matters  for  themselves  ^. 
He  objects  to  the  whole  system  of  such  alliances,  through 
which  Athens  has  to  defend  her  allies,  while  they  do 
nothing  for  her  in  return  *.  All  this  is  heightened  by  a 
certain  dislike,  specially  natural  on  the  part  of  a  conserva- 
tive Greek  of  Old  Greece,  to  entanglements  with  strangers, 
with  barbarians  like  the  men  of  Segesta  ^.     This  seems  to 


*  Thnc.  vi.  8.  4.    See  Grote,  vii.  303,  206. 

'  lb.  10.  5 ;  ^fius  Sk  'Eytoraiots  8^  d^at  ^vniiA.xoii  &s  iubneovfUvois  b^iw 
0Ofj$<wfA€yf  {f<p*  S/y  d*  txtfTol  ir6Xm  dufptar&TOjp  6inca6fit$a,  In  fUWofity 
dfAVV€(r$at. 

'  lb.  13.  2  ;  ToTs  8*  *^€(naioi5  Hiq  tlvfiv,  ivciZfi&ytv'ABrjvalcay  ieaji(in^\f/av 
vp^s  JLiKtuovvriovs  r^  vpSnw  ir6\tftov,  fAtrd.  iT<pw  abrSJv  itai  KardKvtffBw., 

*  lb. ;  Kcl  rh  Kotithv  ^vfxfxAxovi  f*^  voiftaOai,  &av(p  tUuBafuy,  ots  icajcojs 
piy  wpA^acriv  d/wvovfity,  df<t>*Xias  8'  (U/tcH  ^njOiyrts  oi  rtv^SfAfScu 

^  lb.  9.  I ;  iyipiffiy  dWwpvKots  wtiOSfitvos,  II.  7 ;  0^  mpl  rSty  iv  XiKtXiq. 
^EytOToiaty  ^fuy  dybpSfy  fiapfidpcgy  6  i,y^. 
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be  the  only  place  in   the   whole  story — other  than  the  chap,  vin, 
geographical  picture — in  which  that  name  applied  to  them.  ^^  ®^® 
The  barbarian  character  of  Siesta  was  one  of  those  argu-  harian. 
ments  which  are  kept  in  store  to  be  used  by  any  party 
when  it  suits  its  purposes^  but  which^  tmless  they  are  spe- 
cially needed,  are  allowed  to  sleep.     Nikias  argues  that,  if  No  danger 
Sicily  should  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Syracuse,  ^^  sy„^. 
Athens  would  be  none  the  worse.    As  things  are,  if  Athens  ®'"** 
sends  a  force  to  a  distance,  there  is  a  strong  chance  of 
attack  at  once  from  Sicily  and  from  enemies  in  Old  Oreece  ^. 
There  is  always  the  danger  that  the  Dorians  of  Sicily  may 
be  persuaded  to  give  help  to  their  kinsfolk  at  home  ^.    But, 
if  Syracuse  were  once  mistress  of  Sicily,  she  would  have  no 
temptation  to  match  her  dominion  against  the  dominion  of 
Athens  ^.   For,  while  she  came  against  Athens,  her  dominion 
in  Sicily  would  crumble  away.    In  other  words,  Nikias  takes 
for  granted  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Syracuse  those 
counsels  of  common  prudence  which  he  is  vainly  striving 
to  bring  home  to  tiie  minds  of  the  people  of  Atiiens. 

The  speaker  further  ventures  on  a  more  remarkable 
argument.  If  the  Athenians  wish  to  bring  about  a  belief  Bootrine 
in  their  power  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Sicily,  they  ^^^'* 
will  do  best  never  to  show  tiiemselves  in  Sicily  at  all.  Or 
if  they  must  go  thither,  let  them  come  again  as  soon  as 
possible*.  They  must  not  run  the  least  risk  of  defeat. 
Those  powers  keep  their  reputation  longest  which  give  the 
least  opportunity  of  proving  their  real  strength '^.     His 

^  Tbuc.  vi.  10.  4 ;  cl  d^x^  ^/uop  r^r  9^afuv  k&fioifv,  2vcp  rw  <nrtii9oft/tv, 

'  lb.  II.  3  ;  rw  fi^y  yd,p  nAy  fK$oi€v  tcran  AoJctbaiftoyUjv  tgcurroi  x&pirt. 

*  lb. ;  itc€iyws  8*  oific  tUbs  dpx^y  M  Apx^v  ar/Nzrcvam*  f  yelp  hv  rp&w^ 
r^v  1jfUT€pav  fAerd  TlfKowonnjaictfy  dApiXMrrat,  €hc6s  bvb  rSiv  airrSiv  itai  r^y 
a<p«r4pay  itd  rov  airrw  /ca$€up€9ijiym, 

*  lb.  4 ;  ^ftaf  8'  icy  ol  iK€i  'EXAi/vcy  fidMcrra  fily  liartrrKriyfUvoi  thy,  cl 
/xfj  difnttolfuBa,  lirctra  8i  leai  fl  M{avT€S  r^  SiW/mk  it*  dkiyov  dvi\0oi/A€y. 

'  lb. ;  rd  tc^  ^  vXtiarov  mdyrti  ta/uy  $avfm(6fi€ya  Kot  rd  vdpay  Ijiuffra 
rijs  id^Tji  d6yTa. 
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CHAP.  vm.  final  counsel  is  to  undo  the  vote  already  passed.     Let  them 

He  aakB      leave  between  them  and  Sicily  that  boundary  of  the  sea 

for  a  repeal  "^ 

of  the         which  nature  has  fixed  ^.     Let  them  tell  the  Segestans 

vote.  that,  having  given  no  help  to  Athens,  they  have  no  claim 

to  help  at  her  hands  K 

In  reading  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  the  striking 

thing  before  all  others  in  this  speech  of  Nikias  is  the 

personal  blow  dealt  at  Alkibiades  and  the  answer  which 

AlkiWadfis'  Alkibiades  makes  \    To  us  the  most  important  thing  in 

Sicily.        that  telling  reply  is  the  picture  which  Alkibiades  g^ves  of 

the  state  of  Sicily,  a  picture  to  which  I  have  already  had 

occasion  to  refer*.     He  sets  forth  in  the  strongest  terms, 

doubtless,  as  was  his  interest,  in  exaggerated  terms,  the 

results  of  those  changes  to  and  fro  among  the  inhabitants 

of  the  Sikeliot  cities  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  under 

the  tyrants  and  at  their  overthrow.    Much  more  recent 

examples  might  be  seen  at  Messana  and  at   Leontinoi, 

the  latter  of  which  was  one  of  the  chief  grounds  on  which 

men  asked  for  Athenian  intervention  in  Sicilian  matters. 

Sicily,  Alkibiades  argues,  is  not  to  be  looked  on  or  dreaded 

as  a  great  power  ^     Her  cities  are  full  of  men  ;  but  those 

'  Thnc.  vi  13. ;  rolt  /iiv  JLuctXidnas  ot<rv(p  vvv  fyois  xp^t^^**^^  */^'  if^f  ^ 
fUforrois,  rf)  re  *lovi^  mSKv^,  mifA  yijy  fy  ris  wkijf,  ical  t$  Si/rcAi/vj;,  8i<^ 
mXdyovs,  rd  airrw  yt/io/Aivovs  Ka$*  airrot^.  The  direct  sea  voyage  10  thus 
aimimed  as  poanble. 

'  Dioddros  (zii.  83),  who  rolls  all  the  speeches  of  Nikias  into  one,  makes 
him  argue  that  Carthage,  with  all  her  power  (lx<»^<^  iityicrriv  i^€/wy(ay\ 
has  never  been  aUe  in  all  her  Sicilian  wars  to  conquer  the  whole  island ; 
still  less  can  Athens,  with  a  much  smaller  power  than  Carthage  (rohf 
*A/hp^ovt  woXb  ktiwofUyous  r§  Swd/ui  rw  Kapx'fi^^*  overcome  the 
greatest  and  mightiest  of  islands  (rj^  lu^arrjv  rSav  icarh  7^  oUcovfUmjv 
vfytw,  r^  Kparicrrfr  rw  wi\<fw»).  All  this  is  of  dear  Sicilian  workman- 
ship. But  a  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nikias  savours  rather  of 
Timaios  than  of  Philistos. 

Plutarch  twice  gives  a  sunmiary  as  from  Thucydides ;  Nik.  i  a,  Alk.  18. 

■  Thuo.  vi.  f  2-16.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 

'  Thuc.  vi.  17.  2 ;  «a2  rhv  h  rj)r  ICuMX/ar  vXovr  ^  fierttywdf<rtt€T€  dn  Iv} 
fAtyAXtp^  Ziiumtuy  M/A€y(nr,  Here  the  cherished  technical  term  of  modem 
diplomacy  has  crept  in. 
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moi  are  only  motley  crowds ;  changes  of  constitution,  cnup.  vm. 
enrolments  of  new  citizens,  are  erery-day  matters  among 
them  ^.  No  man  in  Sicily  cares  for  any  spot  as  the  home 
of  his  fathers ;  no  man  is  ready  to  gird  on  his  armour  or 
to  make  the  contributions  required  by  law  for  the  defence 
of  a  place  which  he  does  not  look  on  as  really  his  own 
city  \  Each  man  deems  that  either  by  persuasion  or  by 
violence  he  may  gain  enough  out  of  the  common  stock  to 
enable  him  to  go  and  live  elsewhere  in  case  of  failure'. 
Such  a  confused  multitude  as  this  was  not  likely  to  listen 
to  any  conmion  counsels  or  to  join  in  any  common  enter- 
prise^. Any  of  them,  he  says,  will  come  over  to  us,  if 
we  speak  words  likely  to  win  them,  all  the  more  as  they 
are  at  present  full  of  strifes  and  divisions  ^.  The  amount 
of  their  military  force,  he  went  on  to  say,  was  nothing 
like  what  had  been  said ;  they  had  seen  nearer  home  how 
deceptive  numbers  were  in  such  matters  ^.  Allies  would  Hii  doo- 
be  ready  for  Athens  among  the  barbarians — ^that  is  the  alliances. 
Sikels — who  were  eager  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of 
Syracuse  ^.  They  must  therefore  support  and  not  forsake 
such  allies  as  they  had  in  Sicily  already.  It  was  no  pur- 
pose to  argue,  with  Nikias,  that  those  allies  had  done 
them  no  service  in  wars  at  home.  It  was  not  for  that  end 
that  the  alliances  had  been  contracted ;  it  was  rather  that 
the  Sicilian  allies  of  Athens  might  hinder  her  Sicilian 

^  Thoc.  vi.  17.  3. ;  ^xAeti  re  yc^  (vfifdm-ou  vo\v<iy9powTiy  at  w6Kus  xai 
fiqZias  txowri  rSav  woKlthw  tcU  fterafioXAs  Ka\  liridox<&'. 

^  lb.  3  ;  Mflt  St'  airrh  dn  ftpi  oUctias  frarpiios  o^rc  rd  w€pl  t6  awfm,  BwXois 
i^^pTvrmi  oOrt  riih  ry  x^Pf  ^oidfiots  KaraaKwdis. 

•  lb. ;  5  T«  9i  tteoffTos  1j  iic  rov  Xfyov  wtiBuy  oUrai  ^  <rra<nd{cay  dird  rov 
KMVOv  Kafiify  SiKXrpr  yfjyf  /c^  KarofiB^ffas,  obeff<rfiv,  ravra  hoifL&(€T€U. 

*  lb. ;  otfic  (bcbs  rhv  rotovror  ipuXor  oCtc  k6yov  fuq,  yvdi/Ajf  dicpodaOai  olrrt 
h  rd  ipya  Koivm  rpiwwBai, 

'  lb. :  rax^  9^  iky&s  ticaaroif  tt  ri  leoB*  ifior^v  Xiyotro,  v/nxtx^/knck,  AWen 
re  teal  ct  (TTcuriAfovcriVt  ixrirtp  'uvy$caf6/A(9a,  *  lb.  5. 

^  lb.  6  ;  0€ip0dpovs  7d/>  woWo^  t^oiitv  o\  'StVpcueociwv  fuatt  ^wtrnBriaovrm. 


VOL.  ni. 
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CHAP.  vm.  enemies  from  coming  to  attack  them  ^.     They  had  won 

their  dominion  by  helping  any,  Greeks  or  barbarians,  who 

asked  for  their  help  \     Such  an  active  and  daring  policy 

was  the  right  one.     If,  instead  of  keeping  quiet,  they 

sailed  for  Sicily,  the  Peloponnesians  would  fear  them  the 

Prospects    more  for  their  so  doing  ^.    They  had  a  fair  chance,  through 

the  increased  power  which  they  would  win  in  Sicily,  of 

becoming  masters  of  all  Greece.    At  the  very  least,  they 

would  humble  Syracuse,  a  gain  both  to  themselves  and  to 

their  aUies^.     Their  fleet,  greater  than   that  of  all  the 

Sikeliots  together^,  would  enable  them  to  abide  in  the 

island  or  to  come  back,  as  the  chances  of  war  might  make 

convenient. 

Appeal  The  envoys  from  S^^esta  were  present  at  the  debate ;  so 

Leontines.  Were  the  exiles  from  Leontinoi.     These  last,  in  the  guise 

of  suppliants,  called  on  the  Athenians  to  come  and  help 

them,  and  not  to  forget  the  solemn  oaths  that  they  had 

sworn  to  them*.     The  speech  of  Alkibiades,  followed  by 

tiiese  earnest  appeals,  strongly  confirmed  the  mind  of  the 

Attempt     assembly  in  favour  of  the  expedition*     The  only  hope  of 

to  frighten  Nikias,  a  hope  not  quite  honest  and,  as  it  turned  out, 

by^tST^  ®  &tal,  lay  in  trying  to  frighten  the  people  with  the  un- 

greatnesi    paralleled  demands  of  every  kind  which  such  an  expedition 

^  Thno.  vi.  i8.  i ;  oU  xp^^t  ^irctSj}  y€  tccd  (ww/i6<raft€y,  kwaiii6v€iv  koL  /i^ 
iMTiTiBhtu  trt  iAitk  lietVvoi  i)/uV*  oh  ycLp  tva  Htvpo  6vTt0orjOSMn  vpofffOifitOa 
ain-oi^f  &\X*  tva  roit  kieti  kx$pdis  ijftwp  Xvmfpoi  6vr€s  Ztvpo  kovK^wtip  oJbrfAn 
kwUvat.  *ExBp6s  here,  as  in  later  Greek,  is  used  for  iroX^/iios ;  bat  it  is 
doubtless  meant  to  conyey  a  stronger  meaning.    Cf.  vii.  68.  i. 

'  lb.  a ;  iiapayiyy6fJt€y<H  vpo$T&fuat  roii  dc2  fj  fiapfidpws  ^  ^EXXtjffiv  lirncoXov- 
fUvois.  He  draws  out  the  prooees  ttnd  its  poUqy  at  some  length.  It  is  the 
usual  path  to  power — «a2  ijfiw  Mai  Sew  ^  AWoi  ^p^cm. 

*  lb.  4 ;  Xva  ntXowoyvtjaiojy  rt  aropiaoaftfr  rb  ^p6vrffjMf  d  56(oft€y  tnrtpt- 
96pm  ri)r  h  rf  ftap6yn  iJ€rvxioy  xai.  M  ZiircAiay  rXcv<r«. 

*  lb. ;  dfJUL  ^  Tijs  *E?^6ios,  rSrv  Iku  wpoaytyofdvcay,  vdfftjs  Tf>  €lK&ri 
dp^o/AW  Ij  KOK&iFOfAiv  ft  XvpoicoijdovSf  iy  $  Ktd  airoi  md  ol  ^^fifiaxot  6)^*- 
\Tfa6fM0a, 

'  lb.  5 ;  yavicp6.Top€s  y^  MfitBa  gai  (v/xw^rrwy  XuetXtwrSfr, 

*  lb.  19.  I. 
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would  need.     Taking  the  enterprise  for  granted,  as  already  cbap.  tui. 
decided  on,  he  hegan  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  the  task  of  the 

^  ^  °  .       enterprise. 

and  its  dangers,  and  the  vast  outlay  of  every  kind  which 
it  would  call  for.  It  was  as  directly  the  interest  of  Nikias 
to  exaggerate,  if  need  be,  the  strength  and  resources  of 
Sicily  as  it  was  that  of  Alkibiades  to  depreciate  them. 
After  the  picture  drawn  by  Alkiabad6s  of  the  ever-shifting  Hia  pic 
state  of  the  Sikeliot  cities,  it  is  a  little  startling  to  read  sicily. 
the  description  which  Nikias  g^ves  of  the  island  with  its 
cities,  great  cities  and  independent  of  all  masters,  cities 
which  have  no  need  for  change,  where  no  man  is  driven 
by  his  present  bondage  to  grasp  at  any  hope  of  revolution 
as  promising  a  better  chance.  *'  They/'  he  adds,  '*  are  not 
likely  to  accept  our  dominion  in  exchange  for  the  freedom 
which  they  now  enjoy  ^.''  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  Its  general 
such  as  that  of  the  relations  between  Syracuse  and 
Leontinoi,  this  is  a  perfectly  true  description  of  the 
political  state  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  at  this  time.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  tyrauts,  the  great  body  of  the  Sikeliot 
cities  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  truly  free  and  inde- 
pendent. No  city  was  subject  to  a  foreign  power;  none 
was  subject  to  another  Greek  city,  like  the  dependent 
allies  of  Athens ;  none  had  a  tyrant  within  its  own 
walls.  Even  in  the  matter  of  Leontinoi,  the  answer  of  Case  of 
Syracuse  would  be  that  Leontinoi  had  not  been  brought 
under  bondage  to  Syracuse.  The  commonwealth  of  Leon- 
tinoi, it  would  be  said,  had  been  with  its  own  consent 
merged  in  that  of  Syracuse,  and  all  those  citizens  of  Leon- 
tinoi who  had  not  despised  the  gift  had  become  citizens 
of  Syracuse.     Doubtless  it  has  sometimes  happened  in 

^  Thnc.  yi.  20.  i ;  i«i  w6\(it  .  .  .  fi4Wofuy  Uycu  iteyiXai  ical  otO*  {/mj- 
k6ovs  dAXi^Awr  odrt  itofiivas  fUTa0o\rjSt  ^  ^  l«  fitaiov  ris  bovktlas  Acfuvos 
is  fiffof  iirr&ffTwnv  x^^poiij,  oi8*  Ay  ti)v  dpx^  r^  Ijfuripay  tlK&rtis  dvr  cXfw- 
Otpias  wpoai€(dfifya9.  Nikias  here  draws  tlie  picture  of  Sicily  Free  and 
Independent,  as  I  tried  to  set  it  forth  in  the  last  Chapter. 

The  same  description  comes  again  in  vii.  55.  a. 
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CHAP.  ym.  final  counsel  is  to  undo  the  vote  already  passed.     Let  them 

He  aakB      leave  between  them  and  Sicily  that  boundary  of  the  sea 

for  a  repeal        ^ 

of  the         which  nature  has  fixed  ^.     Let  them  tell  the  Segestans 

v^^'        that,  having  given  no  help  to  Athens,  they  have  no  claim 

to  help  at  her  hands  K 

Li  reading  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  the  striking 

thing  before  all  others  in  this  speech  of  Nikia^s  is  the 

personal  blow  dealt  at  Alkibiades  and  the  answer  which 

Alkibiadfii*  AlkibiadSs  makes  \     To  us  the  most  important  thing  in 

Sicily.        that  telling  reply  is  the  picture  which  Alkibiades  g^ves  of 

the  state  of  Sicily,  a  picture  to  which  I  have  already  had 

occasion  to  refer*.     He  sets  forth  in  the  strongest  terms, 

doubtless,  as  was  his  interest,  in  exaggerated  terms,  the 

results  of  those  changes  to  and  fro  among  the  inhabitants 

of  the  Sikeliot  cities  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  under 

the  tyrants  and  at  their  overthrow.    Much  more  recent 

examples  might  be  seen  at  Messana  and  at   Leontinoi, 

the  latter  of  which  was  one  of  the  chief  grounds  on  which 

men  asked  for  Athenian  intervention  in  Sicilian  matters. 

Sicily,  Alkibiades  argues,  is  not  to  be  looked  on  or  dreaded 

as  a  great  power  ^.     Her  cities  are  full  of  men  ;  but  those 

'  Thnc.  id.  13. ;  t(As  fiiv  ^tt€\idrras  otcvtp  vvw  Spots  xp^t^vovs  wpbi  ^/tas,  oi 
fu/iwroiis,  t{)  re  *loy(^  ic6Xv^,  wa/A  yyjv  Ijv  tk  vkijf,  mt  r{)  ^uctktie^,  SmI 
wtX&yovs,  rd  o^rwr  yt/iofiivovs  icaff  airrojk.  The  direct  sea  voyage  10  thus 
awomed  as  possible. 

'  Dioddros  (zii.  83),  who  rolls  all  the  speeches  of  Nikias  into  one,  makes 
him  argue  that  Carthage,  with  all  her  power  (cxoyr<(  iityiarriv  i^(/wy(ay\ 
has  never  been  aUe  in  all  her  Sicilian  wars  to  conquer  the  whole  island ; 
stiU  less  can  Athens,  with  a  much  smaller  power  than  Carthage  {robs 
'A0fp^aiouf  wokb  kttwofUyous  rg  8w<&/ic<  t&¥  Kapxifiot^^,  overcome  the 
greatest  and  mightiest  of  islands  (rj^  lu^arrjv  T&y  xoret  r^  olicovfAhnjv 
y^m^t  Ti)r  tcpariffrrfy  r&y  y^ffwv).  All  this  is  of  dear  Sicilian  workman- 
ship. But  a  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nikias  savours  rather  of 
Timaios  than  of  Philistos. 

Plutarch  twice  gives  a  sunmiary  as  firom  Thucydides ;  Nik.  la,  Alk.  18. 

■  Thuc  vi.  12-16.  ♦  See  vol.  ii  p.  326. 

'  Thuc.  vi.  17.  2  ;  «a2  t6v  4t  rj)r  IgurtXiar  wXovy  ^  furarfiy^ffKtrt  &s  hri 
/iryAkqiy  9^yafuv  Mfuyoy,  Here  the  cherished  technical  term  of  modem 
diplomacy  has  crept  in. 
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men  are  only  motiej  crowds;  changes  of  constitution^  cnup.  vm. 
enrolments  of  new  citizens,  are  every-day  matters  among 
them  ^.  No  man  in  Sicily  cares  for  any  spot  as  the  home 
of  his  fathers ;  no  man  is  ready  to  gird  on  his  armour  or 
to  make  the  contributions  required  by  law  for  the  defence 
of  a  place  which  he  does  not  look  on  as  really  his  own 
city  *.  Each  man  deems  that  either  by  persuasion  or  by 
violence  he  may  gain  enough  out  of  the  common  stock  to 
enable  him  to  go  and  live  elsewhere  in  case  of  &ilure^ 
Such  a  confused  multitude  as  this  was  not  likely  to  listen 
to  any  common  counsels  or  to  join  in  any  common  enter- 
prise*. Any  of  them,  he  says,  will  come  over  to  us,  if 
we  speak  words  likely  to  win  them,  all  the  more  as  they 
are  at  present  full  of  strifes  and  divisions  ^.  The  amount 
of  their  military  force,  he  went  on  to  say,  was  nothing 
like  what  had  been  said ;  they  had  seen  nearer  home  how 
deceptive  numbers  were  in  such  matters  ^.  Allies  would  Hit  doo- 
be  ready  for  Athens  among  the  barbarians — ^that  is  the  alliances. 
Sikels — who  were  eager  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of 
Syracuse  ^.  They  must  therefore  support  and  not  forsake 
such  allies  as  they  had  in  Sicily  already.  It  was  no  pur- 
pose to  argue,  with  Nikias,  that  those  allies  had  done 
them  no  service  in  wars  at  home.  It  was  not  for  that  end 
that  the  alliances  had  been  contracted ;  it  was  rather  that 
the  Sicilian  allies  of  Athens  might  hinder  her  Sicilian 

'  Thnc.  vi.  17.  a. ;  ^xAoif  re  yc^  (vfifiUtrois  vo\vav9pov<np  at  w6Kta  ttai 
/5^as  ixovai  rSt¥  voXirnwv  rdf  fierafiok^  teal  iwt9ox^» 

'  lb.  3  ;  oMlt  9i'  airr^  dn  ftpi  oUctias  frarpiios  oirt  rd  W€pl  t6  aw/ia  6irXoii 
k£^prnmu  o&rc  r^ky  ry  x^p(f  vo/dfioit  Korafftetvats. 

*  lb. ;  5  Ti  W  tKCUTTos  fj  lie  rod  kiycay  wtiOuy  cUtrm  ^  <rra<rt<&(ctn'  dird  tow 
Koivcv  Kafii»  SiKXrpr  y^y^  fxij  KaropBi)Cas,  obe^<rtiVf  ravra  irocfuifcrai. 

*  lb. ;  oIk  thehs  rhw  rotovrov  ifuKor  o6t€  \6yov  fu^  yviifiy  dKpoaa$at  o(rrc 
h  ret  ipya  nonnh  rpiwtaBai. 

*  lb. :  Tox^  8*  hy&tiicQaroif  cf  rt  itaff  ifio¥^  kiyotro,  wpo^x^P*'*^*  dXkoft 
re  teal  cl  aTairiSi(ov<ny,  6an€p  wy$ay6fi($€i,  *  lb.  5. 

^  lb.  6  ;  fiapBipovi  y^p  voXko^  t^ofxtv  ot  ^vptucoctwy  picu  ^wtmB^crorrat 
airrotf. 


VOL.  ni. 
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CHAP.  vin.  enemies  from  coming  to  attack  them  ^.     They  had  won 

their  dominion  hj  helping  anj^  Oreeks  or  barbarians^  who 

asked  for  their  help  ^.     Such  an  active  and  daring  policy 

was  the  right  one.     If,  instead  of  keeping  quiet,  they 

sailed  for  Sicily,  the  Peloponnesians  would  fear  them  the 

Prospects    more  for  their  so  doing  ^.    They  had  a  fair  chance,  through 

the  increased  power  which  they  would  win  in  Sicily,  of 

becoming  masters  of  all  Oreece.    At  the  very  least,  they 

would  humble  Syracuse,  a  gain  both  to  themselves  and  to 

their  allies^.     Their  fleet,  greater  than   that  of  all  the 

Sikeliots  together^,  would  enable  them  to  abide  in  the 

island  or  to  come  back,  as  the  chances  of  war  might  make 

convenient. 

Appeal  The  envoys  from  S^^esta  were  present  at  the  debate ;  so 

Leontines.  were  the  exiles  from  Leontinoi.     These  last,  in  the  guise 

of  suppliants,  called  on  the  Athenians  to  come  and  help 

them,  and  not  to  forget  the  solemn  oaths  that  they  had 

sworn  to  them  ^.     The  speech  of  Alkibiades,  followed  by 

these  earnest  appeals,  strongly  confirmed  the  mind  of  the 

Attempt     assembly  in  favour  of  the  expedition.     The  only  hope  of 

to  frighten  Nikias,  a  hope  not  quite  honest  and,  as  it  turned  out, 

by^tST^  ®  fetal,  lay  in  trying  to  frighten  the  people  with  the  im- 

greatneat    paralleled  demands  of  every  kind  which  such  an  expedition 

*  Thuo.  vi.  i8.  I ;  oTs  xp*^f  k1ru^  7c  ttai  (ww/i6<ra/i€y,  kwafnuvtiv  koX  /«> 
dtrnTi$4vai  5ti  oWi  l«ciVo<  ^fuv  ol  yAp  tva  Mpo  ivrifiorjBwri  vpo<r§$4fAt&a 
ain-oifs,  dW*  tva  rois  kxti  Ix^P<ms  ^/uop  Xvmfpoi  6vt€s  ttvpo  iew\'6oHHv  aindii 
kwthai,  'ExBpSs  here,  am  in  later  Greek,  is  used  for  voK4fuo5 ;  bat  it  is 
doubtless  meant  to  conyey  a  stronger  meaning.    Cf.  vii.  68.  i. 

'  lb.  a  ;  wapaytyySfttroi  wpo9^fMH  roTs  dc2  ^  fiiipfidpms  fj  ^EXXrjaip  liroraXov- 
/iivois.  He  draws  out  the  process  ttnd  its  policy  at  some  length.  It  is  the 
usual  path  to  power — teal  ^ft€ts  mai  Saoi  ^  d\Xo<  ^p(aF, 

*  lb.  4 ;  tva  ntXowmn^aiojy  re  aropiffoafur  r6  ^p^yrfftUf  ct  8^^0/icr  tir^pi- 
96vr«f  ri^  iv  r^  -wap^trri  ^avxtoM  leai  M  ZiircAiay  vXcv<r«. 

*  lb. ;  SfUL  Ij  T^t  *EK\i9os,  rw  Itctt  wpoffytyo/UvM^f  viffrp  Tf>  flie^Ti 
dp^ofur  Ij  KOK&iFOfiiv  7c  lLvpaMoc(ow,  iv  $  nak  a^ci  md  ol  (ij/ifiaxot  (&^- 
Xija6fifOa, 

'  lb.  5  ;  pavitpdropfs  ySip  M/A^a  leai  ^vfAwdmv  Xue€Xioin&w. 

*  lb.  19.  I. 
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would  need.     Taking  the  enterprise  for  granted,  as  already  chap.  vm. 
decided  on,  he  b^raui  to  set  forth  the  CTeatness  of  the  task  of  the 
and  its  dangers,  and  the  vast  outlay  of  every  kind  which 
it  would  call  for.    It  was  as  directly  the  interest  of  Nikias 
to  exaggerate,  if  need  be,  the  strength  and  resources  of 
Sicily  as  it  was  that  of  Alkibiades  to  depreciate  them. 
After  the  picture  drawn  by  Alkiabadfis  of  the  ever-shifting  Hu  pic- 
state  of  the  Sikeliot  cities,  it  is  a  little  startling  to  read  sicily. 
the  description  which  Nikias  gives  of  the  island  with  its 
cities,  great  cities  and  independent  of  all  masters,  cities 
which  have  no  need  for  change,  where  no  man  is  driven 
by  his  present  bondage  to  grasp  at  any  hope  of  revolution 
as  promising  a  better  chance.     *'  They/'  he  adds,  '*  are  not 
likely  to  accept  our  dominion  in  exchange  for  the  freedom 
which  they  now  enjoy  ^.'^    With  one  or  two  exceptions,  Its  general 
such   as  that   of    the    relations    between   Syracuse    and 
Leontinoi,  this  is  a   perfectly   true   description    of   the 
political  state  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  at  this  time.     Since 
the  fall  of  the  tyrants,  the  great  body  of  the  Sikeliot 
cities  had  been,   as  we  have  seen,   truly  free  and  inde- 
pendent.    No  city  was  subject  to  a  foreign  power;  none 
was  subject  to  another   Greek   city,  like  the  dependent 
allies  of  Athens ;    none  had  a   tyrant  within   its   own 
walls.     Even  in  the  matter  of  Leontinoi,  the  answer  of  Cms  of 
Syracuse  would  be  that  Leontinoi  had  not  been  brought 
under  bondage  to  Syracuse.     The  commonwealth  of  Leon- 
tinoi, it  would  be  said,  had  been  with  its  own  consent 
merged  in  that  of  Syracuse,  and  all  those  citizens  of  Leon- 
tinoi who  had  not  despised  the  gift  had  become  citizens 
of  Syracuse.     Doubtless  it  has  sometimes  happened  in 

^  Thnc.  vi.  ao.  i ;  M  ir6Ktis  .  .  .  fi4\kofuy  Uycu  /uy&Kas  tcai  oUtf  {/mj- 
k6ovs  dAX^XwK  o{rrc  9€0fiipas  fUTafiokfjs^  f  ia^  ix  fiiaiw  ris  Bouktlas  dcfuvos 
it  p(fjof  fArrdoTotriv  x^P^^^t  ^^'  ^  "^^^  <^xV  "^  i^Aeripcaf  tlK&rtis  dvr'  IXcv- 
Btfiat  wpoa9€(6.ft€vas.  Nikias  here  draws  the  picture  of  Sicily  Free  and 
Independent,  as  I  tried  to  set  it  forth  in  the  last  Chapter. 

The  same  description  comes  again  in  vii.  55.  2. 

H   2 
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CHAP.  vm.  the  world's  history  that  too  close  an  union  has  strength- 
ened the  longing  for  separation;  but  in  a  formal  diplo- 
matic answer  the  case  of  Syracuse  was  not  without  a 
Element     fair  side.     But  the  truth  of  the  picture  drawn  by  Nikias 
in  the         ^^>^  ^^^  ^^  aside  a  large  el^nent  of  truth  in  the  picture 
25^^J^  drawn  by  AUdbiadSs.     The  two  together  bring  us  back  to 
our  old  position  that  the  colonial  cities  often  outstripped 
the  cities  of  the  mother-land  at  some  particular  moment, 
but  that  their  greatness,  their  freedom,  their  very  being, 
was  less  lasting  ^.     At  this  moment,  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
stood,  in  point  both  of  political  advancement  and  of  ma- 
terial well-being,  higher  than  the  mass  of  the  Greeks  of 
Old  Greece.    In  a  very  few  years  the  balance  was  turned 
the  other  way. 
NikUi  Nikias  next  goes  on   to   set   forth  the  number   and 

theSike-  resources  of  these  flourishing  Sikeliot  cities.  They  were 
liotcitiee.  j^^  jj^  number;  of  these  two  only,  Naxos  and  Eatane, 
would,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  kindred  Leontines,  take 
the  Athenian  side.  The  other  seven  would  be  arrayed 
against  Athens.  All  of  these  were  well  furnished  for 
war,  furnished  with  the  same  arms  and  equipments  as 
Athens  herself;  specially  so  were  the  two  cities  which 
would  be  her  immediate  enemies,  Syracuse  and  Selinous  ^. 
The  seven  will  stand  thus;  Syracuse,  ELamarina,  Gela, 
Akragas^  Selinous,  Himera,  Messana.  Nikias  does  not 
think  it  needful  to  point  out  the  chance  that  Akragas  and 
Kamarina  might  not  be  found  on  the  side  of  Syracuse, 
nor  the  chance  that  Athens  might  again  find  something 
to  her  advantage  among  the  shifting  parties  of  Messana. 
He  tells  of  the  heavy-armed,  the  bowmen,  the  darters, 

>  See  ToL  i  p.  328. 

'  Thac.  yi.  ao.  3;  waptCMtwacfMirai  ntu  waffiw  6/UHorpiwca  ftdXurra  rj 
^furif^  hn^AfiU,  «a2  0^  ftaorm  M  &s  /idAiffTa  irAio/ccr,  ScAirovt  «a2  Xiffd- 
COV0CU.  Did  he  not  know  how  modi  better  the  Athenian  heftTj>Armed 
were  than  the  SyTaenflui  ?    He  knew  wdl  all  aboat  the  hone. 
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whom  ike  Sikeliot  cities  could  send  forth ;  of  the  many  ohap.  tut. 
triremes  and  the  men  who  stood  ready  to  form  their  crews.  The  wealth 
Of  money  they  had  abundance.    They  had  private  wealth ;  of  Sicilj. 
Selinous  above  all  had  hoards  in  her  temples  ^     We  have  WmMh  of 
to  call  up  those  pillars  of  the  giants  on  which  we  now 
gaze  in  ruin^  some  already  built  and  perfect^  sheltering 
the  treasures  of  their  protecting  gods^  some  still  rising 
under  the  craftsman^s  hand  towards  that  full  perfection 
which  they  were  never  to  reach.     The  Syracusans,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  drew  tribute  from  their  barbarian  subjects*. 
The  likelihood  of  those  barbarian  subjects  joining  Athens  The  Sikels. 
had  been  naturally  dwelled  on  by  Alkibiadgs;  Nikias  as 
naturally  passed  it  over.     And  then  he  spoke  with  em- 
phasis of  that  arm  in  which   Sicily   so  &r  outstripped 
Athens  and  most  parts  of  Old  Greece.     The  Sikeliot  cities  The  hone- 
were  rich  in  horses  and  horsemen,  and  they,  tmlike  Athens,  °*^* 
could  feed  their  horses  with  com  grown  on  their  own  soil, 
and  not  brought  from  a&r  ^. 

Here  undoubtedly  lay  the  special  military  strength  of 
the  cities  which  Athens  was  going  to  attack.     The  Sikeliot  Inferioritj 
heavy-armed  were,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  no  great  sikeUot 

account.     They  fell  at  least  as  fer  behind  the  standard  *'®*^" 
''  armed. 

of  the  like  force  at  Athens  as  these  last  fell  behind  the 
perfect  model  at  Sparta.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  it  was 
80.  The  Greeks  of  Sicily  had  fought  only  one  great  battle 
within  the  century,  one  might  almost  say  only  one  great 
battle  since  the  Greek  settlement  of  the  island.  And  the 
fight  of  Himera,  a  fight  against  barbarians,  was  not  one 
in  which  the  victors  could  learn  much  from  the  enemy, 
unless   indeed  the  Greeks  had  taken  to  the  use  of  the 

'  Thnc.  vi.  20.  4;  xM/'^''^  '''*  ^X'^^^h  ""^  f*^^  ^*>  rd  9k  Kot  iv  rois  Itpott 
kini  ScXirovrr/oir.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  408.  They  had  also  (besidefl  their  offer- 
ings at  Delphi)  a  treasury  at  Olympia  (Pans.  vi.  19.  7),  which  has  lately 
been  brought  to  light,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Geloazis  (ib.  15). 

'  Tbuc.  V).  30. 4;  lvpaie<Hr(ots  8i  ml  dwb  fiapfidptnr  rivSn^  dv*  dpx%  ^ptrat. 

'  Ib. ;  ^iTf^  oUf ifi  Ktd  oOk  k-nutr^  xf^^^' 
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CHAP.  vm.  Spanish  sword.     Their  few  wars  among  themselves^  the 
Sik^ot  in-  occasional  strife  hetween  Syracuse  and  Akragras,  could  have 

ezpenenoe      ^  ^       ^  "^  ... 

ofwwr.  given  the  Sikeliot  Greeks  no  such  military  training  as 
Athens  and  Sparta  and  their  allies  had  gained  in  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  For  the  Persian  wars^  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  wars  in  which  the  horsemen  of 
Thessaly  and  the  heavy-armed  of  Thebes  were  on  the  side 
of  the  barbarian.  But  against  the  Sikeliot  horse  Athens 
was  altogether  imable  to  bring  any  force  of  the  like  kind. 

Hedoet      Nor  does  Nikias   say  a  word   suggesting  an  effort  to 

eayaliy.  strengthen  the  Athenian  power  on  this  side.  He  fears 
that  the  many  horsemen  will  keep  them  out  of  the  land  ^. 
He  fears  that  the  cities  will  combine  against  Athens,  and 
that  Segesta  alone  will  be  left  to  give  any  help  against 
the  horsemen^.  But  he  says  nothing  about  bringing 
together  any  force  of  cavalry  on  the  Athenian  side.  There 
is  to  be  a  powerful  land-force  to  withstand  the  horse; 
but  it  is  to  be  a  force  of  heavy-armed,  and  of  bowmen  and 
darters,  these  lighter  troops  being  of  special  value  against 

Alliet.  cavalry  ^  They  must  have,  not  only  troops  of  their  own 
citizens  and  of  their  subject  allies,  but  any  that  they  could 
bring  &om  Peloponnesos  either  by  persuasion  or  by  hire  ** 
The  persuasion  looks  to  Argos,  the  hire  to  Arkadia,  and  we 
shall  find  that  both  did  their  work  ^.  But  above  all,  they 
must  have  abundance  of  ships,  not  only  for  naval  war&re, 
but  for  every  other  purpose.     They  must  have  a  good  store 

'  Thoc  tL  21.  I ;  thtp  ficmX^iAtBa  ^i^  n  ri^f  &ayo^s  Ijpfr  itvi.  /t^  ^wi 

'  lb. ;  dXXmt  r€  Moi  ^w  (porSffftw  ai  w6kut  ^firf$u0m,  mX  fi^  iwrtwapd' 
ex^f^ti^  ^V^  f^Xoc  nr«t  70^/Myoi  dXXoi  ^  ^EYcaTCUM  f  diwpo^fif^a  hwuc^. 
That  S^ettA  wmi  likely  to  supply  hoone  Appcin  finom  tI.  57.  i ;  6a.  9 ; 

98.1. 

'  lb.  aa ;  ro£&na  voXAo^f  gal  ff^twier^rat,  5vtif  wp^  t6  Icc^Mir  Inurdr 

*  lb.  Twr  f  »/i^x**'>  ^^  '^  hnjK6ww  Mai  Ij/if  rtra  he  IlcXovond^ov  8vrdlr/i<#a 
^  v«#ai,  4  ftttfir  irfOffmyayMmu 

*  See  below,  p.  105,  and  llrae.  tiL  57.  9. 
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of  provisions  to  be  ready  against  all  accidents^;  they  must  chap,  viu, 
have  good  store  of  money,  for  the  wealth  of  Segesta  would  Need  of 
be  found  to  exist  chiefly  in  talk^     They  must  in  short  ofg^oreii. 
take  care  to  be  in  every  point  superior  to  those  in  whose 
land  they  were  about  to  carry  on  war&ure;   the  Sikeliot 
cavalry  must  be  counterbalanced  by  a  great  and  a  varied 
in&ntry'. 

All  this  might  have  been  no  less  true  of  a  great  enter-  Speoiid 
prise  nearer  home.  Nikias  next  goes  on  to  speak  of  thCofaitunt" 
special  conditions  of  distant  warfare  like  that  in  Sicily.  ^•'^*^- 
The  invaders  of  the  island  must  act  as  men  who  were 
going  to  settle  in  a  city  surrounded  by  strangers  and 
enemies  * ;  they  must  from  the  first  day  of  their  landing 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  land^.  They  must  re- 
member that^  in  the  case  of  any  failure^  every  hand  in 
Sicily  would  be  turned  against  them*.  They  must  re- 
member how  different  a  thing  war&re  in  Sicily  would  be 
from  such  war&re  as  they  had  been  used  to  among  their 
allies  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  ^gsean. 
There  all  that  they  wanted  could  easily  be  brought  from 
Attica  or  some  other  friendly  country.  Now,  they  must 
fully  understand^  they  were  going  to  carry  on  war  in  a 
distant^  a  foreign^  a  hostile^  land.  From  Sicily  in  winter 
even  a  messenger  could  not  come  in  a  less  space  of  time 
than  four  months ''.  They  must  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent alike  of  allies  and  of  accidents^  and  leave  as  little 
as  might  be  to  the  power  of  fortune^. 

'  The  detaQB  are  given  in  Thno.  vi  aa. 

'  lb. ;  rd  8^  wop*  'Byf 0Ta/«r,  &  k4yem  ^mic  iroTfia,  ro/d<rart  mt  k6y^  ^ 
ft&\iffTa  IroTfia  cfnu. 
■  lb.  23. 1. 

*  lb.  a;  w6Xjw  re  wo/iiffcu  XP^  ^  JiXXo^Xott  xai  wokt/dots  ohuowmf 
Ihat. 

'  lb. ;  Tp  wpiny  if^pf  ly  $  Ar  Kardarxwfof  Mi>f  Kparttr  tfjs  y^s, 

*  lb. ;  4r  aip6kXMrnu,  vdrra  wok4fua  t^owri, 

*  lb.  21.  a  ;  /upfSop  oM  rwnLptuv  rmv  xufttpawi^  ^ttcXot  ^^ok  lk0HP, 

*  lb.  aj.  3  ;  ikdxifrra  rf  it&xV  mpaMs, 
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OHAP.  vm. 


The 
blj  keeps 
toiU 
purpote. 


Appeal  of 

Dtaio- 

•tratoe. 


Demands 
ofNikiss. 


In  this  speech  Nikias  had  a  twofold  hope.  By  enlarging 
on  the  greatness  of  the  efforts  needed  for  Sicilian  war&re^ 
he  trusted  to  lead  the  people  to  cancel  their  first  decree. 
Failing  that^  he  hoped  to  give  the  expedition  such  a  scale 
that^  if  he  was  forced  to  go  on  this  hated  errand,  he  and  those 
who  went  with  them  might  risk  the  least  possible  amount 
of  danger^.  His  former  object  &iled.  Sicilian  enterprise 
had  tak^i  fuU  possession  of  the  public  mind  of  Athens. 
The  people  at  large  were  in  no  way  checked  in  their  wish 
for  the  undertaking  by  the  Tastness  of  the  effort  which  it 
called  for*.  Nor  had  Nikias  many  supporters  even  among 
those  to  whom  he  mi^t  reasonably  have  looked  for  support. 
The  men  of  his  own  class^  the  rich  gentlemen  of  Athens^ 
shrank  from  any  open  opposition  to  the  g^ienJ  impulse^ 
lest  they  should  be  denounced  as  shrinking  from  the  burthens 
which  the  war  was  likely  to  lay  iq>on  them  in  the  character 
of  trierarchs'.  At  last  a  speaker  in  the  assembly,  a  dema- 
gogue named  Demostratos^  who  is  described  as  specially 
eager  in  pressing  on  the  war^  called  on  Nikias  to  leave  off 
all  delays  and  excuses  and  to  state  at  once  what  force  he 
reaUy  wanted^.  Thus  pressed,  he  asked  for  a  hundred 
triremes — ^forty  more  than  the  original  demand  from  Siesta 
— Athoiian  and  allied.  Of  heavy-armed  he  asked  for  five 
thousand,  more  rather  than  less,  together  with  bowmen 


*  Tlie  rmnvm  motiTes  an  hHj  expbined  in  c  24 ;  bvt  Uiey  are  of 
Atbeniaa  rather  than  of  Skilian  interest. 

*  Thuo.  Ti.  24,  I. 

*  Pint.  Nik.  12;  6  Nuckt  Ivomeif^^w  e^  voAAe^  o^c  Hraro^  cTx* 
ewyweiAi  el  y^  c^vufot  >tii<r<i  /^  3oM»ai  r^  Xurompyiiu  wai  rpti^m^ 
Xim  imitSf&rmHp,  »b^  T'^H'W  i^^hc9i^*  '^^  hanHy  oomes  from  Thuo. 
tL  34.  4;  M  r^  tfyor  rwr  wXuUmf  inBvfJar,  cf  Tfr  dpa  Koi  /c^  4^<^**» 

*  Thoo.  tL  35.  I  ;  riXm  wofOMm  rts  rwr  *A0ifir&iam  nl  mvfmKoXUos 
r^  VuAoBP^  oU  Iff  xA^  wfofaai(iHr$tu  Mk  4a|i^XXcv.  Plntan^ 
(mk.  la)  giTes  OS  the  name;  4  fiXicrm.  rwif  hfumfm-fim  M  ndr  v^c^wr 
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from  Crete  and  sling^ers^  and  aQ  other  arms  in  proportion  ^.  chap.  vin. 
Undismayed  by  the  vast  demand^  the  assembly  not  only  The  gene 
accepted  it,  bnt^  on  the  motion  of  DSmostratos^  voted  that  ^th^Ml 
the  geno^Is  should  have  full  powers  to  levy  what  force  po^*"^ 
they  pleased,  and  to  settle  all  the  details  of  the  expedition'. 
The  preparations  now  began.    The  generals  called  on  the 
citizens  on  the  military  list  to  perform  their  duty  of  service^. 
Demands  were  sent  to  the  tributary  allies ;   the  influence 
of  Alkibiades  brought   Peloponnesian    contingents    from 
Argos  and  Mantineia  ^. 

The  whole  mind  of  Athens  was  set  on  the  enterprise.  Kxdte- 
Young  and  old  thought  and  talked  of  nothing  else.    We  Athens. 
read  how  in  their  several  gatherings  they  sat  and  drew  plans 
of  Sicily  according  to  the  notions  of  the  time — how  they 
marked  out  the  coast,  the  towns,  the  havens — how,  with  an 
eye  turned  towards  Carthage,  they  specially  marked  the 
points  which  pointed,   or  were  held   to    point,   towards 
Africa*.     The  religious  mind   of  the  city  was  stirred. 
Some  priests  of  the  gods  of  Athens,  in  league,  one  might 
almost  venture  to  guess,  with  the  devout  Nikias,  had  signs 
and  wond^^   to  report  which  might  serve  as  warnings 
against  the  enterprise  \    But  little  heed  was  paid  to  them  Oncles. 
amid  the  press  of  encouraging  sayings  drawn  from  ancient 
soothsayers''  and  of  &vourable  answers  from  all  the  oracles 

^  Thnc.  yi.  25.  2;  vcrrairt<rx(^^  /'ii'  o6*t  hX&ffcociv,  ^  Zi  ri  ivrwvroi, 

*  lb.  a6.  I.  »  lb.  a. 

*  lb.  39.  3.  »  See  Appendix  VTI. 

*  Plat  Nik.  15  ;  Xfycroi  voXAcI  mU  wmpii  rwr  Up4w  hatrrioOirBm  wpbf  rijy 
<rr partitas.  Nikiai'  own  name  wai  a  bad  omen,  aceording  to  TimAioB  (i)  ; 
2^ar  \iyif  rois  *A$rpftd<HS  oUiv^  ijyrjeaa$at  ytywhai  r6v  dvd  rift  viiajt  ix"**^^ 
ToirofM  OTparrfydr  dirciv^rra  irpdf  rifw  ffrparrfyiay, 

^  lb.;  Mpovt  ix<uif  ia6i^T§u  i  'AXfcifitAitfs  !«  8^  nroir  Xoyioiy  9po{f(p(p9 
wakou&r  /Uya  tckiof  rwr  *ABrptciiU¥  imh  "Xue^Tdas  iatvBfu.  One  thinki  of  oar 
old  frienda  Ononiakritos,  Bakis,  and  Glamis,  perhape  even  of  Laio6  ofThebes. 
See  Tol.  ii  p.  86. 
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CHAP.  viiL  enemies  from  coming  to  attack  them  ^.     They  had  won 

their  dominion  by  helping  any,  Greeks  or  barbarians^  who 

asked  for  their  help  K     Such  an  active  and  daring  policy 

was  the  right  one.     If,  instead  of  keeping  quiet,  they 

sailed  for  Sicily,  the  Peloponnesians  would  fear  them  the 

Prospects    more  for  their  so  doing  ^.    They  had  a  fair  chance,  through 

the  increased  power  which  they  would  win  in  Sicily,  of 

becoming  masters  of  all  Greece.    At  the  very  least,  they 

would  humble  Syracuse,  a  gain  both  to  themselves  and  to 

their  allies  ^     Their  fleet,  greater  than   that  of  all  the 

Sikeliots  together^,  would  enable  them  to  abide  in  the 

island  or  to  come  back,  as  the  chances  of  war  might  make 

convenient. 

Appeftl  The  envoys  from  S^^ta  were  present  at  the  debate ;  so 

Leontlnss.  Were  the  exiles  from  Leontinoi.     These  last,  in  the  guise 

of  suppliants,  called  on  the  Athenians  to  come  and  help 

them,  and  not  to  forget  the  solemn  oaths  that  they  had 

sworn  to  them*.     The  speech  of  Alkibiades,  followed  by 

these  earnest  appeals,  strongly  confirmed  the  mind  of  the 

Attempt     assembly  in  favour  of  the  expedition.     The  only  hope  of 

to  frighten  Nildas,  a  hope  not  quite  honest  and,  as  it  turned  out, 

by^tST^  *  fatal,  lay  in  trying  to  frighten  the  people  with  the  un- 

greatneii    paralleled  demands  of  every  kind  which  such  an  expedition 

^  Thuc  vi.  l8.  I ;  oh  x/><^»  ivn&fj  7c  tcai  (vywfiScafjity,  hwaiwv^iv  Koi  /xff 
6mrt04vai  Srt  o68i  lirciVoi  ^fuir  06  y6tp  tva  Ztvpo  iyrifioffOSjfft  vpo€r(0ifi($a 
airrobi,  dXX'  tva  rtXs  lifcf  ix^pdts  ^/wy  kvwrfpol  Svrts  9tvpo  KovKioafftv  aitroiK 
iiriivai.  *Ex0p69  here,  as  in  later  Greek,  is  used  for  vokifuos;  bat  it  is 
doubtless  meant  to  convey  a  stronger  meaning.    Cf.  vii.  68.  i. 

'  lb.  a ;  vaparftyvSfitrot  Tpo$iSfms  roii  dtl  ^  ficLpfiipois  ^  'EAAi/o^iv  iwiieaXov^ 
/Uvois.  He  draws  out  the  process  t^nd  its  policy  at  some  length.  It  is  the 
usual  path  to  power — teai  ^fnis  /cal  Sffoi  5^  &KX01  i^/^cv. 

'  lb.  4 ;  twa  HtKowowvrjaieav  rt  aropkawiuv  r6  tppirtj/ia,  cl  M(ofuy  {nrtpt- 
Z6vT€S  ri^  iy  rf  vapivri  iiwxiav  Koi  M  "StKiXiav  vXtvaai, 

*  lb. ;  &iia  ^  TTJs  '£\X(i8o;,  rStv  hc€t  wpocytyofUwMff  nAfftp  ry  flic^Ti 
Ap^ofitr  4  icoK&aoniy  7c  XvpoKoffloWf  hv  ^  koX  airrdt  /cai  ol  (t&fiftaxoi  iHp€' 
Xijc6fif$a, 

'  lb.  5  ;  vaviepiropts  ydip  kc6iu9a  Kai  (vfjiw6arrvy  :SuetKicrrcay. 

•  lb.  19.  I, 
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would  need.     Taking  the  enterprise  for  granted,  as  already  chap.  vni. 
decided  on,  he  began  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  the  task  ^^^^  . 
and  its  dangers,  and  the  vast  outlay  of  every  kind  which 
it  would  call  for.    It  was  as  directly  the  interest  of  Nikias 
to  exaggerate,  if  need  be,  the  strength  and  resources  of 
Sicily  as  it  was  that  of  Alkibiades  to  depreciate  them. 
After  the  picture  drawn  by  Alkiabad^  of  the  ever-shifting  His  pic- 
state  of  the  Sikeliot  cities,  it  is  a  little  startling  to  read  sicil  j. 
the  description  which  Nikias  gpives  of  the  island  with  its 
cities,  great  cities  and  independent  of  all  masters,  cities 
which  have  no  need  for  change,  where  no  man  is  driven 
by  his  present  bondage  to  grasp  at  any  hope  of  revolution 
as  promising  a  better  chance.     "  They/'  he  adds,  '^  are  not 
likely  to  accept  our  dominion  in  exchange  for  the  freedom 
which  they  now  enjoy  ^.''    With  one  or  two  exceptions,  lu  general 
such  as  that   of    the    relations    between   Syracuse    and 
Leontinoi,  this  is  a   perfectly  true   description    of   the 
political  state  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  at  this  time.     Since 
the  fall  of  the  tyrants,  the  great  body  of  the  Sikeliot 
cities  had  been,   as  we  have  seen,  truly  free  and  inde- 
pendent.    No  city  was  subject  to  a  foreign  power;  none 
was  subject  to  another   Greek  city,  like  the  dependent 
allies  of  Athens;    none  had  a   tyrant  within   its  own 
walls.     Even  in  the  matter  of  Leontinoi,  the  answer  of  Case  of 
Syracuse  would  be  that  Leontinoi  had  not  been  brought 
under  bondage  to  Syracuse.     The  commonwealth  of  Leon- 
tinoi, it  would  be  said,  had  been  with  its  own  consent 
merged  in  that  of  Syracuse,  and  all  those  citizens  of  Leon- 
tinoi who  had  not  despised  the  gift  had  become  citizens 
of  Syracuse.      Doubtless  it  has  sometimes  happened  in 

^  Thno.  yi.  ao.  i  ;  M  wSktis  .  .  .  fUWofuy  Uvat  fjivyAXas  xal  oW  innj' 

h  fi((M  fjitrAiTTaaiv  x^poiij,  0^8*  &y  -n)v  dpx^  rijy  i^fier^pay  tlKoroK  dvr'  ^Xcv- 
$tpiat  wpocd€(d/Aeyai.     KiloM  here  draws  the  picture  of  Sicily  Free  and 
Independent,  as  I  tried  to  set  it  forth  in  the  last  Chapter. 
The  same  description  comes  again  in  vii.  55.  a. 

H   2 
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CHAP.  vm.  the  world's  history  that  too  close  an  union  has  strength- 
ened the  longing  for  separation;  but  in  a  formal  diplo- 
matic answer  the  case  of  Syracuse  was  not  without  a 
Element     fair  side.     But  the  truth  of  the  picture  drawn  by  Nikias 
in  the         ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  aside  a  large  element  of  truth  in  the  picture 
25^^^^  drawn  by  AUribiadfis.     The  two  together  bring  us  back  to 
our  old  position  that  the  colonial  cities  often  outstripped 
the  cities  of  the  mother-land  at  some  particular  moment, 
but  that  their  greatness,  their  freedom,  their  very  being, 
was  less  lasting  ^     At  this  moment,  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
stood,  in  point  both  of  political  advancement  and  of  ma- 
terial well-being,  higher  than  the  mass  of  the  Greeks  of 
Old  Greece.    In  a  very  few  years  the  balance  was  turned 
the  other  way. 
NikiM  Nikias  next  goes  on  to    set   forth  the  number   and 

theSike-  resources  of  these  flourishing  Sikeliot  cities.  They  were 
Hotcitiee.  nine  in  number;  of  these  two  only,  Naxos  and  Katang^ 
would,  out  of  sjrmpathy  with  the  kindred  Leontines^  take 
the  Athenian  side.  The  other  seven  would  be  arrayed 
against  Athens.  All  of  these  were  well  furnished  for 
war^  furnished  with  the  same  arms  and  equipments  as 
Athens  herself;  specially  so  were  the  two  cities  which 
would  be  her  immediate  enemies,  Syracuse  and  Selinous  ^. 
The  seven  will  stand  thus;  Syracuse,  Kamarina,  Gela, 
Akragas^  Selinous,  Himera^  Messana.  Nikias  does  not 
think  it  needful  to  point  out  the  chance  that  Akragas  and 
Kamarina  might  not  be  found  on  the  side  of  Syracuse, 
nor  the  chance  that  Athens  might  again  find  something 
to  her  advantage  among  the  shifting  parties  of  Messana. 
He  tells  of  the  heavy-armed,  the  bowmen,  the  darters, 


*  See  Tol.  i.  p.  338. 

'  Thac.  yi.  ao.  3;  vaptiTMtvaafUvai  rots  waaof  6fUHOTp6w)s  n&Kiara  ry 
^fjLir4pq  9w&/juit  ml  o^x  f^a^^ra  M  hs  fi&Kiim.  'nkiofJi€y,  X€Kiyovs  icai  l^vpd- 
Kovtrai.  Did  he  not  know  how  mcich  better  the  Athenian  heavy-anned 
were  than  the  Syracntan  t    He  knew  well  all  about  the  horse. 
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whom  the  Sikeliot  cities  ooold  send  forth  ;  of  the  many  ohap.  vm. 

triremes  and  the  men  who  stood  ready  to  form  their  crews.  The  wealth 

Mid  power 
Of  money  they  had  abundance.    They  had  private  wealth ;  of  Sicil  j. 

Selinous  above  all  had  hoards  in  her  temples  *.     We  have  WetMh  of 
to  call  op  those  pillars  of  the  giants  on  which  we  now 
gaze  in  roin^  some  already  built  and  perfect^  sheltering 
the  treasures  of  their  protecting  gods^  some  still  rising 
under  the  craftsman's  hand  towards  that  full  perfection 
which  they  were  never  to  reach.     The  Syracusans,  he  goes 
on  to  say^  drew  tribute  from  their  barbarian  subjects  ^ 
The  likelihood  of  those  barbarian  subjects  joining  Athens  The  Sikeli. 
had  been  naturally  dwelled  on  by  Alkibiades ;  Nikias  as 
naturally  passed  it  over.     And  then  he  spoke  with  em- 
phasis of  that  arm  in  which   Sicily  so  &r  outstripped 
Athens  and  most  parts  of  Old  Greece.     The  Sikeliot  cities  Tho  hone- 
were  rich  in  horses  and  horsemen,  and  they^  unlike  Athens,  ^^^' 
could  feed  their  horses  with  com  grown  on  their  own  soil, 
and  not  brought  from  a&r  \ 

Here  undoubtedly  lay  the  special  miUtary  strength  of 
the  cities  which  Athens  was  going  to  attack.     The  Sikeliot  Inferiority 
heavy-armed  were,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  no  great  sikeUot 

account.     They  fell  at  least  as  far  behind  the  standard  ^®*^" 
•^  armed. 

of  the  like  force  at  Athens  as  these  last  fell  behind  the 
perfect  model  at  Sparta.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  it  was 
so.  The  Greeks  of  Sicily  had  fought  only  one  great  battle 
within  the  century^  one  might  almost  say  only  one  great 
battle  since  the  Greek  settlement  of  the  island.  And  the 
fight  of  Himera^  a  fight  against  barbarians,  was  not  one 
in  which  the  victors  could  learn  much  from  the  enemy, 
unless  indeed  the  Greeks  had  taken  to  the  use  of  the 

^  Thnc.  vi.  20.  4;  xphl""'^^  ^*  (x^^^h  ''^  f^^  ^<<*f  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  hpoif 
kari  ScXirotrrr/oir.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  408.  They  had  also  (besides  their  offer- 
ings at  Delphi)  a  treasury  at  Olympia  (Paos.  yi.  19.  7),  which  has  lately 
been  brought  to  light,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Geloans  (ib.  15). 

*  Thnc.  V).  20. 4;  :£vp(ucoir(oiS  9k  ml  iw6  fia^fidpair  nvw  &n  Apx^js  <p4penu, 

'  Ib. ;  alr^  oUfiV  *ioi  oific  i-vagr^  XP^*^^* 
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CHAP.  vnL  Spanish  sword.     Their  few  wars  among  themselves,  the 

Sikeliotin-  occasional  strife  between  Syracuse  and  Akraf^as,  could  have 

ezpenence      ^  ^  "^  .  . 

of  war.        given  the  Sikeliot  Greeks  no  such  military  training  as 

Athens  and  Sparta  and  their  allies  had  gained  in  the 

Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.     For  the  Persian  wars,  it 

must  be  remembered,  were  wars  in  which  the  horsemen  of 

Thessaly  and  the  heavy-armed  of  Thebes  were  on  the  side 

of  the  barbarian.     But  against  the  Sikeliot  horse  Athens 

was  altogether  unable  to  bring  any  force  of  the  like  kind. 

He  does      Nor  does   Nikias   say  a  word   suggesting  an  effort  to 

eavaliy.      strengthen  the  Athenian  power  on  this  side.     He  fears 

that  the  many  horsemen  will  keep  them  out  of  the  land  ^ 

He  fears  that  the  cities  will  combine  against  Athens,  and 

that  Siesta  alone  will  be  left  to  give  any  help  against 

the  horsemen^.      But   he  says  nothing  about  bringing 

together  any  force  of  cavalry  on  the  Athenian  side.    There 

is  to  be  a  powerful  land-force  to  withstand  the  horse; 

but  it  is  to  be  a  force  of  heavy-armed,  and  of  bowmen  and 

darters,  these  lighter  troops  being  of  special  value  against 

AUieg.        cavalry  ^     They  must  have,  not  only  troops  of  their  own 

citizens  and  of  their  subject  allies,  but  any  that  they  could 

bring  from  Peloponnesos  either  by  persuasion  or  by  hire  ^. 

The  persuasion  looks  to  Argos,  the  hire  to  Arkadia,  and  we 

shall  find  that  both  did  their  work  ^.     But  above  all,  they 

must  have  abundance  of  ships,  not  only  for  naval  warfare, 

but  for  every  other  purpose.     They  must  have  a  good  store 

'  Thnc.  Ti.  31.  I ;  ^htp  fiovX6fii9a  d^i^r  ri  rijf  9t€a^clai  Sp^  «o2  /«)  inr^ 
lwvia»  voXA«r  ttfiytaBfu  rrp  *pft. 

'  lb. ;  ^[AAoft  !■€  Kol  ^  ^varSaaiv  al  w6\€is  ^fiffiuaat^  «a2  /ii)  ivmtapa- 
cxwfiv  4^  ^iXoi  rivlt  ytv6/uvoi  dXkot  1j  ^Eytaroioi  f  d/w¥o6fii$a  lwun$y. 
That  Segesta  waa  likely  to  Buiiply  hone  appears  from  vi.  37.  i ;  63.  9 ; 
98.  I. 

'  lb.  aa;  ro^^ror  voAAo^r  ttat  a<^9ctrfJTas,  &r»s  wp^  rh  iicdi^w  Iwnicov 

^  lb.  T»r  (vftfidxi^,  Twit  re  bwrfieSwy  Mai  ^  rata  hit  TUKomomHiffov  iw^/uBa 
fj  wum,  4  iua$^  'wpoaarj/ayieOat, 
*  See  below,  p.  105,  and  Thac.  tiL  57.  9. 
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of  provisions  to  be  ready  against  all  accidents^;  they  mnst  chaf.  vid. 
have  good  store  of  mcmey,  for  the  wealth  of  S^^esta  would  Need  of 
be  found  to  exist  chiefly  in  talk^     They  most  in  short  ofg^^ir^ 
take  care  to  be  in  every  point  superior  to  those  in  whose 
land  they  wore  about  to  carry  on  warfare;   the  Sikeliot 
cavalry  must  be  counterbalanced  by  a  great  and  a  varied 
infantry*. 

All  this  might  have  been  no  less  true  of  a  great  enter-  Spedid 
prise  nearer  home.  Nikias  next  goes  on  to  speak  of  theofdkunt 
special  conditions  of  distant  warfare  like  that  in  Sicily.  ^^•'*'"- 
The  invaders  of  the  island  must  act  as  men  who  were 
going  to  settle  in  a  city  surrounded  by  strangers  and 
enemies  ^ ;  they  must  from  the  first  day  of  their  landing 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  land^.  They  must  re- 
member that^  in  the  case  of  any  failure,  every  hand  in 
Sicily  would  be  turned  against  them*.  They  must  re- 
member how  different  a  thing  warfare  in  Sicily  would  be 
from  such  warfare  as  they  had  been  used  to  among  their 
allies  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  ^gsean. 
There  aU  that  they  wanted  could  easily  be  brought  from 
Attica  or  some  other  friendly  country.  Now,  they  must 
fully  understand,  they  were  going  to  carry  on  war  in  a 
distant,  a  foreign,  a  hostile,  land.  From  Sicily  in  winter 
even  a  messenger  could  not  come  in  a  less  space  of  time 
than  four  months^.  They  must  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent alike  of  allies  and  of  accidents,  and  leave  as  little 
as  might  be  to  the  power  of  fortune*. 

*  The  detaflfl  are  giyen  in  Thac.  tL  aa. 

*  lb. ;  rd  8i  wop'  'Ryf<rralam,  6l  Xfy^roi  ^«i  IroT/io,  voiiUnrt  teat  X^yy  6m 
fiAXiffra  IroT/ia  cTnu. 

»  lb.  33. 1. 

*  lb.  a;  w6\tr  re  ro§iUrai  j(pfi  ir  dAAo^Xocf  xai  voXcfiioct  oheuf&ms 
Urat. 

*  lb. ;  t{  9p&rQ  Ij/Upq  h  f  ^  Koriffx^Mrw  cM»  Kfarnv  lyp  77$. 

*  lb. ;  4i^  o^&XXMrm,  niarra  roK4fua  ^omti. 

^  lb.  ai.  a  ;  /aywr  o^9i  rwvdpocnr  rwr  x^f^^pf^  Ayy^koif  f^w  Mhv, 

*  lb.  a5.  3  ;  ik&xi<na  rf  rvxtf  w<v«iWf. 
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CHAP.  vm. 


The  MMDi- 
bly  keeps 
toiU 
purpose. 


Appeidof 

DAmo- 

•timtoe. 


DemAudt 
ofNikiM. 


In  this  speech  Nikias  had  a  twofold  hope.  By  enlargping 
on  the  greatness  of  the  efforts  needed  for  Sicilian  war&re, 
he  trusted  to  lead  the  people  to  cancel  their  first  decree. 
Failing  that,  he  hoped  to  give  the  expedition  sach  a  scale 
that^  if  he  was  forced  to  go  on  this  hated  errand,  he  and  those 
who  went  with  them  might  rii^  the  least  possible  amount 
of  danger  \  His  former  object  &iled.  Sicilian  enterprise 
had  taken  foU  possession  of  the  public  mind  of  Athens. 
The  people  at  large  were  in  no  way  checked  in  their  wish 
for  the  undertaking  by  the  vastness  of  the  effort  which  it 
called  for*.  Nor  had  Nikias  many  supporters  even  among 
those  to  whom  he  might  reasonably  have  looked  for  support. 
The  men  of  his  own  class,  the  rich  gentlemen  of  Athens, 
shrank  from  any  open  opposition  to  the  general  impulse, 
lest  they  should  be  denounced  as  shrinking  from  the  burthens 
which  the  war  was  likely  to  lay  upon  them  in  the  character 
of  trierarchs'.  At  last  a  speaker  in  the  assembly,  a  dema- 
gogue named  D^ostratos,  who  is  described  as  specially 
eager  in  pressing  on  the  war,  called  on  Nikias  to  leave  off 
all  delays  and  excuses  and  to  state  at  once  what  force  he 
reaUy  wanted^.  Thus  pressed,  he  asked  for  a  hundred 
triremes — ^f orty  more  than  the  original  demand  from  Siesta 
— ^Athoiian  and  allied.  Of  heavy-armed  he  asked  for  five 
thousand,  more  rather  than  less,  together  with  bowm^i 


*  The  Tariou  moiiTes  an  fbUj  explained  in  a  24 ;  but  Uiey  aie  of 
Athenian  rather  than  of  Sicilian  intneai. 

*  Thuc  Ti.  34.  I. 

*  Plut.  Nik.  12;  6  Nudof  hawnt^fmw  e^  voAAe^  o^t  Hraro^  cTxc 

Xim  dbodc^p^Mcr,  wof^  V^fun^  ^aiix^im.    This  hardly  oomea  from  Thuc 

*  Thoe.  tL  35.  I  ;  i4Xm  —^cA^^  rts  rwr  'Af^nftkr  Mi  wa^oMaKicas 
T^  VimSof,  Uk  Iff  x^4mu  9fofaai(Hr^ai  oM  Mta^UxXtsw,  Plntan^ 
(Nik.  13)  giTea  as  the  name;  4  taiXi^Tm,  rSh  ^tumym'^  M  r6m  v^c^mt 
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from  Crete  and  slingers^  and  all  other  arms  in  proportion  ^.  chap.  vm. 
Undismayed  by  the  vast  demand,  the  assembly  not  only  The  gene 
accepted  it,  bat^  on  the  motion  of  Demostratos,  voted  that  ^th^f„u 
the  generals  should  have  full  powers  to  levy  what  force  po''«"- 
they  pleased,  and  to  settle  all  the  details  of  the  expedition'. 
The  preparations  now  began.    The  generals  called  on  the 
citizens  on  the  military  list  to  perform  their  duty  of  service  ^. 
Demands  were  sent  to  the  tributary  allies ;   the  influence 
of  AUdbiades  brought   Peloponnesian    contingents    from 
Argos  and  Mantinaa  *. 

The  whole  mind  of  Athens  was  set  on  the  enterprise.  Excite- 
Young  and  old  thought  and  talked  of  nothing  else.     We  A^ens. 
read  how  in  their  several  gatherings  they  sat  and  drew  plans 
of  Sicily  according  to  the  notions  of  the  time — how  they 
marked  out  the  coast,  the  towns,  the  havens — how,  with  an 
eye  turned  towards  Carthage,  they  specially  marked  the 
points  which  pointed,   or  were  held   to    point,   towards 
Africa*.     The   religious  mind  of  the  city  was  stirred. 
Some  priests  of  the  gods  of  Athens,  in  league,  one  might 
almost  venture  to  guess,  with  the  devout  Nikias,  had  signs 
and  wonders   to  report  which  might  serve  as  warnings 
against  the  enterprise  *.     But  little  heed  was  paid  to  them  Oncles. 
amid  the  press  of  encouraging  sayings  drawn  from  ancient 
soothsayers''  and  of  &vourable  answers  from  aU  the  oracles 

^  Thac.  tI.  25.  a ;  vtvTtunaxt^^  /t^i'  o6*t  kkaacociv,  ^  Zi  n  Z^6vwtou, 
itak  wkdofft, 

»  lb.  36.  I.  »  lb.  3. 

♦  lb.  39.  3.  »  See  Appendix  VII. 

*  Plat  Nik.  13  ;  Xfycroi  voXk^  mU  wmpii  rwr  Uf4v¥  ivajrrtovaBai  vpds  rV 
cr partitas,  Kikiai'  own  name  wm  a  bad  omen,  aoeording  to  TimaioR  (i)  ; 
iroF  \4yQ  ToTf  *A$rpftdoi9  ti/Wfbv  ij^ffoaOoi  ytyoripcu  -rbv  dird  r^f  Wxi/s  Ix'**'*''* 
TO^vofia  ffrpanjy^y  dirciv^rra  irpdf  ri^  arpcmjyfay. 

^  lb.;  Mpovt  ixvf  itSofTHS  6  'AXjufitAirfs  l«  8^  riyair  Xoyieay  vp<H;^</>c 
waXmmf  iikya  itkios  rwr  'AOtp^alon^  &w6  Xue€)das  iat<r$ai.  One  thinki  of  oar 
old  friends  Onomakritos,  Bakis,  and  Glamis,  perhape  even  of  Laio6  ofThebes. 
See  yd.  ii  p.  86. 
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THAP.  vni,  of  the  world,  which  the  care  of  Alkibiad^s  brought  together 
to  relieve  or  to  strengthen  the  public  conscience.  It  was 
to  men  sent  on  his  errand  that  distant  Amm6n  announced 
that  the  Athenians  should  take  all  the  Syracusans^,  a 
prediction  whose  fulfilment  we  shall  come  to  in  the  course 
of  our  story.  Zeus  of  D6d6na  bade  the  Athenians  occupy 
SiMidi.  Men  gave  the  word  its  obvious  sense,  and  knew 
not  till  too  late  that  the  god  meant  nothing  further  ofE 
than  the  hill  of  Sikelia  in  their  own  Attica^. 
KeftirenoM  It  was  the  eagemess  of  all  men  in  Athens  to  fly  to  new 
tophiu)^  worlds  in  Sicily  which  led  the  fancy  of  Aristophanfe  to  con- 
ceive the  picture  of  the  birds  building  their  city  of  Nephelo- 
kokkygia.  Perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  the  direct  Sicilian 
alluaions  in  the  play  are  not  many.  But  Nikias,  besieging 
Syracuse  when  the  comedy  was  acted,  is  pointed  at  as  one 
apt  to  delay  and  busy  with  military  engines  '.  The  bringing 
of  oracles  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  is  jeered  at  ^  and  a 
Sicilian  fragment  of  Pindar  in  honour  of  Hier6n  of  ^tna  is 

*  nut  Nik.  13;  m2  »iyy>i  tu^s  mir^  \^AXja0*ii^^  m^*  "Aimmiw 
4^i««irT«  xn^>^  cv^'^oTTft  «^  A^^^orrM  ^b^fOMmfcimn  ^arfi  'Afy^Tot, 
i^  Ow  14  »d  fin.     He  ftdda,  t^  t  jyarna  fofiowfur^  hi^^ptftuAw  Ix^wrvr. 

*  Pmm.  irui.  11.  la ;  *A»y  mut  U  ftairttwim  Ic  AaMnn^  SuctAjar  fA09r 
9Ui%9tM,     4  ^  ^  ^^ff^  "v^  •«>)^t«»  4  Sue<Ami  A«^  [we  ToL  i  p.  4S7]  iwriw 

vpoifx^rnur  mi  h  r^m  ^pmnnmat  w^X^^m.  Tiie  tlorj  ootMS  Binong  % 
tferui^  <^  onkctw  Ailfilled  i&  aa  tta«xp«cicd  wajr  tlmxt^  tmy  plaoos  beuni^ 
lh#  »Maie  uutM.  B«i6  oae  csk  make  Bothiag  of  the  Iftle  m  Sooklas  vkkk 
MAkee  ihe  vvuB^$«r  Arekiiiaaoe^  mn«d  U  P^<>  :SunXLmr  fAiimrti^ 
Om  %biiBg  »l  Um  Attic  SikeliA.     We  leaim  kowrer  thftft  tkk  UsI  «m 

iei^MMirri4(Me  n  y*  4H  yia'ag  rma  inx— *''■ 

*  lb.  Oi$ ; 

....  «M«  It  JbO^e^ 


lb.  ri6; 

^^  r  Mftif  *lji|ii>>  AaAf^   ftnitiiin|>  ««9iK  'A«UA«r. 
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parodied  to  a  higher  use  *.  Among  the  few  at  Athens  who  chap.  vm. 
opposed  the  enterprise  were  Sdkrates,  warned  against  it  by  his  ^PJ^**'^ 
daemon  ^^  and  the  astronomer  Meton^  of  whom  a  strange  story  and  Met6n. 
is  told  which  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  symbolic  warnings 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He  set  fire  to  his  house,  counter- 
feiting madness  as  some  said^  in  order  to  get  ofE  holding  a 
command  in  the  invading  army.  Others  said  that  he  set 
fire  to  it  privily  by  night,  and  then  pleaded  his  loss  as  a 
ground  to  induce  the  people  to  excuse  his  son  from  the 
trierarchy  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot  ^.  Met6n  is  one  of 
the  only  two  real  characters  who  appear  in  the  Birds  by 
their  real  names ;  and  his  reception  in  Nephelokokkygia  is 
not  pleasant^.  Sdkrates  might  at  such  a  moment  have 
looked  for  some  favour  from  a  poet  who  for  once  was  on 
the  same  side ;  but  he  and  his  friend  Chairephftn — neither 
beast  nor  bird,  but  bat — come  in  for  some  of  the  accustomed 
jeerings  ^.  More  strange  is  it  when  Gorgias,  in  a  passing 
allusion,  is  classed  among  barbarians  ^,  as  if  Aristophan&s 
had  wilfully  confounded  the  two  appeals  from  Leontinoi  and 
from  Segesta.  And  it  was  not  only  in  comedy  that  the  birds  Omens, 
gave  warning  to  Athens.  Out  of  the  Median  spoils  the  city 
had  dedicated  at  Delphoi  a  golden  Palladion  on  a  brazen 
palm-tree  with  golden  dates.     Ravens,  so  the  soothsayers 

*  Birds,  925  ; 

ah  91  v6r(p  mlorop  Atrwas, 

(a$4a»  UpSfv  6/M^inn/fu. 
These  are  the  lines  of  Pindar  quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  by  him  addressed 
to  Hier6n,  and  now,  with  less  fitness,  to  Zens.  Of.  directly  after,  939.  In 
1297  the  words  XvpoKoai^  tk  /ehra  are  immediately  a  gibe  at  an  Athenian 
named  Syrakosios ;  bat  his  name  was  perhaps  brought  in  to  make  merriment  of 
a  wider  kind,  as  the  name  of  Opoontioe  mentioned  jost  before  is  punned  on 

(153,  1394)- 

*  Plat.  Nik.  13.  •  lb.  *  Birds,  992  et  seqq. 

*  Xaip€<pSif¥  4  yvttrtpis.    See  1281, 1296,  1564. 

*  Birds,  1698 ; 

fiipfiapoi  B*  Wcrlr  yivot, 
Toprjfiai  re  mt  ^iXiwvM, 
The  Scholiast  explains  that  this  Philippos  wm  a  contemporary  orator, 
bat  he  does  not  say  why  either  he  or  Gorgias  should  be  called  fiipfiapos. 
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CHAP.  vni.  of  Pyihd  witnessed^  came  and  pecked  both  at  the  sacred 
image  and  at  the  dates  ^.  Favourers  of  Athens  said  that 
the  tale  was  got  up  by  Syracusan  practice  at  Delphoi  ^.  But 
Syracuse  could  have  had  no  hand  in  the  warning  voice  which 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  iBgsean.  The  Athenians  were 
bidden  to  send  for  the  priestess  of  Athene  at  Klazomenai. 
She  came,  and  she  was  found  to  bear  the  name  of  Hesychia^ 
a  name  which  sounded  as  a  voice  of  reproof  in  a  state  of 
things  so  full  of  unquietness  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Athens 
of  that  day  \ 

Mitdnen         But  the  ai^gfuments  of  Nikias  and  the  name  of  Hesychia 

enterprise,  were  alike  fruitless  to  turn  the  people  of  Athens  from 
the  frantic  enterprise  on  which  their  hearts  were  set. 
No  piece  of  history  better  bears  out  the  suggestion  of 
Joseph  Butler  that  it  is  within  the  compass  of  possible 
things  that  a  whole  nation  may  go  mad  *.     We  have  per- 

1854.  haps  had  such  an  experience  within  the  last  forty  years. 
We  have  seen  a  nation  give  its  whole  soul  to  an  enter- 
prise which  did  not  indeed  lead  to  utter  overthrow  like 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  which  was  surely 

*  Plot.  Nik.  13;  4y  5i  AtXipois  UaXXAlkow  iffnfgt  xpv<rovy  M  tpobfucot 
Xat^ov  fitfirjM^t,  ip6Brjfta  rijs  v^cow  &w6  rw  Mifliicutf  dfHartiMr  tovt*  $kow' 
Tor  1^'  iliUfat  wokXiks  irpo^nrtrSfUVOi  /tSpcuttSf  icai  rhv  Kapwbw  itrra  xpvaovw 
Tov  ^oivutot  dv^r^ctryor  leai  KorifiaXkoi^,  He  tells  the  story  again,  De  Pyth. 
Or.  8 ;  but  there  be  pats  it  kv  rots  2(«cAuc<mV  rcvr  'A^omut  dTyxnticuriV' 
Perhaps  he  looked  on  the  whole  expedition  as  an  dTvx*itM. 

'  lb. ;  o2  8i  Tovra  fUw  t^aaay  ^Xvag  AcA^cDr  'wk&atiara  wtwwriiiwmf  tmh 
XwpoKooUm, 

*  lb.    Have  we  a  reference  to  her  and  her  name  in  the  Birds,  1320 1 

2o^ia,  U60ot,  dfifip6cuu  XdpiT€$, 
r6  Tf  rifs  dyayS^pwos  *Effvxias 
tird/upor  irp^oronror. 

*  **  Why  might  not  whole  oommnnities  and  public  bodies  be  seised  with 
fits  of  insanity  as  well  as  individuals  ?  '*  He  goes  so  far  as  to  add : 
"  Nothing  bnt  this  principle,  that  they  are  liable  to  insanity  equally  at 
least  with  private  persons,  can  aoooont  for  the  maJOT  part  of  the  trans- 
actions which  we  read  in  history."  The  story  is  told  by  Dean  Tucker, 
Address  and  Appeal  to  the  Landed  Interest,  p.  2a  I  have  to  thank  the 
Bey.  Albert  WatK>ny  of  Brasenose  College,  for  the  reference. 
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as  wild^  afi  unjust^  as  utterly  lacking  in  any  reasonable  chap.  viu. 
hope  either  of  advantage  or  of  true  glory.  There  was  a 
fairer  plea  for  helping  Leontinoi  and  even  Segesta  than 
there  was  for  helping  the  Turk ;  yet  a  time  was  when  it 
was  said  that  those  who  protested  against  helping  the 
Turk  could,  like  Nikias,  Meton,  and  S6krat6s,  have  been 
counted  on  a  man's  fingers.  Another  parallel  has  been 
found  in  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  The  enterprise,  wild  in  itself^  seems 
wilder  still  when  we  think  of  the  position  in  which  Athens 
stood  at  the  moment  in  Old  Greece — ^how  precarious  was 
the  state  of  peace  between  her  and  her  most  powerful 
neighbours,  how  likely  it  was  that  an  enterprise  which 
touched  so  many  interests  in  Old  Greece  would  at  once 
cause  the  sleeping  lions  of  Peloponnesian  and  Boiotian 
enmity  to  wake  up  in  their  full  strength.  Maddest  of 
all  was  the  stage  which  we  have  not  yet  reached,  when 
one  expedition  to  Sicily  had  failed,  when  there  was  actual 
warfare  at  the  gates  of  Athens,  and  when  a  second  expedi- 
tion went  forth  to  fail  yet  more  utterly  than  the  first.  From 
any  point  of  view  we  wonder ;  from  the  Athenian  point  of 
view,  so  familiar  to  most  of  us,  we  are  tempted  to  lament 
and  to  rebuke.  The  historian  of  Sicily  may  be  allowed  to 
feel  some  inward  satisfaction  as  he  tells  how  well  Zeus  on 
Polichna  and  Artemis  in  the  Island  looked  after  their  faith- 
ful worshippers,  how  Athene  herself  better  loved  her  less 
lofty  house  in  Ortygia,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  her  own 
chosen  people  with  madness. 

We  have  spoken  of  omens  of  ill  which  might  have  Breaking 
warned  the  religious  mind  of  Athens  from  the  frantic  gtatues  of 
undertaking.     Presently  came  the  most  frightful  warning  H©™^- 
of  all.     The  famous  tale  of  the  breaking  of  the  figures 
of  Hermes  and  the  alleged  profanation  of  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis  concern  us  in  Sicily,  only  so  far  as  they  led 
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CHAP.  vin.  Spanish  sword.     Their  few  wars  among  themselves,  the 

Sikeliotin-  occasional  strife  between  Syracuse  and  Akraffas,  could  have 

experience      ^  ^       ^  •^  .  . 

of  war.        given  the  Sikeliot  Greeks  no  such  military  training  as 

Athens  and  Sparta  and  their  allies  had  gained  in  the 

Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.     For  the  Persian  wars,  it 

must  be  remembered,  were  wars  in  which  the  horsemen  of 

Thessaly  and  the  heavy-armed  of  Thebes  were  on  the  side 

of  the  barbarian.    But  against  the  Sikeliot  horse  Athens 

was  altogether  unable  to  bring  any  force  of  the  like  kind. 

He  does      Nor  docs   Nikias   say  a  word   suggesting  an  effort  to 

eavaliy.      strengthen  the  Athenian  power  on  this  side.     He  fears 

that  the  many  horsemen  will  keep  them  out  of  the  land  ^. 

He  fears  that  the  cities  will  combine  against  Athens,  and 

that  Siesta  alone  will  be  left  to  give  any  help  against 

the  horsemen  ^.      But   he  says  nothing  about  bringing 

together  any  force  of  cavalry  on  the  Athenian  side.    There 

is  to  be  a  powerful  land-force  to  withstand  the  horse; 

but  it  is  to  be  a  force  of  heavy-armed,  and  of  bowmen  and 

darters,  these  lighter  troops  being  of  special  value  against 

Allies.        cavalry  \     They  must  have,  not  only  troops  of  their  own 

citizens  and  of  their  subject  allies,  but  any  that  they  could 

bring  from  Peloponnesos  either  by  persuasion  or  by  hire  *. 

The  persuasion  looks  to  Argos,  the  hire  to  Arkadia,  and  we 

shall  find  that  both  did  their  work  ^.     But  above  all,  they 

must  have  abundance  of  ships,  not  only  for  naval  war&re, 

but  for  every  other  purpose.     They  must  have  a  good  store 

'  Thac.  yi.  ai.  i ;  thtp  fiovX6fi€$a  A^iiv  ri  r^  ZiwiAai  Zp^  «o2  fiii  hw^ 
IwvtMf  iroKXShf  ttpytffBat  rfp  yfjs. 

'  lb. ;  6XXen  re  ira2  ^  (vdrwaiy  at  96kus  ^fiffiuffoif  Kol  n^i  Aimwapa" 
cxwfiv  iiijSif  ^iXoi  nvU  y€v6fi€vot  SXXot  4  'fiYctrTaTM  f  dfwyo6tA*0a  bntueiiv. 
That  Segesta  was  likely  to  supply  horse  appears  from  yi.  37.  i ;  62.  9 ; 
98.  I. 

'  lb.  aa ;  ro^6rns  iroXAo^r  iwi  <r<^9cv^T<K,  $von  wp^  rh  kictipw  Iwnuhv 

*  lb.  rSir  (vfifidxM^,  rSfv  re  bwfiic6w  icai  ^  rwa  !«  n<Xo«orr^<rav  1iwif/u$a 
4  iTHffat,  4  lUffB^  wpoffayay4c$at. 

*  See  below,  p.  105,  and  Thne.  yii  57.  9. 
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of  proyisioiis  to  be  ready  against  all  accidents^;  they  mtist  chap,  vin, 
have  good  store  of  money,  for  the  wealth  of  Segesta  wonld  Need  of 
be  found  to  exist  chiefly  in  talk^     They  most  in  short  of  g^oreB. 
take  care  to  be  in  every  point  superior  to  those  in  whose 
land  they  were  about  to  carry  on  warfare;   the  Sikeliot 
cavalry  must  be  counterbalanced  by  a  great  and  a  varied 
infantry  ^ 

All  this  might  have  been  no  less  true  of  a  great  enter-  SpeoUl 
prise  nearer  home.  Nikias  next  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  of  diiunt 
q)ecial  conditions  of  distant  warfare  like  that  in  Sicily,  ^•'^^*"- 
The  invaders  of  the  island  must  act  as  men  who  were 
going  to  settle  in  a  city  surrounded  by  strangers  and 
enemies  ^ ;  they  must  from  the  first  day  of  their  landing 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  land^.  They  must  re- 
member that^  in  the  case  of  any  &ilure^  every  hand  in 
Sicily  would  be  turned  against  them*.  They  must  re- 
member how  different  a  thing  war&re  in  Sicily  would  be 
from  such  war&re  as  they  had  been  used  to  among  their 
allies  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  ^gsean. 
There  all  that  they  wanted  could  easily  be  brought  from 
Attica  or  some  other  friendly  country.  Now,  they  must 
fully  understand,  they  were  going  to  carry  on  war  in  a 
distant,  a  foreign,  a  hostile,  land.  From  Sicily  in  winter 
even  a  messenger  could  not  come  in  a  less  space  of  time 
than  four  months ''.  They  must  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent alike  of  allies  and  of  accidents,  and  leave  as  little 
as  might  be  to  the  power  of  fortune^. 

*  The  details  are  giren  in  Thttc  tL  aa. 

*  lb. ;  rd  5)  «ap*  'RY^ffraUm,  A  Xiyenu  cfrac  ItoT/m,  rc/iiffart  tcai  k6y^  hp 
ftAXiara  Iroc/ia  cTrBu. 

»  lb.  as.  I. 

*  lb.  a;  w6\tw  re  POfdcrtu  \pi^  h  dAAo^Xocr  koI  wokt/iiots  ehuovms 
thmt. 

<  lb. ;  T$  wpinjf  ifUp^  |y  {  ^  ieQr6ffyw^  *^*  Kparnp  rip  ^Qf . 

*  lb. ;  V  fffdkXmmai,  wArm  wokifua  |£ovtfi. 

'  lb.  ai.  a  ;  /apwr  dfik  r9<f<rdponf  rw  x*^t»^fo^  Jlyytkim  pfbiw  lX9w, 
'  lb.  a3.  3 ;  IXdx«rra  rp  rvxQ  wapoMs, 
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CHAP.  ym. 


The  Mtem- 
bly  keeps 
to  iti 
purpose. 


Appeal  of 
Ddmo- 

•tratos. 


Demandi 
ofNikias. 


In  this  speech  Nikias  had  a  twofold  hope.  By  enlarging 
on  the  greatness  of  the  efforte  needed  for  Sicilian  war&re, 
he  trosted  to  lead  the  people  to  cancel  their  first  decree. 
Failing  that^  he  hoped  to  give  the  expedition  such  a  scale 
that^  if  he  was  forced  to  g^  on  this  hated  errand,  he  and  those 
who  went  with  them  might  risk  the  least  possible  amount 
of  danger^.  His  former  object  failed.  Sicilian  enterprise 
had  taken  full  possession  of  the  public  mind  of  Athens. 
The  people  at  large  were  in  no  way  checked  in  their  wish 
for  the  undertaking  by  the  vastness  of  the  effort  which  it 
called  for  ^.  Nor  had  Nikias  many  supporters  even  among 
those  to  whom  he  might  reasonably  have  looked  for  support. 
The  men  of  his  own  class^  the  rich  gentlemen  of  Athens^ 
shrank  from  any  open  opposition  to  the  general  impulse^ 
lest  they  should  be  denounced  as  shrinking  from  the  burthens 
which  the  war  was  likely  to  lay  upon  them  in  the  character 
of  trierarchs  '.  At  last  a  speaker  in  the  assembly^  a  dema- 
gogue named  Demostratos,  who  is  described  as  specially 
eager  in  pressing  on  the  war^  called  on  Nikias  to  leave  ofE 
all  delays  and  excuses  and  to  state  at  once  what  force  he 
really  wanted^.  Thus  pressed,  he  asked  for  a  hundred 
triremes — ^f orty  more  than  the  original  demand  from  Segesta 
— ^Athenian  and  allied.  Of  heavy-armed  he  asked  for  five 
thousand,  more  rather  than  less,  together  with  bowmen 


*  The  varkKU  motires  are  ftilly  explained  in  o.  24 ;  but  they  are  of 
Athenian  rather  than  of  Sicilian  interest. 

*  Thuc.  vi.  34.  I. 

*  Pint.  Nik.  12;  6  Nurfat  Iramo^/icyot  o<rrc  voAAodt  o^«  hn^robt  cfxc 

xias  dwoiiipdinettv,  wapii  ypA/ap^  i)ai^a(oy.  This  hardly  comes  firam  Thuc. 
yi.  34.  4 ;  Ikd  rijv  dyi»  tSw  vXct^oir  iwiOv/tiatf,  cf  r^  dpa  icat  ;ci)  UptCM, 
ScSmIv  ftf^  dt^nx^pOTOPwr  /aucSvovs  l^ti€¥  dycu  tq  w6Xu, 

*  Thno.  tL  35.  I  ;  rikot  waptXSify  rit  rwr  'A^7i<^tW  Koi  mpaJcaXicas 
t6v  NiMW,  oCm  (^  xA'^  9pwpaffl(tc$ai  M\  ZiaiUKXuv,  Plutarch 
(Nik.  la)  gires  us  the  name;  ^  lu&Mcrc  rSw  9ij/Mrffy&it  M  rdy  w6k€fu>y 
vapo^ivm^  r^  *A0^paiavs  AffftSarporot  t^  rhv  HUiAaaf  tpwpdfftis  Xir^m 
vcu^ccr. 
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from  Crete  and  slingers^  and  all  other  arms  in  proportion '.  chap.  Tin. 
Undismayed  by  the  vast  demand^  the  assembly  not  only  The  gene 
accepted  it,  but^  on  the  motion  of  DSmoetratos^  voted  that  ^ni^fuu 
the  generals  shonld  have  full  powers  to  levy  what  force  po'^*"- 
they  pleased^  and  to  settle  all  the  details  of  the  expedition'. 
The  preparations  now  began.    The  generals  called  on  the 
citizens  on  the  military  list  to  perform  their  duty  of  service^. 
Demands  were  sent  to  the  tributary  allies ;   the  influence 
of  AUdbiades  brought  Peloponnesian    contingents    from 
Aigos  and  Mantineia  ^. 

The  whole  mind  of  Athens  was  set  on  the  enterprise.  Ezoite> 
Young  and  old  thought  and  talked  of  nothing  else.     We  A^ens. 
read  how  in  their  several  gatherings  they  sat  and  drew  plans 
of  Sicily  according  to  the  notions  of  the  time — how  they 
marked  out  the  coast,  the  towns,  the  havens — how,  with  an 
eye  turned  towards  Carthage,  they  specially  marked  the 
points  which  pointed,   or  were  held   to    point,   towards 
Africa*.     The  rehpous  mind   of  the  city  was  stirred. 
Some  priests  of  the  gods  of  Athens,  in  league,  one  might 
almost  venture  to  guess,  with  the  devout  Nikias,  had  signs 
and  wonders   to  report  which  might  serve  as  warnings 
against  the  enterprise  ^.     But  Uttle  heed  was  paid  to  them  Ondes. 
amid  the  press  of  encouraging  sayings  drawn  from  ancient 
soothsayers''  and  of  &vourable  answers  from  all  the  oracles 

^  Thnc.  vi.  35.  a ;  wtmwticxiXiojv  ^\v  obx  iX&ffeoeiy,  1^  94  ri  iturojvrat, 
mt  trKtloct, 

*  lb.  a6.  I.  «  lb.  a. 

*  D).  ap.  3.  »  See  Appendix  VII. 

*  Plat  Nik.  13  ;  k4ytrm  wokkd  icat  wmpA  rwr  Upiojp  hairrtwa^ai  wp^  ri^ 
mpartlav,  NikiM*  own  name  wm  a  bad  omen,  according  to  Timaios  (i)  ; 
irop  kiyif  roTf  *A0rpfaiott  olwrdv  ^^ffoa^ai  ytyovivcu  rdw  dvd  r^  vliajs  ix^"'^^ 
ToCvofia  arparrjy^  dvciv^rra  vp^  rifit  <rTparffyk». 

'  lb.;  Mpovs  ix'^  f*&irrus  6  *AXjn0iAifit  l/r  9^  ra^wv  koyUav  frpoC(p(pt 
wakcuSgy  fUya  Mkiot  runr  'AOtpraiav  dird  JUxtKlas  latcOai,  One  thinki  of  our 
old  friends  Onoinakritoe,  Bakie,  and  Glamis,  perhape  even  of  Laioe  of  Thebes. 
See  Tol.  ii  p.  86. 
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CHAP.  viii.  of  the  world,  which  the  care  of  Alkibiad^  brought  together 
to  relieve  or  to  strengthen  the  public  conscience.  It  was 
to  men  sent  on  his  errand  that  distant  Amm6n  announced 
that  the  Athenians  should  take  all  the  Syracusans^,  a 
prediction  whose  fulfilment  we  shall  come  to  in  the  course 
of  our  story.  Zeus  of  D6ddna  bade  the  Athenians  occupy 
Sikelia,  Men  gave  the  word  its  obvious  sense,  and  knew 
not  till  too  late  that  the  god  meant  nothing  further  off 
than  the  hUl  of  Sikelia  in  their  own  Attica  ^. 
References  It  was  the  eagerness  of  all  men  in  Athens  to  fly  to  new 
tophan^.  worlds  in  Sicily  which  led  the  fancy  of  Aristophanfe  to  con- 
ceive the  picture  of  the  birds  building  their  city  of  Nephelo- 
kokkygia.  Perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  the  direct  SiciUan 
allusions  in  the  play  are  not  many.  But  Nikias,  besieging 
Syracuse  when  the  comedy  was  acted,  is  pointed  at  as  one 
apt  to  delay  and  busy  with  military  engines  ^.  The  bringing 
of  oracles  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  is  jeered  at^,  and  a 
Sicilian  fragment  of  Pindar  in  honour  of  Hier6n  of  jStna  is 

'  Plufc.  Nik.  13 ;  iMi2  $€owp6iroi  tipU  airrf  ['Akinfitdijii]  vap*  "Afi/iwof 
dfplfcoyro  Xfl^f^  icoid^ayrti  ojs  k/p/forrm  "SvpoKovaiovs  &inarras  'AOijrcuoi, 
etc  14  ad  fin.     He  adds,  rd,  ^  kvavria  ^pofioifxtvoi  ZvciprffuTv  t/cpinrrov. 

*  Pans.  Tiii.  II.  la;  *A0ij»^Ois  8i  fnivrtv/ia  kie  AeaS^vyjt  St/rcXiar  IjXBtv 
oUi(€tr.  4  ^^  o^  96ppo}  T$s  w^kton  ^  SticcXiia  X6^  [see  vol.  1.  p.  487]  k<nhf 
oi  /x^Ttts*  ol  8i  06  avfjL^pw^aayrts  t6  dpKjfUvw  U  rt  Inrtpoplovs  (rrpar^ias 
MpoljxOriaaw  koL  U  top  ^vpcucocUav  w^tfiw.  The  story  comes  among  a 
string  of  oracles  fulfilled  in  an  unexpected  way  through  two  places  bearing 
the  same  name.  But  one  can  make  nothing  of  the  tale  in  Souidas  which 
makes  the  younger  Archidamos,  warned  at  Pythd  "Xiicekiay  4pv\&rr€ff$cut 
die  fighting  at  the  Attic  Sikelia.  We  learn  however  that  this  last  was 
rpiffKfkils  \6ipos. 

*  Birds,  36a ; 

&  ooip&raT'^  c9  7*  d^f vpcs  ainh  koJL  arparrjfUcSnr 
{nrtpoMomi^tis  ai  7*  Ijhf  NiKiay  roTr  fofxavats, 

*  lb.  618 ; 

....  Ko^K  h  Atk^ohs 
0O8*  cb  ''AfAfMttif'  kX06mt  lirci 
O^aofifr, 
lb.  716; 

l<r/iir  8'  t/u^  "Api/mnt,  Atkipci,  AeMnnif,  *oifios  'Av^kkon^. 
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parodied  to  a  higher  use  ^.  Among  the  few  at  Athens  who  chap.  vm. 
opposed  the  enterprise  were  Sdkrates,  warned  against  it  by  his  ^PK??**^ 
dsemon^^  and  the  astronomer  Met6n^  of  whom  a  strange  story  and  Metdn. 
is  told  which  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  symbolic  warnings 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He  set  fire  to  his  house,  counter- 
feiting madness  as  some  said^  in  order  to  get  ofE  holding  a 
command  in  the  invading  army.  Others  said  that  he  set 
fire  to  it  privily  by  night,  and  then  pleaded  his  loss  as  a 
ground  to  induce  the  people  to  excuse  his  son  from  the 
trierarchy  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot  ®.  Met6n  is  one  of 
the  only  two  real  characters  who  appear  in  the  Birds  by 
their  real  names ;  and  his  reception  in  Nephelokokkygia  is 
not  pleasant^.  Sdkrates  might  at  such  a  moment  have 
looked  for  some  favour  from  a  poet  who  for  once  was  on 
the  same  side ;  but  he  and  his  friend  Chaireph6n — neither 
beast  nor  bird,  but  bat — come  in  for  some  of  the  accustomed 
jeerings  *.  More  strange  is  it  when  Gorg^as,  in  a  passing 
allusion,  is  classed  among  barbarians  *,  as  if  Aristophanes 
had  wilfully  confounded  the  two  appeals  from  Leontinoi  and 
from  S^^esta.  And  it  was  not  only  in  comedy  that  the  birds  Omens, 
gave  warning  to  Athens.  Out  of  the  Median  spoils  the  city 
had  dedicated  at  Delphoi  a  golden  Palladion  on  a  brazen 
palm-tree  with  golden  dates.     Bavens,  so  the  soothsayers 

"  Birds,  935  ; 

0^  8i  it&rfp  /criarop  Atiyas, 
(a04ojp  ItpSfw  dfn&jwfi*. 
These  are  the  lines  of  Pindar  quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  333,  by  him  addressed 
to  Hier6n,  and  now,  with  lest  fitness,  to  Zens.  Of.  directly  after,  939.  In 
1297  the  words  ^vpcucoai^  tk  xlrra  are  immediately  a  gibe  at  an  Athenian 
named  Syrakosios ;  but  his  name  was  perhaps  brought  in  to  make  merriment  of 
a  wider  kind,  aa  the  name  of  Opoontios  mentioned  jost  before  is  punned  on 
(153,1294). 

*  Pint.  Nik.  13.  •  lb.  ♦  Birds,  99a  et  seqq. 
'  TLaifxipShf  1)  rvicrtpis.    See  laSi,  1296,  1564. 

•  Birds,  1698; 

fi6p0apot  8*  tlfflr  yivos, 
Topyiat  TC  xat  ^iXivroi. 
The  Scholiast  expluns  that  this  Philippos  was  a  contemporary  orator, 
but  he  does  not  say  why  either  he  or  Qorgias  should  be  called  fidpfiapos. 
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ciur.  VIII.  of  Pyth6  witnessed^  came  and  peeked  both  at  the  sacred 
image  and  at  the  dates  ^.  Favourers  of  Athens  said  that 
the  tale  was  got  up  by  Syracusan  practice  at  Delphoi  ^.  But 
Syracuse  could  have  had  no  hand  in  the  warning  voice  which 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  ^gaean.  The  Athenians  were 
bidden  to  send  for  the  priestess  of  Ath^ng  at  Klazomenai. 
She  came,  and  she  was  found  to  bear  the  name  of  H^chia^ 
a  name  which  sounded  as  a  voice  of  reproof  in  a  state  of 
things  so  full  of  unquietness  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Athens 
of  that  day  *. 

Madness         But  the  alignments  of  Nikias  and  the  name  of  H^ychia 

enteri^iM.  were  alike  fruitless  to  turn  the  people  of  Athens  from 
the  frantic  enterprise  on  which  their  hearts  were  set. 
No  piece  of  history  better  bears  out  the  suggestion  of 
Joseph  Butler  that  it  is  within  the  compass  of  possible 
things  that  a  whole  nation  may  go  mad  ^.     We  have  per- 

1854.  haps  had  such  an  experience  within  the  last  forty  years. 
We  have  seen  a  nation  give  its  whole  soul  to  an  enter- 
prise which  did  not  indeed  lead  to  utter  overthrow  like 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  which  was  surely 

^  Plat.  Nik.  13;  ir  t)  AtX^oi;  UaXX&SiO¥  WrifKt  XF^^  ^  ^o&uot 
X«X«i>v  fi90ifg^,  Mi0^fm  rfr  wiXtmt  Am^  rwr  lfi|<«icwr  dpicrttiir  rovr*  inm- 

roS  fhrtmm  4»^T^w7«r  nk  coW^aXAor.  He  teUs  the  tiory  again,  De  Pyih. 
Or.  8 ;  bat  there  be  pats  it  &  rou  Xur«Auroi1r  rww  *iJhpt^M»m  imrxrii»»9i9. 
Perbapa  be  luokcd  on  the  whole  expedition  as  an  drvxi^M. 

*  IK ;  e<  t)  Ta»r«  pubr  IfmmmM'  clrac  AtXffir  mkkaitarm  wtw^a/^htm^  ivd 
S«facoa««r. 

^  IK    Hare  we  a  relerenoe  to  her  and  her  name  in  the  Birds,  i^ao  ! 
If  fa,  Oi>#os^  Aft&pUmi  Xo^rrtt, 
ri  r«  rfs  AimtQ^pmm  *H#vxfa' 

*  **  Wbj  might  Bot  whole  eoounnnitiea  and  public  bodies  be  teiaed  with 
te  oT  iBtfanikj  an  weU  as  Individaab ? **  He  goes  ao  &r  as  to  add: 
"  Nothti^  bat  this  principle^  that  thej  are  liable  to  inaanity  eqcaUj  at 
Waal  with  prirate  pcnoae,  can  account  for  the  major  part  of  the  trana- 
netioM  which  w«  tend  in  hiaior;.**  The  itory  ia  told  bj  Dean  Tncher» 
Adir«aa  and  Appeal  to  the  Laadad  Intcrevt,  p^  KX  I  hare  to  thank  the 
Bav.  Albert  WatHS,  of  B^aaanoaa  CoOcge^  for  the  reforcnca. 
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as  wild^  as  unjust^  as  utterly  lacking  in  any  reasonable  chap.  viu. 
hope  either  of  advantage  or  of  true  glory.  There  was  a 
fairer  plea  for  helping  Leontinoi  and  even  Segesta  than 
there  was  for  helping  the  Turk ;  yet  a  time  was  when  it 
was  said  that  those  who  protested  against  helping  the 
Turk  could,  like  Nikias,  Meton^  and  Sokrat^^  have  been 
counted  on  a  man's  fingers.  Another  parallel  has  been 
found  in  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  The  enterprise,  wild  in  itself,  seems 
wilder  still  when  we  think  of  the  position  in  which  Athens 
stood  at  the  moment  in  Old  Greece — ^how  precarious  was 
the  state  of  peace  between  her  and  her  most  powerful 
neighbours,  how  likely  it  was  that  an  enterprise  which 
touched  so  many  interests  in  Old  Greece  would  at  once 
cause  the  sleeping  lions  of  Peloponnesian  and  Boiotian 
enmity  to  wake  up  in  their  full  strength.  Maddest  of 
all  was  the  stage  which  we  have  not  yet  reached,  when 
one  expedition  to  Sicily  had  failed,  when  there  was  actual 
war^ure  at  the  gates  of  Athens,  and  when  a  second  expedi- 
tion went  forth  to  fail  yet  more  utterly  than  the  first.  Prom 
any  point  of  view  we  wonder ;  from  the  Athenian  point  of 
view,  so  familiar  to  most  of  us,  we  are  tempted  to  lament 
and  to  rebuke.  The  historian  of  Sicily  may  be  allowed  to 
feel  some  inward  satisfaction  as  he  tells  how  well  Zeus  on 
Polichna  and  Artemis  in  the  Island  looked  after  their  faith- 
ful worshippers,  how  Athene  herself  better  loved  her  less 
lofty  house  in  Ortygia,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  her  own 
chosen  people  with  madness. 

We  have  spoken  of  omens  of  ill  which   might  have  Breaking 
warned  the  religious  mind  of  Athens  from  the  frantic  ^tJ^  ^f 
undertaking.     Presently  came  the  most  frightful  warning  Hennas, 
of  all.     The  famous  tale  of  the  breaking  of  the  figures 
of  Hermes  and  the  alleged  profanation  of  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis  concern  us  in  Sicily,  only  so  far  as  they  led 
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CHAP.  vra.  to  the  change  of  the  most  active  enemy  of  Syracuse  into 
her  most  zealous  and  effective  friend  ^.  Perhaps  too  they 
concern  us  in  a  less  direct  way  when  we  remember  that 
a  historian  of  Sicily  held  that  the  wrath  of  Hermes  at 
the  desecration  of  his  statues  was  shown  in  the  heavy 
blows  dealt  against  Athens  by  the  hands  of  Hermokrat^ 
son  of  Hermdn,  descendant  of  Hermes  himself^.  With 
this  view  of  things  in  our  minds^  we  might  have  looked 
to  hear  that  the  goddesses  alike  of  Eleusis  and  of 
Sicily  stepped  in  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  them 
in  their  older  home  by  help  pven  to  their  more  &ithful 
servants  who  guarded  their  house  between  Epipolai  and 
Anapos.  That  seventy  years  later  Demeter  and  the 
Kore  guided  the  ship  of  Timole6n  to  the  deliverance 
of  Syracuse  ^  while  they  are  not  recorded  to  have  in  any 
way  strengthened  the  hands  of  Hermokrates  or  Gylippos, 
may  possibly  mark  two  stages  in  the  growth  of  their 
Charge  Sikeliot  worship.  But  the  tale  of  the  godless  doings  in 
AikibUd^  Athais  concerns  us  directly  only  as  part  of  the  tale  of 
Alkibiades.  It  was  startling  when^  just  as  the  fleet  was 
on  the  point  of  sailings  one  of  the  three  appointed  generals 
was  suddenly  charged  with  a  share  in  acts  of  impiety  which 
were  sure  to  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  the  geds  on  the 
expedition  and  on  the  city.  Alkibiades  asked,  and  with 
reason^  for  an  immediate  trial.     It  was  not  fitting  that 

^  Tlie  Hciuica  UrtuUdng  would  oonoem  as  more  if  we  ooold  believe  the 
Mborj  which  had  rached  PlaUrch  (Alk.  i8),  thai  the  CorinthiAiis  did  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  SyxmcuHuis. 

'  So  thought  Timaios,  quoted  by  Longinos,  fr,  103,  C.  Holler,  L  218;* 
Tca  12  *A#i|roiotf  dXovn  vcp2  SurcXiay  Ttr«  rpimm  iwtfv^u  Sn  «h  rinr 
*Eftafi^  4#c^i7<rarrc$  ted  rovr'  cSoMBor  SU^  ovx  ^mrra  82  5c'  &o  Su^SpOy 
hs  d«d  Tov  mipaitofui^ip  1 01  8ca  wortfom  fr,  'Epfumpanfr  rbv  '^Ep/utrot, 
PlatATch  most  refer  to  the  same  paange  when  he  says  (Nik.  i\  Tf 
vtputarf  rmm  *Epfiim  wfm^/miruM  ovrecr  ri  ^fto^ttm,  is  vvd  'EpftoMparotn 
r«v  *C^yMvos  vXcTffTB  wuaorm.  wmf^  rvtr  voJU/ior.  CI  Grote,  vii  a3a 
See  above,  pc  49. 

*  TlvL  Tim.  8. 
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he  should  go  forth  on  such  a  command  with  so  frightful  chap.  vhi. 
a  charge  hanging  over  his  head^  an  object  for  every 
slander  that  his  enemies  might  bring  against  him  in  his 
absence.  Let  him  be  tried  at  once,  and  either  condemned 
or  acquitted.  If  condemned,  he  was  readj  to  bear  his 
punishment,  to  die,  if  so  it  was  decreed ;  if  acquitted^  he 
could  go  forth  on  his  command  with  a  good  hope  and  a 
good  conscience^.  But  his  enemies  were  too  strong  for 
him.  They  feared  the  result  of  an  immediate  trial  while  He  seu 
he  was  still  at  hand  in  the  height  of  his  influence  as  com-  ^^^  ^^ 
mander  of  the  expedition  on  which  men^s  hearts  were  set. 
They  feared  his  popularity  with  the  sailors;  they  feared 
above  all  that  the  contingents  from  Argos  and  Mantineia^ 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  Athenian  side  mainly 
through  his  influence^  mighty  if  he  were  withdrawn  from 
the  command,  go  back  to  their  own  homes  ^.  Let  him 
go  forth  to  his  work,  the  orators  of  this  party  argued ; 
let  not  the  expedition  be  kept  back ;  when  the  evidence 
for  the  trial  was  ready,  he  might  be  summoned  home 
again.  In  other  words,  whether  Alkibiades  was  guilty  or 
innocent,  his  enemies  sought  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, 
while  they  put  together  charges  against  him  which  he  had 
no  means  of  answering  ^. 

It  was  now  midsummer,  and  everything  was  ready  for  June,  415. 
the  great  armament   to  set  forth.     The  main  body  of  GreatneBs 
the  allies,  with  the  provision-ships  and  the  other  vessels  armament. 
which  were  not  ships  of  war,  were  bidden  to  sail  straight 
for  Korkyra,  which  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting 

*  Thuc  vi.  2g,  I.  He  calls  on  them  /j^  dw6yroi  nipi  airrov  9iafioXcis  dvoSi- 
X«r^c,  dAX*  ijirj  dwoKTtivuvy  tl  d9uc€t.  Platarch  (A Ik.  19)  has  many  more 
details. 

«  lb.  3 ;  Plut.  Alk.  19. 

'  A  suspicion  becomes  of  some  valae  when  it  is  guaranteed  by  Thucy- 
didee  (u.  s.)  ;  fiwk6/i€¥oi,  !« fKi^oros  Utafiok^  ^v  l/icAAoK  fiqov  airrov  dr6vTos 
woptwy,  fAtrdwtfjorTW  K0/ua$4vra  avrby  dywyieaaOcu, 
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cuAP.  viii,  for  the  whole  armament^.  The  Athenian  triremes^  with 
some  few  of  the  allies,  were  to  come  together  on  a  fixed 
day  in  the  haven  of  Peiraieus.  And  this  part  of  the  fleet, 
its  kernel  in  truths  formed  of  itself  a  striking  and  memor- 
able spectacle.  The  historian  stops  to  remark  that  fleets 
greater  in  numbers  had  been  brought  together  at  parti- 
cular moments  in  earlier  wars.  But  no  armament  so  great 
in  number  and  in  such  perfect  arraj  had  ever  gone  forth 
from  any  Greek  haven  bound  on  an  errand  so  distant  and 
likely  to  be  so  long'.  The  ships  were  ready  to  sail ;  all  the 
dwellers  in  Athens^  citizens  and  strangers^  were  ready  by 
the  shore  to  see  the  men  embark  who  were  to  sail  in  them. 
Many  went  to  see  the  last  of  their  kinsfolk  and  friends  who 
were  going  forth  to  the  dangers  of  so  distant  a  warfare. 
Hope  was  mingled  with  regret;  now  Uiat  the  hour  of  parting 
was  come,  mai  felt  more  keeody  the  dangers  of  the  enter- 
prise than  they  did  when  they  decreed  it  by  their  votes  '. 
Its  perfNi  But  the  annamoit  was  a  great  and  a  gallant  one,  one  thai 
*^  *  lifted  up  men's  hearts  to  see  going  forth  from  their  own 
city.  Of  Ath^oian  trir^sies  the  men  of  Segesta  had 
asked  for  sixty;  sixty  ware  there,  of  full  swiftness  and 
ready  for  naval  war&re;  the  tale  of  a  hundred  asked  for 
by  Xikias  was  made  up  by  forty  more  whidi  served  as 
transjvrts  for  the  heavy-armed*.  The  city  on  its  side, 
the  trieranrhs  on  theirs,  had  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost 
to  bring  both  ships  and  oews  to  the  most  p^iect  ^tate 


j^v«T«.     H«  sesuctt»  tvo  euber  i»es  «•  c«)ttal  in  nomber  of  ships  aad 
f«vA7.  ^S-nt  U  *  «TuA«s  is  xpmit  T9  Hvpam  ami  amr  ipfirt^, «$ Ibr  Scy. 
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of  efficiency  ^.      The  heavy-armed  soldiers  vied  with  one  chap.  viir. 
another  in  the  perfection  of  their  weapons  and  of  all  that 
belonged  to  their  military  array.    To  make  a  fair  show 
in  the  eyes  of  one  another  and  of  all  Greece  was  as  much 
in  their  minds  as  war&re  with  the   expected    enemy  ^. 
Much  wealthy  public  and  private,  was  on  board  the  ships ; 
not  a  few  looked  to  profit  in  the  distant  land  by  trade  as 
well  as  by  warfare  ^     Men's  minds  were  struck  by  the  Effect 
greatness  and  splendour  of  the  armament^  by  the  distant  minds, 
service  on  which  it  was  sent,  and  by  the  boundless  hopes 
of  victory  and  dominion  with  which  that  distant  service 
had  stirred  all  hearts  \ 

At  last  the  moment  came  when  the  fleet  which  was  to  Sailing  of 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  Segesta  and  Leontinoi,  which  was,  from  Pei- 
in  the  dreams  of  some,  to  make  Athens  mistress  of  Sicily  ""*'^^- 
and  Africa  and  the  whole  western  seas,  was  ready  to  leave 
the  waters  of  Attica.     The  trumpet  bade  silence;   the 
prayers  usual  on  the  sailing  of  a  vessel  were  uttered,  not 
severally  in  each  ship,  but  by  the  whole  host  following 
the  words  of  the  herald^.     But  on  board  each  ship,  officers, 
soldiers,  seamen,  made  their  libations  to  the  gpods  with  gold 
and  silver  cups.     On  shore  the  whole  multitude  of  specta- 
tors joined  in  the  prayer  ^    At  last  the  religious  rites  were 

'  Thuc.  vi.  31. 3 ;  rb  /ikr  vavruchv  fitydkaus  9mr6»fius  rSnf  rt  rpirip&pxanf 
Ktd  T^  ir6K€vs  iKwovriOh,    He  goei  on  with  details. 

'  lb.  4 ;  (w40ff  ii  vp6s  re  e<f>dt  ai/ro^  &fm  ipiv  ytyiffOaij  f  ris  txcurros 
wpofftTdx0ri  teal  h  tov$  ikkovs  *EXXip^r  Mlki^iy  /loAAor  tliea<r$Tirag  rip 
ZvpiLfLt^n  K€uL  i^ovffhs  4j  M  woktfUovs  napaffKtvijy, 

*  lb.  5;  taa  M  furafiokg  rts  1j  crpariimj9*1j  H/ivopos  lx«w  lirXci.  See 
Amold*8  note. 

*  lb.  6  ;  5ti  lUyiaroi  ijfty  fk&w\ovt  ^wh  t^j  ol/rc/os  kcI  M  fxeylarg  l\v/5i 
Twv  luhX&moav  wpos  rd  Mipixwra  kwrx!tifi4firi, 

'  lb.  3a.  I ;  fvx«^J  T«b  yofu(ofUvas  wp6  rrjs  dj^aywyrj^  ov  xar^  vavy 
Ifedanjy,  ^^fivtarrts  8i  ^d  /cfffnucos  hroiovyro.  They  were  "  taught  by  the 
priest." 

*  lb.  a  ;  ^ewtvxoyro  Z\  Hci  6  6XXoi  SfuXos  6  U  rrit  yfjsy  rw  t€  itoKirSjv 
isa\  €t  ris  dkXos  ttyovt  rap^y  <T<piai,  Some  nominal  (^/ifuixot  might 
not  be  fSvof . 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAP.  vni.  of  the  world,  which  the  care  of  Alkibiad^  brought  together 
to  relieve  or  to  strengthen  the  public  conscience.  It  was 
to  men  sent  on  his  errand  that  distant  Amm6n  announced 
that  the  Athenians  should  take  all  the  Syracusans^,  a 
prediction  whose  fulfilment  we  shall  come  to  in  the  course 
of  our  story.  Zeus  of  D6d6na  bade  the  Athenians  occupy 
Sikelia.  Men  gave  the  word  its  obvious  sense,  and  knew 
not  till  too  late  that  the  god  meant  nothing  further  off 
than  the  hill  of  Sikelia  in  their  own  Attica  ^. 
Keferences  It  was  the  eagerness  of  all  men  in  Athens  to  fly  to  new 
tophanis.  worlds  in  Sicily  which  led  the  fancy  of  Aristophan^  to  con- 
ceive the  picture  of  the  birds  building  their  city  of  Nephelo- 
kokkygia.  Perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  the  direct  SiciUan 
allusions  in  the  play  are  not  many.  But  Nikias,  besi^ing 
Syracuse  when  the  comedy  was  acted,  is  pointed  at  as  one 
apt  to  delay  and  busy  with  military  engines  ^.  The  bringing 
of  oracles  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  is  jeered  at  ^,  and  a 
Sicilian  fragment  of  Pindar  in  honour  of  Hierdn  of  ^tna  is 

*  Plufc.  Nik.  13 ;  iMi2  BtovpSvoi  rirh  airrf  l*AXMifit6Zjf]  vap'  "A/i/iwos 
iuipUcoyro  XPH^f^  icofii^ovrti  djs  Xsjplfovrm,  "Svpatcovaiovs  &inarras  *A$t}vmoi. 
Ct  c  14  ad  fin.     He  adds,  rd,  V  Iroyria  ^pofiov/itvoi  ivffifnjfutv  tKpvrrov, 

*  Pans.  viii.  Ii.  la;  *A$ijyaiots  82  fn&yrtvfta  l/r  Aojddfvrfs  St/rcAior  IjkOtv 
oIkI(€iv.  4  ^^  ^^  w6ppo)  r^s  w6K€0ifs  ^  St/rcAia  \6<p<n  [see  voL  i.  p.  487]  iffrhf 
oi  iU'^%'  ol  h\  od  av/ii^poy^ffayr€s  rb  dpiffUpw  U  re  impoplcvs  ffrpartlas 
MpoljxOriaaw  /eat  h  rhv  XufHucociow  w6Xtno¥,  The  story  comes  among  a 
string  of  oracles  fulfilled  in  an  unexpected  way  through  two  places  bearing 
the  same  name.  But  one  can  make  nothing  of  the  tale  in  Souidas  which 
makes  the  younger  Archidamos,  warned  at  Pythd  XiKtXlav  ^vXArrtffOcu, 
die  fighting  at  the  Attic  Sikelia.  We  learn  however  that  this  last  was 
rpiOKfX^  \6ipos, 

«  Birds,  36a ; 

&  awpinar*t  <S  7*  d^cvpcs  ainh  mJi  mpartpfiKSnr 
bntpoMomiimt  <r6  7'  H9if  ffmav  roTr  fafXBtvatf^ 

*  lb.  618 ; 

....  Modic  h  A€kpohf 

0O8*  (Is  ''Afi/wfy*  IX^^rrff  ItuT 

lb.  716; 

l<r/iir  8'  h/u^  "Aiiiton^,  AcA^  AoM^ri,  *oi0os  *Air^AA«y. 
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parodied  to  a  higher  use  *.  Among  the  few  at  Athens  who  chap.  vm. 
opposed  the  enterprise  were  Sdkrates,  warned  against  it  by  his  ^PK??*^*?^ 
dsemon^^  and  the  astronomer  Met6n^  of  whom  a  strange  story  and  Metdn. 
is  told  which  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  symbolic  warnings 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He  set  fire  to  his  house,  counter- 
fating  madness  as  some  said^  in  order  to  get  ofE  holding  a 
command  in  the  invading  army.  Others  said  that  he  set 
fire  to  it  privily  by  night,  and  then  pleaded  his  loss  as  a 
ground  to  induce  the  people  to  excuse  his  son  from  the 
trierarchy  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot^.  Met6n  is  one  of 
the  only  two  real  characters  who  appear  in  the  Birds  by 
their  real  names ;  and  his  reception  in  Nephelokokkygia  is 
not  pleasant^.  Sdkrates  might  at  such  a  moment  have 
looked  for  some  favour  from  a  poet  who  for  once  was  on 
the  same  side ;  but  he  and  his  friend  Chaireph6n — neither 
beast  nor  bird,  but  bat — come  in  for  some  of  the  accustomed 
jeerings  ^.  More  strange  is  it  when  Gorgias,  in  a  passing 
allusion,  is  classed  among  barbarians  ®,  as  if  Aristophan^ 
had  wilfully  confounded  the  two  appeals  from  Leontinoi  and 
from  Siesta.  And  it  was  not  only  in  comedy  that  the  birds  Omens, 
gave  warning  to  Athens.  Out  of  the  Median  spoils  the  city 
had  dedicated  at  Delphoi  a  golden  Palladion  on  a  brazen 
palm-tree  with  golden  dates.     Bavens,  so  the  soothsayers 

>  Birds,  935  ; 

ah  8^  vdrtp  Krlmop  Afiyas, 

These  are  the  lines  of  Pindar  quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  333,  by  him  addressed 
to  Hier6n,  and  now,  with  lees  fitness,  to  Zeus.  Cf.  directly  after,  939.  In 
1297  the  words  ^vpeueoai^  tk  xirra  are  immediately  a  gibe  at  an  Athenian 
named  SyrakosioB ;  but  his  name  was  perhaps  brought  in  to  make  merriment  of 
a  wider  kind,  as  the  name  of  Oponntios  mentioned  jost  before  is  punned  on 
(153,1294). 

«  Plut  Nik.  13.  •  lb.  ♦  Birds,  992  et  seqq. 

*  Xup€<pca¥  1)  rvicrtpis.    See  1 281,  1296,  1564. 

*  Birds,  1698; 

fi6pfiapot  8'  tlfflr  yhos, 
Toprjflai  re  Kot  ^tXivroi, 
The  Scholiast  explains  that  this  Philippot  was  a  contemporary  orator, 
but  he  does  not  say  why  either  he  or  Gorgias  should  be  caUed  fidpfiapos. 
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CHAP.  viii.  of  Pythd  witnessed^  came  and  pecked  both  at  the  sacred 
image  and  at  the  dates  ^  Favourers  of  Athens  said  that 
the  tale  was  got  up  by  Syracusan  practice  at  Delphoi  *.  But 
Syracuse  could  have  had  no  hand  in  the  warning  voice  which 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  uSgsean.  The  Athenians  were 
bidden  to  send  for  the  priestess  of  Athene  at  Klazomenai. 
She  came,  and  she  was  found  to  bear  the  name  of  H^ychia^ 
a  name  which  sounded  as  a  voice  of  reproof  in  a  state  of 
things  so  full  of  unquietness  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Athens 
of  that  day  \ 
Madneet  But  the  alignments  of  Nikias  and  the  name  of  H^sychia 
enterprise.  ^^^  alike  fruitless  to  turn  the  people  of  Athens  from 
the  frantic  enterprise  on  which  their  hearts  were  set. 
No  piece  of  history  better  bears  out  the  suggestion  of 
Joseph  Butler  that  it  is  within  the  compass  of  possible 
things  that  a  whole  nation  may  go  mad  ^.  We  have  per- 
haps had  such  an  experience  within  the  last  forty  years. 
We  have  seen  a  nation  give  its  whole  soul  to  an  enter- 
prise which  did  not  indeed  lead  to  utter  overthrow  like 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  which  was  surely 


1854. 


*■  Plut.  Nik.  13;  h  8i  AfX^ots  IlaXX^oy  l^n/irc  xfi^o^  ^'^  ^potpueos 
XaXicov  /Sc/Si^/rds,  dv60rjfta  r^s  w6\€0fs  dw6  r&v  MijIk/eStP  dfHfftfiojy  rovr'  f kow- 
tow 1^*  4/^ip<tf  woXkis  vpoinrtrSfitvoi  xSpcuctt,  /eai  rhv  teapwdv  Sirra  XF^^^fow 
rod  ^oirtMOf  dvirpotyoi^  icai  icar^/SaAXor.  He  teUs  the  story  agaiO)  De  Pyth. 
Or.  8 ;  but  there  be  pats  it  h  rots  liietXueois  rwu  *A$fjyalaji^  dTvxn/taaiy, 
Perhaps  he  looked  on  the  whole  expedition  as  an  drvxiffui* 

'  lb. ;  0/  84  ravra  ft^y  Vpaaay  tXvai  AcAfAK  irX^^/iara  v^vtiajiiyajy  iwb 
Xvpcucoaivy, 

*  lb.    Have  we  a  reference  to  her  and  her  name  in  the  Birdii,  1320 ! 

Xo^Sa,  n60ot,  dftfip6auu  X^rct, 
r6  Tc  T^r  iytiy^poyos  *H<rvx^f 
Mfupoy  wp6aonroy. 

*  **  Why  might  not  whole  commanitiea  and  public  bodies  be  seized  with 
fits  of  insanity  as  well  as  individuals  ? "  He  goes  so  far  as  to  add : 
*'  Nothing  but  this  principle,  that  they  are  liable  to  insanity  equally  at 
least  with  private  persons,  can  account  for  the  major  part  of  the  trans- 
actions which  we  read  in  history.*'  The  story  is  told  by  Dean  Tucker, 
Address  and  Appeal  to  the  Landed  Interest,  p.  20.  I  have  to  thank  the 
Rev.  Albert  Watson,  of  Brasenose  College,  for  the  reference. 
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as  wild^  as  unjust^  as  utterly  lacking  in  any  reasonable  chap.  viu. 
hope  either  of  advantage  or  of  true  glory.  There  was  a 
fairer  plea  for  helping  Leontinoi  and  even  Siesta  than 
there  was  for  helping  the  Turk ;  yet  a  time  was  when  it 
was  said  that  those  who  protested  against  helping  the 
Turk  could,  like  Nikias,  Meton,  and  S6krat6s,  have  been 
counted  on  a  man's  fingers.  Another  parallel  has  been 
found  in  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  The  enterprise,  wild  in  itself^  seems 
wilder  still  when  we  think  of  the  position  in  which  Athens 
stood  at  the  moment  in  Old  Greece — ^how  precarious  was 
the  state  of  peace  between  her  and  her  most  powerful 
neighbours^  how  likely  it  was  that  an  enterprise  which 
touched  so  many  interests  in  Old  Greece  would  at  once 
cause  the  sleeping  lions  of  Peloponnesian  and  Boiotian 
enmity  to  wake  up  in  their  full  strength.  Maddest  of 
all  was  the  stage  which  we  have  not  yet  reached,  when 
one  expedition  to  Sicily  had  failed^  when  there  was  actual 
war&re  at  the  gates  of  Athens,  and  when  a  second  expedi- 
tion went  forth  to  fail  yet  more  utterly  than  the  first.  Prom 
any  point  of  view  we  wonder ;  from  the  Athenian  point  of 
view^  so  familiar  to  most  of  us^  we  are  tempted  to  lament 
and  to  rebuke.  The  historian  of  Sicily  may  be  allowed  to 
feel  some  inward  satisfaction  as  he  tells  how  well  Zeus  on 
Polichna  and  Artemis  in  the  Island  looked  after  their  faith- 
ful worshippers,  how  Athene  herself  better  loved  her  less 
lofty  house  in  Ortygia,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  her  own 
chosen  people  with  madness. 

We  have  spoken  of  omens  of  ill  which  might  have  Breaking 
warned  the  religious  mind  of  Athens  from  the  f rantic  ^^ J^  ^f 
undertaking.     Presently  came  the  most  frightful  warning  Hennfis. 
of  all.     The  famous  tale  of  the  breaking  of  the  figures 
of  Hermes  and  the  alleged  profanation  of  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis  concern  us  in  Sicily,  only  so  far  as  they  led 
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CHAP.  vni.  to  the  change  of  the  most  active  enemy  of  Syracuse  into 
her  most  zealous  and  efEective  friend  ^.  Perhaps  too  they 
concern  us  in  a  less  direct  way  when  we  remember  that 
a  historian  of  Sicily  held  that  the  wrath  of  Hermfe  at 
the  desecration  of  his  statues  was  shown  in  the  heavy 
blows  dealt  against  Athens  by  the  hands  of  HermokratSs 
son  of  Hermon,  descendant  of  Hermes  himself^.  With 
this  view  of  things  in  our  minds^  we  might  have  looked 
to  hear  that  the  goddesses  alike  of  Eleusis  and  of 
Sicily  stepped  in  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  them 
in  their  older  home  by  help  given  to  their  more  faithful 
servants  who  guarded  their  house  between  Epipolai  and 
Anapos.  That  seventy  years  later  Demeter  and  the 
Kore  guided  the  ship  of  Timole6n  to  the  deliverance 
of  Syracuse  ^,  while  they  are  not  recorded  to  have  in  any 
way  strengthened  the  hands  of  Hermokrates  or  Gylippos, 
may  possibly  mark  two  stages  in  the  growth  of  their 
Charge  Sikeliot  worship.  But  the  tale  of  the  godless  doings  in 
AlkibUdte.  Athens  concerns  us  directly  only  as  part  of  the  tale  of 
Alkibiades.  It  was  startling  when^  just  as  the  fleet  was 
on  the  point  of  sailings  one  of  the  three  appointed  generals 
was  suddenly  charged  with  a  share  in  acts  of  impiety  which 
were  sure  to  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the 
expedition  and  on  the  city.  Alkibiades  asked,  and  with 
reason^  for  an  immediate  trial.     It  was  not  fitting  that 

^  The  Hermes-breaking  would  concern  us  more  if  we  could  believe  the 
story  which  had  reached  Plutarch  (Alk.  iS),  that  the  Corinthians  did  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  Syracosans. 

'  So  thought  Timaios,  quoted  by  Longinus,  fr.  103,  C.  Mfiller,  i.  218  ^> 
toTj  il  'ABrjvaioii  dKovffi  wtpi  XnstXiav  ri^a  rp^w  im<pcavu  6Tt  th  rdv 
*Epfajp  datfir^ffayrts  9icL  tout'  iScatcav  biKtjv  o^x  ff*«rro  8^  Si*  tva  dy^pay 
hs  dv6  rod  irapayoftrfiivros  Sid  mripofy  ijy,  'EpfioKpdrrjv  rbv  "Ep/uavos. 
Plutarch  must  refer  to  the  same  passage  when  he  says  (Nik.  i),  rp 
vfpixovy  rSfv  *Epfut»  wpoffTffiaiyttv  avrois  rb  Jkufidvtoy,  &s  inr6  'EpjiOfcpdrow 
Tw  *Epfteayos  wkttffra  wfiffovrai  -rapd  rdv  w6\tfAov,  Cf.  Grote,  vii.  230. 
See  above,  p.  49. 

»  Plut.  Tim.  8. 
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he  should  go  forth  on  such  a  command  with  so  frightful  chap.  vm. 
a  charge  hanging  over  his  head^  an  object  for  every 
slander  that  his  enemies  might  bring  against  him  in  his 
absence.  Let  him  be  tried  at  once,  and  either  condemned 
or  acquitted.  If  condemned,  he  was  ready  to  bear  his 
punishment,  to  die,  if  so  it  was  decreed ;  if  acquitted^  he 
could  go  forth  on  his  command  with  a  good  hope  and  a 
good  conscience^.  But  his  enemies  were  too  strong  for 
him.  They  feared  the  result  of  an  immediate  trial  while  He  mu 
he  was  still  at  hand  in  the  height  of  his  influence  as  com-  ^^  " 
mander  of  the  expedition  on  which  men^s  hearts  were  set. 
They  feared  his  popularity  with  the  sailors;  they  feared 
above  all  that  the  contingents  from  Argos  and  Mantineia^ 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  Athenian  side  mainly 
through  his  influence,  might,  if  he  were  withdrawn  from 
the  command,  go  back  to  their  own  homes  ^.  Let  him 
go  forth  to  his  work,  the  orators  of  this  party  argued ; 
let  not  the  expedition  be  kept  back ;  when  the  evidence 
for  the  trial  was  ready,  he  might  be  summoned  home 
again.  In  other  words,  whether  AUdbiades  was  guilty  or 
innocent,  his  ^lemies  sought  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, 
while  they  put  together  chaises  against  him  which  he  had 
no  means  of  answering  ^. 

It  was  now  midsummer,  and  everything  was  ready  for  June,  415. 
the  great  armament   to   set  forth.     The  main  body  of  Greatnew 
the  allies,  with  the  provision-ships  and  the  other  vessels  armament, 
which  were  not  ships  of  war,  were  bidden  to  sail  straight 
for  Korkyra,  which  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting 

*  Thnc.  vi.  29.  i.  He  calU  on  them  ^  dvSrroi  vipi  airrov  dtafioXSis  &vod4' 
Xf(f^if  (SAA*  ij9rf  AvoKTflytiy,  cl  dStxcH  Plotardi  (A  Ik.  19)  has  many  more 
details. 

•  lb.  3 ;  Plat.  Alk.  19. 

'  A  suspicion  beoomea  of  some  value  when  it  is  guaranteed  by  Thucy- 
dides  (u.  s.)  ;  fiovk6fuvot,  ix  ful^ovoi  Hicifiok^  ^jv  ifuXXov  fi^  airrov  dir6¥T0i 
vopiuVf  furiwt/arTOV  K0fua$4vra  abriy  dyowiiraffOai, 
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CHAP.  vm.  for  the  whole  armament  ^.  The  Athenian  triremes^  with 
some  few  of  the  allies,  were  to  come  together  on  a  fixed 
day  in  the  haven  of  Peiraieus.  And  this  part  of  the  fleet, 
its  kernel  in  truths  formed  of  itself  a  striking  and  memor- 
able spectacle.  The  historian  stops  to  remark  that  fleets 
greater  in  numbers  had  been  brought  together  at  parti- 
cular moments  in  earlier  wars.  But  no  armament  so  great 
in  number  and  in  such  perfect  array  had  ever  gone  forth 
from  any  Greek  haven  bound  on  an  errand  so  distant  and 
likely  to  be  so  long^.  The  ships  were  ready  to  sail ;  all  the 
dwellers  in  Athens^  citizens  and  strangers^  were  ready  by 
the  shore  to  see  the  men  embark  who  were  to  sail  in  them. 
Many  went  to  see  the  last  of  their  kinsfolk  and  friends  who 
were  going  forth  to  the  dangers  of  so  distant  a  warfare. 
Hope  was  mingled  vrith  regret;  now  that  the  hour  of  parting 
was  come,  men  felt  more  keenly  the  dangers  of  the  enter- 
prise than  they  did  when  they  decreed  it  by  their  votes  ^. 

Its  perfect  But  the  armament  was  a  great  and  a  gallant  one,  one  that 

lifted  up  men^s  hearts  to  see  going  forth  from  their  own 

city.      Of  Athenian  triremes  the  men  of   Segesta   had 

asked  for  sixty;   sixty  were  there^  of  full  swiftness  and 

ready  for  naval  warfare ;  the  tale  of  a  hundred  asked  for 

by  Nikias  was  made  up  by  forty  more  which  served  as 

transports  for  the  heavy-armed*.      The  city  on  its  side, 

the  trierarchs  on  theirs,  had  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost 

to  bring  both  ships  and  crews  to  the  most  perfect  state 

^  Thuc.  vi.  30.  I.  The  reason  is  g**ven;  in  Utt0€w  A$p6ois  kwl  Axpay 
lamylay  t6v  *l6vio¥  ttafiaXowra^. 

*  lb.  31.  I ;  wapaatetvi^  ydp  afhrj  wpdntj  Uvktvacura  /uas  wSkton  hn^fui 
'EAAi/viJcp  iroXvr€X«TT<iTi7  8^  icai  cdir/)€rc<rr<in;  r&r  th  Uti^ov  rov  Xpiftvov 
iyivfTo.  He  mentioiiB  two  earlier  onee  as  equal  in  number  of  ships  and 
heavy-armed  ;  but  adils  (3),  dAAd  M  re  fipax**  vX^  &pftff^ffay  Koi  wapaaicfvi 
^^\jf,  otros  Zl  6  ar6\ot  us  xp^n^(  rt  Miuvos  ml  icar*  &fii^6T€pat  o5  ty  Wjy, 
Koi  yav&l  Koi  w*(f  d/ta  i(apTv$(ts, 

*  lb.  30.  2  ;  h  rf  wapdvri  icatp^^  &s  Ij^  (fttXXw  ft€TcL  teiyZviwi^  dXX^Xov* 
dwoXiwuVf  fwXXov  airrols  ^<T|f€i  rd  Scivd  1j  5t€  hpff^ii,iMrro  irXfiV. 

*  lb.  31.  3 ;  ifiJjforTo  fiXv  raxdas,  r^caap&KOVTa  Vk  ^Xtrafwyo^,  Cf.43. 1, 
and  above,  p.  104. 
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of  efficiency  *.     The  heavy-armed  soldiers  vied  with  one  chap,  vm, 
another  in  the  perfection  of  their  weapons  and  of  all  that 
belonged  to  their  military  array.    To  make  a  fair  show 
in  the  eyes  of  one  another  and  of  all  Greece  was  as  mnch 
in  their  minds  as  war&re  with  the  expected    enemy  ^ 
Much  wealthy  public  and  private,  was  on  board  the  ships ; 
not  a  few  looked  to  profit  in  the  distant  land  by  trade  as 
well  as  by  warfare  ^     Men's  minds  were  struck  by  the  Effect 
greatness  and  splendour  of  the  armament^  by  the  distant  mindi. 
service  on  which  it  was  sent,  and  by  the  boundless  hopes 
of  victory  and  dominion  with  which  that  distant  service 
had  stirred  all  hearts  \ 

At  last  the  moment  came  when  the  fleet  which  was  to  Sailmg  of 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  Segesta  and  Leontinoi,  which  was,  from  Pei- 
in  the  dreams  of  some^  to  make  Athens  mistress  of  Sicily  ^^^^' 
and  Africa  and  the  whole  western  seas,  was  ready  to  leave 
the  waters  of  Attica.     The  trumpet  bade  silence;   the 
prayers  usual  on  the  sailing  of  a  vessel  were  uttered,  not 
severally  in  each  ship,  but  by  the  whole  host  following 
the  words  of  the  herald^.     But  on  board  each  ship^  officers, 
soldiers^  seamen^  made  their  libations  to  the  gods  with  gold 
and  silver  cups.     On  shore  the  whole  multitude  of  specta- 
tors joined  in  the  prayer  •.    At  last  the  religious  rites  were 

'  Thno.  Ti.  31. 3 ;  rd  fikw  vavruebr  firfiXeus  Scnrdnut  rw  re  r/ntip&pxuif 
ml  T^  v6\imt  iKfroyrf$4v.    He  goes  on  with  detftilB. 

'  lb.  4 ;  (w4firf  bl  wp6s  re  ir<f>as  a^obs  &fta  tpiv  ytyiaOaif  f  rit  tMa<nos 
vptxirr&x!^  '^  4s  rolis  ^UXovt  "EXXtpms  4vi9ti^iw  fiaXXop  tttuurBrjpm  rifs 
liwifuan  «a2  k^ov<rhs  fj  M  voXc/iiovf  ir€ipaa/e€v^y, 

•  lb.  5;  6aa  M  tienific\§  rif  fj  nrparwimp'^  4fiiropos  txuv  lirAfi.  See 
Amold*8  note. 

•  lb.  6  ;  5n  lUynrrof  1j9tf  IkdwXovs  dird  rffs  ol«</af  Koi  M  lAtyltrrg  4\vl9i 
rSnf  iUKX&m»v  wp6t  rd  6«d^orra  Iw^xtif^fOri, 

'  lb.  3a.  I  ;  •vx^i  rdr  vofuCofJtiras  wp6  rrfs  dyaycrfrjt  oO  /card,  yavr 
iicdffrTjw,  (^fanvrts  94  (hi6  ic^pvKot  <»o«wrro.  They  were  "  taught  by  the 
prieet." 

•  lb.  a  ;  ^twiuxprro  Uicatd  dXXof  S^os  6  4«  rffs  yfis,  rw  rt  woXtrwv 
leal  cf  rcf  dWos  tCvovt  wapiiw  n^itn.  Some  nominal  i^t^/Mxoi  might 
not  be  «^i. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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CHAP.  vra.  over ;  the  psean  was  sung ;  the  ships  saQed  out  of  the  haven 
in  column ;  when  they  reached  the  open  sea^  a  strife  began 
which  could  make  its  way  first  to  Aigina  ^.  And  so  they 
sailed  on  in  pride  and  hope  towards  Korkyra,  leaving  yet 

The  one  more  omen  of  dread  behind  them  at  Athens.     The  day 

of  their  sailing  was  one  of  the  days  of  the  mournful  solem- 
nity of  the  Addnia,  rites  of  old  Phoenicia  translated  to  the 
soil  of  Hellas^  which  would  have  seemed  more  in  place  in 
Panormos  or  Motya  than  by  the  streams  of  Hissos  and 
Kephisos.  The  prayers,  the  pssans^  of  the  fleet  sailing 
forth  for  Sicily  were  strangely  mingled  with  the  wailing 
of  women  weeping  for  Tammuz^.  Images  were  taken 
from  their  places,  and  laid  on  the  earth  in  sign  of  sorrow. 
Mimic  rites  of  burial  were  gone  through  for  the  slain 
favourite  of  Aphrodite  \  And  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  saw  in  all  this  a  presage  of  what  might  be&ll  the 
host  which  had  just  set  forth  in  all  its  pride  ^. 

We  must  now  look  to  our  own  island.  While  these 
mighty  preparations  were  making  for  the  invasion  of 
Sicily^  we  have  no  sig^  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  Sicily 
itself,  save  the  one  vague  hint  that  Syracuse  had  found  it 
worth  while  to  tamper  with  the  prophetic  voice  of  Pythd  *. 
The  veil  is  not  lifted  till  the  Athenian  fleet  had  actually 
State  of  sailed  from  Peiraieus.  We  then  hear  how  men  felt  at 
Syracoie.  Syracuse  when  they  heard  that  the  invading  annada  was 
actually  on  its  voyage  for  Sicily.     The  general  feeling  in 

*  Thuo.  vi.  5a.  3 ;  M  lUpm  t6  vpStrw  UwXtAaarm  SfuXkat^  4^  M«XP< 
Alylvffs  iwoiovrro, 

*  PluL  Nik.  13;  o^  AX/70tff  M  imU  Tct  Twr  iiiupSi^  kif  ah  r^  ar^w 
k^ivtforw  inri$paTTQ¥.    'Aidn^ta  y^  cTxor  al  ywaiicts  t6t€, 

'  lb.;  ratpai  v«p2  oMi  [rd  tHetka]  ttat  tcowtrdl  ywtu/to^  1i<rar,  Cf. 
EMkiel,  ix.  14. 

*  lb.;  £<7TC  robs  h  \6yqf  woiwfUycvt  riW  rd  roiavTa  tviTx^paivta^  mX 
Z^Uhai  wtflt  Tfjs  vapaaicfvris  Uflrjjs  lui  ^wdfuvs,  /<i^  kafurpdnfra  Mti  dicfif^ 
^wti^awtcrdTfjif  irxjo^a  raxivt  ftapaif0j, 

*  See  above,  p.  108. 
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the  city  was  one  of  disbelief  ^  That  Athens,  at  snch  a  mo-  chap.  vm. 
ment,  without  the  shadow  of  any  reasonable  cause,  should 
send  forth  such  an  armament  as  report  spoke  of  for  a 
purposeless  attack  on  a  distant  land,  seemed  to  islanders 
shut  up  in  their  own  island  to  overleap  the  admitted 
bounds  of  human  folly.  Some  believed  the  story  to  be 
simple  invention;  others  rather  wished  that  it  might  be 
true^  as  the  discomfiture  of  the  invaders  in  such  a  case 
would  be  certain.  But  there  were  men  in  Syracuse  who 
knew  better  than  either,  who  both  knew  the  &ct  and 
understood  the  danger.  The  assembly  was  summoned^  Meeting 
under  the  presidency  of  the  g^ierals  of  the  commonwealth^  awembly. 
fifteen  in  number.  The  place  of  meeting  was  doubtless  in 
the  agora  y  in  the  flat  g^round  of  Achradina.  Many  speakers 
arose^  some  believing  the  report,  some  denying  it.  A  long 
debate  was  brought  to  an  end  by  two  memorable  speeches^ 
to  which  we  must  apply  our  usual  estimate.  They  may 
be  reports  of  the  general  substance  of  what  was  really 
spoken ;  they  are  at  least  what  a  contemporary  who  had 
every  means  of  knowledge  thought  that  the  two  speakers 
were  likely  to  have  said. 

Of  these  two  speakers  the  first  was  a  man  whom  we  well  SpeecheB 
know  already,  Hermokrates  son  of  Hermdn.     The  other  \x9i^  and 
was  a  certain  Athenagoras,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  be-  ^^^ 
fore  or  after^  but  who  is  described  as  the  leader  of  the 
people  and  the  man  in  whom  the  mass  of  the  citizens  put 
most  confidence  ^.     The  two  men  are  well  contrasted ;  the 
oligarch  in  home  politics  with  the  champion  of  democracy — 
the  official  man,  knowing  the  ins  and  outs  of  all  official 
af&urs,  with  the  popular  speaker,  who  holds  no  official  place, 
who  has  no  means  of  infbrmation  save  such  as  are  open  to 

*  Thno.  vi.  3a.  4 ;  If  rcb  Svpcuvoi^af  i)77^XA€to  yXv  voXXax^cr  tA  ircpJ 
Tov  MtXiw^  06  /Urroc  htitrr^^i^To  kv\  voX^  -xpiivw  Miw, 

•  lb.  35.  a ;   'A0rj¥ay6pas,  ts  t^/wv  tc  wpoardrtp  ^w  icci  h  rf  wap6m 
wiOay&raros  rots  voXAoTf . 

I   2 
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CHAP.  VIII.  every  citizen,  whose  only  source  of  power  and  influence  is 
that  his  fellow-citizens  choose  to  set  store  hy  what  he 
says.  As  we  follow  the  story,  it  is  plain  that  neither 
Athenagoras  nor  Hermokrat^  was  at  that  moment  in  office. 
Position  of  Athenagoras  assuredly  was  not.  The  name  by  which  he 
goras.  ^  described,  one  familiar  at  Athens,  has  sometimes  been 
taken  for  a  formal  title ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that 
both  at  Athens  and  at  Syracuse  it  simply  means  the  man 
in  whom  the  people  trust,  who  is  expected  to  come  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  people,  but  whose  influence  is  purely 
personal  and  not  official^.  A  tribuntis  plebis,  a  defensor 
populi,  was  assuredly  not  needed  in  commonwealths  like 
Athens  and  Syracuse,  where  the  assembled  people  had  all 
power  in  their  own  hands.  Nor  would  it  seem  that  Her- 
mokrat^  was  at  that  moment  in  office ;  he  certainly  was 
Official  not  one  of  the  generals  presiding  at  the  meeting.  But  he 
porit?^**  belonged  to  an  official  class;  he  had  been  in  office  and  he  was 
likely  to  be  in  office  again ;  he  spoke  with  all  the  weight  of 
a  man  experienced  in  the  immediate  management  of  affairs, 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  orator  who  criticizes  matters 
from  without.  L^ally  Hermokrates  and  Athenagoras 
were  simply  two  citizens  in  the  assembly,  with  equal  right 
of  speaking  and  voting.     Practically  there  was  the  same 

^  I  cannot  belieye  tliat  ^fiiOv  vpoffrdrrji  means  any  definite  office  known 
to  the  law,  any  more  than  dtf/mycrfif  does.  The  ^/jfiov  %po<nimjt  was  the 
man  whom  the  multitude  expected  to  come  forward  as  their  champion — 
kv  T^  'wap6vri,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  trust  him.  He  need  not  even 
have  been  so  definitely  marked  out  as  our  Prime  Minister,  Leader  of  the 
House,  and  Leader  of  Opposition,  all  of  them  positions  unknown  to  the 
law.  The  d^/xov  wpoardrris  comes  nearest  to  the  Leader  of  Opposition,  but 
with  this  difierence,  that  the  Leader  of  Opposition,  though  not  at  the  time 
in  office,  is  sure  to  belong  to  the  official  class. 

See  Aristoph.  Knights,  1123.  IMmoe,  in  his  character  of  despot,  used 
the  wpocrdrffs  as  liis  sponge ; 

k\4wtoptA  re  Po6\ofmi 

rp4<p€iv  iva  vpotrr&Tipr 

rovTOv  V,  iJror  jf  irA^, 
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kind  of  difference  between  them  which  there  is  in  our  own  chap.  vm. 
House  of  Commons  between  the  Right  Honourable  mem* 
ber,  versed  in  affairs,  whether  actually  on  the  Treasury 
bench  or  not^  and  the  Honourable  member  on  the  cross- 
benches,  who  has  no  position  but  what  he  makes  for 
himself  by  his  words,  but  whose  words  are  perhaps  looked 
for  with  eagerness  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

Hermokrates  then,  believing  himself  to  have  the  bestSoeeoh 
information  on  every  point  ^,  began  by  saying  that  he  was  kratds. 
going  to  tell  them  a  true   tale,  but  that  he  hardly  ex* 
pected  to  be  beUeved  in  telling  it.     People  who  told  un- 
popular truths  must  expect^  not  only  to  carry  no  conviction 
with  them^  but  to  be  themselves  looked  on  as  unwise^. 
However  much  they  might  be  amazed  at  the  news,  theTheAthe- 
Athenians  were  coming  with  a  vast  force  for  warfare  by  r^Hy*^ 
land  and  sea.     They  were  coming  under  the  pretext  of  <5^™"^* 
helping  their  allies  at  Segesta  and  of  restoring  the  Leon* 
tines  3 ;  their  real  purpose  was  to  get  possession  of  Sicily^ 
and  first  and  foremost  of  Syracuse.      For  the  invaders 
deemed  that^  if  Syracuse  were  won^  all  the  rest  would 
easily  follow.     They  would  be  in  Sicily  before  long ;   it 
was  the  business  of  his  hearers  to  get  themselves  in  readi* 
ness  for  the  defence  with  all  speed.     They  must  neither 
disbelieve  and  take  no  heed,  nor  yet  must  they  despise 
the  enemy,  and  so  be  taken  by  him  while  still  unarmed  *, 
Nor  need  those  who  believed  the  truth  be  over-discouraged 
at  the  power  and  daring  of  the  enemy.     Their  vast  force  His  hopes, 
will  neither  make  them  better  able  to  do  mischief  nor 


^  Thuc  Ti.  33.  4 ;  &s  <r<up&s  cUpupcs  cld^rai  rd  w*pl  airrwv,  and  jast  after 
in  33.  I,  w*i$0ry  7c  l/ioirrdK  ffa^<rr€p6y  ri  Mpov  cldciv  \iy«iy, 

'  lb.  33.  I ;  o^  /t6yov  oif  wt($wffiw,  dXXc^  mt  &ippo¥€s  domvciy  ttvcu. 

'  lb.  a  ;  wp6<f»aaty  iaIv  'BrfiaTcdmr  ivfi/tax^^t  ^^  Acovrd^oir  Karoud^u. 

*  lb.  3 ;  Koi  fifyn  mtro^porfiaaants  &(f>pascToi  Krj<p^fft<r$€  fiffTt  dviaHf 
aatrrts  rov  ^^fonarros  d/uK^cert, 
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CHAP.  ym.  secure  themselves  against  loss  ^.  It  may  even  in  one  way- 
be  a  gain ;  it  will  frighten  the  other  Sikeliot  cities^  and 
make  them  the  more  ready  to  act  in  concert  with  Syracuse. 
If  the  Syracusans  can  either  overcome  the  invaders  or  drive 
them  away  without  having  accomplished  their  purpose^  their 
deed  will  be  noble  and  &mous.  And  that  the  invaders  will 
be  really  able  to  accomplish  their  purpose  in  the  teeth  of 
Syracusan  resistance  he  does  not  fear  in  the  least.  He  goes 
on  to  speak  of  other  great  and  distant  enterprises^  under- 
taken both  by  Greeks  and  barbarians^  which  had  failed, 
as  he  believes  this  of  Athens  will  fail  also.  Preeminent 
among  them  he  quotes  the  Persian  invasion  of  Old  Greece^ 
through  the  failure  of  which  Athens  herself  had  risen  to 
greatness. 

Hermokrat^  then  goes  on  to  his  practical  counsels, 
which  are  conceived  in  a  very  different  strain  from  those 
which  he  had  set  forth  in  his  speech  at  Gela  nine  years 
earlier.  Sicily  is  no  longer  looked  on  as  a  separate  world, 
from  all  meddling  in  which  even  Greeks  of  other  lands  are 
to  be  carefully  kept  out.  He  is  no  longer  silent  as  to  the 
existence  of  barbarian  neighbours,  both  in  and  out  of  Sicily. 

Alliances    His  advice  to  his  countrymen  now  is  to  call  in  the  help 

sought  for;  of  every  possible  ally,  far  and  near,  Greek  and  barbarian. 

Sikels;  They  are  to  send  to  the  Sikels,  to  confirm  some  in 
their  alliance  or  allegiance,  and  to  seek  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  others  '.  The  difference  is  clearly  marked  be- 
tween the  Sikels  of  the  east  coast,  &miliar  to  Syracuse  as 
subjects,  neighbours,  or  enemies,  and  the  Sikel  towns  of 
the  interior,  now  &st  beginning  to  advance  in  power  and 

Sikeliots ;  in  Hellenic  culture.  The  Sikeliot  cities  were  to  be  called 
on  to  help  in  a  danger  which  was  common  to  all  of  them. 


His  pre- 
sent and 
fonner 
views. 


*  Thao.  vi.  33. 4  ;  oijT€  y^  0\dwT€tv  ^fMs  w\€loif  otol  tc  tfrovrai  j)  t&ax^iv, 
M*  5ri  fic7(&Afr  crrSkqf  Mpxoi^'raif  dvca<f>€\tis, 

^  Jb,  ^  1;  Koi  h  Toift  SurcXo^f  v4fjaroyT(s  robs  fikw  fjuiWov  fit^Mcdt- 
ftt$a,  rois  8c  tpiXJay  koI  (vfifMxiay  wtip^/uBa  irotcurtfoi. 
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The  Greeks  of  Italy  were  to  be  urged  to  join  in  theoHAP.  vm. 
alliance  with  those  of  Sicily;  if  they  refused  this,  they  ^**^<*** » 
should  be  prayed  at  least  not  to  receive  the  Athenians  into 
their  havens  ^.  Envoys  were  to  be  sent  to  Iiaced»mon  and  Pelopon- 
Corinth,  praying  those  cities  both  to  send  speedy  help  to 
Sicily  and  to  stir  up  the  war  again,  against  Athens  at 
home*.  All  these  counsels  are  obvious;  it  is  more  re- 
markable when  Hermokrates  counsels  his  countrymen,  but 
counsels  them  in  a  tone  which  shows  that  he  thought 
that  the  advice  might  sound  strange,  to  send  an  embassy 
to  Carthage  \  He  distinctly  says  that  the  Carthaginians  Carthage. 
lived  in  constant  fear  of  an  Athenian  attack,  and  that  they 
might  not  be  unlikely  to  give  some  help  to  Syracuse 
against  a  common  enemy  ^.  Such  help  might  be  either 
open  or  secret ' ;  he  enlarges  on  the  wealth  of  Carthage  ^ ; 
he  has  clearly  neither  hope  nor  wish  to  bring  a  Punic  host 
into  Sicily  even  as  allies  of  Syracuse;  but  he  feels  that 
the  hands  of  Syracuse  might  be  greatly  strengthened  by  a 
Carthaginian  subsidy.  On  this  most  interesting  part  of 
the  subject  we  are  sorry  to  hear  no  more.  We  do  not 
hear  whether  any  Syracusan  embassy  really  went  to  Car- 
thage; it  is  certain  that  no  Carthaginian  help  came  to 
Syracuse. 

But  the  most  striking  and  the  most  practical  part  of  the  He  exhorts 
advice  of  Hermokrates  is  where  he  counsels  his  fellow- cuLnrto 
citizens  to  take  a  step  which  he  knows  will  be  startling  ^J^^bl^ 

*  Thuc.  vi.  34. 1 ;  xal  h  r^  'IraXicof  [w4fAwcjft(v  wp4<rPfis],  Sww  1j  ^vfiftaxiop 
w(H&ii«$a  4fuv,  1j  ftj)  dix^'"^^^  *A$rpmiotn, 

'  lb.  3  ;  wifiweafuy  82  leal  h  rijv  AajetSalfiwa  Kcd  is  K6pi¥$c¥,  MfAfvot 
Mpo  Hard  rdxos  ^oi/^ciV  Kal  rbv  heti  w6\€/wv  Kivttv,  This  is  very  different 
from  the  counsel  in  the  speech  at  Gela ;  still  one  woold  have  looked  for 
some  more  marked  mention  of  the  metropolis. 

'  lb.  2  ;  ioM€t  ^  fjuM  Kol  h  Eapxn^^^  dftuvop  cfvcu  w4/ixp<u, 

*  lb.    See  Appendix  VIL 

•  lb. ;  ffroi  Kpwpa  y€  1j  <paytpSas. 

•  lb. ;  9waroi  94  e/«ri  fjidKiffra  rwv  rvv,  fiov\fj$4vT€r  XP^^^^  *t^  ***^  rfpTw- 
pov  tXtiarov  M4itTrjyTm,  S$€v  5  t€  ir<$Xc/iOf  Koi  rdWa  €hnopu. 
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CHAP.  vuL  and  unpalatable  for  them  to  hear  of  ^  If  they  are  wise, 
they  will  not  wait  for  the  Athenians  to  attack  them.  They 
will  do  better  to  meet  them  on  the  road.  Let  them  join, 
with  all  the  Sikeliots,  if  possible,  at  any  rate  with  as  many 
as  they  can  win  to  their  side,  and  go  forth  with  their 
whole  naval  force,  victualled  for  two  months,  and  sail  as 
far  as  the  furthest  point  of  lapygia.  The  question  will 
thus  be,  not  whether  the  Athenians  shall  make  conquests 
in  Sicily  or  land  in  Sicily  at  all,  but  whether  they  shall 
get  back  home  again  from  the  expedition  which  will  thus 
be  cut  short  ^.  The  advantage  will  be  on  the  Sikeliot 
side.  The  distance  on  their  side  is  much  shorter;  they 
will  be  able  to  attack  the  enemy  when  they  are  wearied 

Friendship  with  their  long  voyage.  They  will  have  the  friendly 
haven  of  Taras  as  a  base  of  operations  and  a  place  of 
shelter  in  case  of  need ;  the  enemy  will  have  to  shift  for 
himself  how  he  can  along  desert  or  unfriendly  coasts, 
where  the  Sikeliots  will  be  able  to  attack  or  harass  or 
blockade  him  at  pleasure  ^.  If  this  plan  is  followed,  the 
Athenians  will  not  venture  to  set  forth  from  Korkyra; 
the  expedition  will  either  be  driven  on  into  the  winter  or 
else  g^ven  up  altogether^.  Furthermore  Hermokrates  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  most  experienced  of  the  Athenian 
generals  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  war;  he  has  been 
forced  into  the  command  against  his  will  and  would  gladly 
seize  any  excuse  for  going  back  ^.     In  such  a  case  daring 


^  Thuo.  Yi.  34.  4 ;  t  9^  fiiXiara  iy^  re  wofd(et  IvUcaipw,  h/jitts  re  Jkd.  t6 
^vyij$€s  Ijavxoy  i^xtcrr*  6y  i^4an  wti$oia$(  6fion  tlpfifffrrcu.  This  rebake  of 
SyiucQBan  lack  of  enterprise  should  be  noticed. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  vi.  34.  4 ;  itjkw  voi^ffat 
airroiis  &rt  ob  wtpi  t$  S{«cA/f  [aL  Trjt  St/rcAiof]  wp6rtpov  farm  6  dyiiv  Ij  rov 
Ixc/rovs  'w^pauaOijym  t6¥  ^linnw. 

'  Thaa  vL  34.  5.    Bee  Arnold's  note. 

*  lb.  6 ;  k^wffOTJiviu  hy  t$  &pq.  h  x^t/^c^  4  icaTav?iay4yTCLS  rfr  ddoteffT^ 

^  lb. ;  dAActft  re  mat  rov  iforHpordrov  r&r  {TTpanjyvWf  in  lyiit  <Uovw, 
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is  the  wisest  policy.  General  opinion  will  go  with  those  chap.  vm. 
who  strike  the  first  blow.  The  Athenians  look  for  no 
resistance.  They  despise  us,  and  justly,  because  we  did 
not  help  the  Lacedsemonians  to  overthrow  them  ^.  If  they 
find  themselves  attacked  first,  they  will  be  struck  with 
fear;  they  will  rate  the  Sikeliot  power  beyond  its  real 
strength  ^  AU  these  things^  Hermokrat^  argues,  are  in 
&vour  of  the  Syracusans.  But  they  must  not  be  led  to 
despise  the  enemy;  they  must  make  every  preparation  to 
meet  him.  As  to  the  &ct8  of  the  case  there  is  no  doubt. 
They  may  be  assured  that  the  enemy  is  coming  and  that 
he  is  abready  on  his  voyage. 

The  mass  of  the  assembly  were  not  with  Hermokrates  K  Feeling 
The  more  part  were  not  inclined  to  any  efforts.     They  dis-  Meembly ; 
believed  his  story.     Some  treated  the  whole  thing  as  a^!J[J^*^ 
subject  for  laughter ;  others  said  that,  if  the  Athenians  did  diBtrusted. 
come,  they  would  be  able  to  give  them  more  than  as  good 
as  they  brought^.     Of  this  frame  of  mind  the  popular 
opposition-speaker  Athenagoras  made  himself  the  mouth- 
piece.    His  speech  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
whole  collection  of  Thucydides.     Whether  actually  spoken 
or  not^  it  exactly  suits  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker. 
It  is  the  speech  of  an  honesty  thoughtful^  and  patriotic 
man^  but  a  man  not  well  informed  as  to  &cts.    It  is  the 
speech  of  one  who  has  no  direct  share  in  administration^ 
but  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  and  often  to  blame  those 

dttotrros  i^oufjUyov  Koi  AfffUrov  h»  wp6<paffiw  \a06irrot  cf  n  d^ioxp^vi^  d^' 

^  Thac  vi.  34. 8 ;  Mpxp"^''^'^  if*^  ^  ^1^  dfnnrofthfois,  iucaUn  MarrpwM&rts, 
hri  aifTi]^  ob  /icrd  AaM€9cufM»ivy  ifOtipofuy,  See  above^  p.  2$,  and  Ap- 
pendix IV. 

'  lb. ;  d  9*  fSMCF  wapiL  jp^ixqw  roKfii/faairrat,  rf  dlSotcfyr^  /mXXoy  h»  /cara- 
wkayuty  4  rp  Sard  rov  dkrfiovs  tw&iui,    Ct  Alkibiadte,  above,  p.  98. 

'  lb.  35.  I ;   6>d')fO¥  4  "f^  wurrwoy  rf  'EptioKpdrti  mt  ^fio6ii€Pow  rd 

*  lb. ;  cl  imI  tkBoifw,  ri  h»  S/x&^cior  airrc^  t  ri  oific  &k  /icrfor  &imw6$oity ; 
SXXoi  ik  kqX  vdrv  mrw^pwovrrtt  k%  yiktrra  irpewoy  rb  wpdy/M. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  who  have.  As  a  connsellor  for  the  needs  of  the  moment^ 
^ raiaiuttd  ^^^'"^'^  ^^^  wholly  wrong  and  Hermokrates  was 
Hermo-  wholly  right;  but  AthSnagoras  was  not  without  good 
grounds  for  watching  with  a  careful  and  even  a  suspi- 
cious eye  every  step  taken  or  proposed  by  HermokratSs 
and  his  party.  That  AthSnagoras  mistook  the  &cts  of 
the  case  was  perhaps  not  wholly  his  own  fault.  The 
private  member,  with  no  special  means  of  information^  had 
to  watch  and  criticize  the  official  member^  official,  even  if 
not  holding  office,  who  had  special  means  of  information^ 
but  whose  advantage  in  this  way  was  counterbalanced 
in  the  popular  mind  by  a  feeling  that^  in  home  politics 
at  leasts  he  was  dangerous.  When  events  had  once 
proved  that  Hermokrat^  was  right  in  his  facts^  that 
the  danger  really  was  such  as  he  described^  HermokratSs 
became,  and  most  justly,  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Ath^nagoras. 
But  as  long  as  the  &cts  were  doubtful^  there  was  no 
lack  of  reason  on  the  side  of  Ath^nagoras.  In  time  of 
war  Hermokrates  could  be  trusted  before  all  men  not  to 
betray  the  commonwealth  to  the  enemy.  In  time  of  peace 
it  was  by  no  means  dear  that  he  might  not  be  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  existing  constitution  of  the  commonwealth 
in  the  interest  of  himself  or  his  party.  Worthy  of  all  con- 
fidence in  time  of  actual  war^  he  was  not  equally  trust- 
worthy as  long  as  things  had  not  got  beyond  rumours  of 
wars. 

But   the  position  and  language  of  AthSnagoras  have 

a  wider  range  than  merely  as  illustrating  the  politics  of 

Syracuse  in  his  own  day.     They  throw  light  on  some  of 

the  most  general  and  most  remarkable  facts  of  man^s  poli- 

Growth      tical  nature.     It  is  much  easier  to  draw  up  a  democratic 

official        constitution  than  to  work  it,  when  drawn  up^  in  a  demo- 

^*"  *"*       cratic  spirit.     The  dislike  to  exertion^  the  shrinking  from 

bodies.        putting  onescIf  forward  without  some  special  call^  is  very 
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strong  in  the  mass  of  mankind.  It  has  become  a  proverb  ohap.  yra. 
that  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  bnsiness.  And  this  is 
true  from  one  side;  bnt  it  is  equally  true  that  what  is 
everybody's  business  is  sure  to  become  somebody's  special 
business.  In  some  men  the  love  of  business  is  inborn. 
They  must  be  employed^  be  the  employment  never  so 
petty  and  uninviting.  Without  consciously  putting  them-* 
selves  forward^  they  do  put  themselves  forward  in  every 
matter.  Without  consciously  asserting  that  ^'  we  are  they 
that  ought  to  speak^"  they  instinctively  assume  that  it  is 
for  them  to  speak  and  to  be  listened  to  on  all  points. 
And  men  are  apt^  from  the  mere  willingness  that  trouble 
should  be  taken  off  their  hands^  to  take  such  men  at 
their  own  estimate  of  themselves.  In  bodies  therefore 
whose  constitution  is  strictly  democratic,  bodies  where 
there  is  nothing  really  answering  to  office  or  opposition^ 
bodies  where  the  position  of  every  member  is  formally  as 
good  as  that  of  every  other,  a  qtiosi  oligarchic^  a  quaH 
official^  class  is  always  likely  to  arise.  It  forms  itself  in 
assemblies  where  any  influence  of  wealth  or  rank  is  out 
of  the  question;  it  comes  by  a  kind  of  natural  or  un- 
natural selection ;  influence  by  no  means  always  fsJls  to 
the  men  of  the  most  striking  ability^  but  rather  to  those 
who  are  most  willing  to  toil  at  the  least  attractive  forms 
of  drudgery.  Without  real  office,  they  form  an  official 
class;  it  is  for  them  to  speak  and  to  act;  it  is  for  others, 
if  they  dare,  to  doubt^  to  question,  to  answer^  to  take  their 
chance  of  encouragement  or  discouragement  on  the  part 
of  the  assembly  in  general. 

That  this  tendency  of  mankind  existed  in  the  ancient  Aristo- 
commonwealths   is    clear;   but   in  them   it  entered  into  official 
partnership  with  another  tendency.     No  Greek  state  was  *«^^®°ci«"- 
so  wholly  democratic  as  altogether  to  shut  out  the  ex- 
istence of   an    oligarchic  party.     The    ancient   families, 
shorn  of  political  privilege,  still  kept  up  their  importance 
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CHAP.  vni.  in  their  own  eyes  and  also  in  those  of  the  people  at  large. 
Some  were  clothed  with  a  sacred  character  by  virtue  of 
hereditary  priesthoods;  some  were  illustrious  by  exploits 
as  well  as  by  descent;  some^  like  Nikias^  won  universal 
favour  by  their  personal  demeanour  and  by  a  judicious 
employment  of  their  wealth.  Suspected,  but  at  the  same 
time  honoured,  they  were  habitually  chosen  before  other 
men  to  the  high  places  of  the  state;  above  all,  they 
were  likely  to  be  chosen  to  them  at  an  earlier  age  than 
men  who  had  to  make  their  reputations  for  themselves. 
The  official  class  which  was  sure  to  grow  of  itself  was 
largely  formed  of  the  oligarchic  class,  and  an  oligarchic 
spirit  beyond  that  of  mere  officialism  was  likely  to  spread 
even  among  those  members  of  it  who  were  not  of  illus- 
trious birth.  Of  the  official  class  at  Athens,  the  magis^ 
trates  who  defraud  the  assembly  of  its  rights  ^,  the  men 
to  whom  embassies  and  offices  fall  in  their  youth  while 
they  never  come  to  the  worthy  elders  of  the  commons*, 
a  vivid  picture  is  drawn  in  the  Achamians  of  Aristophanes. 
Ath&iagoras  of  Syracuse  had  clearly  to  struggle  against  a 
body  of  the  same  kind,  against  men  who  could  be  at  least 
suspected  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  state  to  the 
profit  of  themselves  or  their  party,  men  who  kept  the 
people  at  large  out  of  that  knowledge  of  a&irs  which  they 
might  rightly  claim,  men  who,  it  would  seem,  had  cried 

*  Aohani.  40,  56 ; 

^9pts  wfVT^yuSt  iiSurcTTC  rj)y  bcitXrfalav,  k.t.K 
»  lb.  607; 

aXrioy  8i  rl 
tfua  fih^  dtl  /ua$o(pofmp  Afntjyiwtf, 
rwSl  9k  tai94v^;  krtdw,  &  Mapik&»tj, 
ijiri  wtwpi<rfi€vicas  ab  voKibs  &v\   kA, 
dyhtwrt"  ttalroi  7*  karl  aii^ponf  KdpyArtjs. 
Ti  8a2  ApAtcuXXot  KtO^piirfs  4  nptyi^; 
oVUw  ru  l/tSfy  rdicfidrap*  fj  robs  Xa6yaf ; 
06  <f>affiv.    dXX'  6  Koic^pas  icat  AdfMxos, 
Here  is  one  at  least  of  our  enemies,  who  also  saw  Hdrakleia  on  the 
Pontos;  Thuo.  iv.  75.  a. 
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Wolf,  wolf,  so  often  that  they  were  not  believed  when  the  chap.  vin. 
wolf  was  at  the  door  indeed. 

The  popidar  leader  b^^s  by  setting  forth  his  ntter  dis-  AthdnA. 
belief  in  the  tale  told  by  Hermokrates.     The  Athenians  are  deniet  the 
not  coming ;  the  story  is  got  up  by  the  oligarchs.     They  J^^^,^ 
seek  to  throw  the  people  into  a  state  of  groundless  alarm, 
in  order  that  some  special  commands  may  be  granted  to 
themselves,  which  they  may  turn  to  the  overthrow  of  demo- 
cratic freedom  ^     Such  things  had  happened  before ;  Syra* 
cuse  had  seen  both  tyrannies  and  oligarchies  K    There  must 
have  been  many  elderly  men  among  the  hearers  of  Ath^na- 
goras  who  could  remember  the  tyranny  of  Thrasyboulos  and 
of  Hierdn;  few,  if  any,  could  remember  the  rule  of  the 
Gkunoroi ;  but  all  had  heard  of  it  from  &thers  and  grand- 
&thers.     That  the  Athenians  were  not  coming  Athenagoras 
argued  on  i  priori  grounds,  grounds  which  show  that  he 
had  not  fuUy  fitthomed  the  depths  of  human  folly.    The  Tlie  Athe- 
Athenians  had  too  much  sense,  too  much  experience,  totoowiir 
come  where  they  were  sure  to  meet  only  with  defeat  \  ^  *'^°^®- 
He  even  wishes  that  they  would  come ;  so  sure  is  he  that 
the  power  of  Syracuse  would  overthrow  them  *.     He  en- 
larges, like  Nikias  at  Athens,  on  the  lack  of  any  Athenian 
force  that  could  match  the  Syraeusan  horse*     He  argues, 
much  less  justly  as  the  event  proved,  that  Athens  could 
not  bring  by  sea  any  considerable  force  of  heavy-armed, 
and  he  had  clearly  no  notion  of  the  great  inferiority  of 

*  Thuc.  vi.  38.  I,  2,  They  Bought,  Karaw\^{earr«s  rd  ifUrtpov  ir\rf$ot, 
atrrci  rrjs  ir6Ktws  Spx^^v* 

*  lb.  3 ;  Totydproi  9i  avrcl  1)  wdXij  iJ^wK  6X4y^a  f^h^  i^<'Vx<iC<<»  crracrctj  Bk 
woXkds  Moi  dyShfas  0^  ir/)ds  rohs  wokt/dovs  vXc/oros  i)  irp6s  aMjv  dvaipurai^ 
rvpaywlBas  6k  ivriv  5t€  kojL  hnfamtUK  iZUcovs, 

^  lb.  36.  3 ;  htitU  Z\  Ifv  €Z  fiovXt^ffoBf,  o{nt  i(  Sfv  oSroi  dYfiWovffi  ckO" 
iiovur€skoyiHC0f  rd  clir^ra,  dAA*  i(  Siv  dy  dvOpwuoi  dttrol  icai  woWSiv  (fiweipoi, 
&cw€p  lyilf  *A0rp^ovt  d^iSf,  Zpiurtiav. 

*  This  comes  in  the  opening  words  of  the  speech ;  to^  iibf  'AOijvaiom 
ZffTts  /n^  fio6\erai  oCtv  kok&s  <^poinjff(u,  teat  {nrnxttpiovi  ^fM^  ywMiu  h$d6€ 
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CHAP.  vm.  Syracuse  in  that  arm  \     He  believes  that  the  invaders  would 

They  wiU   be  sure  of  defeat,  even  if  they  could  make  their  base  of 
be  de- 
feated if     operations  in  a  Sicilian  city  equal  in  size  to  Syracuse  ^ 

come.  ^  How  much  more  when  all  Sicily  would  join  against  them*, 
when  they  would  have  to  encamp  where  they  could,  with 
no  defence  against  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  save  haply  a 
few  stray  horsemen  from  S^^esta  ^.  Indeed  he  does  not 
believe  that,  if  they  do  come,  they  will  ever  land  at  all; 
Syracuse  has  a  force  strong  enough  to  hinder  them  \ 

This  overweening  confidence,  this  rose-coloured  picture  of 
the  military  and  naval  strength  of  Syracuse,  most  likely 
goes  further  than  anything  that  the  real  AthSnagoras  said ; 
but  it  is  the  line  of  argument  which  one  in  his  position  was 
pretty  certain  to  take.  Prom  the  unwisdom  of  his  view  of 
foreign  affairs  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  his  setting  forth 
of  internal  politics.  He  rebukes  the  young  oligarchs  who 
sought  for  power  and  oflice  before  the  legal  age*;  he 
defends  democracy  from  the  charges  which  they  brought 
Athdna-  against  it,  and  he  takes  the  opportunity  to  give  the  best 
§^^Q  definition  ever  given  of  that  misapplied  and  slandered 
of  demo-  name.  Many  writers,  Greek  and  others,  have  striven  to 
tell  us  what  democracy  is  and  is  not ;  but  none  has  ever 
set  forth  its  nature  so  truly  and  so  clearly  as  the  dema- 
gogue of  Syracuse.  The  words  are  doubtless  those  of  the 
Athenian  historian ;  but  it  is  something  that  Thucydides 

*  Thac.  vi  37. 1 ;  M*  iwXirtu  lffow\i0tts  tiA  ^/juripois,  M  vtSh^  yt  iX$6vras. 
Ai  be  says  only  UrowXjj0tts,  thia  may  be  literally  tme. 

'  lb.  a  ;  «l  w6Xa^  Mpea^  roca^rfp^  Sffm  'Svpiueovcai  tUrtv,  iX$oi€w  lxorr<f» 
Ktd  iftopw  oUtifatarriS  rbv  w6Xtfuv  woiotrro. 

'  lb. ;  9  906  y€  9i^  h  watrg  woKtfjtltf  XuttXUf,  (wrHjffrrat  ydp, 

*  lb.  I ;  oC6^  fwwovs  dtcokovO^ffoms  oW  dbrlA^  woptaBtfaofiirom,  fl  /n) 
iXlyovt  rtpdt  m/A  ^EytinaiMt,  In  2,  he  describes  their  encampment  l« 
fficrpnUan^f  whkdi  reminds  one  of  the  yvwdpta  and  wvpyllka  in  whidi  Ddmoa 
(Arist  Ejiights,  793)  dwelled  for  eight  yean. 

'  lb.  37.  2;  rd  8)  i^^arar  o^  ^  irpar^ovu  a^c^  t^  7^  ijrfWftai' 
Totro&r^  Ti)r  ^tAtrSpaa^  wnpaaKtvijiv  /cptUrirv  vo/d{u. 

*  lb.  38.  5 :  W  iMi2  fio^kta$§,  i  wt^/rtpoi ;  irirtpor  dpxHw  ijfty;  dAA*  0^ 
liTo/ior. 
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looked  on  Athenagoras  as  worthy  of  having  such  an  utter-  ohap.  vni. 
ance  of  political  wisdom  put  into  his  mouth.  He  uses  the 
name  democracy  in  its  true  political  sense,  the  sense  of 
Perikl^^  Isokrates,  and  Polybios^  a  sense  which  has  been 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  philosophical  prejudices 
even  of  Aristotle^.  With  Athenagoras  democracy  is  no 
corruption,  no  falling  away  from  any  higher  model;  he 
does  not  discuss  the  abstract  claims  of  ideal  kingship  or 
of  ideal  aristocracy;  he  takes  the  actual  and  lawful  consti- 
tution of  Syracuse  as  he  finds  it,  and  contrasts  it  with  the 
tyrannies  and  oligarchies  which  had  been  in  past  times^  and 
which^  if  the  people  did  not  watch  over  their  rights^  might 
be  again.  The  definition  lies  in  a  nutshell;  democracy 
is  the  rule  of  the  whole  people;  oligarchy  is  the  rule  of  a 
part  only.  In  the  democracy  of  Athenagoras  the  rich  and 
noble  are  in  no  way  shut  out  from  taking  their  share  along 
with  other  citizens  in  the  administration  and  honours  of 
the  commonwealth.  They  are  not  put  into  subjection  to 
any  other  class ;  they  have  their  own  special  function  in 
the  state  assigned  to  them.  For  in  a  democracy  each 
man,  each  class  of  men,  has  its  fitting  place.  It  is  for 
the  rich^  he  says^  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  purse; 
it  is  for  the  wise  to  give  counsel ;  it  is  for  the  people  at 
large  to  listen  to  their  counsel,  and  to  decide  between 
opposing  advisers  ^.  In  an  oligarchy  on  the  other  hand,  Contimst 
dangers  and  burthens  are  thrown  on  the  people  at  large,  garchy. ' 
while  all  advantages  become  the  exclusive  possession  of 
a  few  *. 

Having  laid  down  his   general  definition  the  speaker 

'  See  Appendix  IX. 

'  Thue.  ▼!  59.  I ;  fyc^  ^  fiffu  mpSrra  fUv  9$/ior  ^jiftwwt  inro/iAiriku,  dktyap' 

ficvkmnyat  V  ^  fiiKrum  robt  (vyrroi^,  itfSifm  8*  ^  ijcoiavanta  Sipitrra  ro^f 
voAAo^,  leai  rovra  dfwUts  koI  /card  ftipitj  Kot  (vfivottra  h  ^tjfuuepariif  Ifro/toipHv. 
'  lb.  a ;  6Xiyapxia  8^  rww  fih^  mvMi9ta»  roTt  voAXoTf  ^rraJtfSwai,  rSn^  V 
iMptXl/M»  o^  irKtoy€icTU  ftA^or,  dXkd  itai  iti^twtm  Aip€koftivri  lx«. 
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CHAP.  vin.  turns  to  its  practical  bearing.  He  tarns  fiercely  on  the 
powerful  men,  the  young  men,  who  would  disturb  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  who  would  overthrow  the  just  settle- 
ment made  for  the  common  good^  and  put  in  its  stead  one 
designed  only  for  their  own  advantage.  He  warns  them 
that  so  great  a  city  as  Syracuse  cannot  be  ruled  in  the 
interest  of  a  few;  he  even  makes  an  appeal  to  the  more 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  better  disposed  among  the 
oligarchs  themselves.  If  they  can  be  satisfied  with  taking 
their  places  in  a  democratic  commonwealth,  they  may  be 
sure  that  a  larger  share  of  honour  and  authority  will  fall 
to  them  than  to  ordinary  citizens^.  Such  has  been  in 
truth  the  universal  experience  of  democratic  common- 
wealths^ alike  in  Attica  and  in  Uri^  whenever  the  rich 
and  noble  have  had  the  sense  to  take  their  &ir  chance, 
and  no  more,  of  the  good  will  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Danger  If,  says  Athfenagoras,  they  will  seek  for  more  than  this, 
oligRTchn.  they  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  everything*.  As  for  the 
rumours  of  invasion,  if,  as  he  did  not  himself  believe,  there 
was  any  truth  in  them,  it  was  for  the  generals  to  take  heed 
to  them  '.  But  in  no  case  would  the  people  be  led  by 
rumours  true  or  false  to  submit  to  a  voluntary  bondage 
by  clothing  any  dangerous  person  with  unusual  powers  ^. 
Syracuse  was  in  possession  of  freedom,  and  she  meant  to 
keep  it*. 

We  have  nowhere  else  in  our  story  so  full  and  clear  a  report 
as  this  of  the  proceedings  of  a  free  and  regular  Syracusan 

*■  Thno.  vi.  4a  I ;  ^yijuifiitpoi  rwro  fiiw  ^  sad  Sror  ni  vX^  61  6ya0i3i 

'  lb.  2 ;  arpoTfiyol  c(<ny  ^fuv  ot  <rc^^fomu  oML  We  mott  igain  re- 
member that  Hennokrat^  the  chief  ipreader  of  mmoun,  was  not  in 
office  at  the  time. 

*  IK  ;  06  wp^  rdf  i/uripas  dyytXlas  HarmmkayninL  ni  IXo/iin|  ^/mos 
ifX9'^^^  aMo^eror  So«iA.cftav  iwifiaXttm, 

*  IK  ;  tV  ^vdi^x^MW  iKt9$€pSfatf  oijct  U  rov  Acorfar  A^atpi§iiitrm^  he  ti 
rev  IfYf  f^kaffeofihni  /n^  iwiXpSwHw,  wmpietrm  #d»t<v. 
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Msembly  while  the  democratic  constitation  was  still  an-  chap.  ym. 
tampered  with.    We  note^  perhaps  with  surprise^  the  large  Powen 
powers  of  the  presiding  magistrates.    These^  nnlike  the^j^Qg 
practice  of  Athens  or  Achaia^  were  the  gaierals.     They  gen«»^- 
seem  to  have  been  authorized  to  put  an  end  to  a  debate 
without  taking  a  Tote.     There  was  indeed  hardly  material 
tar  a  vote.     Hermokrates  and  Athenagoras  had  both  given 
advice  and  made  suggestions;  but  neither  had  made  any 
definite  motion  to  ^ich  the  assembly  could  say  Yea  or 
Nay.    When  Athenagoras  sat  down,  one  of  the  generals^  The  as. 
most  likely  one  who,  like  the  Athenian  Epistate^  ^,  was  JSLlved 
the   actual  president  of  the  day,  arose  and  forbad  the^y*^?. 
debate  to  go  any  further.      He  and  his  colleagues  die- general, 
approved  of  the  reproaches  cast  on  certain  citizens  in  the 
speech  of  Athenagoras^.     The  need  of  the  time,  for  the 
whole  city  and  for  each  man  in  it,  was  not  to  utter  or  to 
listen  to  revilings,  but  to  make  ready  to  withstand  inva- 
sion.    It  was  well  that  the  city  should  be  prepared  with 
horses  and  arms  and  all  that  was  needed  for  war&re,  even 
if  things  should  so  turn  out  that  they  were  not  needed. 
The  generals  were  already  looking  to   these  things,  and 
they  would  go  on  looking  to  them.     They  would  send  to 
the  several  cities  both  for  information  and  for  any  other 
purpose  that  might  be  needed.     When  they  had  any  news 
to  tell,  the  assembly  should  hear  it  ^. 

With  this  speech,  a  speech  implying  a  considerable  de- 

'  On  the  Iwicr&Tffi  see  Grote,  viii.  371. 

*  Thna  ▼!.  41.  i ;  twf  9)  mparriyoiv  tXi  Anurr^  ^l\Xor  ftkv  oO^va  in 
daat  iraptKOuv.  It  is  oleM*  th*t  the  generals  presided  in  the  Syracosan 
assembly,  which  they  did  not  at  Athens  or  in  Aohaia.  See  Fed.  Gov.  i. 
396.  This  stretch  of  power  seems  considerable ;  yet  it  is  smaU  com- 
pared with  that  which  seems  to  be  attributed  to  Periklds  as  general  in  Thuc. 
ii.  33. 1,  of  hindering  the  ordinary  assemblies.  (See  Grote,  vi  178.)  Thftt 
the  generals,  though  not  presidents,  should  have  the  power  of  smnmoning 
(ii  59.  4;  iv.  118.  6)  is  less  wonderful 

'  Thuc.  vi.  41.  I  ;  Ztafio>Ms  /aIv  oi  cStf^pw  o^rt  Kiy€iw  nrdis  h  iKXi^Kovs 
oirt  Tovs  iitovcvras  dwod4x^^^» 

VOL.  III.  K 
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THE   WABS   OF   SYBAOUSE  AND  ATHENS. 


Negotia- 
tions. 


CHAP,  ym,  mand  of  public  confidence  on  behalf  of  the  actual  govem-i 
ment,  the  Syracusan  general  dismissed  the  assembly  \  We 
shall  see  that  negotiations  and  preparations  were  being  ac- 
tively carried  on^  if  not  from  this  moment^  at  least  a  little 
later  ^.  But  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  the  most 
striking  and  daring  points  in  the  exhortation  of  Hermo- 
krates.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  embassy  being  sent  to 
Carthage,  and  assuredly  no  Syracusan  fleet  was  sent  to  the 
furthest  point  of  lapygia,  to  meet  the  Athenians  on  the 
way^  and  to  driye  them  back  to  their  own  land. 


Meeting 
of  the 
Athenian 
fleet  at 
Koricyra. 


The 
numbers. 


§  8.  Tie  Beginning  of  War  in  Sicily, 
B.C.  4I5-4H- 
We  must  now  turn  to  the  progress  of  the  invading 
armament.  When  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  had  come 
together  and  had  begun  its  voyage  towards  Sicily,  we 
may,  though  no  blow  is  struck  for  some  time  to  come, 
look  on  the  threatened  war  as  actually  b^^ning.  It  was 
in  the  trystmg-place  of  Korkyra  that  the  whole  power  of 
Athens  and  her  allies  met  in  full  readiness  for  their  errand 
of  Sicilian  aggression.  All  earlier  descriptions  and  com- 
parisons apply  to  a  part  only  of  the  Athenian  preparations, 
to  that  part  which  was  supplied  by  Athens  herself  and 
those  of  her  allies  for  whom  Peiraieus  was  a  convenient 
haven  of  meeting.  But  now  the  whole  force  of  Athenians, 
free  allies,  subject  allies,  and  mercenaries,  was  gathered  in 
one  place.  The  crowd  of  vessels  that  filled  the  havens  and 
the  narrow  sea  of  Korkyra  numbered  in  all  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  ships  of  war*.     Of  these  two  were  Rho- 

^  Thuo.  vi.  41.  3 ;  5  ri  ^  al<r$^fitOa,  h  tftas  otffo/uv, 

'  lb. ;  ol  fiiv  ^vpoKStrioi  rocwra  flw&rrot  rev  <rrpOLTqrjiov,  8(cA<?^i;<rcp^  ix 
rov  ivWSyov,  The  meeting  was  called  ixitXifoia  in  3a.  4 ;  so  it  may  not 
have  been,  tai^Kkayos  seems  to  imply  at  Athens,  a  meeting  specially  called. 

What  would  one  give  for  a  Syracusan  inscription  explaining  all  these 
parliamentary  matters.  It  would  be  more  than  "  the  pleasure  of  looking 
at  an  aatogn^**  '  Thuo.  vi  43.  i. 
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dian  vessels  of  fifty  oars  after  the  ancient  pattern  ^ ;  the  chap.  vni. 
rest  were  triremes.  Of  Athenian  triremes  the  number^  as 
we  have  seen,  was  one  hundred,  counting  the  forty  that 
served  as  transports  *.  Thirty-four  ships  were  the  contri- 
bution of  those  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  who 
still  supplied  ships,  and  had  not  sunk  to  pay  tribute  in 
money.  Of  these  our  guide  mentions  none  by  name  but  the 
Chians ;  but  we  learn  from  other  passages  of  his  story  that 
the  people  of  M6thymna  still  served  on  the  same  &vour- 
able  terms  ^.  And  some  addition  to  the  fleet  was  surely 
made  by  the  sea-faring  city  in  whose  havens  it  had  met. 
Korkyra  was  ready  to  fight  against  her  twin-sister  as  long 
as  that  twin-sister  abode  in  friendly  relations  to  the  parent 
whom  Korkyra  so  deeply  hated.  Korkyraian  soldiers  are 
,0een  before  Syracuse  at  a  later  stage  of  the  war^  and  we 
may  surely  infer  the  presence  of  Korkyraian  ships  from  the 
beginning.  Besides  these  there  were  a  crowd  of  vessels 
in  attendance  on  the  ships  of  war.  Thirty  carried  com ; 
others^  the  number  is  not  given,  carried  carpenters,  masons^ 
every  kind  of  man  and  thing  that  was  needed  for  siege- 
works  *.  A  hundred  merchant-ships,  pressed  into  its  ser- 
vice by  the  Athenian  commonwealth^  accompanied  these 
heavily  burthened  vessels,  to  tow  them,  we  may  suppose, 
in  case  of  need  ^.  Besides  these,  not  a  few  private  vessels 
of  various  kinds  followed  the  fleet  on  their  own  account, 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  in  the  course  of  the  voyage*. 
One  horse-transport  was  enough  to  carry  the  thirty  horse-  The 
men  who  were  to  face  the  cavalry  of  Syracuse  and  all 

^  Thno.  v'u  43.  I ;  ivot^  *Fo91{hp  w€mfM<nrT6fioiv,    Cf.  i.  14.  -2, 
'  lb.  43 ;  cU  fikv  k^^Morra  raxttai,  cd  91  dWai  arfartimZtt,    See  31.  3, 
and  above,  p.  113. 

*  See  yl.  85.  2  ;  yii.  57.  5 ;  Wrfivimuoi  fikv  yaval  icai  ob  <p6p^  Mjttooi, 

*  lb.  vi.  44.  I. 

'  lb. ;  l£  Avdyicrjs  ftcTd  rwy  6Xjci9eay  (vwivXtt, 

*  lb. ;  9oXXA  82  Kol  dXka  vKota  xdl  6\ic6Z€s  kicoCcioi  ^vmpco^io^om  fg 
OTpart^  IfiMOf&as  ivtita.    See  above,  p.  113. 
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CHAP.  ym.  mand  of  public  confidence  on  behalf  of  the  actual  govern- 
ment^ the  Syracusan  general  dismissed  the  assembly  ^.  We 
shall  see  that  negotiations  and  preparations  were  being  ac- 
tively carried  on^  if  not  from  this  moment^  at  least  a  little 
later  ^.  But  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  the  most 
striking  and  daring  points  in  the  exhortation  of  Hermo- 
krates.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  embassy  being  sent  to 
Carthage,  and  assuredly  no  Syracusan  fleet  was  sent  to  the 
furthest  point  of  lapyg^a^  to  meet  the  Athenians  on  the 
way^  and  to  drive  them  back  to  their  own  land. 


Meeting 
of  the 
Athenian 
fleet  at 
Korkyra. 


The 
numbers. 


§  8.  Tie  Beginning  qf  War  in  Sicily. 
B.C.  4I5-4H- 
We  must  now  turn  to  the  progress  of  the  invading 
armament.  When  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  had  come 
together  and  had  begun  its  voyage  towards  Sicily,  we 
may,  though  no  blow  is  struck  for  some  time  to  come, 
look  on  the  threatened  war  as  actually  b^^ning.  It  was 
in  the  trysting-place  of  Korkyra  that  the  whole  power  of 
Athens  and  her  allies  met  in  full  readiness  for  their  errand 
of  Sicilian  aggression.  All  earlier  descriptions  and  com- 
parisons apply  to  a  part  only  of  the  Athenian  preparations, 
to  that  part  which  was  supplied  by  Athens  herself  and 
those  of  her  allies  for  whom  Peiraieus  was  a  convenient 
haven  of  meeting.  But  now  the  whole  force  of  Athenians, 
free  allies,  subject  allies,  and  mercenaries,  was  gathered  in 
one  place.  The  crowd  of  vessels  that  filled  the  havens  and 
the  narrow  sea  of  Korkyra  numbered  in  all  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  ships  of  war^.    Of  these  two  were  Bho- 

'  Thno.  vi.  41.  3 ;  5  ri  ^  al<F$^fit$a,  h  hfta$  aXffOfUP. 

'  lb. ;  o2  ftkv  1vpaM6<noi  rocaurra  clv^or  rw  arpunjyov,  ZitX^Btianv  l« 
rtiv  ivXX6yov,  The  meeting  was  called  itacXtfoia  in  3a.  4 ;  so  it  may  not 
have  been,  as^vXAoTOf  seems  to  imply  at  Athena^  a  meeting  speciaUy  called. 

What  would  one  give  for  a  Syraonsan  inBcription  explaining  all  these 
parliamentaiy  matters.  It  would  be  more  than  "  the  pleasure  of  looking 
at  an  antogn^**  '  Thno.  vi  43.  i. 
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dian  vessels  of  fifty  oars  after  the  ancient  pattern  ^ ;  the  chap.  viii. 
rest  were  triremes.  Of  Athenian  triremes  the  number^  as 
we  have  seen,  was  one  hundred,  counting  the  forty  that 
served  as  transports  ^.  Thirty-four  ships  were  the  contri- 
bution of  those  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  who 
still  supplied  ships,  and  had  not  sunk  to  pay  tribute  in 
money.  Of  these  our  guide  mentions  none  by  name  but  the 
Chians;  but  we  learn  from  other  passages  of  his  story  that 
the  people  of  M^thymna  still  served  on  the  same  &vour* 
able  terms '.  And  some  addition  to  the  fleet  was  surely 
made  by  the  sea-faring  city  in  whose  havens  it  had  met. 
Korkyra  was  ready  to  fight  against  her  twin-sister  as  long 
as  that  twin-sister  abode  in  friendly  relations  to  the  parent 
whom  Korkyra  so  deeply  hated.  Korkyraian  soldiers  are 
^een  before  Syracuse  at  a  later  stage  of  the  war^  and  we 
may  surely  infer  the  presence  of  Korkyraian  ships  from  the 
beginning.  Besides  these  there  were  a  crowd  of  vessels 
in  attendance  on  the  ships  of  war.  Thirty  carried  com ; 
others^  the  number  is  not  given,  carried  carpenters,  masons^ 
every  kind  of  man  and  thing  that  was  needed  for  siege- 
works  *.  A  hundred  merchant-ships,  pressed  into  its  ser- 
vice by  the  Athenian  commonwealth^  accompanied  these 
heavily  burthened  vessels,  to  tow  them,  we  may  suppose, 
in  case  of  need  \  Besides  these,  not  a  few  private  vessels 
of  various  kinds  followed  the  fleet  on  their  own  account, 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  in  the  course  of  the  voyaged 
One  horse-transport  was  enough  to  carry  the  thirty  horse-  The 
men  who  were  to  face  the  cavalry  of  Syracuse  and  all 

*  Thnc  vi.  43.  i ;  JwoiV  'Foiloip  9an7jKorr6poiy,    Cf.  i.  14.  -2, 

'  lb.  43 ;  cU  fiiy  ^^Kovra  rax^^ai,  at  9k  dWai  arfoertimZti.    See  31.  3, 
and  above,  p.  11 3. 

*  See  vi.  85.  a  ;  vii.  57.  5 ;  ULrfivimuoi  ii\v  ravffl  Moi  oO  <^p^  Miieooi, 

*  lb.  vi.  44. 1. 

*  lb. ;  1^  d»6iyKrj9  lurd.  rw  6\ied9w  (vf^irKd, 

*  lb. ;  voXXct  91  icat  iWa  wkota  mX  ^K&bts  Uoiatoi  ^wifie^Mcm  t§ 
ffTpart^  ifiwofias  tytxa.    See  above^  P*  113 
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CHAP.  vin.  Dorian  Sicily  ^.  There  is  no  mention  of  their  horses  ; 
they  were  to  find  them  in  the  land  where  horses  were  the 
kindly  growth  of  the  soil. 

The  heavy-      But  of  f  ootmen  of  every  class  there  was  no  lack.     Nikias 

*""  had  asked  for  five  thousand  heavy-armed,  citizens  and  allies. 

The  full  tale  came  up  to  one  hundred  more  than  the  demand. 
Of  these  fifteen  hundred  were  native  Athenians  whose 
names  were  on  the  roll  of  citizens  liable  to  military  service^ 
citizens  finding  their  own  arms^  but  receiving  pay  during 
their  time  of  service.  Seven  hundred  were  citizens  of  the 
lower  rate  of  fortune  called  ikeks^  who,  if  called  on  to  serve 
as  heavy-armed,  had  their  arms  found  for  them  by  the 
state.  They  were  to  act  as  epihatai  or  marines  on  board  the 
triremes^.  The  rest  came  from  the  allies,  free  and  de- 
p^ident,  reckoning  a  few  who  were  mere  mercenaries.  The 
commonwealth  of  Argos  had,  under  the  influence  of  Alki- 
biad^,  sent  five  hundred.  From  Mantineia,  whether  sent 
by  their  own  commonwealth  or  simply  as  volunteers,  came 
a  number  not  stated,  which  with  a  body  of  mercenaries, 
doubtless  from  Arkadia,  made  up  the  not  very  great 
total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty*.  These  Peloponnesians 
were  doubtless  the  best  heavy-armed  troops  in  the  army; 
one  is  rather  suiprised  to  find  that  the  heavy-armed  con- 
tingent of  the  subject  allies,  that  is  mainly  from  the  islands 

The  light  of  the  ^gseau,  reached  ttie  number  of  z  150*.  Of  light 
troops  the  bowmen  numbered  eighty  from  Crete,  four 
hundred  from  elsewhere.  There  were  seven  hundred  Rho- 
dian  slingers ;  and  the  list  is  wound  up  by  an  entry  charac- 
teristic  of  the  relations  common  among  the  Greek  cities.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  citizens  of  the  elder  Megara,  a  city  now 
bitterly  hostile  to  Athens,  men  banished  in  some  of  the  civil 

*  Thuo.  vi.  43.  2  ;  Imra'prf^  /u^,  rpi&Hovra  kx"^^  Itnriaf, 

*  lb. ;  ivroueScioi  8i  OiJTfs  kwifidrcu  rSfv  vtSfv, 
'  lb. ;  yiamLvlw  icaX  iua0o^poa», 

*  The  whole  number  is  5100.      3200  Athenians,  500  Argeians,  350  Ar- 
kadian<*,  leave  2150  for  the  hirfiKooi, 
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dissensions  of  their  own  commonwealth^  banished  doubtless  chap.  vni. 
on  account  of  Athenian  sympathies^  took  service  for  the  city 
which  had  given  them  shelter.     They  had  been,  one  may  The  Meg»- 
believe^  in  their  old  days  at  Megara^  men  at  least  of  the        ^    ^ 
heavy-armed  if  not  of  the  knightly  census ;  as  exiles  they 
could  serve  their  adopted  city,  not  with  spear  and  shield,  but 
only  with  the  light  weapons  of  the  Bhodian  subject  or  of 
the  Cretan  mercenary  \ 

These  figures  give  the  total  of  the  fighting  men ;   to  The  ships 
them  must  be  added  a  certain  number  of  unarmed  men^^^^^"^ 
as  servants  of  the  horsemen  and  heavy-anned;  also  the 
crews  of  the  provision-ships,  the  masons,  carpenters,  and 
others,  with  the  crews  of  the  ships  that  carried  them.    And 
above  all  these,  there  were  those  who,  though  they  wore  no 
weapons,  might  be  as  truly  called  fighting-men  as  any  who 
carried  spear  and  buckler.    Those  were  the  men  who  guided 
the  mightiest  and  most  cunning  weapon  of  all,  the  Athe- 
nian trireme.    They  formed  in  fact  by  &r  the  greatest  part 
of  the  whole  warlike  body.    The  crews  of  the  war-ships, 
throwing  in  the  two   Rhodian  peiUeionlers,  have   been 
minutely  reckoned  at  25,580  ^,  of  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion would  be  Athenian  citizens,  practising  the  special 
craft  by  which  Athens  had  risen  to  her  greatness.    It  was 
a  mighty  force  indeed  to  be  sent  forth  at  the  biding  of  a 
single  city.    It  was  a  force  by  no  means  wholly  the  growth  Character 
of  the  city  which  sent  it  f ortii ;   it  numbered  allies  and  AthenlAii 
subjects  as  well  as  citizens.     But  if  the  whole  force  of  *'*'^* 
Athens  was  not  Athenian,  there  was  in  every  branch  of 
it  an  Athenian  kernel  round  which  the  other  elements 
gathered  and  which  gave  its  character  to  the  whole.     The 
host  of  Athens  was  Athenian  in  a  sense  in  which  no  Car- 
thaginian  host  was  Carthaginian.     But  the  more  one 
thinks  of  the  greatness  of  the  effort,  the  more  one  is 

^  Thuc.  Ti.  45.  a  ;  Mf7a^<ri  i^tkois,  ^vydtrtF,  tlicoai  ttoi  \icari¥, 
*  See  Holm,  ii.  408. 
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CHAP.  vm.  struck  with  the  risk  which  was  ran  in  such  an  effort. 

Athens  ruled  over  a  scattered  dominion ;  she  ruled^  for  the 

most  part^  as  a  mistress^  perhaps  not  actively  hated  but 

certainly  not  actively  loved.     When  her  fleet  sailed  for 

Sicily,  it  left  behind  subjects  of  Athens  who  were  likely  to 

fall  away  at  the  first  report  of  Athenian  failure  in  Sicily. 

Yet  she  ventured^  to  an  appreciable  extent,  to  fight  the 

battle  which  she  had   chosen  to  fight  in  Sicily  with  the 

arms  of  those  same  subjects. 

Effect  T^  truth  the  vastness  of  the  Athenian  armament  seems^ 

smtoeet    *^  Hermokratfes  had  foretold  ^,  to  have  gone  a  long  way 

of  the        to  defeat  its  own  objects.     Men  everywhere,  even  those 

who  had  before  been  friendly  to  Athens^  were  startled 

and  frightened  at  the  armed  multitude  which  was  coming 

against  their  coasts^.    Their  faith  could  not  carry  them 

so  &r  as  to  believe  that  such  preparations  as  these  meant 

nothing  more  than  the  restoration  of  Leontinoi  and  the 

Gondnct     defence  of  Siesta  against  Selinous.    Thus  even  the  old 

luliot       alhes  of  Athens,  who  had  fought  for  her  in  her  earlier 

^^^        Sicilian  enterprises^  if  they  did  not  actually  turn  against 

her^  at  least  looked  jealously  on^  and  refused  her  the 

society,  help^  and  comfort  which  she  doubtless  looked  for 

from  them.      The  relations  of  the  Italiot  and  Sikeliot 

cities  to  Athens  doubtless  still  bound  them  to  receive  a 

single  Athenian  ship  of  war^  but  not  more^;  they  would 

therefore  be  fully  justified  in  refusing  admission  to  the 

whole  of  the  fleet  or  to  any  division  of  it.    And  most  of 

them  acted  on  this  principle. 

The  three        The  assembled  fleet  was  now  reviewed  and  examined  in 
^"^    every  point,  and  every  arrangement  was   made  by  the 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  ii8.    Of.  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  ao. 

'  Justin,  thoQ^  he  Mmiden  about  the  embMsiee,  says  with  troth  (iy. 
4.  3)  ;  "Tantis  yiribuB  Sknlia  repetitor  ut  ipsii  tenon  enent  in  quorcun 
aoxilia  mittebantnr.** 

'  See  aboTe^  pp.  9$,  65. 
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generals  for  the  conrBe  of  landing  and  for  the  places  at  chap.  ym. 
which  they  might  have  to  land  and  encamp.  The  fleet 
was  then  parted  into  three  divisions,  each  general  taking 
his  share  by  lot.  They  hoped  in  this  way  both  to  keep 
better  order,  and  to  be  better  able  to  obtain  water  and 
whatever  else  they  needed  in  the  several  havens  which 
they  would  pass,  than  if  the  whole  multitade  had  come  to 
any  one  point  at  once  ^.  Three  ships  were  sent  in  advance 
to  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  cities,  above  all  to  Segesta,  to 
find  out  the  state  of  thingfs  in  each,  to  learn  where  the  fleet 
was  likely  to  find  a  friendly  reception,  and  to  bring  back 
word  to  head>quarters  K  Then  the  three  divisions  set  forth 
in  order  from  Eorkyra.  They  sailed  through  the  narrow 
strait  which  parts  the  long  island  from  the  Epeirot  coast. 
Then,  having  skirted  the  northern  coast  of  Korkyra,  they 
struck  across  the  Ionian  gulf — ^the  one  piece  of  open  sea 
in  the  whole  voyage — to  the  lapygian  promontory,  the 
south-western  point  of  Italy  in  any  sense  of  that  word  '. 
There,  if  Hermokrat&i  had  had  his  wiU,  they  would  have 
been  met  by  the  combined  naval  powers  of  Syracuse  and 
of  all  Greek  Sicily  *.  But  the  preparations  with  which  the 
Syracusan  generals  were  busy  did  not  take  in  so  daring 
a  step  as  this,  and  the  Athenian  commanders  nowhere 

^  Thuo.  vi.  42. 1. 

'  lb.  a ;  Ivcira  9i  vpoSnttiaffoy  mt  is  rifir  IraX/ar  mt  "XuetXUuf  rpclt  rovt 
^ffo/Urtu  t^rarts  ff<pas  rw  v^coir  d^ontu*  Koi  cf/pifro  aureus  wpotanufr^y, 
hms  iwi^riiiuroi  itarmtKioiffi.    We  meet  them  again  in  0.  46. 

'  The  carefiil  geography  of  Tbncydides  (vi.  44.  3)  is  to  be  noticed.  The 
fleet  ^vrdc^^oXXc  rhv  *J6ytoy  M6\wai^,  xtd  wpofffiaXwffa  1)  waaa  npaatttvil  wp6s 
rt  dxpaw  *lawvylay  xtd  vpdr  T6pearra,  nJt  waptMOfUCorro  ri^  IraXiar  . . .  Uas 
A^orro  h  *^yiO¥  t^  ^IroXias  ixporHipior,  So  in  viL  33.  3 ;  kwtpat&OiiaaF 
.  .  .  T^  *l6ptop  h^  ^Mpaa^  'IdviryCar*  Mti  6pfuj0hrr«t  u6t60€i^  • . .  ^Krovyroi 
If  Mcrcnr^ior  r^  'IroAior.  Here  the  two  peninsulas,  the  heel  and  the 
toe,  are  lererally  lapygia  and  Italia.  Tarns  is  not  in  Italia ;  but  Meta- 
pontion  is  (see  yoL  L  p.  480).  DiodAroe  (xiii.  3)  employs  the  geography  of 
his  own  age,  when  Tarentnm  and  a  great  deal  besides  oounted  as  Italy ; 
8iavXf^aayrct  ritr  16rtoif  w6poWt  spdf  dicpta^  *lawvyiaw  ttarrp^ixlh^o^  «^ircr- 
Btvlflifl  waptXiyom  rijiw  *lTaX!ay, 

*  See  aboye,  p.  lao. 
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CHAP.  vra.  found  their  course  barred  by  an  enemy.  Prom  the  lapy- 
gian  pointy  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  they  did 
not  venture  to  strike  across  the  wider  stretch  of  sea  which 
might  have  landed  them  in  the  proper  Italy^  perhaps  at 
Krotdn.  The  ships  skirted  the  whole  shore  of  the  Tarantine 
gnlf^  till  they  found  their  first  resting-place  at  Rh^ion. 

How  they  &red  at  the  several  points  on  the  way  de- 
pended on  the  disposition  of  each  town  that  they  came 
to.  The  force  of  Athens  might  have  gone  far  to  extort 
what  it  would  from  any  single  town ;  but  it  would  have 
been  impolitic  to  make  any  new  enemy  besides  those 
whom  they  were  sent  to  attack.  They  therefore  sub- 
mitted to  such  treatment  as  they  met  with  at  each 
place  ^.  The  first  was  Taras.  Of  that  famous  city  we 
have  not  before  heard  in  these  wars ;  but  we  know  from 
the  speech  of  Hermokrates  at  Gela  that  it  was  now  well* 

Taras.  disposed  to  Syracuse^.  Dorian^  Lacedsemonian^  descent 
might  well  move  the  city  on  the  gulf  to  such  a  course, 
yet  in  the  darkest  day  of  Taras  we  have  seen  Ionian 
Bh^on  acting  as  her  faithful  ally^  The  other  towns^ 
even  those  which  refused  to  receive  the  Athenians  within 
their  walls  or  even  to  give  them  a  market  without  their 
walls^  at  least  allowed  them  to  anchor  and  take  in  water. 
Taras  refused  even  thus  much.  The  fleet  sailed  by  Meta- 
pontion,  first  ciiy  of  Italy,  and  by  HSrakleia^  that  is  by 
Siris,  now  the  haven  of  that  still  youthful  city*.  At 
Thourioi,  colony  either  of  Athens  or  of  Apoll6n^  and  at 
Ejrotdn,  the  accounts  of  their  reception  vary  *.    They  then 

'  Hie  worcU  of  Thueydidas  (tI  44.  a)  are  wonderfnlly  few  and  tene; 
TWF  fUv  v^Xcotr  ob  UxoiUifw  abro^s  irfop^  Mi  alr^,  (dan  ii  mi  Spft^ 

'  See  aboye,  p.  lao.  '  See  yoL  H.  p.  254.  *  See  aboye,  p.  14. 

'  Diodor6f  (zlii.  3),  in  hie  faUer  m^vXevt,  aays  thai  dt  Scv^Um  mr^ 
ycX^^Frcr  mitrtwif  I'TX*  *^  ^ikoaf0pdnnm,  and  pieaenUy  adde,  Xafi6mt 
iriopdp  wofA  tS¥  KporwtarStr,  Thin  hardlj  agreea  with  the  statement  of 
Thocydides,  and  frcnn  oor  later  accounts  (Thnc.  vil..  33*  S>  35)  one  woold 
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passed  by  the  &moas  temple  of  the  Tiakinian  HSra^  by  the  chap.  vni. 
headland  of  the  Dioskouroi  and  by  the  town  of  Skylletion^  Lokroi. 
and  came  to  Lokroi  ^.  A  few  years  before,  in  the  expedition 
of  Phiuax^  Lokroi  had  become  an  ally  of  Athens  ^.  Bat 
it  was  an  unwilling  alliance^  which  could  not  be  reckoned 
on  when  &r  older  friends  were  cooling  in  their  zeal. 
At  Lokroi  they  fared  no  better  than  they  had  &red  at 
Taras. 

It  was  at  Rhegion,  the  old  ally  of  Athens^  the  &r  older 
enemy  of  Lokroi'^  a  town  which  had  fought  on  the 
Athenian  side  in  earlier  war&re,  that  the  Athenian  generals 
had  most  fully  looked  for  welcome  and  alliaace.  The 
Chalkidians  of  Rhegion  at  all  events  must  be  ready  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  Chalkidian  kinsfolk  of  Leon- 
tinoi^  their  fellows  in  the  first  alliance  made  between 
Athens  and  any  Sikeliot  or  Italiot  city^  At  Rhegion  Rh^on. 
the  three  divisions  came  together  ^ ;  a  mighty  show  they 
must  have  made  in  the  narrow  waters.  Here  they  did 
meet  with  better  treatment  than  at  Taras  or  Lokroi ;  but 
still  very  far  beneath  their  hopes.  They  were  allowed  Best  at 
to  draw  up  their  ships  on  shore,  and,  as  the  historian  ^^^' 
emphatically  adds^  they  rested*.  To  Greek  sailors  the 
trireme  after  all  was  not  a  home  for  a  long  journey^ 
but  a  means  of  conveyance  and  an  engine  of  battle. 
Owing  to  the  unfriendliness  of  the  other  towns,  they  had 
had  to  live  almost  wholly  at  their  oars  ever  since  they 

infer  that  at  this  time  Thonrioi  mm  not  friendly  to  Athens.    On  these 
points  Thacydides  is  better  authority  than  Philistos,  and  Diod6ros  may 
haTe  confosed  his  Philistos. 
^  See  Diod.  n.  s.  'See  Thno.  Tii.  33.  3.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

*  Thnc.  vi.  46.  a  ;  mU  ol  TVyrroi  aCic  l^cXi^arrcf  (varparekiv  ots  wpSarw 

€fUnv  <U2  knrjjdtiovt. 

*  lb.  44.  I,  a.    The  whole  fbroe  is  at  Taras ;  then,  &s  ticcurroi  €{nr6prfirw, 
waf9MoitiCc¥T9  rinr  iToXkr  .  . .  ftft  ^fUtarro  h  *^yum  .  ,  .  Koi  hmvOa  Ifitj 

*  lb.  3  ;  rdf  raSs  i^Ojcivfnrrts  liciifxwcaf* 
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CHAP.  vra.  started  from  Korkyra.     The  rest  at  Rhegion  must  have 

been  indeed  welcome ;  but  rest  and  food  only  were  to 

be  had.     The  army  was  quartered^  and  a  market  was  found 

for  them^  outside  the  city,  in  the  precinct  of  the  Rhegine 

Artemis  ^.     But  none  were  received  within  the  walls,  save 

those  who  went  in  the  character  of  envoys,  among  whom 

we  may  fancy  Alkibiades  rather  than  Nikias  taking  the 

leading  place.     They  addressed  the  Rh%ine  assembly,  and 

called  on  them  to  join  in  helping  their  Leontine  kinsfolk. 

Answer      The  answer  was  that  Rhe&fion  would  not  act  alone  for 
of  the  . 

Rhfigines.    either  side,  but  would  do  whatever  was  agreed  on  by  the 
other  Italiots  ^. 

The  answer  of  the  Rhegines  is  remarkable  on  every 
ground.  When  an  old  ally  of  Athens  like  Rh^gion  shrinks 
from  giving  her  any  active  support  and  falls  back  on 
relations  towards  other  cities  against  some  of  which  Rhe- 
gion  and  Athens  had  fought  in  partnership,  we  see  how 
deep  was  the  spirit  of  fear  and  mistrust  which,  as  Hermo- 
krat^  had  foreseen,  would  be  awakened  even  among  the 
friends  of  Athens  by  the  vast  scale  which  her  enterprise 
had  taken.  But  it  also  teaches  something  deeper  and 
more  abiding  than  this.  It  points  to  the  growth  of  a 
confederate  spirit  among  the  Italian  Greeks ;  it  looks  to 
joint  action  on  their  part,  action  in  which  Lokroi  and 
Rh^on  may  both  agree.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Hermokrates 
at  Gela;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  peace  which 
he  wrought  in  Sicily  had  in  some  measure  extended  to  the 
Italiot  cities  also^.  In  both  lands  we  see  the  germs  of 
possible  federal  unions,  which  later  events  hindered  from 
taking  any  firm  root. 

^  Tfaac.  Ti.  44.  3;  1^  rfjs  vdXcwr,  As  o^ro^r  ^^w  o^m  I3^orro,  err^o- 
T^cUr  TC  icaT€aMtv6ffawro  Ir  rf  rijs  'Aprifudot  ttpf,  oS  ahw  wai  iyopdr 

'  lb.  5 ;  ol  S^  oM  /M^  Mpon^  l^curar  i<rt<r9iu^  4XA'5  n  Ar  KoirtSk SXXm 
IraXidErraif  f  vrSoncp  r<iXno  wot^tip, 
'  lb.  T.  5.  3.    See  above,  p|>.  64,  72. 


Tendency 
towards 
Italiot 
union. 
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The  halt  of  the  invading  force  at  Bhegion  was  a  time  chap.  yiu. 
of  busy  preparation  at  Syracuse.  The  news  came  both 
from  their  own  spies  and  from  other  quarters  that  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  actually  in  the  strait.  There  was  no 
Icmger  any  room  for  disbelieving  ^.  It  was  time  to  make 
ready  for  the  coming  of  the  invaders.  It  is  characteristic  DeiaingB  of 
of  the  position  of  Syracuse  that  one  important  part  of  her  ^^tiT^ 
preparations  was  to  try  to  secure  herself  on  the  side  of  her  S^«^ 
Sikel  neighbours.  There  was  ever  the  fear  that  the  inde- 
pendent  Sikels  might  join  any  enemy  of  Syracuse,  and 
that  those  who  were  subject  to  Syracuse  might  take  the 
coming  of  such  an  enemy  as  a  call  to  revolt.  To  the 
subject  places  garrisons  were  sent;  to  the  independent 
Sikel  towns  envoys  went  to  try  to  hinder  any  hostile 
action  '.  All  the  military  posts  in  the  immediate  Syracusan 
territory  received  garrisons;  reviews  were  held  of  horses 
and  arms ;  everything  was  done  that  needed  to  be  done 
when  the  invaders  were  all  but  at  the  gates.  In  all 
this  we  see  the  spirit  of  Hermokrat^;  and,  in  an  hour 
of  danger  from  an  enemy  without  the  city^  Syracuse  and 
all  Oreece  could  furnish  no  more  trusty  guide  than  he. 

While  the  land  to  be  invaded  was  thus  making  itself  Betnrn  of 
ready  to  withstand  invasion^  the  invaders  heard  a  piece  of  from 
news  which  was  not  at  all  to  their  liking.     The  three  ^^*''** 
ships  which  the  Athenian  generals  had  sent  to  spy  out  the 
state  of  things  at  S^^esta  now  came  back  to  Rh^gion. 
And  a  disheartening  tale  it  was  that  they  brought  with 

^  Tboe.  vi.  45. 1 ;  «oXAax^<^  f^  Vh  ^  ^^  ''^  Mrra^ip^vwr  aa^  477^^* 
ktro  5ti  h  'Vrgyi^  at  pijts  dal,  mt  &s  M  roirou  -waptiriuv^mrro  iiAffjf  rg 

'  lb.  a ;  mU  If  robs  S<«cAodt  vfpUvc/ivor,  $y$a  fi^r  iptiXwtat,  vpdf  5)  ro^ 
wpicfiur  Koihtik  w€ptw6Xta  rdlrri  x^p^  fpovp^  ia€it6/u(oif,  ^Xcurt r  go 
to  dependent  Sikels ;  wpitrfitit  to  independent ;  ^povpal  to  fints  h  ry  x^^ 
that  if  the  ager  SyraeuBoimu,  But  they  did  not  now,  m  DiodOrot  (ziii  4) 
Mji,  elect  the  three  general!  mentioned  in  Thno.  yi  73. 
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CHAP.  vm.  them.     Instead  of  the  boundless  wealth  which  was  to  find 

their  pay  for  the  whole  Athenian  force,  the  public  hoard  of 

report  I 

povcoty  of  S^^ta  had  in  it  thirty  talents  only.     The  sixty  that  had 

^^  been  brought  to  Athens  had  brought  the  city  thus  near  to 
Tricks  emptiness.  It  was  found  out  that  the  former  envoys  and 
^^g,,^^^^  their  companions  had  been  made  the  victims  of  a  very 
elaborate  and  yet  very  simple  trick.  The  sacred  vessels  of 
Eiyx  which  had  made  so  goodly  a  show  turned  out  to  be 
only  silver-gilt  ^ ;  the  former  envoys  had  seemingly  taken 
them  for  solid  gold.  As  for  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
which  had  shone  on  so  many  S^estan  tables,  and  which 
the  Athenian  guests  had  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  number  of 
men  in  Segesta  rich  enough  to  entertain  in  such  a  style,  the 
truth  came  out  that  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  from  the 
same  service  at  many  tables,  nor  was  that  service  the  pro- 
perty of  any  one  citizen  of  Segesta.  The  wily  Elymians 
had  got  together  all  the  plate  in  Segesta  and  all  that  they 
could  borrow  from  neighbouring  cities.  The  whole  was 
then  passed  on  from  one  man  to  another,  and  was  believed 
by  the  trusting  guests  to  be  the  property  of  the  host  of 
each  day  ^  The  good  terms  on  which  this  story  impb'es 
that  the  S^^estans  stood  towards  their  neighbours  are  in 
themselves  remarkable.  But  they  become  more  remark- 
able when  we  are  told  that  the  plate  was  borrowed,  not 
only  from  Phoenician  but  from  Greek  cities.  It  is  cer- 
tainly hard  to  see  to  what  Greek  cities  the  Segestans, 
aiemies  of  their  nearest  Greek  neighbour  Selinous,  could 
Sarpriw  have  sent  to  borrow.  Deep  and  bitter  was  the  wrath  of 
army.  the  Athenian  armament  when  the  news  was  brought  of  the 
way  in  which  their  representatives  had  been  deceived. 

^  Thoc  yi46. 3 ;  h  im  dpjvpd  voAXf  «Xc(ai  T^Ufn^inr  dXfyijf  8vr«&fM«t 
Xniniermif  wapdx^o.    I  took  this,  with  Grote  (vii.  199),  to  mean  "  nlrer- 
*"    gilt  Tewelfl,  ftklfely  pMwd  off  m  solid  gold.**    Bat  the  wordi  mo  not  quite 
olMur.  '\    h  >''^^'' 

'  lb.  4 ;   ici^€^oif  it  Tib  kcTt^ta  4n  oUcmat  Imhitoi  . .  .  wiamm  in  M 
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And  loud  were  the  cries  of  the  whole  army  against  the  chap.  viit. 
envoTs  and  their  companions  who  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  entrapped  in  snch  a  fashion  ^« 

The  disappointment  of  the  army  in  general  was  folly 
shared  by  two  of  its  commanders.  Alkibiad^  and  Lama- 
chos  seem  really  to  have  believed  all  the  boasts  and  promises 
oi  the  Segestans ;  to  Nikias  the  report  that  the  treasury 
of  Segesta  was  so  nearly  empty  was  no  more  than  he  had 
looked  for  all  along*.  The  generals  had  now  to  consider  Council 
their  course  in  such  an  untoward  state  of  things^  made  genenOs. 
more  untoward  by  the  refusal  of  their  Rhegpine  allies, 
from  whom  they  had  on  every  ground  looked  for  zealous 
help  '.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  even  Nikias  thought 
of  throwing  up  the  enterprise  altogether  on  the  strength 
of  the  trick  which  had  been  played  them  by  those  whom 
they  came  to  help.  But  that  trick  and  the  lack  of  active 
support  on  the  part  even  of  allies  like  the  Rhggines 
strengthened  the  oldest  general  in  his  wish  to  do  as  little 
and  risk  as  little  as  might  be.  Such  a  policy  had  been  a 
wise  one  when  Nikias  was  a  statesman  in  the  assembly 
arguing  for  or  against  this  or  that  course;  it  was  hardly 
so  becoming  in  a  general  sent  to  carry  out  a  certain  com- 
mission^ however  displeasing  that  commission  might  be  to 
himself  *.     His  counsel  was  to  sail  against  Selinous  with 

*  THno.  vi.  46.  5  ;  voXXijiy  ri^v  airlay  tlx^  ^"^  ''"•'  ffrparuorSrv, 

*  lb.  2 ;  r^  fikr  Vuaq,  wpoaZt\oniv<p  ^v  rd.  wapd,  rw  'Eytaralcaw,  rotv  8* 
Mpotw  Koi  dX^ywrtpa, 

*  See  Above,  p.  138. 

*  It  is  at  this  point  that  Nikias  receives  a  most  severe  lecture  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  biographer  (Plat.  Nik.  14).  It  is  perfectly  true  that, 
after  Nikias  had  disehaiged  his  oonsdence  in  the  assembly,  he  ought,  when 
he  was  sent  as  general  against  his  will,  tu  have  done  his  duty  as  general. 
But  it  is  hard  to  say  voXkixts  ira/ifiKwcu  /cat  ro^  ffvydpixoyras  aifr^  teal 
71^  iKfjt^v  Zuup0tTpai  Twv  vpA^tcaif,  dXX*  cMs  ^9ct  rots  woKtftlots  Ifupifyra  koX 
wpOiTKtlfityoy  iXiyxtat  li^v  rvx'P'  M  rStp  dy^ojv.  This  is  perfectly  true  as 
between  Nikias  and  Lamachos,  not  at  aU  true  as  between  Nikias  and 
Alkibiad^,  who,  at  this  stage,  much  better  deserved  to  have  a  verb  like 
luXXoytmay  (Arist.  Birds,  639)  coined  for  him  than  Nikias  himself. 
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CHAP.  vra.  their  whole  force  j  that  was  the  object  for  which  they 
N^S^^  were  specially  sent  ^.  They  would  then  formally  call  on 
the  Segestans  to  perform  their  promise  of  finding  pay  for 
the  whole  army.  If  they  could  do  so,  they  would  then 
take  counsel  as  to  their  further  course.  If  things  were 
otherwise,  they  would  demand  at  least  provisions  for  the 
sixty  triremes  for  which  the  Segestans  themselves  had  at 
first  asked.  They  would  then,  either  by  force  or  by  persua- 
sion, patch  up  some  kind  of  reconciliation  between  Selinous 
and  Segesta.  This  done,  they  would  sail  round  the  coasts 
of  Sicily,  displaying  to  each  city  the  power  of  Athens,  and 
her  good  will  towards  her  allies  ^.  Then,  having  done  what 
they  were  specially  sent  to  do,  they  would  sail  home.  If, 
without  any  special  danger  or  diflSculty,  any  opportunity 
should  arise  either  for  giving  any  help  to  the  Leontines  or 
for  winning  over  any  cities  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  that 
might  be  done.  Only  nothing  was  to  be  risked  which 
would  have  to  be  done  at  Athenian  cost  or  which  might 
tend  to  Athenian  damage. 
Plan  of  Al-  Alkibiad^  next  spoke  his  mind.  The  one  object  of 
'  Nikias  was  to  keep  his  countiy,  as  far  as  he  could,  out  of 
harm's  way,  to  bring  home  her  precious  fleet  and  those  who 
sailed  in  it  as  soon  and  with  as  little  loss  as  might  be. 
The  object  of  Alkibiad^  was  to  do  all  that  might  be  done, 
with  such  splendid  means  as  they  had  at  hand,  to  advance 
the  reputation  and  influence  of  Athens,  and  his  own.  His 
counsel  is  not  rash;  it  is  hardly  bold;  it  is  the  counsel 
of  a  diplomatist  rather  than  that  of  a  soldier.  To  the  pro- 
posal of  Nikias  he  answered  that  it  would  be  shameful  to 
set  forth  with  such  a  power,  and  then  simply  to  sail  home 

^  Thoc.  Ti.  47.  I ;  irXciW  M  ^EtXsrovyra  iiAffjf  ry  arpari^  1^'  Sw€p  ftAXiffra 

'  lb. ;  iwtifi^ams  fikr  ri)r  Sdra^uy  r^^'ABtpfaiear  ir^Xcair,  9tjX^ayTas  9k 
7i)v  h  To^  iplKovs  scat  (vfiftdxovs  wpo$vfjdc».  Mark  the  somewhat  solemn 
phrase  4  twv  'Mrjwaiw  w6Ktt  {ct  voL  i.  p.  371,  note  4). 
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again  without  doing  anything.  He  wished  to  form  the  chap.  vm. 
widest  Athenian  connexion  in  Sicily  that  might  be,  whether  "jli^J^f 
with  the  farther  views  that  have  been  put  into  his  mouth 
or  no.  Let  them  send  heralds  to  all  the  Sikeliot  cities  to 
win  them  over  to  the  Athenian  alliance.  Syracuse  and 
Selinous  were  of  course  to  be  left  out  on  such  an  errand. 
The  work  of  persuasion  was  to  b^n  with  Messana,  the 
most  valuable  of  friends  if  her  friendship  could  be  had, 
the  city  on  the  strait  that  held  the  key  of  Sicily,  and  in 
whose  haven  even  their  great  armada  might  ride  at  anchor  \ 
Alkibiades  further  showed  that  he  understood  the  weak 
point  of  Syracuse  as  fully  as  Hermokrat^  himself.  The  the  Sikelt. 
Athenians  were  to  try  to  form  alliances  with  the  inde- 
pendent Sikels,  and  to  persuade  those  who  were  subjects  of 
Syracuse  to  revolt.  From  their  alliance  he  looked  both  for 
provisions  and  for  military  help  K  When  they  knew  what 
allies,  Greek  or  barbarian,  they  might  hope  to  win,  then 
they  were  to  attack  both  Syracuse  and  Selinous,  unless 
indeed  Syracuse  would  agree  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Leontines,  and  unless  Selinous  would  make  peace  with 
Segesta^ 

This  counsel  of  Alkibiades,  it  has  been  remarked  with  Position 
somewhat  of  surprise,  implies  that  he  still  looked  on  aganttT 
direct  attack  on  Syracuse  as  a  thing  to  be  contemplated,  Syracuse, 
but  still  a  thing  that  might  possibly  be  avoided  ^.     But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fleet  had  no  direct  orders 
to  attack  Syracuse.    The  commission  given  to  its  com- 
manders, as  regards  eastern   Sicily,  was  to  restore  the 
Leontines.     That  commission  was  not  likely  to  be  carried 

^  Thnc.  tL  48 ;  If  w6p^  yAp  fi&Xdffra  ttai  wpofffiokf  ttnu  tArobs  rrjs  XuetXias 
Kol  Xtfihm  Koi  hpSpfiffaiy  ry  ffrpart^  bcc»wr6.Trpf  i<r€<r$at, 

'  lb.  vtipoffOai  Koi  rohs  XuctKovs  robs  iikv  d/(fK(rT6yai  dird  rwr  Xupojtoaiear, 
Toht  8)  iplXcvs  woiuaOat,  iva  atrow  /cat  trrpari/^  tyw^^* 

'  lb. ;  oifrow  ffirj  "XvpoKoCaais  kcH  ^XiPoOm  hrtixf^p^^yi  ^y  A^^  o^  M^^  'Eyc- 
uraloit  {v/ifiaiyofffof,  ct  ik  Atoyriyovt  iwri  icaToucl(€ty, 

*  G^roie,  vii.  265. 
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CHAP.  vra.  out  without  the  conquest  or  humiliation  of  Sjrracuse;  but 
it  implied  that,  before  Syracuse  was  actually  attacked, 
she  should  be  called  on  to  do  the  wiU  of  Athens  of  her 
own  accord.  From  the  purely  military  point  of  view, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wisest  counsel  was  that  of 
the  third  general,  Lamachos.  Nikias  and  AlkibiadSs  were 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  as  well  as  soldiers ;  each  had  a 

Plan  of      policy.     Lamachos,  as  &r  as  we  can  see,  had  no  policy. 

'  For  that  very  reason  perhaps,  he  saw  more  clearly  than 

either  of  his  colleagues  what,  from  the  soldier^s  point  of 

immediate  view,  was  the  right  thing  to   do.      Putting   aside  all 

SjraoQse.  diplomatic  formalities,  all  possibilities  that  were  mere 
possibilities,  the  practical  business  of  the  expedition 
was  to  attack  Syracuse.  The  Leontines  were  to  be  re- 
stored, and  thcare  was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  restoring 
them  by  any  other  means.  Syracuse  was  certainly  not 
going  to  restore  them  unless  constrained  by  force.  To  the 
practical  military  mind  of  Lamachos  the  one  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  make  the  attack  on  Syracuse,  and  the  sooner 
it  was  made  the  better.  The  main  point  of  all  was  to 
strike  at  once,  while  the  enemy  was  still  unprepared,  while 
he  was  still  perplexed  and  frightened  at  their  coming.  An 
invading  army,  he  argues,  is  always  most  dreaded  at  its 
first  coming ;  the  hope  of  victory  is  always  greatest  when 
the  enemy  is  still  looking  out  in  fear  for  the  attack.  If 
the  invader  delays,  those  who  are  threatened  b^^  to  pluck 
up  heart;  they  no  longer  fear  him,  and  they  will  make  a 
stouter  resistance.  Besides  this,  Lamachos  added,  many 
of  the  Syracusans,  not  fully  believing  that  the  Athenians 
were  coming,  would  not  yet  have  sought  shelter  in  the  city. 
They  would  be  made  prisoners  in  the  open  country,  and 
their  property  or  their  ransoms  would  be  useful  resources 
in  the  case  of  a  siege  \    The  other  Sikeliot  cities  would 
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be  best  won  by  bold  and  successfol  operations  against  chap.  vni. 
Syiacnse.  They  would  choose  the  alliance  of  Athens^  and 
woold  no  longer  wait  to  see  which  side  had  the  better. 
The  forsaken  site  which  had  once  been  the  Hyblaian 
Megara^  at  no  great  distance  from  Syracnse  either  by  land 
or  water^  should  be  chosen  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  ^. 

The  wisdom  of  this  counsel  cannot  be  doubted ;  it  was 
conceived  in  that  spirit  of  clear-sighted  daring  which  is 
so  often  the  highest  prudence.  Happily  the  gods  who 
watched  over  Syracuse  stepped  in  to  keep  the  wise  words 
of  Lamachos  from  convincing  the  minds  of  his  colleagues. 
His  counsel  was  &r  too  bold  for  Nikias^  and  it  would 
allow  Alkibiades  no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  those 
diplomatic  gifts  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  really 
possessed  in  large  measure.  The  personal  position  of  Position 
the  general  who  had  last  spoken  was  widely  different  J^cter  of 
from  that  of  either  of  his  colleagues.  In  a  direct  attack  I**™**^^***- 
on  Syracuse  by  force  of  arms  the  hero  Lamachos^  was 
likely  to  be  the  foremost  captain  of  the  three.  But  Lama- 
chos was  captain  and  hero^  and  nothing  more ;  out  of  the 
camp  he  was  nobody.  A  man  of  no  political  weighty  capable 
of  being  caricatured  as  a  needy  and  greedy  swash-buckler  ^ 
so  poor,  it  was  said,  perhaps  jestingly,  that,  whenever  he 

^  Thao.  yi.  49.  4 ;  vaixrraBiMV  iitayaxofp^<raarras  mt  i<f>opfua94vTas  Miyapa 
Upvi  Xfnjvai  irotcTo^cu,  A  ^v  ^pf/^t  Atrixoy^o-  Ivpcucovaav  oiht  w\ow  wo\bv  o&rt 
6d6y,  Cf.  yi.  94. 1.   See  Arnold's  note  here  and  yoI.  i.  p.  387,  ii.  pp.  133, 499. 

'  He  is  addressed  in  mockery  in  the  Aoharnians,  549 ; 
St  Adfta^  4p^^t  ^^  A^^av  Koi  rSfv  \6xoJV» 
But  the  dead  Lamachos  gets  the  name  in  all  serioosness  in  Frogs,  1039  ! 
<L\A'  AkKovf  rot  iroXAo^  dTcU^o^,  Sjv  j)y  kqX  Ad/Mxos  fjpwt. 

There  is,  also  after  his  death,  a  respectful  reference  to  his  mother,  but 
without  her  name,  in  Thesm.  840. 

'  80  in  many  places  in  the  Achamians,  as  565  et  seqq.,  594,  614,  619, 
1069  et  seqq.  There  must  haye  been  some  special  joke  about  the  Gorgdn 
on  his  shield,  which  comes  oyer  and  oyer  again,  and  in  1131  gives  him 
a  patronymic  A&fuixos  6  Topy^ov,  Are  we  to  believe  with  Sttvem  (Birds, 
p.  47)  that  Lamachos  with  his  crest  is  Epops  ? 

VOL.  in.  L 
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CHAP.  vm.  was  chosen  general,  he  had  to  ask  the  assembly  for  a  little 
money  to  buy  clothes  and  shoes  ^,  the  best  soldier  in  the 
camp  had  not,  even  in  the  camp,  the  same  inflaence  as  the 
two  wealthy  statesmen  who  were  his  colleagues.  His 
keen  eye  for  a  military  advantage  did  not^  with  soldiers 
who  had  not  ceased  to  be  citizens^,  go  for  so  much  as  the 
mild  virtues  and  irreproachable  behaviour  of  Nikias  or  as 
the  versatile  brilliancy  of  Alkibiades.  The  worse  reason 
therefore  prevailed  in  the  Athenian  military  counsels,  the 

He  joins  worst  reason  indeed  <rf  all  three.  When  Lamachos  could 
not  convince  his  colleagues,  he  shrank  from  the  timid 
plans  of  Nikias,  and  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  counsel 
of  Alkibiad^.  It  was  a  memorable  vote.  Had  he  joined 
the  side  of  Nikias,  he  would  have  saved  Sicily  without 
destroying  Athens.  By  going  over  to  Alkibiades,  he 
saved  Sicily,  and  destroyed  Athens  as  welL  It  was  the 
natural  vote  for  a  man  of  action  who  could  not  carry  out 
his  own  wiser  scheme.  But  the  effect  of  it  was  ruin  to  the 
errand  on  which  he  was  sent.  Instead  of  the  attack  by 
land  and  sea  which  might  have  ended  the  war  at  one 
stroke,  time  was  wasted;  the  strength  of  the  armament 
was  frittered  away;  the  Sjrracusans  were  taught  to  cast 
away  their  fears,  and  to  look  on  the  Athenians  as  foes 
who  dared  not  attack  them. 

We  have  no  glimpses  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  just 

*  Plot.  Nik.  l^;  6  9k  Aifaax"^  i^  f^^  dMipifirit  Kot  8kmof  dri^p  ttai  ry 

kg^umiy  ffTparrfyicv  iwokoyi^taOoi  rots  *A$rpmliHf  /utepdv  dftyifpioit  tls  lirOffra 
mi  Mfiffwiias  iavrf,  (Wm  then  the  Gorgon-ahield  supplied  by  the  stftte  to 
a  Thi$  f)  Alk.  ai ;  6  y^  Adfmx^  ^  f^  woKifuscbs  Kai  drS^dt^,  df£»/m  8* 
o6  wpocrpf  oi9*  iyMos  o^f)  8mI  rijy  wwiaw.  This  in  Nik.  15  he  contnsts 
with  the  influence  which  Nikias  drew  .from  his  wealth.  In  Nik.  la  he 
speaks  of  the  wp^rtft  of  Lamachos.  ifiltan  (Yar.  Hist  ii.  34),  says  generally 
wo^iirraTOi  iyhoirro  ol  ^purroi  rw¥  *EXAi7r«r,  and  gives  a  list,  which  takes 
in  Lamachos  in  company  with  Aristeides,  Phdkidn,  Epamindndas,  and 
86kraMs,  as  also  Pelopidas,  who  should  not  be  there. 
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at  this  moment;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Hermokrates  at  chap,  tiil 
least  breathed  more  freely  when  he  heard  the  decision  to 
which  the  Athenian  commanders  had  come.    Alkibiades  now 
had  things  his  own  way.     He  b^^  his  diplomatic  task,  Alldbiadds 
as  he  had  proposed^  by  crossing  the  strait  in  his  own  ship  Maa ; 
to  Messana.     He  was  heard  in  the  Messanian  assembly, 
inviting  Messana  to  make  common  cause  with  Athens. 
The  party  that  was  just  then  uppermost  in  the  ever- 
shifting  politics  of  Messana  was  not  inclined  to  decisive 
measures  either  way.     The   alliance  was  declined:    the^e»iii*nce. 

declined. 

Athenians  were  refused  admission  into  the  city^  but  were 
offered  a  market  outside  the  walls  ^  Having  thus  failed 
in  his  first  attempt^  an  attempt  to  which  he  attached 
special  importance^  Alkibiad^  went  back  to  Rhegion.  His 
next  attempt  had  better  luck.  Two  of  the  generals — 
himself  and  Lamachos  ? — with  sixty  shipe^  left  their  col- 
league with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at  Rhegion.  They  sailed 
along  the  coast  to  Naxos,  then  the  first  Oreek  city  that 
they  would  come  to  after  leaving  the  strait.  The  Naxians^  Nazo« 
kinsfolk  of  the  Leontines^  received  the  champion  of  Leon-  Athem. 
tinoi  gladly  '.  Having  at  last  gained  one  ally,  the  Athe- 
nian generals  went  on  to  seek  another  at  KatanS.  Here 
they  might  look  for  the  same  working  of  Chalkidian 
sympathies  as  at  Naxos.  There  was  a  party  in  Katanfi 
which  was  friendly  to  Syracuse',  and  the  magistrates  of 
the  year  must  have  belonged  to  it.  Their  answer  was  un-  Katan6 
&vourable ;  the  Athenians  went  away  empty  from  Katan6, 
and  passed  the  night  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  T&tibs,  the 
stream  that  flows  near  Leontinoi.  They  were  near  the 
range  of  their  immediate  errand.  So  near  to  Syracuse 
Lamachos  must  have  yearned  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

^  Thnc  Ti.  50.  I ;  w6\€i  fiky  Ay  ob  U£a<r$ai,  6iyopd»  V  l^w  wapi^tir, 
*  lb.  3  ;  Va^iai¥  9«(afUrca¥  t§  v6X«i. 

'  lb. ;   hf^<nat  y^p  a^6$i  Sybp€t  r^  tvpaicoalvm  fiovx£fjuvoi.    We  shall 
preiently  see  wbo  these  were. 

L  2 
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CHAT.  ym.  But  the  fates  were  on  the  side  of  Syracusa  The  threat- 
ened city  was  to  have  every  warning,  every  means  of 
making  herself  ready,  to  withstand  any  blow  that  might 
he  struck, 
AibealMi  In  the  step  which  was  taken  the  next  day  we  see  the 
uJqiwU  tme  spirit  of  AUdhiadee.  No  blow  was  to  be  struck,  bnt 
^•***^'  a  striking  piece  of  bravado  was  to  be  wrought.  The  Syra- 
eunns  were  to  be  given  thar  chance  of  repenting  at  the 
last  momofits  and  the  chance  was  to  be  givoi  them  in  a 
statelr  and  impressive  fashion.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Athens  and  Syracuse  w»e  still  not  strictly  speaking 
at  war.  There  was  still  a  chance  that  the  Syiaeusans 
might  even  now  do  justice  to  LeontinoL  Even  according 
to  the  plan  of  Lamaehos,  some  f  onnal  notice  must  have 
be^i  given  to  Syracuse,  even  though  an  iostant  refusal 
was  followed  by  an  instant  assault.  But  besides  this  last 
^ort  of  fonnal dij^omaey^  it  was  expedient  totakea  survcr 
of  the  enemy^s  position,  to  judge  what  Syracuse  and  her 
strength  really  was>  aikd  above  all  to  find  out  how  die 
stood  in  the  matter  of  ships^.  IHd  the  Great  Harbour  con- 
tain any  Syracusan  ieet  drawn  up  on  shore  on  that  part 
of  its  cosMst  whidi  served  as  the  inner  dock  c^  tike  Syia- 
CQsan  war-$hips  ^  ?  The  sixty  Athenian  diips  therefore  set 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Teriis^  They  sailed  along 
the  coae^  in  single  column  by  the  site  of  Megara  amd  the 
peninsuia  of  Thapsos;  they  skirted  the  eastern  clr£b  of 
Acbxadina  and  the  ea^em  side  of  Ortjga  itself ^  a  sight  of 
wonder,  perhaps  still  of  fear,  to  all  Syracuse.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  they  halted ;  the  wide  opening 
Tb«r  pro-  must  have  been  feebly  guarded  or  not  at  alL  Ten  dliips 
w di«  ^"fen?  sent  in  advance  into  the  harbour;  from  one  o£  them, 
from  that,  we  may  believe,  whitih.  held  Alkibiades,   the 

*  Thoc  tL  50. 4  :  aifeWiX  fO^nA  ■^iiaif^Mi'  if  rvr  fteTmr  Mftam  rAtrntm 
Tt  mm  amrwrMA4ua€tiL  u  n  vmmnmtm  cotk  i#>i^Mg/ii'p»'.  On  xita  doekm 
in  Lfae  Gnst  Harboor  iM  \  ypiltr  3TL 
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herald  of  Athens  made  his  solemn  proclamation.  '^  The  chap.  vm. 
Athenians  have  come  to  restore  their  allies  and  kinsfolk 
the  Leontines  to  their  own  land ;  let  then  the  Leontines 
who  are  now  in  Syracuse  come  forth  without  fear  to  their 
friends  and  bene&etors  the  Athenians  V  None  came  forth ; 
no  answer  was  made.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  silence 
was  looked  on  as  equivalent  to  the  refusal  of  all  Athenian 
demands ;  the  Leontines  were  held  to  be  forcibly  hindered 
from  accepting  any  Athenian  offers.  Now  at  least  Syra- 
cuse and  Athens  were  openly  at  war. 

The  ten  Athenian  ships  had  sailed  into  the  Great  Har-  EzMui- 
bour  of  Syracuse  without  resistance.    There  was  clearly  ^^^^ 
no  Syracusan  fleet  ready  to  resist  them,  nor  were  there  *^*rbour. 
any  ships  to  be   seen   drawn   up   in   the  docks.     The 
Athenians  sailed  about  as  they  pleased,  making  their  ob- 
servations on  the  city,  the  harbour,  and  the  coast,  and 
considering  what  would  be  the  fittest  points  to  occupy 
when  they  should  come  again  with  a  serious  purpose^. 
But  before  they  sailed  out  again,  the  first  blow  in  the 
great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  was  struck.    One  of 
the  cheering  oracles  which  had  come  before  its  starting 
was  fulfilled  in  an  unexpected  sort.     It  would  seem  that  the 
only  Syracusan  vessel  which  the  ten  Athenian  ships  found 
afloat  in  the  Oreat  Harbour  was  one  which  was  making  the 
very  short  voyage  from  the  coast  by  the  Olympieion  to  the 
island  of  Orfygia.     It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders^  «*  All  the 
who  were  doubtless  hard  by  the  point  of  Dask6n,  which  cuiiwas" 
was  presently  to  be  their  first  foothold  on  Syracusan  soil  *. 

*  Thoo.  vi,  50.  4 ;  Mtjpiv^ai  dvd  rw  ycdr  vpwrvKtfMnmu  Bri  *A9ijvaA0i 
iJMown  Atcrriwovf  h  ri^  kivrw  uaTouttovrrfs  tcar^  f v/i^x^  '^  (vYrivtiay 
To^  o^  Sirroi  ir  Jvptucovaais  Atoyrbwr  cirf  wapd  <piKou9  icaJt  iitpyirai 
'AOri^aiovt  ddt&t  imbw.    Cf.  Hut.  Nik.  14. 

'  lb. ;  KarHFtchlnrro  rlp^  re  vdXir  nil  r<Ai  XifUwat  itat  rd  «c^  t^  X^po*^* 
1^  1p  abrois  6pfm/Urots  vokffajria  ^. 

*  As  we  thaU  see  presently,  this  wm  empliatioally  one  of  the  placet  where 
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CHAP.  vin.  It  was  found  to  bear  the  tables  which  contained  the  re- 
gister of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  arranged  in  their  tribes. 
These  were  perhaps  kept  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus ; 
at  any  rate  they  were  there  at  this  moment.  They  had 
been  sent  for  to  the  city  in  order  to  call  out  those  who 
were  liable  to  military  service  ^.  The  prize  was  hardly  a 
lucky  one.  The  prophets  gave  out  that  this  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  saying  which  had  caused  so  much  delight  at 
the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  The  Athaiians  were  to  take  all 
the  Syracusans,  and  now  they  had  taken  them^  After 
this  exploit,  and  after  eTamining  the  Lesser  Harbour  in 
the  same  sort  as  they  had  already  examined  the  Greater  ^, 
the  sixty  ships  safled  back,  not  to  their  station  of  the 
night  before,  but  straight  to  the  haven  of  Katane. 

Our  first  impressioii  certainly  is  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unwise,  more  opposed  to  the  sound  instinct  of  Lama- 
dios,  than  thus  to  show  a  part  of  the  Athenian  force  to 
the  Syiaeusans,  but  only  to  show  it  and  thai  go  away 
again.  Nothing  was  m<»e  likely  to  rid  the  Syiacusans  of 
all  feelings  of  surprise  and  dread,  and  to  give  them  that 
kind  of  familiarity  with  the  invading  annament  which  was 
sure  to  lead  to  contempt  ^    Yet  this  voyage  and  letum 

^  FtttV  KiAl   14;    XM0Siafm9t  i««r  wmU^imw  — iftai  co^'Cmmt.  ds  if 

Wjii|»|w.  Sw  ToL  i  |c  3fiu  I  MB  MKve  OKUoed  thaa  I  w  tkca  to  look 
<a  tfc»  Obrmpwfea  m  tl»  pgtmMwtt  <hwflay -plao  rf  Out  wt^it^ktr.  Hn, 
tk»  T«7  itnnpiawi  ^  lk»  cb«m  akow*  tft^t  Ift  wntk  kmve  been  ovii^  to 
•MM  T«t7  Midant  tmlttMM.  StiU  I  do  Be«  «•  tka  il  ftmrn  tft^t 
IVlk^LMVMtliecidMrtS^rnkowA.  B«t  M»H«£B,G.aL  125,  jSSw 
*  IK:  «&r«dr  d*4  T«r  "M/^^f/mkar  iktrnwrnt  wfm  rmn  rrfrnM^j/mh  jn^ri»|ii 

Xf«^  UvmSfm  Tw  xf^witm  vifmmwK  lAfrntu  ^  'MSn^mim  Ijjfim  tm  Sya- 
mmrimt  fawm.  Sw  »Wrts  f^  ic4L  I  Ikak  tfts  wtmiL  k*  tk»  x^ 
fb/e^  far  tl»  liMT.  Ptm^Mvik  W««^«r  kaa  i 
y4»^  tl»  «neb  «»  fe££3«d--«  m  kia^  to  m  hmm  m^ 
Kill  >■»■■*  J  aapprfii  l«\c  Si^MnMaB. 
'  Tkbfcjfarftotht^wi^TwIi^iiwto— to»,fk  v^ 
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seem,  in  some  way  not  fully  explained,  to  have  had  an  ohap.  vm. 
effect  at  Katane  which  was  distinctly  fitYonrable  to  Athens,  f^^  ^ 

''  feeling  at 

The  magistrates  of  Eatand  and  the  mass  of  the  people  K*ian«. 
were  clearly  not  of  the  same  mind.  When  the  Athenian 
fleet  had  appeared  unexpectedly  at  Eatanfi,  the  magistrates 
had  declined  all  dealings  with  the  Athenians.  Since  then 
an  assembly  had  been  held,  and  its  yote  was  less  unfa- 
vourable. Admission  was  to  be  refused  to  any  Athwiians 
except  the  generals,  but  the  generals  might  come  and 
address  the  Katanaian  assembly,  if  they  thought  good  ^. 
This  was  meeting  the  Athenian  advances  half-way.  The  Alkibiad^ 
generals  went  in  accordingly,  and  Alkibiadfis  b^^  l^KataLdan 
speech.  A  strange  accident  did  more  for  Athens  than  his  *>*®*n^i7- 
eloquence.  Some  of  the  Athenian  soldiers  had  come  on 
land,  though  they  had  not  entered  the  city.  They  seem, 
whether  from  mere  curiosity  or  with  any  further  purpose, 
to  have  been  examining  the  walls.  They  found  a  postern 
which  had  been  walled  up.  But  the  work  was  so  slightly 
done  as  to  be  no  hindrance,  above  all  while  all  Eatanfi  was 
listening  to  the  famous  Athenian.  They  made  their  way  in, 
and  showed  themselves  in  the  agora  '.  The  ancient  city 
is  so  fitintly  represented  in  modem  Catania  that  we  cannot 
call  up  the  scene  as  we  can  call  up  the  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  agora  of  Syracuse.     But  we  can  see  that,  while  The 

the  debate  was  still  going  on,  before  the  vote  had  been  soidien 

come  in. 

^  Tfaao.  vL  51.  I ;  iitiiXriaiaa  y€Po/thnp  rV  f^^  erparti^  oOk  Mxorro  o2 
KaroyoToc,  rot>s  M  trrporrjyobt  lacX^rrof  IWXcvor,  cl  ri  fio^komu,  dwtiy. 
This  m&kei  it  plain  that  the  more  unfriendly  action  mentioned  above, 
p.  147,  waa  the  provisional  action  of  an  unfriendly  magistracy.  Now  the 
aMembly  is  called,  and  the  people  can  speak  its  mind. 

'  lb.;  rw¥  kr  ry  ir^Xci  irpdt  ri^  kiutkriaiiv  rtrpamihw^  61  arpartwrtu 
wvXiSa  Tint  h^ModofitffUvrpr  kom&s  thJoBcn^  UtXB^mts  icaJt  iatXB^mts  ^y6pa(w 
€U  ri^  96\ir.  On  1iy6pa((m  see  Arnold's  note.  Polyainos  (i.  40.  4)  makes 
all  this  planned  by  Alkibiadds ;  rww  8i  [KoroyaW]  iwtTp€iff6irrww  icai  Btiirruw 
U  kitMkijirtav,  awha^w  Saai  ruv  rfixwr  i^ar  wvXiJkt  h^KodofitffUrai  ffoBfiSn, 
ra^rrar  k^tXA^ras  dam  vapcA^iV.  Frontinns  (iii.  a.  4),  as  Arnold  notices, 
further  transfers  the  story  to  an  imaginary  siege  of  Akragas. 
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cHAF.  vni.  taken  whether  Elatane  should  become  the  friend  of  Athens 
or  not,  Athenians  in  arms  were  present  in  the  assembly. 
They  simply  showed  themselves  and  no  more;  but  their 
presence  was  enough.  Its  effect  was  to  allow  a  free  vote 
on  the  part  of  the  Katanaian  friends  of  Athens.  The 
partisans  of  Syracuse,  a  small  body^  after  all,  seeing 
Athenian  soldiers  within  the  walls^  left  the  city  in  fear  ^. 
The  remainder  of  the  Katanaian  people  then  passed  a  vote 
accepting  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  inviting  the  rest  of 
the  Athenian  force  to  come  and  make  Elatane  their  head- 
quarters ^.  » 

A  valuable  ally  was  thus  gained.     The  Athenians  had 

now  a  station  much  nearer  to  Syracuse  than  Rhegion  or 

even  than  Naxos^  a  station  from  which  the  long  hill  of 

Syracuse  may  be  clearly  seen.   But  even  after  the  accession 

of  two  Sikeliot  cities,  Nikias  and  Alkibiades  were  not  pre- 

UnsuooMt-  pared  to  strike  any  decisive  blow.     A  report  came  from 

1^  alliance  Kamarina  that^  if  the  Athenians  appeared  before  that  city^ 

with  Ka-    j|.  ^qJ^  JQiu  their  alliance.     Further  news  came  that  the 

manna.  ^ 

Syracusans  were  busy  manning  a  fleet  ^.  The  whole 
Athenian  fleet  accordingly  sailed  from  ElatanS.  To  go 
thence  to  Kamarina,  it  was  needful  again  to  sail  by  Syra- 
cuse, and  to  make  the  Syracusans  familiar  with  the  sight 
of  the  whole  fleet  going  to  and  fro.     The  Athenian  ships 

'  Thne.  yi.  $i.  2;  ol  fitp  rA  twt  ^vpoMoeionf  ^porovrrcr,  dn  ^iSor  rd 
CTpArtp/aa  Mot^,  €ir$irt  W9ptUus  ytrSfiti^Oi  hwt£ij\0(m,  o(  woKXoi  rtwts, 

*  lb. ;  ol  M  dXAoc  hfnf^«arr6  tc  ^vfi/aaxiop  roct  'AtfipoXocs,  /cat  rd  SXko 
fTTpAnvfta  Mktvo^  U  *Fffyiotf  tcoiu^ta^.  The  oonfuiion  that  DiodArot 
(xiii.  4)  makM  at  this  itage  is  wonderful;  'AKpaeyarr^oi  ftir  clr  Mai 
Ko^iM  owfjigMxi^taw  ifaawf  *A&rpfaiots'  Ka/Mapiimoi  9i  Mai  U€<r<H/wioi  r^  fUr 
tlftifnpf  d^HP  AfiokSqfffinm  rcU  8i  Vw^p  ri)t  mtfipaxiaf  dMOMpUrus  dvc^dAorro* 
'IfUpduH  a  Moi  ScAim^rriof,  irpdf  9k  ro&rots  TtXfoi  Mai.  Karamioi^  cvpa-fw^ 
vUio0ai  ToTf  St^foffovalotf  hn/yy^iXarro.  Then  oomes  the  disooyerj  of  the 
porerty  of  Segesta ;  then  the  entry  into  KatanA,  told  mooh  as  in  Thooy- 
dides.  About  Akzagas  we  should  reaUy  like  to  know  something ;  but  it 
is  only  later  that  we  begin  to  trace  its  oonne. 

'  lb.  53. 1 ;  ioffYfikkmiiahvif  iM'M  Ea/aapbiit  As diX0oitif,  wpocyp^Gf 
h^f  HoLtn  tt^fOMimm,  vX^fovai  Mnrrof^. 
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not  only  sailed  by  Syracuse;  they  sailed  again  to  Syracuse,  chap.  viii. 
They  went  on  another  visit  of  inspection^  in  which  they 
found  that  no  naval  preparations  were  making^.  Then 
they  sailed  round  Pachynos^  and  reached  Kamarina.  There 
they  drew  up  by  the  shore^  and  sent  a  herald  up  to  the 
city^  calling  on  the  men  of  Kamarina  to  join  their  alliance. 
The  answer  given — whether  by  the  magistrates  on  their 
own  authority  or  by  a  suddenly  called  assembly — was  that 
the  people  of  Kamarina  were  bound  by  treaty — the  old 
treaty  of  Gela,  it  would  seem — to  receive  a  single  Athenian 
ship^  but  no  more^  unless  at  their  own  request  ^.  The  in- 
vaders of  Sicily  had  thus  to  go  away  empty  from  Kama- 
rina, as  they  had  gone  away  empty  from  Messana  \  On  The 
their  way  back  they  had  their  first  experience  of  those  defdated 
Sikeliot  horsemen  who,  as  Nikias  had  warned  them,  were  jj^i^igij 
so  likely  to  keep  them  out  of  the  island.  The  army,  or 
some  part  of  it,  landed  at  some  imnamed  point  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.  They  were  wandering  in  search  of 
plunder,  when  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  light-armed 
came  to  the  defence  of  their  lands.  They  slew  some  of 
the  scattered  spoilers ;  the  rest  went  back  to  their  ships. 

Had  the  counsel  of   Nikias  been  followed,  the  fleet 
might  by  this  time  have  been  on  its  way  back  to  Athens, 
bearing  peace,  with  or  without  honour.     Had  the  counsel 
of  Lamachos  been  followed,  the  Athenians  might  by  this 
time  have  taken  all  the  Syracusans  in  another  sense  from 
that  in  which  the  oracle  had  been  fulfilled.     Under  the  Effects 
guidance  of  AlkibiadSs,  they  had  won  two  allies;  they^iioy^f 
had  failed  to  win  two  others  ;  they  had  carried  off  a  Syra-  Alkibiad^. 
cnsan  official  document.     Moreover  they  had  taught  the 

'  Thao.  tL  5a.  I.;  wpSrroy  fikw  iwl  Hvpcuco^aar  icai  o{f9lp  ^pw  ravruc^ 
wXtfpoiffuyor, 

'  lb. ;  o2  S*  o^K  kB4xoi^o,  Kiyorrts  ff^tai  rd  Spteia  ttvai  fuf  rrjt  KorcnrXc^- 
Twr  'Afi^raW  b4x*^9at,  ^  it^  aindi  mK%lovs  furawifiinHnr, 

*  lb. ;  dwpoMTOi  9k  7cr^/icroc  dvivXcor. 
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CHAP.  Yin.  Syracnsanfi  to  think  lightly  of  the  Athenian  force^  as  they 
saw  it  go  harmlessly  to  and  fro.  They  had  moreover  been 
defeated  in  tiie  first  action  of  the  war,  a  mere  skirmish 
indeed,  but,  to  say  the  least,  an  unlucky  beginning.  But 
of  Alkibiadte  as  a  commander  the  great  fleet  Uiat  had 
sailed  to  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  to  see  no  more.  They 
were  indeed  presently  to  feel  full  bitterly  what  he  could  do 

His  nealL  AS  All  oiemy.  On  his  return  to  Katane,  he  found  tiie  Sala- 
miniaa  trireme,  one  of  the  official  vessels  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  waiting  for  him.  She  brought  orders  for 
him  and  for  Bcxtne  other  persons  who  were  serving  in  the 
army  to  come  home  and  take  their  trial  on  a  charge  of 
impiety.  The  long  and  striking  tale  of  the  internal  history 
of  Athens  aft^  the  fleet  had  sailed,  the  informations,  the 
prosecutions,  the  false  witnesses,  concern  not  Sicily  directiy. 

Hk  aetkn  They  touch  our  story  only  so  &r  as  they  put  an  end  to  the 

Athem.  action  of  ADdbiades  against  Syracuse  as  an  Athenian  com- 
mander, and  led  to  his  action  on  bdalf  of  Syracuse  as  the 
adviser  of  the  Peloponnesian  enemies  of  Athois.  He  set 
out  for  Athens ;  but  he  escaped  on  the  way,  having  dealt 
one  blow  against  his  country  on  the  road  ^.  We  next  hear 
of  him  in  the  Peloponnesian  congress  at  Sparta.  There 
he  sets  forth,  with  all  the  malignant  zeal  of  a  traitor,  how 
his  own  city  might  be  weakened  and  her  enterprise  in 
Sicily  brought  to  nought^.  Indirectly  he  worked  as  no 
other  man  did  for  Syracuse  and  Sicily;  personally  he  con- 
cerns us  no  more.  The  course  of  the  invading  force  is  left 
for  the  present  to  Nikias  and  Lamachos,  to  the  skill  and 
daring  of  the  hero,  paralysed  by  the  superior  authority  of 
a  g&^enl  who  could  put  no  heart  into  the  work  on  which 
he  was  sent. 

As  long  as  Alkibiades  was   the  leading  spirit  of  the 

■8eeTL74.i.    We  AOI  we  to  tha  ptejeatly. 
*  Tkac  tL  8S.  9 ;  Pint.  Alk.  2y 
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invading  army.  Western    Sicily   se^ns  to  have  wholly  chap.  vin. 
passed  out  of  the  Athenian  reckoning.    Nikias^  if  he  was 
driven  to  do  anything  at  all,  was  more  inclined  to  do  it  in 
that  quarter  than  in  the  more  dangerous  neighbourhood  of 
Syracuse.  He  had  more  definite  instructions  about  Selinous 
and  S^^esta  than  he  had  about  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  now  made  to  carry  out  his  ori- 
ginal plan.     While  the  Syracusans  were  left  to  strengthen  The  Athe- 
ihemselveS;  and  to  boast  that  the  Athenians  had  shrunk  western 
from  attacking  them^  the  whole  force  of  Athens  sailed  of!  ^^^^' 
to  Segesta.     The  fleet  and  army  were  parted  into  two 
divisions^  each  general  taking  one  by  lot  ^ ;  but  they  sailed 
together.     Their  objects  are  described  as  being  to  find  out 
whether  Siesta  could  even  now  supply  them  with  money, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  things  at  Selinous,  and — some- 
what late  it  might  seem — ^to  learn  the  points  of  quarrel 
between  the  Selinuntines  whom  they  had  come  to  attack  and 
the  S^estans  whom  they  had  come  to  defend  \     Selinous 
they  seem  never  to  have  reached  or  gone  near  to ;  towards 
Siesta  or  its  distant  haven  they  sailed  along  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily.     Their  first  attempt  was  to  win  to  their  FAilare  at 
alliance  the  one  Greek  city  on  that  coast,  solitary  Himera^.       ®^ 
They  found  no  welcome,  and  they  sailed  on.     Their  course 
must  have  led  them  by  Solous  and  Panormos ;  but  of  the 
line  taken   by  the  Phoenician  cities   of   Sicily  or  their 
mistress   Carthage  we  hear  not  a  word.     One  thing  is 
plain ;  nothing  had  come  of  HermokratSs'  suggestion  of  an 
alliance  between  Syracuse  and  Carthage^  of  subsidies  to  be 
paid  by  Carthage  to  Syracuse.     It  was  among  the  other 

*  Thnc  vi.  63.  i  ;  8vo  fUpfij  90i^<Tarr€s  rov  trrpart^fMroSf  mt  Axix«^ 
ittdrtpos. 

'  lb. ;  learaffichpaffBai  b\  Koi  rw  'XkKjofwnniwf  rk  ttpSKyiiara  leaL  r^  ZtA/popa 
lia$(h  rot  upds  'E7COTa/ovt. 

'  lb.  a  ;  *lfUpay  Ijtrtp  fi6nj  |y  rovr^  rfr  /iip€i  ttjs  XiMtXlas  'EXXdt  w6Xt9 
karL  Kal6  Aktd  therefore  oonnted  as  ^keL  We  see  farther  that  Thacy- 
dides  wrote  this  before  the  dettmctioii  of  Himera  in  B.O.  408. 
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oHAP.  vm.  Bat  the  fates  were  on  the  side  of  Syracusa  The  threat- 
ened city  was  to  have  every  warnings  every  means  of 
making  herself  ready,  to  withstand  any  blow  that  might 
be  strack, 
Athenian  In  the  step  which  was  taken  the  next  day  we  see  the 
theOwtt  true  spirit  of  Alkibiades.  No  blow  was  to  be  struck,  but 
^•'^"''  a  striking  piece  of  bravado  was  to  be  wrought.  The  Syra- 
cusans  were  to  be  given  their  chance  of  repenting  at  the 
last  moment,  and  the  chance  was  to  be  given  them  in  a 
stately  and  impressive  &8hion.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Athens  and  Syracuse  were  still  not  strictly  speaking 
at  war.  There  was  still  a  chance  that  the  Syracusans 
might  even  now  do  justice  to  Leontinoi.  Even  according 
to  the  plan  of  Lamachos^  some  formal  notice  must  have 
been  given  to  Syracuse^  even  though  an  instant  refusal 
was  followed  by  an  instant  assault.  But  besides  this  last 
efEort  of  formal  diplomacy^  it  was  expedient  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  enemy's  position^  to  judge  what  Syracuse  and  her 
strength  really  was^  and  above  all  to  find  out  how  she 
stood  in  the  matter  of  ships.  Did  the  Oreat  Harbour  con- 
tain any  Syracusan  fleet  drawn  up  on  shore  on  that  part 
of  its  coast  which  served  as  the  inner  dock  of  the  Syra- 
cusan war-ships '  ?  The  sixty  Athenian  ships  therefore  set 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  T^rias.  They  sailed  along 
the  coast  in  single  column  by  the  site  of  Megara  and  the 
peninstda  of  Thapsos;  they  skirted  the  eastern  cliffs  of 
Achradina  and  the  eastern  side  of  Ortygia  itself^  a  sight  of 
wonder,  perhaps  still  of  fear,  to  all  Syracuse.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  they  halted ;  the  wide  opening 
Their  ^ro-  must  have  been  feebly  guarded  or  not  at  all.  Ten  ships 
to  the  were  sent  in  advance  into  the  harbour ;  from  one  of  them, 
^^•^*"'***   from  that,  we  may  believe,  which  held  AlkibiadSs,  the 

'  Thoo.  vi.  50. 4 ;  Uwa  3i  rwr  rcdr  wpo^fofay  h  rbr/Uyaw  Xt/ji4pa  wKtvtnl 
Tc  Koi  KwmoKhlfQioBai  cT  n  roirrur^  kmt  nB^XtnciUvim,  On  the  docki 
in  the  Great  Harbour  aee  Appendix  XYL 
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herald  of  Athens  made  his  solemn  proclamation.  '^  The  chap.  vm. 
Athenians  have  come  to  restore  their  allies  and  kinsfolk 
the  Leontines  to  their  own  land ;  let  then  the  Leontines 
who  are  now  in  Syracuse  oome  forth  without  fear  to  their 
friends  and  benefactors  the  Athenians  ^/'  None  came  forth ; 
no  answer  was  made.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  silence 
was  looked  on  as  equivalent  to  the  refusal  of  all  Athenian 
demands;  the  Leontines  were  held  to  be  forcibly  hindered 
from  accepting  any  Athenian  offers.  Now  at  least  Syra- 
cuse and  Athens  were  openly  at  war. 

The  ten  Athenian  ships  had  sailed  into  the  Oreat  Har-  Eumi- 
hour  of  Syracuse  without  resistance.     There  was  clearly  ^^^ 
no  Syracusan  fleet  ready  to  resist  them,  nor  were  there  ^»*rf>o^- 
any  ships  to  be   seen    drawn    up   in   the  docks.     The 
Athenians  sailed  about  as  they  pleased,  making  their  ob- 
servations on  the  city,  the  harbour,  and  the  coast,  and 
considering  what  would  be  the  fittest  points  to  occupy 
when  they  should  come  again  with  a  serious  purpose^. 
But  before  they  sailed  out  again,  the  first  blow  in  the 
great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  was  struck.     One  of 
the  cheering  oracles  which  had  come  before  its  starting 
was  fulfilled  in  an  unexpected  sort.     It  would  seem  that  the 
only  Syracusan  vessel  which  the  ten  Athenian  ships  found 
afloat  in  the  Oreat  Harbour  was  one  which  was  making  the 
very  short  voyage  from  the  coast  by  the  Olympieion  to  the 
island  of  Ortygia.     It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders^  "All  the 
who  were  doubtless  hard  by  the  point  of  Daskdn,  which  qimob" 
was  presently  to  be  their  first  foothold  on  Syracusan  soil  ^.  **^*'^ 

^  Thoo.  Ti.  50.  4 ;  mjpv^M  6m6  rw  rcwr  wpo<TwKt{f<rayras  8rt  'A^roToc 
Hkov0i  AMKriwavt  h  7^  kLvr&w  xartMinovrrcf  Mord.  (v/i/Mxitu^  »cal  ^vy^vtuv 
roin  0^  ims  Iv  Hvpatcovatus  AcorWra^r  &s  wa/A  <f>iKovt  leai  fitpyirat 
'A^o/ovr  aacwf  dwivat.    Cf.  Plat.  Nik.  14. 

■  lb. ;  KOfr^Khpaein-o  rfp^  r%  96Xi¥  leal  ro^y  XtfUras  mt  tA  vtpi  t^  X^poif, 
i^  j{t  aitrois  dpfWfUroif  woktftfiTia  ^, 

*  As  we  shall  see  presently,  this  was  emphatioally  one  of  the  pUoes  where 
woktfafria  jfr. 
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CHAP.  vm.  It  was  found  to  bear  tiie  tables  wbich  contained  the  re- 
gister of  the  citizens  of  Sjrracnse  arranged  in  their  tribes. 
These  were  perhaps  kept  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zens ; 
at  any  rate  they  were  there  at  this  moment.  They  had 
been  sent  for  to  the  city  in  order  to  call  out  those  who 
were  liable  to  military  service  \  The  prize  was  hardly  a 
lucky  one.  The  prophets  gave  out  that  this  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  saying  which  had  caused  so  much  delight  at 
the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  The  Athenians  were  to  take  all 
the  Syracusans,  and  now  they  had  taken  them^  After 
this  exploit,  and  after  examining  the  Lesser  Harbour  in 
the  same  sort  as  they  had  already  examined  the  Greater  ^, 
the  sixty  ships  saQed  back^  not  to  their  station  of  the 
night  before,  but  straight  to  the  haven  of  KatanS. 

Our  first  impression  certainly  is  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unwise,  more  opposed  to  the  sound  instinct  of  Lama- 
chos,  than  thus  to  show  a  part  of  the  Athenian  force  to 
the  Syracusans^  but  only  to  show  it  and  then  go  away 
again.  Nothing  was  more  likely  to  rid  the  Syracusans  of 
all  feelings  of  surprise  and  dread,  and  to  give  them  that 
kind  of  familiarity  with  the  invading  armament  which  was 
sure  to  lead  to  contempt^.    Yet  t^is  voyage  and  return 

*■  Plat.  Nik.  14 ;  Xaiifii»oifCi  ravr  woXMpiaof  ctor(da$  KOfd(ov<riut,  clr  At 
6mrypifoirro  mr^  ^«Adt  airaitf  oi  XvpoMod^UH.  Mti/uwiu  8*  S^tSo^  r^  «^X««« 
h  Up^  Ai^  'OXtr/or/ov  r^rc  wpih  i£iraaaf  Mat  /carAXoyor  rw  Iv  ^^kudif.  /icr<- 
wifup$if4nxw.  See  toL  i  p.  361.  I  am  more  inclined  ttuMi  I  wm  then  to  look 
on  the  Olympieioii  m  the  permanent  dwelling-plaoe  of  this  register.  If  eo, 
the  very  ftnmgenea  of  the  choice  shows  that  it  most  have  been  owing  to 
some  Tery  andent  tradition.  StiU  I  do  not  see  that  it  proves  that 
Polichna  was  the  Meat  Syrakoosa.    Bat  see  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  125,  388. 

'  Ih. ;  civ  oSr  int6  r&r  'ABfpfaUai^  <lAov<rm  wp6t  rci>t  arparifyobt  kMo/uff$tf<rap 

XP**^  lrrav#a  ran  Xfl^f^  w^ptJwot,  Xtyorrn  As  'Atfipaibi  Xijferrttt  3vfa- 
movciovs  Stnarras.  See  above,  p.  106.  I  think  this  most  be  the  right 
place  for  the  story.  Flalaroh  however  has  another  version  acoordiag  to 
which  the  orade  was  fulfilled — it  is  hard  to  see  how— «a^  ^  XP^*^^ 
dvoirrflrat  A/«Pa  E6XXtwwo9  6  'A0r/pm6s  tffx'  Hvprnrnffcas. 

'  This  Is  implied  in  the  words  rc^  Xii»hm  in  note  3»  p.  149. 

*  See  above,  p.  144.    Orote,  vii.  265. 
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seem,  in  some  way  not  fully  explained^  to  have  had  an  ohap.  vm. 

effect  at  Katane  which  was  distinctly  favourable  to  Athens.  ?*^*«  ^^ 

feeling  at 

The  mag^trates  of  Katang  and  the  mass  of  the  people  Kaian^. 
were  clearly  not  of  the  same  mind.  When  the  Athenian 
fleet  had  iq)peared  nnexpectedly  at  Eatan£,  the  magistrates 
had  declined  all  dealings  with  the  Athenians.  Since  then 
an  assembly  had  been  held,  and  its  vote  was  less  unf  a- 
Yourable.  Admission  was  to  be  refused  to  any  Athenians 
except  the  generals,  but  the  generals  might  come  and 
address  the  Katanaian  assembly^  if  they  thought  good  \ 
This  was  meeting  the  Athenian  advances  half-way.  The  AUdbiad^i 
generab  went  in  accordingly^  and  Alkibiadfis  began  hisj^taLuan 
speech.  A  strange  accident  did  more  for  Athens  than  his  ••^»"^iy- 
eloquence.  Some  of  the  Atheniim  soldiers  had  come  on 
land,  though  they  had  not  entered  the  city.  They  seem^ 
whether  from  mere  curiosity  or  with  any  further  purpose^ 
to  have  been  examining  the  walls.  They  found  a  postern 
which  had  been  walled  up.  But  the  work  was  so  slightly 
done  as  to  be  no  hindrance^  above  all  while  all  Katan^  was 
listening  to  the  famous  Athenian.  They  made  their  way  in, 
and  showed  themselves  in  the  at^ora  \  The  ancient  city 
is  so  faintly  represented  in  modem  Catania  that  we  cannot 
call  up  the  scene  as  we  can  call  up  the  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  a^ora  of  Syracuse.     But  we  can  see  that,  while  The 

the  debate  was  still  going  on,  before  the  vote  had  been  ^leli^^ 

come  in. 

*  Thac  vi.  51.  I ;  ktcicXtfaiat  ytwofUmp  tV  fi^y  crpartdv  ohit  ktixo¥ro  ol 
KaranuVu,  rc^  ^  arparrp/niin  kcfXB^yrof  kteiktvoyy  cjf  ri  fio^Komxu^  tlwtty. 
This  makes  it  plain  that  the  more  nnfriendly  action  mentioned  above, 
p.  147,  was  the  provisional  action  of  an  nnfriendlj  magistracy.  Now  the 
a«embly  is  called,  and  the  people  can  speak  its  mind. 

•  lb.;  Tw  kw  rg  w6Kti  wp6t  rify  ktucXrfoiav  rtrpafifUywv,  oi  trrpartarrat 
wvXl9a  TOfA  h^tcotkt/jttf/ihnp^  KtucSn  IXaBcm  StcX^^i^cf  icai  iat\$6in'ts  ^y6pa{oif 
th  rijiv  w6Xtw,  On  ity^pa{i»  see  Arnold's  note.  Polyainoe  (i.  40.  4)  makes 
all  this  planned  by  AlkibiadSs ;  rwr  5i  [Karcufolofy]  kmiTp€i/f6)rratr  /cat  ^c^rrwr 
is  iicMXff<ria9^t  ffwira^tr  Sirat  r&p  rtix^  ^^09  wvXidiS  h^KodofOffUycu  (W0pus, 
rairaf  l^tXAima  daw  maptXBtty,  Frontinns  (iii.  a.  4),  as  Arnold  notices, 
farther  transfers  the  story  to  an  imaginary  siege  of  Akragas. 
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cuAF.  Till,  taken  whether  Katane  should  become  the  friend  of  Athens 
or  not,  Athenians  in  arms  were  present  in  the  assembly. 
They  simply  showed  themselves  and  no  more ;  but  their 
presence  was  enough.  Its  effect  was  to  allow  a  free  vote 
on  the  part  of  the  Katanaian  friends  of  Athens.  The 
partisans  of  Syracuse,  a  small  body^  after  aU,  seeing 
Athenian  soldiers  within  the  walls^  left  the  city  in  fear^. 
The  remainder  of  the  Katanaian  people  th^i  passed  a  vote 
accepting  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  inviting  the  rest  of 
the  Athenian  force  to  come  and  make  Katane  their  head- 
quartos '.  * 

A  valuable  ally  was  thus  gained.  The  Athenians  had 
now  a  station  much  nearer  to  Syracuse  than  Rhegion  or 
even  than  Naxos,  a  station  from  which  the  long  hill  of 
Syracuse  may  be  clearly  se^L  But  even  afto  the  accession 
of  two  Sikeliot  cities,  Nikias  and  Alkibiades  were  not  pre- 

rBMceeM   pared  to  strike  any  decisive  blow.     A  report  came  from 


at  atiUaaoe  Kamarina  that,  if  the  Athenians  appeared  before  that  city, 
^'^  ^^  it  would  join  their  alliance.  FurUier  news  came  that  the 
Syracusans  were  busy  manning  a  fleets  The  whole 
Athenian  fleet  accordingly  sailed  from  Katane,  To  go 
thence  to  Kamarina,  it  was  needful  again  to  sail  by  Syra- 
cuse, and  to  make  the  Syracusans  familiar  with  the  sight 
of  the  whole  fleet  going  to  and  fro.    The  Athoiian  ships 

'  Tluic  tL  51.  a ;  W  /uw  ri  rvr  Zwygc^air  f^mmrru,  At  fJSor  ri 
0tfirwim  faltr,  ffi#vf  yf^lftcr  ^w^6/Mwm  ifnl^XSm,  ov  viJUUt  rarm. 

>  IK  ;  W  M  4XXm  k^iifitmri  n  £v^^x^  ^w  'A0^mi§u,  mai  rd  iXXm 
0rfJkw*»fm  Iff^XflMT  im  ^ifymm  nfu^^r,  Thit  camhmam,  Uttt  DioddnM 
^zm.  4)  — kiM  at  tkas  ttage    is    woafderfol ;    'ii^jfurim  itkv  ttr  mmi 

if^y  4^H9  iipn\i^^wm  T^  tt  hmlp  t^  —yyx^  li^n^iVcg  imtfiiXm^w 
IpgfaSm  tt  mai  JmAabw^  hi,  wfit  M  rw^rmt  FcAfoi  ami  Emrmwmim,  #ii>y 
I  iHifw  rain  Tupwmn^wdtt  iwfrt^Xja^Ta^  Thtam  amm  ikm  dmeovtrj  d  iha 
poTOrty  of  Stgarti ;  tka  iha  —fay  Mto  ¥■!■■  H,  told  wamA  m  isThwy- 
dklML  Abwrt  Akng»w%  ihowld  reaHy  lik#  to  kiwwwMhiig;  btit 
k  amAj  Ifttar  tkuft  we  bags  to  tnca  ha  covne. 

im,  mai  in^afamimat  MkiifaSm  waarwada. 
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not  only  sailed  by  Syracuse;  they  sailed  again  to  Syracuse,  chap.  viii. 
They  went  on  another  visit  of  inspection^  in  which  they 
found  that  no  naval  preparations  were  making^.  Then 
they  sailed  round  Pachynos^  and  reached  Kamarina.  There 
they  drew  up  by  the  shore,  and  sent  a  herald  up  to  the 
city,  calling  on  the  men  of  Kamarina  to  join  their  alliance. 
The  answer  given — whether  by  the  magistrates  on  their 
own  authority  or  by  a  suddenly  called  assembly — was  that 
the  people  of  Kamarina  were  bound  by  treaty — the  old 
treaty  of  Gela,  it  would  seem — to  receive  a  single  Athenian 
ship,  but  no  more,  unless  at  their  own  request  \  The  in- 
vaders of  Sicily  had  thus  to  go  away  empty  from  Kama- 
rina, as  they  had  gone  away  empty  from  Messana  \  On  The 
their  way  back  they  had  their  first  experience  of  those  defdated 
Sikeliot  horsemen  who,  as  Nikias  had  warned  them,  were  S^^nji^h 
so  likely  to  keep  them  out  of  the  island.  The  army,  or 
some  part  of  it,  landed  at  some  unnamed  point  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.  They  were  wandering  in  search  of 
plunder,  when  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  light-armed 
came  to  the  defence  of  their  lands.  They  slew  some  of 
the  scattered  spoilers ;  the  rest  went  back  to  their  ships. 

Had  the  counsel  of   Nikias  been  followed,  the  fleet 
might  by  this  time  have  been  on  its  way  back  to  Athens, 
bearing  peace,  with  or  without  honour.     Had  the  counsel 
of  Lamachos  been  followed,  the  Athenians  might  by  this 
time  have  taken  all  the  Syracusans  in  another  sense  from 
that  in  which  the  oracle  had  been  fulfilled.     Under  the  Effects 
guidance  of  AlkibiadSs,  they  had  won  two  allies;  they^ij^yof 
had  failed  to  win  two  others ;  they  had  carried  off  a  Sjrra-  -^U"b»»d^9- 
cusan  official  document.     Moreover  they  had  taught  the 

'  Thcic.  yL  5a.  I.;  wpSirw  fthf  M  Xvpoufo^ffos'  ical  oMir  c^por  vavruciiy 
wktfpohfuyoy. 

*  lb. ;  o2  ft*  clic  kUxwro,  Kiywrts  cfiai  rd  Sptcta  ftwai  fuf  rtft  learawkdv' 
roa¥  *A.&fp^w  lix*a9at^  ^  psil  ainol  wKtiovs  fUTavifiinaaiy, 

*  lb. ;  dwpaicTOi  9k  7cr^/iffym  dWirXcor. 
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CHAP.  Yin.  Syracusans  to  think  lightly  of  the  Athenian  f orce^  as  they 
saw  it  go  harmlessly  to  and  fro.  They  had  moreover  been 
defeated  in  the  first  action  of  the  war^  a  mere  skirmish 
indeed^  but,  to  say  the  leasts  an  unlucky  beginning.  But 
of  Alkibiadte  as  a  commander  the  great  fleet  that  had 
sailed  to  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  to  see  no  more.  They 
were  indeed  presently  to  feel  full  bitterly  what  he  could  do 

His  recall.  AS  an  enemy.  On  his  return  to  Katane,  he  found  the  Sala- 
minian  trireme^  one  of  the  official  vessels  of  the  Athenian 
conmionwealth,  waiting  for  him.  She  brought  orders  for 
him  and  for  some  other  persons  who  were  serving  in  the 
army  to  come  home  and  take  their  trial  on  a  charge  of 
impiety.  The  long  and  striking  tale  of  the  internal  history 
of  Athens  after  the  fleet  had  sailed,  the  informations,  the 
prosecutions,  the  &lse  witnesses,  concern  not  Sicily  directly. 

HIm  aotion  They  touch  our  story  only  so  far  as  they  put  an  end  to  the 

Atheni.  action  of  Alkibiades  against  Syracuse  as  an  Athenian  com- 
mander, and  led  to  his  action  on  behalf  of  Syracuse  as  the 
adviser  of  the  Peloponnesian  enemies  of  Athens.  He  set 
out  for  Athens ;  but  he  escaped  on  the  way,  having  dealt 
one  blow  against  his  country  on  the  road  ^.  We  next  hear 
of  him  in  the  Peloponnesian  congress  at  Sparta.  There 
he  sets  forth,  with  all  the  malignant  zeal  of  a  traitor,  how 
his  own  city  might  be  weakened  and  her  enterprise  in 
Sicily  brought  to  nought  2.  Indirectly  he  worked  as  no 
other  man  did  for  Syracuse  and  Sicily;  personally  he  con- 
cerns us  no  more.  The  course  of  the  invading  force  is  left 
for  the  present  to  Nikias  and  Lamachos,  to  the  skill  and 
daring  of  the  hero,  paralysed  by  the  superior  authority  of 
a  general  who  could  put  no  heart  into  the  work  on  which 
he  was  sent. 

As  long  as  Alkibiades  was   the  leading  spirit  of  the 

'  See  Ti.  74.  I.    We  nhaXl  oome  to  this  presentlj. 
•  Thuc.  tL  88.  9 ;  Plut.  Alk.  23. 
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inyading  army.  Western    Sicily   seems  to  have  wholly  chap.  vra. 
passed  out  of  the  Athenian  reckoning.    Nikias,  if  he  was 
driven  to  do  anything  at  all,  was  more  inclined  to  do  it  in 
that  quarter  than  in  the  more  dangerous  neighbourhood  of 
Syracuse.  He  had  more  definite  instructions  about  Selinous 
and  S^^esta  than  he  had  about  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  now  made  to  carry  out  his  ori- 
ginal plan.    While  the  Syracusans  were  left  to  strengthen  TTie  Athe- 
ihemselves^  and  to  boast  that  the  Athenians  had  shrunk  western 
from  attacking  them,  the  whole  force  of  Athens  sailed  of!  ^^^' 
to  Segesta.     The  fleet  and  army  were  parted  into  two 
divisions,  each  general  taking  one  by  lot  ^ ;  but  they  sailed 
together.     Their  objects  are  described  as  being  to  find  out 
whether  Segesta  could  even  now  supply  them  with  money, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  things  at  Selinous,  and — some- 
what late  it  might  seem — ^to  learn  the  points  of  quarrel 
between  the  Selinuntines  whom  they  had  come  to  attack  and 
the  S^estans  whom  they  had  come  to  defend  \     Selinous 
they  seem  never  to  have  reached  or  gone  near  to ;  towards 
Siesta  or  its  distant  haven  they  sailed  along  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily.    Their  first  attempt  was  to  win  to  their  Failure  at 
alliance  the  one  Greek  city  on  that  coast,  solitary  Himera^.        ®^ 
They  found  no  welcome,  and  they  sailed  on.     Their  course 
must  have  led  them  by  Solous  and  Panormos ;  but  of  the 
line  taken   by  the  Phoenician  cities  of   Sicily  or  their 
mistress   Carthage  we  hear  not  a  word.     One  thing  is 
plain ;  nothing  had  come  of  HermokratSs'  suggestion  of  an 
alliance  between  Syracuse  and  Carthage,  of  subsidies  to  be 
paid  by  Carthage  to  Syracuse.     It  was  among  the  other 

'  ThQo.  yL  62.  I ;    8uo  /Ufnj  wovfftrayrts  roO  arfor^i^uiroSf   iwU  \ax'^ 

'  lb. ;  KaToaKiiffaaOai  8i  xtd  twk  ScAiyovvr^on'  rd  wpdyftara  leaL  rot  did^pa 
lnaStaf  r^  irpdt  '^ytarcdovf. 

'  lb.  2  ;  'ifUpay  ijwtp  /i6nj  h  tovt^  rf  fiipti  rrjs  SurcXlcu  *EXAcU  'ir6Xis 
kcri  Kal6  Aktd  therefore  counted  as  SikeL  We  see  inrther  that  Thacy- 
dides  wrote  this  before  the  destraetioii  of  Himera  in  B.O.  408. 
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Tftkingof 
Hykkaim. 


March  to 
KaUnd. 


CHAP.  Tin.  barbarians  of  the  island  that  the  power  of  Athens  was 
just  now  most  active.  When  the  fleet  had  passed  Panormos^ 
it  presently  came  to  the  Sikan  fishing-town  of  Hykkara  ^ 
Bj  this  time  some  horsemen  from  S^^ta  had  come  to 
meet  their  friends.  It  was  from  them  doubtless  that  the 
Athenians  learned  that  the  people  of  Hykkara  were 
enemies  of  Segesta.  The  friends  of  Segesta  made  a  prize 
of  them.  The  town  was  stormed  by  the  Athenian  and 
S^^tan  force,  and  the  inhabitants  were  made  slaves.  The 
same  kind  of  bargain  was  made  which  was  made  in  after 
days  between  Rome  and  Aitdlia  for  the  sacking  of  Aigina 
and  other  Greek  towns.  The  Athenians  carried  of!  the 
moveable  goods^  among  which  the  human  spoil  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  valuable  part.  The  town  and  its  terri- 
tory were  given  over  to  S^^esta,  which  had  representatives 
ihere  to  accept  the  gift  K 

At  this  point  the  land  and  ihe  sea  force  divided.  The  land 
force  marched  back  to  Katane  through  the  Sikd  country. 
This  is  all  that  we  hear ;  we  should  be  glad  indeed  to  know 
some  details  of  such  an  armed  journey  through  the  heart 
of  Sicily.  From  what  followed  we  should  expect  that  the 
en^nies  of  Syracuse  would  be  welcome  in  most  places^  but 
that  the  feeling  would  not  be  the  same  everywhere.  Themass 
of  the  fleet  too  sailed  back  to  Katan6 ;  it  was  loaded  with 
the  whole  population  of  Hykkara,  who  were  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  slave-market  of  Katane.  Nikias  meanwhile, 
doubtless  with  a  few  ships,  saOed  on  to  the  haven  of 
Segesta,  and  thaice  wait  up  to  the  city.  We  are  point- 
edly told  that  he  did  business  there  ^  WbBt  reports  he 
heard  of  the  affairs  of  Selinous  we  are  not  told ;  certainly 

'  Tboc  ▼!  6a.  3  ;  hr^wuf^kff  alfownv  ^Tona^a,  w6ktfffta  Xupsrurir  |iir, 
'Erf€€rtdms  U  woM^mt*  ifr  M  ■ayiiA^^gtttfr.  PlaUrd^Nik.  15,  o»lk  it 
fiaffia^uiim  xf  ^*^-    SeevoLL  pp.  119,  382. 

s  lb. ;  iil^wtfiwuTtr  Ti^r  wqXmp  n^Upomr  *Bry0rmois,  waftyhmrro  y^ 
v^.    Ct  ffisi.  Fed.  Got.  L  p.  58a. 
lb.  4 ;  riJJm  x^|wt(«v  m2  Xafiim  riXmrrm  rftigmmu 


Nikiatat 
Segetto; 
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nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  warfare,  and  we  hear  of  ohap.  vni. 
nothing  in  the  way  of  diplomacy.     But  the  Athenian  he  takes 
general  took  away  from   S^^esta  the  thirty  talents  of  taTenta.  ^ 
which  we  have  already  heard;  their  surrender  must  have 
left  the  hoard  of  the  Elymian  city  altogether  empty.    A 
much  larger  revenue  was  made  out  of  the  captives  of  Hyk« 
kara.     In  all  matters  touching  slaves  and  slave-dealing 
Nikias  was  an  expert.     It  startles  us  a  little  when  we  read 
that  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  most  devout  and 
respectable  gentleman  in  Athens  came  from  the  gang  of 
slaves  whom  he  let  out  to  work  in  the  silver-mines  ^.    The  Sale  of  the 
human  plunder  of  Hykkara  was  doubtless  sold  to  the  best  oaptiyes.^ 
advantage ;  part  of  it^  we  shall  afterwards  find^  passed  into 
the  hands  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Athenian  army'. 
The  whole  sale  brought  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents^ 
four  times  as  much  as  the  remaining  store  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Segesta.     But  could  men  have  divined  the 
future  of  oue,  perhaps  two,  of  those  captives,  the  price 
might  have  been  higher.    The  women  of  Hykkara  must 
surely  have  vied  in  beauty  with  their  neighbours  on  Eryx 
whose  reputation  still  abides.     Perhaps  it  was  not  confined 
to  Hykkara^  but  was  shared  by  the  whole  Sikan  nation. 
Some  make  the  famous  courtesan  who  bore  the  name  of  Lais. 
Lais  to  have  been  part  of  the  spoil  of  Nikias,  but  at  an 
age  when  she  may  not  have  fetched  a  higher  price  than  an 
average  child  ^.    A  lucky  Corinthian  bought  her,  perhaps 

'  Plat.  Nik.  4 ;  vX^or  ivipaw^Sotn^  trpt^ttw  a{rr6$t  Kcd  rijs  oltrias  h 
dpyvpl^  rb  wKfiffTov  cfxcv.  According  to  Xenopbdn,  Mem.  ii  5.  2,  he 
bought  hii  overseer  for  a  talent.    See  Grote,  yi.  390. 

'  Thno.  vi.  6a.  4 ;  rivip&wo^a  dw49o<ray^  «a2  lyivovro  1^  aMjv  tlKoci  ical 
igarbv  rAXayra.  See  Arnold's  note,  and  Grote,  vii.  295.  Whatevw  is  to 
be  made  out  of  dv4Zo<ray  or  diriiairro,  Thh'lwall,  iii.  396,  it  is  plain  that  thej 
were  not,  as  Grote  thinks,  ransomed,  but  sold.  For,  as  Mr.  Jowett  (Thuc. 
ii.  377)  remarks,  we  hear  of  the  d»9pdwoia  'TiueapiMd  again  in  vii.  13.  2. 
Moreorer,  who  was  there  to  ransom  them  ? 

•  Pint.  Nik.  15 ;  S$€v  K4yerm  teed  Aat9a  tV  ircupaar  tri  teSpvjv  h  rots 
alxjusXinois  mpoBuaoaf  els  TLikottlvvi\aov  teofuoB^vai,    See  Appendix  X. 
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CHAP.  vm.  not  in  tbe  market  of  Katane.  Some  to  be  snre^  still  keeping 
within  the  Sikan  fold,  bring  Lais,  not  from  Hykkara  but 
from  Krastos.  Bat  then  Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alki* 
biades  in  his  last  days,  is  in  other  accounts  brought  from 
Hykkara  also.  The  matter  has  been  debated  at  length  by 
more  than  one  gn,ye  scholar  ^ ;  it  is  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing to  learn  that  Lais,  under  the  name  of  the  Fair  One  of 
Hykkara^  has  become  a  heroine  of  popular  romance  on  her 
own  shores^. 

The  fleet  and  army  were  now  again  gathered  at  KatanS^ 
with  a  much  richer  military  chest  than  they  had  had  a 
short  time  before,  but  with  no  greater  stock  of  military 
glory  than  could  be  got  out  of  the  taking  of  a  single 
Sikan  town.  But  there  was  still  something  to  be  done, 
though  only  in  the  barbarian  department.  The  fleets  or 
part  of  it^  was  sent  again  to  the  north  coast  of  Sicily^. 
On  its  voyage  from  Hykkara  to  Katang  the  oonmiercial 
business  in  hand  had  forbidden  either  war&re  or  diplomacy 

The  present  mission  was 
Nowhere  should  we  have 
been  better  pleased  with  a  full  geographical  description. 
Among  the  Sikel  places  on  the  north  coast  were  Cepha- 
loedium  and  Kale  AktS,  if  the  largely  hellenized  foundation 
of  Ducetius  is  to  count  as  Sikel.  Not  far  of!  was  King 
Archdnid^  of  Herbita,  the  friend  of  Ducetius^  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  a  firm  ally  of  Athens^  but  of  whose 
actions  in  that  character  we  get  no  details  ^.     For  strictly 


AihenUn    in  the  places  which  it  sailed  by. 
miflrion 

to  the        to  the  Sikel  allies  of  Athens. 

nofrthdni 
Sikels. 


^  See  Hdm,  6.  S.  ii  410,  and  Appendix  X. 
'  See  Appendix  X. 

*  Thnc.  tL  6a.  5.  The  sUvei  are  eold  at  KataQd,.«a2  h  roitt  rSir 
luttXSnf  ^viiii&xcivt  w€piiwK€vcay.  This  can  mean  none  bat  the  Sikeb  of 
the  north  coast ;  of  their  aoathem  fellowt  we  shall  hear  more  presently. 
So  Holm,  iL  411. 

♦  See  ToL  ii.  p.  381.  Thoo.  vii.  i.  4;  'A^osr^t . ,  .ts  rSrw  rainjf 
"XuctXwv  fioffiKtiwr  riySr^  leai  im  oiftc  Myarott  rou  *A$rptaioif  ipiXos  ^v. 
There  is  a  little  difiScnltj  in  the  geography,  as  rairg  seenu  to  refer  to 
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Sicilian  liistory  the  dealings  of  Athens  with  these  native  chap.  vm. 
powers  have  an  interest  which  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  either  for  Thucydides  himself  or  for  his  modem  com- 
mentators.    Their  eyes  are  naturally  fixed  on  the  greater 
struggle  whose  history  just  at  this  moment  Nikias  con- 
trived to  make  more  barren  still.     Just  now  there  is  no- 
thing to  tell  at  Syracuse.     But  we  do  know  the  object^ 
though  not  the  result^  of  this  mission  to  the  friendly 
Sikels.      They  were  asked  to  send  a  contingent  to  the 
Athenian  army  ^.     One  at  least  of  the  inland  Sikel  towns 
was  hostile ;  it  may  have  had  no  love  for  Katane  or  for  the 
friends  of  Katane.     One  half  of  the  Athenian  force  went  Unauocess- 
to  besiege  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Sikel  religion^  the  holy  ^q  GbI^^c 
city  of  the  Oaleatic  Hybla.     The  akropolis  on  the  isolated  ^7^^ 
hill  was  strong ;  the  defence  must  have  been  valiant ;  for 
the  besiegers  had  to  withdraw  in  confessed  failure  ^.     And 
so  the  season  of  warfare  ended ;   a  memorable  summer,  Sammer 
which^  if  Lamachos  had  had  his  wiU^  would  long  before  ^  ^^^' 
this  have   seen  either  the  full  success  of  the  Athenian 
schemes  or  their  utter  failure  in  their  first  stage.     Next  to 
full  success^  utter  Mlure  would  have  been  the  best  fate  for 
Athens.     Watching  the  strife  from  within  the  walls  of 
Syracuse,  we  may  rejoice  that  no  such  risk  ever  was  run. 
But  even  an  enemy  may  feel  a  kind  of  abstract  wrath  at  Waste 
the  utter  waste  of  means  and  opportunities.     As  it  was,  ^^^ 
nothing  had  been  done  on  the  Athenian  side  but  to  fritter  ^^^®'^*"* 
away  on  this  and  that  petty  enterprise  the  strength  and 
reputation  of  the  greatest  armament  that  Oreece  had  ever 

plaoet  nearer  to  GeU  than  Herbita.  Bat  there  may  be  another  ex- 
planation. 

^  Thuc  vi.  6a.  5 ;  urpari^r  KcXci^orrcr  wifiw€af.  On  «cXc(rorrc;  see 
voLii.  pp.  511,  51a. 

*  lb. ;  rp  Tc  ^fuatUf  ttjs  iavrwv  ^K$ov  M  'YjSXay  ri^v  TtKtarof,  woKtfuety 
cZcay,  Kai  oix  cZXoy.  See  toL  L  pp.  i6o-i6a,  516.  We  shall  hear  of  the 
town  again  in  vi.  94.  3.  See  also  toI.  iL  p.  365.  Its  mention  then  falls 
in  with  its  mention  now.  At  both  times  it  is  hostile  to  the  enemies  of 
Syracuse. 
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CHAP.  ym.  taken  whether  Katane  should  become  the  friend  of  Athens 
or  not,  Athenians  in  arms  were  present  in  the  assembly. 
They  simply  showed  themselves  and  no  more ;  but  their 
presence  was  enough.  Its  effect  was  to  allow  a  free  vote 
on  the  part  of  the  Katanaian  friends  of  Athens.  The 
partisans  of  Syracuse,  a  small  body^  after  all,  seeing 
Athenian  soldiers  within  the  walls^  left  the  city  in  fear  ^. 
The  remainder  of  the  Katanaian  people  then  passed  a  vote 
accepting  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  inviting  the  rest  of 
the  Athenian  force  to  come  and  make  Katane  their  head- 
quarters*, y 

A  valuable  ally  was  thus  gained.     The  Athenians  had 

now  a  station  much  nearer  to  Syracuse  than  Rhegion  or 

even  than  Naxos^  a  station  from  which  the  long  hill  of 

Syracuse  may  be  clearly  seen.    But  even  after  the  accession 

of  two  Sikeliot  cities,  Nikias  and  Alkibiades  were  not  pre- 

Unauocefls-  pared  to  strike  any  decisive  blow.     A  report  came  from 

at  aUianoe  Kamariua  that^  if  the  Athenians  appeared  before  that  city^ 

with  Ka-    £^  would  join  their  alliance.     Further  news  came  that  the 

manna.  * 

Syracusans  were  busy  manning  a  fleet  ^.  The  whole 
Athenian  fleet  accordingly  sailed  from  Katane.  To  go 
thence  to  Kamarina,  it  was  needful  again  to  sail  by  Syra- 
cuse, and  to  make  the  Syracusans  familiar  with  the  sight 
of  the  whole  fleet  going  to  and  fro.     The  Athenian  ships 

'  Thoo.  vi.  51.  a ;  ol  fitr  rd  rSry  IvpaMoaiuv  ^pwovyrtSt  in  tUow  t6 
<np&r€vfia  iw9o¥^  ci^  vf^SccTt  yw6fi«¥oi.  {rwi(^K$o¥,  o{t  woWol  riytt, 

*  lb. ;  o<  d^  4kKoi  h//fi<fUff€arr6  re  (v/iftaxiaif  rotf  'A^Titi/oct,  /cat  t6  dXAo 
arpAr€VfM  Uiktvow  U  'Frjyiov  koiaI^hv,  The  oonfuiion  that  Dioddioi 
(xiil.  4)  makes  at  this  stage  is  wcmderfal ;  'kMfMycarrh^oi  iiJ^v  o^  icaL 
Vafioi  <rvfifMxllC€tr  S<paffap  *A^ra/ott*  Eafiapimibi  9k  koX  M€ff<rfpnoi  ri^y  ftiv 
tlpffpnfy  A^tir  iffioX6yrfeaif  rcU  9k  inrkf  r^  cvmtaxiat  d90Mplff€is  J»€0A\ovto' 
'Ifttptuoi  Sk  mt  ScAi^o^iM,  wp^  9k  robots  Ttk^  kqX  KaraMuoi,  awarf^i^ 
wt^BoL  ToTr  XvpoMwcUns  knrfYftiKarro,  Then  comes  the  diiooveiy  of  the 
poverty  of  Segesta ;  then  the  entry  into  Klatand,  told  much  as  in  lliDcy- 
dides.  About  Akragai  we  should  reaUy  like  to  know  something ;  bat  it 
is  only  later  that  we  begin  to  trace  its  course. 

*  lb.  52. 1 ;  ktnrffiXXMTo  dkabrois  U  re  KofMpbnjt  cb  d  IXieicr,  wp<Hrx»poi€y 
hM,  mix  9n  XvpaM6<noi  vkifpowri  vwmutiw. 
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not  only  sailed  by  Syracuse;  they  sailed  again  to  Syracuse,  chap.  viii. 
They  went  on  another  visit  of  inspection,  in  which  they 
fonnd  that  no  naval  preparations  were  making^.  Then 
they  sailed  round  Pachynos,  and  reached  Kamarina.  There 
they  drew  up  by  the  shore,  and  sent  a  herald  up  to  the 
city,  calling  on  the  men  of  Kamarina  to  join  their  alliance. 
The  answer  given — whether  by  the  magistrates  on  their 
own  authority  or  by  a  suddenly  called  assembly — was  that 
the  people  of  Kamarina  were  bound  by  treaty — the  old 
treaty  of  Gela,  it  would  seem — to  receive  a  single  Athenian 
ship,  but  no  more,  unless  at  their  own  request  ^.  The  in- 
vaders of  Sicily  had  thus  to  go  away  empty  from  Kama- 
rina, as  they  had  gone  away  empty  from  Messana  '•  On  Th© 
their  way  back  they  had  their  first  experience  of  those  defeated 
Sikeliot  horsemen  who,  as  Nikias  had  warned  them,  were  ^kkmigh. 
so  likely  to  keep  them  out  of  the  island.  The  army,  or 
some  part  of  it,  landed  at  some  unnamed  point  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.  They  were  wandering  in  search  of 
plunder,  when  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  light-armed 
came  to  the  defence  of  their  lands.  They  slew  some  of 
the  scattered  spoilers ;  the  rest  went  back  to  their  ships. 

Had  the  counsel  of   Nikias  been  followed,  the  fleet 
might  by  this  time  have  been  on  its  way  back  to  Athens, 
bearing  peace,  with  or  without  honour.     Had  the  counsel 
of  Lamachos  been  followed,  the  Athenians  might  by  this 
time  have  taken  all  the  Syracusans  in  another  sense  from 
that  in  which  the  oracle  had  been  fulfilled.     Under  the  Effects 
guidance  of  Alkibiad&,  they  had  won  two  allies;  they  ^h,^  of 
had  failed  to  win  two  others  ;  they  had  carried  off  a  Syra-  -^U^wadfis. 
cusan  official  document.    Moreover  they  had  taught  the 

'  Thoo.  tL  5a.  I.;  wpSrrov  fth^  M  Xvpajco^aas-  icat  odZiw  ^pc¥  vavrucdv 

'  lb. ;  o<  8*  ciiK  Mx^"^*  Kk^omtt  fffiai  rd  6ptua  cTwu  /tt$  yrjt  searawKtSy^ 
rem  'A0tfmimit  i4xtfrOmf  4*^  /n)  abrcl  vXc(ovs  furawifonHnw, 
'  lb. ;  iMpaxTM  di  f0t6fifvoi  dv^Xcor. 
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CHAP.  vin.  Syracusans  to  think  lightly  of  the  Athenian  force^  as  they 
saw  it  go  harmlessly  to  and  fro.  They  had  moreover  been 
defeated  in  the  first  action  of  the  war^  a  mere  skirmish 
indeed^  but,  to  say  the  leasts  an  unlucky  beg^inning.  But 
of  AlkibiadSs  as  a  commander  the  great  fleet  that  had 
sailed  to  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  to  see  no  more.  They 
were  indeed  presently  to  fed  full  bitterly  what  he  could  do 

Hit  recall.  AS  an  enemy.  On  his  return  to  Katane,  he  found  the  Sala- 
minian  trireme^  one  of  the  official  vessels  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth^  waiting  for  him.  She  brought  orders  for 
him  and  for  some  other  persons  who  were  serving  in  the 
army  to  come  home  and  take  their  trial  on  a  charge  of 
impiety.  The  long  and  striking  tale  of  the  internal  history 
of  Athens  after  the  fleet  had  sailed,  the  informations,  the 
prosecutions^  the  false  witnesses,  concern  not  Sicily  directly. 

Hit  aetioii  They  touch  our  story  only  so  far  as  they  put  an  end  to  the 

Atheni.  action  of  AlkibiadSs  against  Syracuse  as  an  Athenian  com- 
mander^ and  led  to  his  action  on  behalf  of  Syracuse  as  the 
adviser  of  the  Peloponnesian  enemies  of  Athens.  He  set 
out  for  Athens ;  but  he  escaped  on  the  way,  having  dealt 
one  blow  against  his  country  on  the  road  ^.  We  next  hear 
of  him  in  the  Peloponnesian  congress  at  Sparta.  There 
he  sets  forth,  with  all  the  malignant  zeal  of  a  traitor,  how 
his  own  city  might  be  weakened  and  her  enterprise  in 
Sicily  brought  to  nought^.  Indirectly  he  worked  as  no 
other  man  did  for  Syracuse  and  Sicily;  personally  he  con- 
cerns us  no  more.  The  course  of  the  invading  force  is  left 
for  the  present  to  Nikias  and  Lamachos,  to  the  skill  and 
daring  of  the  hero,  paralysed  by  the  superior  authority  of 
a  general  who  could  put  no  heart  into  the  work  on  which 
he  was  sent. 

As  long  as  Alkibiades  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the 

*  See  tL  74.  I.    We  ihall  oome  to  thif  pretentlj. 

•  Thoc.  Ti.  88.  9 ;  Plut.  Alk.  33. 
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invading  army^  Western    Sicily   seems  to  have  wholly  chap,  vm. 
passed  oat  of  the  Athenian  reckoning.    Nikias^  if  he  was 
driven  to  do  anything  at  all,  was  more  inclined  to  do  it  in 
that  quarter  than  in  the  more  dangerous  neighbourhood  of 
Syracuse.  He  had  more  definite  instructions  about  Selinous 
and  Segesta  than  he  had  about  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  now  made  to  carry  out  his  ori- 
ginal plan.    While  the  Syracusans  were  left  to  strengthen  The  Athe- 
themselves^  and  to  boast  that  the  Athenians  had  shrunk  western 
from  attacking  them^  the  whole  force  of  Athens  sailed  off  ^^^* 
to  Segesta.    The  fleet  and  army  were  parted  into  two 
divisions^  each  general  taking  one  by  lot  ^;  but  they  sailed 
together.     Their  objects  are  described  as  being  to  find  out 
whether  Siesta  could  even  now  supply  them  with  money, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  things  at  Selinous,  and — some- 
what late  it  might  seem — ^to  learn  the  points  of  quarrel 
between  the  Selinuntines  whom  they  had  come  to  attack  and 
the  S^^estans  whom  they  had  come  to  defend  K     Selinous 
they  seem  never  to  have  reached  or  gone  near  to ;  towards 
Segesta  or  its  distant  haven  they  sailed  along  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily.    Their  first  attempt  was  to  win  to  their  Failure  at 
alliance  the  one  Greek  city  on  that  coast,  solitary  Himera^.        ***" 
They  found  no  welcome,  and  they  sailed  on.     Their  course 
must  have  led  them  by  Solous  and  Panormos;  but  of  the 
line  taken   by  the   Phoenician  cities   of   Sicily  or  their 
mistress   Carthage  we  hear  not  a  word.     One  thing  is 
plain ;  nothing  had  come  of  Hermokrat^  suggestion  of  an 
alliance  between  Syracuse  and  Carthage^  of  subsidies  to  be 
paid  by  Carthage  to  Syracuse.     It  was  among  the  other 

'  Thno.  tL  62.  I  ;  Svo  fUpnj  woiiiffayrts  rw  orpartCfMros,  lud  \ax<oin^ 
htdrtpos. 

'  lb. ;  icaraaici\lfaff9ai  h\  «o2  rdr  Z<Xirovrr/ttir  rd  wpAy/tara  teat  rd  iiA^pa 
IMoBtof  rd.  wpds  'Eytarcdovt. 

*  lb.  a  ;  *lfUptuf  Ijwtp  fUrrj  kw  tovt^  t^  t^p*^  "^  SurcX/of  *EXAcU  w6Xtt 
iarL  KM  Aktd  therefore  oounted  aa  SikeL  We  see  farther  that  Thaoj- 
didee  wrote  this  before  the  dettmotioii  of  Himera  in  B.  0.  408. 
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Taking  of 
Hykkan. 


March  to 
KaUnd. 


CHAP.  Yin.  barbarians  of  the  island  that  the  power  of  Athens  was 
just  now  most  aetive.  When  the  fleet  had  passed  Panormos, 
it  presently  came  to  the  Sikan  fishing-town  of  Hykkara  ^ 
By  this  time  some  horsemen  from  Segesta  had  come  to 
meet  their  friends.  It  was  from  them  doubtless  that  the 
Athenians  learned  that  the  people  of  Hykkara  were 
enemies  of  Segesta.  The  friends  of  S^^ta  made  a  prize 
of  them.  The  town  was  stormed  by  the  Athenian  and 
S^^tan  force,  and  the  inhabitants  were  made  slaves.  The 
same  kind  of  bargain  was  made  which  was  made  in  after 
days  between  Rome  and  Aitolia  for  the  sacking  of  Aigina 
and  other  Greek  towns.  The  Athenians  carried  off  the 
moveable  goods^  among  which  the  human  spoil  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  valuable  part.  The  town  and  its  terri- 
tory were  given  over  to  Segesta,  which  had  representatives 
there  to  accept  the  gift  \ 

At  this  point  the  land  and  the  sea  force  divided.  The  land 
force  marched  back  to  Katane  through  the  Sikel  country. 
This  is  all  that  we  hear;  we  should  be  glad  indeed  to  know 
some  details  of  such  an  armed  journey  through  the  heart 
of  Sicily.  From  what  followed  we  should  expect  that  the 
enemies  of  Syracuse  would  be  welcome  in  most  places^  but 
that  the  feeling  would  not  be  the  same  everywhere.  The  mass 
of  the  fleet  too  sailed  back  to  KatanS ;  it  was  loaded  with 
the  whole  population  of  Hykkara,  who  were  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  slave-market  of  Katane.  Nikias  meanwhile^ 
doubtless  with  a  few  ships^  sailed  on  to  the  haven  of 
Segesta,  and  thence  went  up  to  the  city.  We  are  point- 
edly told  that  he  did  business  there  \  What  reports  he 
heard  of  the  affairs  of  Selinous  we  are  not  told ;  certainly 

'  Thao.  yi.  6a.  3  ;  h  rf  mpdwX^  alpovfrtr  'Tiunpa,  w6Ktaf»a  Xucowim^v  ftir, 
'Bywralois  9k  wokifttoir  Ijr  d)  mpaBakafffflZtor.  Plotarch,  Nik.  15,  calls  it 
fiapfiapuc^  X^f^*    See  toI.  i.  pp.  119,  aSa. 

'  lb. ;  drd^ovoSttrorro  ri^  w6Xti^  vapilkHnw  ^Ey*craioit,  waptyiycurro  yAp 
abrSm  Inrp.    Cf.  Hist.  Fed.  Got.  i  p.  58a. 

*  lb.  4 ;  rdXXa  xnH^"^^^^  "^  kafiim  rdAarm  rptdMumu 


Nikias  at 
Segesta; 
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nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  warfare,  and  we  hear  of  ohap.  vni. 
nothing  in  the  way  of  diplomacy.     But  the  Athenian  he  ukts 
general  took  away  from  S^^esta  the  thirty  talents  of  tafentB.  ^ 
which  we  have  already  heard;  their  surrender  must  have 
left  the  hoard  of  the  Elymian  city  altogether  empty.    A 
much  larger  revenue  was  made  out  of  the  captives  of  Hyk- 
kara.     In  all  matters  touching  slaves  and  slave-dealing 
Nikias  was  an  expert.     It  startles  us  a  little  when  we  read 
that  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  most  devout  and 
respectable  gentleman  in  Athens  came  from  the  gang  of 
slaves  whom  he  let  out  to  work  in  the  silver-mines  ^.    The  S«le  of  the 
human  plunder  of  Hykkara  was  doubtless  sold  to  the  best  oaptives.^ 
advantage ;  part  of  it^  we  shall  afterwards  find^  passed  into 
the  hands  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Athenian  army^. 
The  whole  sale  brought  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents^ 
four  times  as  much  as  the  remaining  store  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Segesta.     But  could  men  have  divined  the 
future  of  one^  perhaps  two,  of  those  captives,  the  price 
might  have  been  higher.     The  women  of  Hykkara  must 
surely  have  vied  in  beauty  with  their  neighbours  on  Eryx 
whose  reputation  still  abides.     Perhaps  it  was  not  confined 
to  Hykkara^  but  was  shared  by  the  whole  Sikan  nation. 
Some  make  the  famous  courtesan  who  bore  the  name  of  Lut. 
Lais  to  have  been  part  of  the  spoil  of  Nikias,  but  at  an 
age  when  she  may  not  have  fetched  a  higher  price  than  an 
average  child  '.     A  lucky  Corinthian  bought  her^  perhaps 

*  Plut.  Nik.  4 ;  wk^os  Ai^ipaw69ov  trp«^  a{rr6$i  Kctt  T§t  oMas  h 
dpyvpl^  rb  ir\*t<rror  cfxcv.  According  to  Xenophdn,  Mem.  ii  5.  a,  he 
bought  hit  oveneer  for  a  talent.    Sea  Grote,  ti.  390. 

'  Thno.  vi.  6a.  4 ;  rivipdwoSa  dwiiocca^^  /ctH  iyivairro  i(  ainSiv  thcoci  Koi 
ixarbr  rdkaarra.  See  Arnold's  note,  and  Grote,  vii.  295.  Whatever  is  to 
be  made  out  of  dw4Bo<ray  or  dwOarro,  Thirlwall,  iii.  396,  it  is  plain  that  thej 
were  not,  as  Grote  thinks,  ransomed,  but  sold.  For,  as  Mr.  Jowett  (Thuo. 
ji.  377)  remarks,  we  hear  of  the  dydpdwoUt  'Ttacapued  again  In  vii.  13.  a. 
Moreover,  who  was  there  to  ransom  them  ? 

'  Pint.  Nik.  15 ;  6$ty  Kiyercu  Kci  Aatta  ri^  hatpap  ^rt  M6prjv  h  rots 
alxMokirrott  wpoBtiffca^  €ls  UiXowSyinjaor  iro/iKr^^voi,    See  Appendix  X. 
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CHAP.  viu.  not  in  the  market  of  Katane.  Some  to  be  sure,  still  keeping 
within  the  Sikan  fold,  bring  Lais,  not  from  Hykkara  but 
from  Krastos.  But  then  Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alki* 
biades  in  his  last  days,  is  in  other  accounts  brought  from 
Hykkara  also.  The  matter  has  been  debated  at  length  by 
more  than  one  grave  scholar  ^ ;  it  is  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing to  learn  that  Lais,  under  the  name  of  the  Fair  One  of 
Hykkara,  has  become  a  heroine  of  popular  romance  on  her 
own  shores  ^ 

The  fleet  and  army  were  now  again  gathered  at  EiitanS, 
with  a  much  richer  military  chest  than  they  had  had  a 
short  time  before,  but  with  no  greater  stock  of  military 
glory  than  could  be  got  out  of  the  taking  of  a  single 
Sikan  town.  But  there  was  still  something  to  be  done, 
though  only  in  the  barbarian  department.  The  fleet,  or 
part  of  it,  was  sent  again  to  the  north  coast  of  Sicily^. 
On  its  voyage  from  Hykkara  to  EiitanS  the  commercial 
business  in  hand  had  forbidden  either  warfare  or  diplomacy 

Athradan  in  the  places  which  it  sailed  by.  The  present  mission  was 
to  the  Sikel  allies  of  Athens.  Nowhere  should  we  have 
been  better  pleased  with  a  full  geographical  description. 
Among  the  Sikel  places  on  the  north  coast  were  Cepha- 
loedium  and  Kale  AktS,  if  the  largely  hellenized  foundation 
of  Ducetius  is  to  count  as  SikeL  Not  far  off  was  King 
Archftnid^  of  Herbita,  the  friend  of  Ducetius,  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  a  firm  ally  of  Athens,  but  of  whose 
actions  in  that  character  we  get  no  details  ^.     For  strictly 


mission 
to  the 
northern 
Sikels. 


^  See  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  410,  and  Appendix  X. 

'  See  Appendix  X. 

'  Thoa  vi,  6a.  5.  The  sUves  are  sold  at  Katan6,.iia2  It  robt  rwv 
XiMtkSnf  (vfif/dxovs  wtpiiwk€wrc».  This  can  mean  none  but  the  Sikels  of 
the  north  coast ;  of  their  soothem  fellows  we  shall  hear  more  presently. 
So  Holm,  ii.  411. 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  381.  Thuc.  vii.  i.  4;  'A^ov^r .  . .  dr  tcDf  ra6rp 
SurcXc^  fiofftXtiwy  riiwy,  icai  inf  oIk  Aiinraros,  rois  'ABrp^ois  ^ikos  ^k. 
There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  the  geography,  as  roHrnif  seems  to  refer  to 
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Sicilian  history  the  dealings  of  Athens  with  these  native  chap.  tiu. 
powers  have  an  interest  which  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  either  for  Thncydides  himself  or  for  his  modem  com- 
mentators.    Their  eyes  are  naturally  fixed  on  the  greater 
struggle  whose  history  just  at  this  moment  Nikias  con- 
trived to  make  more  barren  still.     Just  now  there  is  no- 
thing to  tell  at  Syracuse.     But  we  do  know  the  object, 
though  not  the  result,  of  this   mission  to  the  friendly 
Sikels.      They  were  asked  to  send  a  contingent  to  the 
Athenian  army  ^.     One  at  least  of  the  inland  Sikel  towns 
was  hostile ;  it  may  have  had  no  love  for  KatanS  or  for  the 
friends  of  KatanS.     One  half  of  the  Athenian  force  went  Uiuiuoc«68- 
to  besi^^  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Sikel  religion,  the  holy  onGaleAtic 
city  of  the  GbJeatic  Hybla.     The  akropoUs  on  the  isolated  Hybla. 
hill  was  strong ;  the  defence  must  have  been  valiant ;  for 
the  besiegers  had  to  withdraw  in  confessed  failure  ^.     And 
so  the  season  of  warfare  ended ;   a  memorable  summer,  Sommer 
which,  if  Lamachos  had  had  his  will,  would  long  before     ^^^' 
this  have  seen  either  the  full  success  of  the  Athenian 
schemes  or  their  utter  failure  in  their  first  stage.     Next  to 
full  success,  utter  failure  would  have  been  the  best  fate  for 
Athens.     Watching  the  strife  from  within  the  walls  of 
Syracuse,  we  may  rejoice  that  no  such  risk  ever  was  run. 
But  even  an  enemy  may  feel  a  kind  of  abstract  wrath  at  Watte 
the  utter  waste  of  means  and  opportunities.    As  it  was,  ^^^ 
nothing  had  been  done  on  the  Athenian  side  but  to  fritter  ^^®'*'*^ 
away  on  this  and  that  petty  enterprise  the  strength  and 
reputation  of  the  greatest  armament  that  Greece  had  ever 

places  nearer  to  Qela  than  Herbita.  But  there  may  be  another  ex- 
planation. 

^  Thuc  vi.  6fl.  5 ;  orparicir  ircXc&orrcr  wi/twuv.  On  Ktkthonrrtf  see 
vd.  IL  pp.  511,  51a. 

'  lb. ;  T$  re  i)/tt<rc£f  rrjs  iavrShf  f\$o¥  M  "tfiXaw  rj)r  rcX<any,  woktfuay 
cZffc»t  *toi  oifx  *tKo¥,  See  voL  L  pp.  160-162,  516.  We  shall  hear  of  the 
town  again  in  W.  94.  3.  See  also  toI.  ii.  p.  365.  Its  mention  then  falls 
in  with  its  mention  now.  At  both  times  it  is  hostile  to  the  enemies  of 
Sjraoose. 
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CHAP.  vui.  Syracusans  to  think  lightly  of  the  Athenian  force,  as  they 
saw  it  go  harmlessly  to  and  fro.  They  had  moreover  been 
defeated  in  the  first  action  of  the  war,  a  mere  skirmish 
indeed,  but,  to  say  the  least,  an  unlneky  beginning.  But 
of  Alkibiades  as  a  commander  the  great  fleet  that  had 
sailed  to  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  to  see  no  more.  They 
were  indeed  presently  to  fed  full  bitterly  what  he  could  do 

His  recall,  as  an  enemy.  On  his  return  to  Eiitane,  he  found  the  Sala- 
minian  trireme,  one  of  the  official  vessels  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  waiting  for  him.  She  brought  orders  for 
him  and  for  some  other  persons  who  were  serving  in  the 
army  to  come  home  and  take  their  trial  on  a  charge  of 
impiety.  The  long  and  striking  tale  of  the  internal  history 
of  Athens  after  the  fleet  had  sailed,  the  informations,  the 
prosecutions,  the  false  witnesses,  concern  not  Sicily  directly. 

Hit  aotion  They  touch  our  story  only  so  far  as  they  put  an  end  to  the 

Atheni.  action  of  Alkibiades  against  Syracuse  as  an  Athenian  com- 
mander, and  led  to  his  action  on  behalf  of  Syracuse  as  the 
adviser  of  the  Peloponnesian  enemies  of  Athens.  He  set 
out  for  Athens ;  but  he  escaped  on  the  way,  having  dealt 
one  blow  against  his  country  on  the  road  K  We  next  hear 
of  him  in  the  Peloponnesian  congress  at  Sparta.  There 
he  sets  forth,  with  all  the  malignant  zeal  of  a  traitor,  how 
his  own  city  might  be  weakened  and  her  enterprise  in 
Sicily  brought  to  nought*.  Indirectly  he  worked  as  no 
other  man  did  for  Syracuse  and  Sicily;  personally  he  con- 
cerns us  no  more.  The  course  of  the  invading  force  is  left 
for  the  present  to  Nikias  and  Lamachos,  to  the  skill  and 
daring  of  the  hero,  paralysed  by  the  superior  authority  of 
a  general  who  could  put  no  heart  into  the  work  on  which 
he  was  sent. 

As  long  as  Alkibiades  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the 

'  See  ▼!.  74. 1.    We  diAll  oome  to  this  presently. 
•  Thuc.  yi.  88.  9 ;  Plut.  Alk.  33. 
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invading  army^  Western    Sicily   seems  to  have  wholly  chap.  vm. 
passed  oat  of  the  Athenian  reckoning.    Nikias^  if  he  was 
driven  to  do  anything  at  all,  was  more  inclined  to  do  it  in 
that  quarter  than  in  the  more  dangerous  neighbourhood  of 
Syracuse.  He  had  more  definite  instructions  about  Selinous 
and  S^^esta  than  he  bad  about  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  now  made  to  carry  out  his  ori- 
ginal plan.    While  the  Syracusans  were  left  to  strengthen  The  Athe- 
themselves^  and  to  boast  that  the  Athenians  had  shrunk  westem 
from  attacking  them^  the  whole  force  of  Athens  sailed  off  ^^^' 
to  Segesta.    The  fleet  and  army  were  parted  into  two 
divisions^  each  general  takiog  one  by  lot  ^ ;  but  they  sailed 
together.     Their  objects  are  described  as  being  to  find  out 
whether  Siesta  could  even  now  supply  them  with  money, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  things  at  Selinous,  and — some- 
what late  it  might  seem — ^to  learn  the  points  of  quarrel 
between  the  Selinimtines  whom  they  had  come  to  attack  and 
the  Segestans  whom  they  had  come  to  defend  '.     Selinous 
they  seem  never  to  have  reached  or  gone  near  to ;  towards 
Segesta  or  its  distant  haven  they  sailed  along  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily.    Their  first  attempt  was  to  win  to  their  Failare  at 
alliance  the  one  Greek  city  on  that  coast,  solitary  Himera^.        *^ 
They  found  no  welcome,  and  they  sailed  on.     Their  course 
must  have  led  them  by  Solous  and  Panormos;  but  of  the 
line  taken   by  the  Phoenician  cities   of   Sicily  or  their 
mistress   Carthage  we  hear  not  a  word.     One  thing  is 
plain ;  nothing  had  come  of  Hermokrat^  suggestion  of  an 
alliance  between  Syracuse  and  Carthage^  of  subsidies  to  be 
paid  by  Carthage  to  Syracuse.     It  was  among  the  other 

*  Thno.  "vi.  62.  i  ;  9vo  fUpvf  mH^ffcarrts  rov  arfiort^fMrof,  mt  XaxoHy 
Mrtpot. 

'  lb. ;  icaraatc4iffac$<u  8)  teat  rStv  XtXivovwrlvnf  rd.  vfdyftara  koH  t^L  Ikd^pa 
f»a$€t¥  rd  wpds  *Ey€<rTaiovs, 

'  lb.  a  ;  *lfUpa»  Ijwtp  lUvrj  h  ro&r^  t$  /^^p*^  ""js  ^EurcX/of  'EXAcU  w6kit 
l<rW.  Kald  Aktd  therefore  counted  as  SikeL  We  see  fiirther  that  Thncy- 
dides  wrote  this  before  the  destnietion  of  fiimera  in  B.  0.  408. 
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Taking  of 
Hykkara. 


March  to 
KaUnd. 


CHAP.  Yin.  barbarians  of  the  island  that  the  power  of  Athens  was 
just  now  most  active.  When  the  fleet  had  passed  Panormos^ 
it  presently  came  to  the  Sikan  fishing-town  of  Hykkara  ^ 
By  this  time  some  horsemen  from  Segesta  had  come  to 
meet  their  friends.  It  was  from  them  doubtless  that  the 
Athenians  learned  that  the  people  of  Hykkara  were 
enemies  of  Segesta.  The  friends  of  Segesta  made  a  prize 
of  them.  The  town  was  stormed  by  the  Athenian  and 
Segestan  force,  and  the  inhabitants  were  made  slaves.  The 
same  kind  of  bargain  was  made  which  was  made  in  after 
days  between  Rome  and  Aitdlia  for  the  sacking  of  Aigina 
and  other  Greek  towns.  The  Athenians  carried  oS  the 
moveable  goods^  among  which  the  human  spoil  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  valuable  part.  The  town  and  its  terri- 
tory were  given  over  to  Segesta,  which  had  representatives 
there  to  accept  the  gift  *. 

At  this  point  the  land  and  the  sea  force  divided.  The  land 
force  marched  back  to  Katane  through  the  Sikel  country. 
This  is  all  that  we  hear ;  we  should  be  glad  indeed  to  know 
some  details  of  such  an  armed  journey  through  the  heart 
of  Sicily.  From  what  followed  we  should  expect  that  the 
enemies  of  Syracuse  would  be  welcome  in  most  places^  but 
that  the  feeling  would  not  be  the  same  everywhere.  The  mass 
of  the  fleet  too  sailed  back  to  KatanS ;  it  was  loaded  with 
the  whole  population  of  Hykkara,  who  were  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  slave-market  of  Katane.  Nikias  meanwhile^ 
doubtless  with  a  few  ships^  sailed  on  to  the  haven  of 
Segesta,  and  thence  went  up  to  the  city.  We  are  point- 
edly told  that  he  did  business  there  ^.  What  reports  he 
heard  of  the  affairs  of  Selinous  we  are  not  told ;  certainly 

'  Thoo.  vi.  62.  3  ;  hr^  'wapdwk^  alpwfrtr  "Ttctcapa,  wSKtffpa  'XucomuAv  /ikr, 
'KyHrraiois  di  iroXi/uor  i(r  8i  inipa$aXaffffliiov,  Plotarch,  Nik.  15,  oalls  it 
fiapfiapuc^w  x^^*    See  vol.  i.  pp.  1 19,  aSa. 

'  lb. ;  dr8pa«o8{<rarrcr  ri^  v^Xiy  wapiHoffca^  *lEy€<rralois,  faptyipcarro  ydp 
abrSiv  Iwnis.    Cf.  Hist  Fed.  Gov.  i  p.  58a. 

'  lb.  4 ;  rdkXa  x^/wT^ottf  Koi  Kafiim  rAkOfTa  rft&invra. 


Nikias  at 
Segerta; 
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nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  warfare,  and  we  hear  of  ohap.  tui. 
nothing  in  the  way  of  diplomacy.     Bat  the  Athenian  he  tdkee 
general  took  away  from  S^^esta  the  thirty  talents  of  tafentB.  ^ 
which  we  have  abeady  heard ;  their  surrender  must  have 
left  the  hoard  of  the  Elymian  city  altogether  empty.    A 
mnch  larger  revenue  was  made  out  of  the  captives  of  Hyk- 
kara.     In  all  matters  touching  slaves  and  slave-dealing 
Nikias  was  an  expert.     It  startles  us  a  little  when  we  read 
that  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  most  devout  and 
respectable  gentleman  in  Athens  came  from  the  gang  of 
slaves  whom  he  let  out  to  work  in  the  silver-mines  ^.    The  S«le  of  the 
human  plunder  of  Hykkara  was  doubtless  sold  to  the  best  oaptives.^ 
advantage ;  part  of  it^  we  shall  afterwards  find^  passed  into 
the  hands  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Athenian  army'. 
The  whole  sale  brought  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents^ 
four  times  as  much  as  the  remaining  store  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Siesta.     But  could  men  have  divined  the 
future  of  one^  perhaps  two,  of  those  captives,  the  price 
might  have  been  higher.    The  women  of  Hykkara  must 
surely  have  vied  in  beauty  with  their  neighbours  on  Eryx 
whose  reputation  still  abides.     Perhaps  it  was  not  confined 
to  Hykkara^  but  was  shared  by  the  whole  Sikan  nation. 
Some  make  the  famous  courtesan  who  bore  the  name  of  Lut. 
Lais  to  have  been  part  of  the  spoil  of  Nikias,  but  at  an 
age  when  she  may  not  have  fetched  a  higher  price  than  an 
average  child  '.     A  lucky  Corinthian  bought  her^  perhaps 

*  Plut.  Nik.  4 ;  wX^os  dvipawSiov  trpt^  a{rr6$i  Ktd  r^y  o^fflas  h 
dpyvpl^  t6  vX«r<rror  <rx(v.  According  to  Xenophdn,  Mem.  ii  5.  a,  he 
bought  hit  oveneer  for  a  talent.    See  Grote,  vi.  390. 

'  Thaa  vi.  6a.  4  ;  rivipdwoSa  dw49o<rai^,  leai  iyiyorro  1^  ainw  tUoni  koI 
hcar^  TciXoFTo.  See  Arnold's  note,  and  Grote,  vii.  295.  Whatever  is  to 
be  made  out  of  dw4Boirc»  or  dwihamo^  Thirlwall,  iii.  396,  it  is  plain  that  thej 
were  not,  as  Grote  thinks,  ransomed,  bot  sold.  For,  as  Mr.  Jowett  (Thac. 
ii.  377)  remarks,  we  hear  of  the  difhpAMcZa  *Tiacapued  again  in  vii.  13.  a. 
Moreover,  who  was  there  to  ransom  them  t 

•  Plat.  Nik.  15 ;  Wfv  Kiyrrm  Kci  Aat9a  ti^  hrmpa»  tn  ic6pnftf  kr  rots 
alx/iakirrois  wpoBMOP  cit  UtkowSyinjaor  icofUiT$^vm,    See  Appendix  X. 
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CHAP.  vni.  not  in  the  market  of  Katane.  Some  to  be  snre^  still  keeping 
within  the  Sikan  fold,  bring  Lais,  not  from  Hykkara  bat 
from  Krastos.  But  then  Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alki* 
biad^  in  his  last  days,  is  in  other  accounts  brought  from 
Hykkara  also.  The  matter  has  been  debated  at  length  by 
more  than  one  grave  scholar  ^ ;  it  is  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing to  learn  that  Lais,  under  the  name  of  the  Fair  One  of 
Hykkara^  has  become  a  heroine  of  popular  romance  on  her 
own  shores  ^ 

The  fleet  and  army  were  now  again  gathered  at  EiitanS^ 
with  a  much  richer  military  chest  than  they  had  had  a 
short  time  before,  but  with  no  greater  stock  of  military 
glory  than  could  be  got  out  of  the  taking  of  a  single 
Sikan  town.  But  there  was  still  something  to  be  done, 
though  only  in  the  barbarian  department.  The  fleets  or 
part  of  it^  was  sent  again  to  the  north  coast  of  Sicily^. 
On  its  voyage  from  Hykkara  to  KatanS  the  commercial 
business  in  hand  had  forbidden  either  warfare  or  diplomacy 

The  present  mission  was 
Nowhere  should  we  have 
been  better  pleased  with  a  full  geographical  description. 
Among  the  Sikel  places  on  the  north  coast  were  Cepha- 
loedium  and  EalS  AktS,  if  the  largely  hellenized  foundation 
of  Duoetius  is  to  count  as  Sikel.  Not  far  off  was  King 
Archftnid^  of  Herbita,  the  friend  of  Ducetius,  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  a  firm  ally  of  Athens^  but  of  whose 
actions  in  that  character  we  get  no  details  K    For  strictly 


Athenian    in  the  places  which  it  sailed  by. 
to  the        to  the  Sikel  allies  of  Athens. 

northern 
Sikels. 


^  See  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  410,  and  Appendix  X. 
'  See  Appendix  X. 

*  Thoo.  vi,  62.  5.  The  ilayea  are  told  at  Katan6,.4Mi2  It  roin  rwv 
Z(«cXc^  (vfif/dxovs  w€piiw\€vcay.  This  can  mean  none  but  the  SikeU  of 
the  north  coast ;  of  their  soothem  fellows  we  shall  hear  more  presently. 
So  Holm,  ii.  411. 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  381.  Thuo.  tH.  i.  4;  *kpxoa»V6ifii ,  . .  ht  tSjv  raitTQ 
1lm>juv  fiofftXiiwy  rirwr,  Mctt  ify  oifie  Myaros,  rois  'ABrjyalois  ^IXos  ^r. 
There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  the  geography,  as  rairqif  seems  to  refer  to 
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Sicilian  history  the  dealings  of  Athens  with  these  native  chap.  vni. 
powers  have  an  interest  which  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  either  for  Thucydides  himself  or  for  his  modem  com- 
mentators.    Their  eyes  are  naturally  fixed  on  the  greater 
struggle  whose  history  just  at  this  moment  Nikias  con- 
trived to  make  more  barren  stiU.     Just  now  there  is  no- 
thing to  tell  at  Syracuse.     But  we  do  know  the  object^ 
though  not  the  result^  of  this  mission  to  the  friendly 
Sikels.     They  were  asked  to  send  a  contingent  to  the 
Athenian  army  ^.     One  at  least  of  the  inland  Sikel  towns 
was  hostile ;  it  may  have  had  no  love  for  Katane  or  for  the 
friends  of  Katane.     One  half  of  the  Athenian  force  went  Uneuocess- 
to  besiege  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Sikel  religion,  the  holy  onGaloatic 
city  of  the  GbJeatic  Hybla.     The  akropoUs  on  the  isolated  Hybla. 
hill  was  strong ;  the  defence  must  have  been  valiant ;  for 
the  besiegers  had  to  withdraw  in  confessed  failure  K     And 
so  the  season  of  warfare  ended ;    a  memorable  summer,  Sommer 
which,  if  Lamachos  had  had  his  will,  would  long  before  ^  ^^^' 
this  have  seen  either  the  full  success  of  the  Athenian 
schemes  or  their  utter  failure  in  their  first  stage.     Next  to 
full  success,  utter  &ulure  would  have  been  the  best  fate  for 
Athens.     Watching  the  strife  from  within  the  walls  of 
Syracuse,  we  may  rejoice  that  no  such  risk  ever  was  run. 
But  even  an  enemy  may  feel  a  kind  of  abstract  wrath  at  Watte 
the  utter  waste  of  means  and  opportunities.    As  it  was,  ^^^ 
nothing  had  been  done  on  the  Athenian  side  but  to  fritter  ^^^®^'*^ 
away  on  this  and  that  petty  enterprise  the  strength  and 
reputation  of  the  greatest  armament  that  Greece  had  ever 

pUoes  nearer  to  Qela  ihan  Herbita.  But  there  may  be  another  ex- 
planation. 

*  Thuo.  vi.  60.  5 ;  ^rpuxrukif  tctXtlovrts  w4fiirtaf.  On  iccXfiwrrft  see 
voL  ii.  pp.  511,  513. 

■  lb. ;  tJ  t€  ^fufftlq,  rffs  lavrw  ^k$or  M  "^CfiXar  ti^  TcXcarcy,  woktfuop 
cZecv,  ical  ohx  *t><09.  See  voL  L  pp.  i6o-i6a,  516.  We  shall  hear  of  the 
town  again  in  vi.  94.  5.  See  also  toI.  ii.  p.  365.  Its  mention  then  falls 
in  with  its  mention  now.  At  both  times  it  is  hostile  to  the  enemies  of 
Syracuse. 
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CHAP.  vra.  seen.  What  would  one  not  g^ve  for  a  true  record  of  the 
inner  thoughts  of  the  hero  Lamaehos^  or  even  for  an  exact 
notice  of  his  personal  share  in  all  these  doings  ? 

Winter,  The  winter  followed.     Reading  the  tale  in  Syracuse,  on 

some  bright  day  of  the  Sicilian  winter,  one  wonders  to 

find  that  season  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  sabbath  of  the 

military  year.     One  is  tempted  rather  to  think  that  the 

winter  was  the  only  time  in  which  the  toils  of  warfare 

could  have  been  gone  through.     But  the  Sicilian  winter 

has  cold  and  rainy,  as  well  as  bright  and  sultry  days ;  the 

east  wind  is  powerful  in  Ortygia,  and  the  swampy  ground 

of  Syrakd  and  Lysimeleia  can  sometimes  put  on  the  likeness 

of  a  lake.     But  in  that  particular  winter  it  does  seem  to 

have  been  felt  on  both  sides  that  something  might  be  done. 

AthexuAa    The  Athenians  sat  down  at  KatanS  to  make  ready  for  an 
plans  f<Mr 

the  spring,  attack  on  Syracuse.    When  we  come  to  what  follows,  this 

seems  to  mean  an  attack  to  be  made  at  some  time  sooner 

than  the  next  spring.     Still  we  ask  whether  the  mighty 

preparations  which  had  been  made  before  the  fleet  set  out, 

the  preparations  which  were  to  make  the  Athenian  force, 

from  the  first  moment  of  its  landing,  independent  of  all 

Hope  and    Sicilian  help  ^,  had  thus  far  gone  for  nothing.    In  Syracuse, 
eagemen 

atSyra-  at  all  events,  men  were  eager  for  speedy  action  of  some 
kind.  They  would  no  longer  wait  for  the  Athenians  to 
attack;  they  would  go  themselves  and  strike  the  first 
blow^.  Things  had  indeed  turned  out  as  Lamachos  had 
foretold.  The  Athenian  power  no  longer  struck  fear  into 
men's  minds.  The  Syracusans  had  become  familiar  with 
the  sight  of  Athenian  triremes  sailing  by  their  coasts,  sail- 
ing into  their  harbour,  and  then  going  away  like  harmless 

*  See  above,  p.  103. 

'  Thuo.  Ti.  63.  I  ;  Tov  8*  lirtyiyrofihov  x<(/m^o(  <^^  "r^  i<poiov  ol 
'A^oToc  M  :£vptuco{fffas  vopc^/rcudCoi^ro,  ol  9k  Xvpcue6ctoi  teal  airroi  ifs 
If'  licibfovs  l<SyTtr. 


cuie. 
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merchantmen.     Their  spirite  rose  each  day^  as  the  invaders  ohaf.  vm. 
altogether  forsook  their  side  of  Sicily,  and  sailed  to  and 
fro  along  distant  coasts  ^.     When  the  news  came  of  the 
last  action  of  the  summer^  how  the  force  that  had  shrank 
from  attacking  Syracuse  had  failed  in  attacking  Hybla^ 
how  the  enemy  had  gone  back  quietly  to  rest  at  Katand^ 
Syracusan  confidence  rose  to  its  height*.    The  people^  in 
all  the  strength  of  a  people's  hopes,  called  on  their  generals 
to  lead  them  forth  to  Katang^  that  they  might  assail  the 
foes  who  feared  to  assail  them  ^     The  generals  had  too  Mockery 
much  wisdom  for  this  piece  of  rashness ;  but  the  Syracusan  syntcnMn 
horsemen  who  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre*  were  bold ^^'"•"^' 
enough  to  ride  up  many  times  to  the  Athenian  camp  by 
Katane,  and  to  jeer  at  the  invaders  of  Sicily.     Had  the 
Athenians,  they  asked^  given  up  all  thoughts  of  restoring 
the  Leontines  to  their  own  territory  ?    Did  they  purpose 
instead  to  sit  down  quietly  as  colonists  in  a  strange  land, 
perhaps  to  enlarge  the  population  of  friendly  KatanS  with 
a  new  settlement  of  citizens  ^  ? 

It  was  seemingly  these  taunts  which  at  last  stirred  up 
the  Ath^iian  generals — ^that  is,  which  stirred  up  Nikias ; 

*•  Thno.  vL  63.  a ;  Iirci9j^  fdp  oifTOK  wp69  riy  irpSnw  ^/9ov  kojL  t^v  wpoaHoKtop 
ol  'A^ipoToi  olfK  eMs  MMtarro,  kotA  re  rijiy  ^y^^poa^  ite&anjy  wpotovaay  dvc- 
Odpaovy  /ctd  lvc<8^  wXio^rts  rd  re  Mtctira  ttjs  XiKtXias  voX^  dvd  a^wr 

*  lb. ;  Iir<c9j^  .  .  .  leat  wp69  rijiy  '^^Kav  i\$6vTtf  teat  wttp&ffayrts  olx  <^<n' 
0i<f.  in  wXiw  teart^p6yfiaay.  Platarch  (Nik.  15)  seemB  to  follow ;  he  de- 
scribee Nikias  ae  carryizig  Lamachoe  about  —  dycMf  inp'  lavrf  arpanp/i" 
idrrtpov  ^ra— delaying,  and  wasting  time  ;  'wpSjTov  fUv  dwrdrw  tw  voXc- 
liionf  hcwtfuirkiw  Xuc^XUxy  $dp<ros  i9o)K€r  a^oTs,  ivttra  wpofffiaXalrtf  "t^X'Q 
voXix^  ("^^P^  ^  ^P^  kkuv  dvcxmls  KOfu^y  ieart<ppoirff$7j.  Bat  did  not 
Plutarch  despise  Hybla  a  little  more  than  Thuoydides  did  t 

*  lb. ;  Ij^icw  Toiis  arparrpfoifs,  oTw  8^  Sx^os  <l>i\tT  Bapaifffaf  woi^tv,  dyttP 
<r<pas  M  Kcm&np,  lircidj^  oinc  i/ntyot  1^'  kavrobs  ipxoynu. 

*  lb. ;  Ivw^s  irpoa(Xa^orr€S  dc2  /cardafeowoi  rSav  IvpOMOcionf, 

'  lb.  iif^fipiCop  dXAa  re  mt  tl  (woiit^eoms  aplaiv  airroi  piaXXor  IJKoitv  kv 
r$  AXXorpUf  4  AforrlrovT  cfs  rijv  oUtiay  itarouuovrrt$.  Plat.  Nik.  16;  c2 
EararaUHs  <ywouc^<rorr€s  1j  Acorr£rovf  itarouucvrm  IJKowri. 

VOL.  in.  M 
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CHAP.  vm.  for  Lamachos  sorely  needed  no  stirring — to  do  something, 
winter  as  it  was.  The  war  between  Athens  and  Syracuse 
now  begins.  Or,  more  truly,  both  Athenians  and  Syra- 
cnsans  do  a  little  military  practice,  and  take  one  another's 
The  first  measure  before  the  war  really  does  begin.  The  first  stage 
the  war.  of  the  war — ^it  does  not  as  yet  become  a  siege — ^has  more 
Vernier,  likeness  to  a  book  or  two  of  the  Iliad  than  to  the  deadly 
war&re,  carried  on  with  all  the  military  skill  of  the  age, 
which  we  come  to  somewhat  later.  The  Athenians  sail 
into  the  Ghreat  Harbour;  they  occupy  a  site  on  Syracusan 
ground;  they  fight  a  battle;  they  win  a  victory;  and 
then  they  sail  away  again.  To  do  thus  much  and  no  more 
certainly  did  very  little  towards  advancing  the  object  in 
hand.  Yet  all  military  skill  was  shown  in  details,  and  it 
was  by  a  cunning  stratagem  that  the  invadiag  fleet  was 
enabled  to  sail  into  the  Ghreat  Harbour  of  Syracuse  without 
let  or  hindrance  ^. 

The  object  was  to  march  the  whole  Athenian  force  out  of 
Eatan£,  and  to  occupy  some  suitable  point  of  Syracusan 
territory,  without  the  Syracusans  knowing  anything  of 
their  movements.  It  may  again  be  noticed  that,  while 
Catania  is  not  to  be  seen  from  the  higher  ground  of 
Syracuse,  the  higher  ground  of  Syracuse  can  be  seen  from 
iS^ntMgtm  Catania.   But  Nikias  was  minded  to  take  every  precaution. 

of  NiklM. 

If  Syracusan  ships  came  out  against  him,  he  would  not 
be  able  quietly  to  occupy  the  chosen  post.  On  a  march 
the  horsemen  of  Syracuse  might  do  great  damage  to  the 
weaker  division  of  an  army  unprovided  with  horse '.     He 

^  niao.  tL  64. 1 ;  61  erpotnrpA  rwr  'A#ipa(tfr,  mju  IliWTdkiet ;  tluit 
it  NikiM  and  TiMnacho>  Polyunoa  (i.  40.  5),  bj  »  fooliih  oonfiuaon, 
attribaies  the  tridL  to  Alkibiadte. 

'  lb. ;  ro^  ^p  ^  ^fiAo^  rt^  c^Stv  tcai  r^  ^X^^  ^^  SitpeucoffUm  ro^ 
Iwmias  voXXoirt  ^rrat,  ^ f£m  V  o^  wap6trnm  lww49m,  MtwrmM  tif /tfyiXa,  The 
Symcomi  hone  would  do  duiuige  to  the  fight-anned  ftnd  mutfmed  of  the 
Athenian  army.  Thia  ia  joat  what  woold  happen  on  the  flat  ground  of 
which  th&e  ia  ao  moeh  on  the  way  between  Syraenaa  and  Catania     In  the 
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would  therefore  take  his  whole  force  on  board  the  ships,  chap.  vm. 

and  go  to  Syracuse  by  sea  and  by  night.    And  here  we  get 

a  valuable  glimpse  of  the  inner  state  of  Syracuse,  one  of 

those  glimpses  which  make  us  eager  to  learn  more  than  we 

can  learn.     We  learn  that  Syracuse  was  not  altogether  a 

city  at  unity  in  itself.     We  see  now  that  there  were  Sjra-  The  Syr»- 

cusan  exiles  who  were  ready  to  act  against  their  own  city;  exUes. 

we  shall  presently  see  that  there  was  even  a  party  within 

the  walls  ready  to  open  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 

the  enemy  ^.     As  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths  then  stood, 

there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  the  presence   either  of 

Syracusau  exiles  without  the  walls,  or  of  Syracusan  traitors 

within  them.   Nikias  was  well  served  by  both  classes  of  the 

enemies  of  their  own  city.     And  besides  Syracusan  exiles, 

there  were  in  Katang  men  of  such  subtle  policy  that  they 

were  able  to  do  the  work  of  Nikias,  while  they  were  in  the 

full  confidence  of  the  Syracusan  generals.     One  of  them  Menage  of 

was  sent  on  a  message  to  Syracuse.     He  professed  to  come  the  Syra- 

from  that  party  in  Eatanfi  which  was  friendly  to  Syracuse,  ^^"J^ig 

a  remnant  which  had  not  left  the  city  when  the  Athenians 

entered  it^.     He  told  the  Syracusan  generals  the  names  of 

those  on  whose  behaK  he  spoke,  names  which  were  well 

known  to  them^    The  Athenians,  he  said,  were  in  the 

habit  of  leaving  their  camp  outside  the  walls  of  Elatane, 

and  going  unarmed  to  sleep  in  the  town  *.    Let  the  whole 

retreat,  when  we  get  into  the  narrow  passes,  the  Syracusan  darters  do 
more  damage  than  the  homemen. 

^  I  shaU  speak  of  this  more  faUj  when  we  come  to  the  more  direct 
action  of  the  correspondents  of  Nikias  within  the  dty.  See  Appendix  XXI. 

'  Thac.  vi.  64.  a  ;  wi/jorovffo^  Mpa  0<piffi  /lir  wiffrbw,  rdis  d^  rSir  :EvpaKo<riegr 
OTpaTrjyois  tJ  Hotf^VH  oifx  fiff<fOf^  kwfHfitiotr  ijr  tk  KaroyaTos  iarffp, 

'  lb. ;  dir'  iyipwif  Ifc  rrjs  Eanb^  i!fir«ir  iiprj  iv  lieitifOi  rd.  6y6f4aTa  lyiyv»- 
VKW,  Mtti  ffniarcarro  Iv  t$  w6Ku  in  hwoKolirovs  6yrat  rwp  a<pl<riy  ^6wy, 
The  maze  part  of  the  Katanaian  friends  <tf  ^raonse  had  fled.  See  aboye, 
p.  15a. 

*  lb.  3 ;  IX.C7C  tk  TO^s  ^kBffyoiom  a(f\i(€a$cu  d»d  rwu  JirXov  iv  tJ  ir^Aci. 
Not  necessarily  aU ;  but  the  practice  was  so  common  that  the  camp  was 
often  left  without  proper  defence.    So  Arnold's  note,  and  Grote,  yii.  a97. 

H   2 
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CHAP.  vm.  Syraousan  force  come  early  on  a  given  morning;  they 
would  be  able  to  seize  the  almost  empty  camp  without 
trouble  ^.  The  friends  of  Syracuse  in  the  city  would  shut 
the  gates ;  they  would  set  upon  the  defenceless  Athenians 
in  the  town^  and  woidd  set  fire  to  the  Athenian  ships  in 
the  haven.  Many  men  in  Katand  were  ready  to  help  in 
the  work,  and  those  who  sent  him  had  made  all  things 
ready. 

The  Syra-       The  Syracusan  generals  fell  into  the  trap.    The  demands 

casan  force  ^  *3  x 

marches  to  of  the  people  already  inclined  them  to  a  march  on  Katand^ 

and  this  plausible  message  determined  them  ^.  They  and 
the  messenger  agreed  on  a  day;  they  proclaimed  a  ge- 
neral march  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies^  and  made 
every  preparation.  When  the  day  came,  they  set  forth. 
Allies  of  Of  the  allies  of  Syracuse,  who  have  already  b^fun  to 
come  in,  we  hear  of  two  hundred  horsemen  from  G^la 
and  twenty  from  Kamarina,  with  fifty  bowmen  from  the 
latttf  city.  Of  the  temper  in  which  this  small  Kamarinaian 
force  was  sent  we  shall  hear  again.  A  larger  body  of 
horse,  the  numbers  of  which  are  not  given,  had  come  from 
Selinous  *.  The  Selinuntines  were  more  directly  concerned 
in  the  issue  than  the  other  allies ;  they  therefore  came  in 
greater  force.  Their  accession  to  the  side  of  Syracuse  was, 
besides  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  added  to  the  Athenian 
chest,  the  only  visible  result  of  the  voyage  of  Nikias  to 
the  west.  Whatever  business  he  had  done  with  regard  to 
the  quarrel  between  Selinous  and  S^^esta,  the  practical 

^  Thao.  vi  64.  3 ;  c2  fiouKamu  licuvoi  wca^^rjfui  Ir  ^fUpq  firjr^  &f4a  t^  M  t6 
4rTp6rtvfM  IXBttv,  a^rci  /lir  dw(Mckjlc€ir  abrobs  wapd  tr^ci  itat  rit  ravs  l/i- 
wp^ffiiWj  iictinnn  5i  fifHoifS  t6  ffrpdrtv/Aa  wpoafiaX^rras  rf  ffravp^fiart 
alpiffatir.  Much  has  been  said  about  this  passage.  I  suppose  cue  would  not 
be  allowed  to  construe  it,  **  throwing — hurlinff  seems  the  fiivourite  word — 
the  [Syracusan]  army  agunst  the  [Athenian]  paUsade."  But  <rrpdr€v/ta 
and  oravfwfM  are  words  so  easily  confounded  that  eren  a  hater  of  guess- 
work may  be  tempted  to  do  a  littie  transposing. 

'  lb.  65.  I ;  kwrrtwcwf  rf  dj^pirw^  voAX^  iattpiCKmirtpw, 

»  lb. 
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upshot  of  it  was  that  the  Seliniintines,  instead  of  having  chap.  vm. 
to  defend  themselves  against  either  Athenian  or  Segestan 
attack^  were  able  to  send  a  force  to  the  defence  of  Syracuse. 
Syracusans  and  allies  set  forth«  After  a  day's  march  they 
halted  for  the  night  by  the  banks  of  the  Symaithos,  in  the 
plain  which  had  once  been  the  territory  of  Leontinoi^  but 
which^  notwithstanding  the  coming  of  the  Athenian  de- 
liverers, was  still  part  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse  ^.  The 
next  day  the  horsemen  rode  on  before  the  rest  towards 
EatanS,  but  only  to  come  back  to  their  comrades  with  the 
news  that  there  was  no  longer  an  Athenian  army  there. 
On  these  tidings  the  Syracusan  host  turned  round  and 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  their  own  city. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  Athenian  army  had  gone  on  board  The  Atbe- 
the  triremes  and  other  vessels  of  the  fleet.     They  wercftj^m  " 
strengthened  by  some  Greek  and  Sikel  allies  who  had^*^**^ 

^  ^  Syracuse. 

lately  joined  them — ^from  Herbita,  one  may  conceive,  and 
from  Naxos  *.  A  night's  voyage,  the  night  that  the  Syra- 
cusans spent  by  the  Symaithos,  brought  them  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Harbour.  With  the  dawn  they  sailed  in ; 
the  columns  of  the  Olympieion,  white  in  the  early  sunlight 
— ^no  shattered  pair  but  a  perfect  peristyle — showed  them 
the  goal  of  their  voyage.  They  sailed  by  the  city  now 
empty  of  fighting  men ;  they  landed,  tixA  took  possession 
of  the  spot  which  the  Syracusan  exiles  had  pointed  out 
to  them.  Nikias  wished  to  encamp  at  some  point  where 
the  Syracusan  horse  would  do  him  no  harm.  The  ground 
best  fitted  for  his  purpose  was,  so  the  exiles  told  them,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Great  Harbour,  hard  by  the  temple 

^  Thncydides  (vi.  65.  i)  marks  the  place  as  M  r{)  Iviiaie^  wora^f  h 
ry  Awyririf, 

'  lb.  a ;  AyakafiSms  r6  re  ffrftdroffMi  &irav  rb  karrw  Koi  taw  S<«€Xwy 
airrois  4  ^i^AAot  rif  wpwrtkiiXvBu,  A  oontingent  from.  Archdnidds  would  be 
a  very  natural  result  of  the  yojrage  to  the  northern  coast  (see  p.  158),  and 
the  warriors  of  Nazoe  and  Katand,  who  most  surely  have  done  something, 
may  lurk  in  the  iXXos  rts. 
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oBjLf,  ruv  tliat  stood  before  them*.  It  waa  a  spot  from  which  they 
could  give  battle  at  such  time  as  they  themselves  might 
think  good,  and  where  the  Syraousan  horsemen  eould  do 
the  least  amount  of  harm,  whether  before  fighting  began 
or  in  the  fight  itself  ^, 

ThtsHMt  The  general  position  ia  clearly  marked  out  by  a  few 

i^ftiiip ;  touches  of  Thueydidea.  It  waa  south  of  the  Anapos,  at  a 
point  of  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour  where  cliffs  are 
to  be  found.  It  wss  in  part  at  least  bordered  by  a 
m&Tsh,  and  it  was  not  far  from  the  Olympieion^.     This 

at  DatkAn.  description  at  onec  leads  us  to  the  point  of  Daskon.  The 
cliffs  are  there  close  by  the  sea,  with  plenty  of  broken 
rocks  in  front  of  them ;  the  marsh  is  there,  perhaps  in  the 
shape  of  the  present  salt-works.  The  site  of  the  camp 
wa«  near  the  Olympieion,  but  distinct  from  it*  The  sacred 
precinct  was  not  profaned  by  the  invadera;  the  Helorine 
way^  the  hollow  way  Just  below  the  surviving  columns^ 
parted  the  holy  place  of  Zeus  from  the  camping-ground  of 
Nikias  *.  That  camping-ground  was  therefore  south-east  of 
the  Olympieion,  between  the  Holorine  way  and  the  Great 
Harbour  3  how  far  it  may  have  etretch^  to  the  south  it  is 
hopeless  to  guesB.  The  ships  doubtless  lay  in  the  bay  of 
Daskc^n,  to  the  south  of  the  point.  The  sea  has  plainly 
encroached  here,  as  in  other  places.  There  are  many  tiaces 
of  a  beach  which  may  well  have  once  been  wide  enough  to 
allow  the  ships  to  be  drawn  on  shore.  On  the  point  of 
Daskon  iUelf,  on  the  small  peninsular  ridge  between  the 
present  salt-marsh  and  the  harbour,  a  fort  was  raised. 
Trees  were  cut  down  and  dragged  to  the  sea,  at  once  to 

'  Thuc.  vL  64*  I  ;  idiBaffxov  ainoh  ittpl  tov  rpdi  t^  *OAu^irifiy  X'^P^^^* 
&w(p  xai  KariK^oy^  ^ufwJtoaiwy  tfurfdStf  of  (wtiroirri^. 

'  lb-  66.  1  ;  ^(Upto*'  :  .  ^  Itf  ^  f^X^^  ''"*  ^fii***'  ^^f^^P  dir^r*  ^oi^Kcuvto  /ra2 
ol  Irw^j  Totv  Jvpattomttiv  ^tctt^r    hy    ^hrovi  vol  iy  t^  ipryqi  kqI  vp^  vbrov 

^  lb.  65,  3<    8e€  Appendix  XI* 
*  See  Appendix  XX. 
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supply  a  palisade  for  the  protection  of  the  ships^  and  to  ohap.  tiu. 
help  in  the  building  of  the  hasty  defence  of  wood  and 
stone  which  was  raised  on  the  spot  most  open  to  a  joint 
attack  by  sea  and  land  ^.  The  point  commands  a  view  of 
the  whole  range  of  Syracuse  in  the  widest  sense^  from  the 
furthest  point  of  the  Island  to  the  neck  of  Euryalos.  It  is 
a  yiew  which^  as  a  view  over  land  and  water — and  land 
and  water  were  both  to  be  watched — outdoes  the  outlook 
from  the  Olympieion  itself.  Here^  on  the  rocky  sur&ce^ 
as  on  many  of  the  forsaken  sites  of  Syracuse,  we  see  signs 
of  occupation^  wheel-tracks  and  cuttings  in  the  native 
rock^  which  we  are  tempted  to  think  may  have  formed 
the  foundations  of  some  of  the  walls  and  houses  of  which 
Thucydides  speaks  ^.  To  make  their  position  safer  against 
attack  from  the  city,  they  took  another  step.  Not  far 
north  from  the  higher  ground  on  which  Polichna  stands 
the  Helorine  road  was  crossed  by  a  bridge.  At  a  point 
somewhat  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  bridge  at  present 
in  use  ^  the  stumps  of  some  early  successor  may  still  be 
seen.  This  bridge  the  Athenians  now  broke  down  ^.  They 
held  themselves  safe  against  attack,  and  hoped  to  be  able 
to  choose  their  own  moment  for  an  attack  on  their  own 
part. 

The   military  purposes   and  the  religious   scruples  of  Respect  of 
Nikias  were  thus  both  satisfied.     He  had  found  an  en-  f^^  ^^ 
campment  for  his  army,  and  one  that  in  no  way  pro&ned  **'"P^«- 
the  sacred  precinct  of  Zeus.     He  outdid  the  piety  of  the 
last  invader  who  had  encamped  on  nearly  the  same  ground. 
The  tyrant  Hippokrates  had  respected  the  temple  and  its 
consecrated  hoard;   Nikias  respected  the  very  soiL    The  # 

priest  of  Zeus  might  go  on  discharging  his  official  duties, 
and  there  is  no  hint  that  he  needed  any  such  chastisement 

^  Thac.  Ti.  66.  a  ;  ^  l^o^dlrraTor  ifr  rtSs  woXtfiUif.    See  Appendix  XI. 

*  See  Appendix  XI.  *  See  yoL  i.  p.  361. 

*  Thac.  yI  66.  a;  mtrijiyniv  'Aydvov  y4<pvpay  thtaai^. 
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CHAP.  vin.  at  the  hands  of  the  general  of  the  Athenians  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  of  Gela  ^. 
In  all  this,  the  work  of  a  day  or  two,  the  invaders  met 
with  no  opposition  from  any  one  in  the  city;  the  general 
march  to  KatanS  woidd  have  left  but  few  to  oppose. 
But  when  the  Syracusan  army  came  back,  to  find  how 
cleverly  they  had  been  tricked,  to  find  the  enemy  firmly 
established  on  Syracusan  soil,  first  the  horsemen  and  then 
the  foot  came  out  against  them.  The  breaking  down  of 
the  bridge  seems  to  have  caused  no  serious  hindrance  to 
Pint  their  march«  They  came  close  to  the  camp,  but  the  Athe- 
of  ihe^       nians  did  not  come  out  to  meet  them.    The  Syracusans  then 

Sy»-         withdrew,  it  is  said,  beyond  the  road  to  Hel6ron  K    That  is, 

cmans;  . 

Nikias       they  withdrew  into  the  precinct  of  the  temple,  or  at  least 

battle.        into  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Sayings  at  The  religious  scruples  of  Nikias  were  seemingly  blamed 
by  some,  as  having  allowed  the  Syracusans  to  occupy  a 
post  hard  by  his  camp  which  he  might  have  occupied 
himself.  And  Hermokrat^,  to  raise  the  courage  of  his 
countrymen,  is  said  to  have  mocked  at  the  general  who 
declined  to  fight,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  across  the  sea  for 

The  first     some  other  purpose  than  that  of  fighting  ^     But  Nikias 

^^  ^^  knew  how  to  act  well  when  he  could  be  got  to  act  at 
all*;  the  next  day  a  battle  followed,  in  which  he  showed 
that  he  and  his  army  were  quite  capable  of  fighting,  when- 
ever they  thought  good  to  fight.     It  is  the  first  battle 

^  See  Tol.  ii  p.  1 18. 

*  Thuo.  vi.  66.  3 ;  dyax^M<^<^^<'  ^  9ta06rrtf  rijiy  *E\ayMi^  6^v 
tfikiirarro. 

*  Plot.  Nik.  i6.  He  puts  the  saying  after  the  battle ;  bat  it  clearly 
comes  before;  rovik  worafiov  Ika/^Btipow  koX  dMOM^WTtaif  rds  yt^pas  wapi<rx*i^ 
'EpftOKpiru  \iynr  wapaBapp^wri  roin  XvpoMcvclovs,  5ri  ytkoUs  l<rrty  6 
VutUis,  Sww9  0^  ftax^iTQi  ffrpaniywr,  &<rw€p  obit  iwi  /idxO  v<vActMcdi«. 

*  This  is  weU  pat  by  Platarch,  a.  s. ;  wiarrts  jrtSnno  riv  Viseia^,  &s  h 
rf  hutkoyi(€a$€n  /cat  fUWta^  xai  fvk&rTta$ai  rhv  iw  wpi^tm^  dvoWinnu 
KOAp&r  kwfX  t6s  7C  vpd^us  oiMs  i»  kfU/i^faro  rod  da^Zp^r  ip/ajmi  y^  ^v 
htpyht  Koi  Zpaarfipiot^  rokpSiffai  M  /icXAipj^  mi  drokfws. 
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between  Greek  and  Oreek  on  Sicilian  ground  of  which  ohap.  vni. 
we  have  any  full  account  It  must  have  been  fought 
between  the  road  to  Heldron  and  the  Harbour.  The 
ground  is  apt  to  be  swampy;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  its 
state  at  the  time.  A  late  writer  has  preserved  a  story  of 
the  Athenians  strewing  the  ground  with  caltrops  to  lame 
the  Syracusan  horses  ^ ;  but  the  falsehood  of  the  tale  is  at 
once  shown  by  the  circumstances  of  the  battle. 

The  day  after  this  march  of  the  Syracusans,  the  Athe-  Array 
nians  and  their  allies  came  forth  from  their  camp  in  battle  Atbenums. 
array.     The  right  wing  was  the  post  of  the  allies  from 
Peloponn^sos^  Argeians  and  Mantineians ;  on  the  left  were 
the  dependent  allies,  the  men  of  the  islands ' ;  the  Athe- 
nians themselves  kept  the  centre.     One  half  of  the  army 
was  ranged  in  front,  eight  shields  deep  in  the  military 
language  of  the  time.     The  other  half  was  placed  as  a 
reserve  near  the  ships,  in  the  same  order  of  eight,  but 
in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  square,  with  the  baggage-bearers 
within  *.     They  were  to  come  to  the  help  of  any  part  of  Sorpriae 
the  army  that  needed  it.    The  appearance  of  the  enemy  fa,ion 
amazed  the  Syracusans.     The  confidence  which  had  sue-  ^^ 
ceeded  their  first  fright  at  the  invasion  had  reached  itsousans. 
height  when  Nikias  refused  battle  the  day  before.     That 
he  would  come  forth  to  attack  them  never  entered  their 
heads  ^.     Their  imperfect  discipline  altogether  vanished. 

^  Polyftinos  (i.  39.  a)  hM  got  this  ridiooloQi  story ;  bat  he  marks  the 
ground  well ;  Vtdas  arpaTowt^vimrojy  'Atfi/raW  wtpl  rd  'OSvfivtttw  is  t6 
wpi  Tov  crparowihov  x^fi^  Sftakis  df  M\tvc€  vhitroap  Tpifi6\ws  tcareunrtTpai, 
We  shaU  oume  to  this  trick  ages  after  in  the  great  fight  by  IMna. 

'  Thac.  Yi.  67.  I ;  r6  H  SiXXo  ol  ^vfiftaxot  ol  dXXoc.  That  is,  the  ordinary 
^^fjifuxot.  Bat  one  wishes  to  hear  something  of  the  Korkyraians  who  show 
themselves  later. 

•  lb. ;  rd  /iiv  Ijfturv  airrois  rod  <rrpar€6fiarof  h  rf  wp6a9€v  Ijv  rtrayfUrw 
kwl  itcri),  r6  tk  4i/uffv  M  rmt  c^raTs  kv  vkcual^,  M  imilt  itat  rovro  rtrarf- 
lUvw,    Cf.  vii.  79.  I. 

*  lb.  69. 1 ;  ci  Xvpaic6<n<H  dw^ocdSmiTtn  fUr  tv  r^  ttatpf  roih^  ^ffo»  i/s  ^87 
fiaxo6jieriH, 
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CHAP.  ym.  The  whole  force  of  Syracuse  had  been  called  out ;  but 
many^  expecting  no  action^  had  gone  to  the  city,  whence 
some  came  back  in  haste  at  the  last  moment^  taking  their 
places  in  the  line  where  they  could  ^.  Our  guide  bears 
witness  to  their  courage  ^,  and  he  enlarges  on  their  special 
motives ;  they  were  fighting  for  their  own  safety,  for  their 
coimtry  and  its  freedom  \  The  Athenians  on  the  other  hand 
— it  is  their  own  historian  who  makes  the  comment — were 
fighting  to  make  the  land  of  other  men  their  own.  Defeat 
would  do  their  country  a  damage;  but  it  would  not  in- 
volve its  bondage^.  But  no  gallantry  of  spirit  in  the 
Syracusan  army  could  make  up  for  their  utter  lack  of  dis- 
cipline^ taken  as  they  were  by  surprise.  They  formed 
however,  they  and  their  allies,  from  Oela^  from  Selinous^ 
Their  and  from  doubtful  Kamarina^  The  heavy-armed  were 
^^^^'  sixteen  shields  deep  • ;  the  horse,  twelve  hundred  in  number, 
under  the  command  of  Ekphantos*^^  were  placed  on  the 
rights  opposite  the  islanders^  and  with  them  were  the 
darters.  To  meet  the  horsemen  Nikias  seems  to  have  had 
no  mounted  force  whatever.  Segesta  might  have  furnished 
some ;  but  at  this  time  we  hear  of  none  from  that  quarter. 

*  Thnc.  vi.  69.  I  ;   koI  riv€s  a^alu  ^77^5  t^s  ir^Xcou  oCfftjs  mtt  i.vtkrjKd- 

lircurr^f  wg  roif  vAcWi  wpoiXfii^ti^  KaBiarean'o, 

'  lb. ;  od  ydp  9j^  wpo$vf4<f  lAAiircff  ^ffay  o09k  rSXfcjf,  oirr'  Iv  raOry  rp 
ftdxp  oOt*  Iv  reus  ^CXAmr,  dAAcl  rp  fihr  dt^ipitf  o(>x  Ijffaovs  Is  Sffov  1)  iwiarfiftrj 
6vTix<Hf  rf  9^  IXAcdrovTi  airnjs  teat  rijiy  fioj^krjctv  Stcoyrts  wpo{>9l9occv. 
This  is  very  nearly  what  Herodotus  (ix.  6a)  says  of  the  Peniaiis  at 
Plataia. 

'  lb.  a ;  Xvpcuc6<noi  /i^  irtpi  re  warpi9ot  itaxc^in^oi  ira2  rijt  I9ias  tieaaros 
rd  /aIv  abrlica  awrrjpias,  rb  8)  lUXXw  kK€v0€pias, 

*  lb.  'A^oTm  fjikv  wtpi  r«  rrfs  AXkorpias  ohetUof  ax^  '"■^  '^  oUetlay  fii^ 

»  lb.  67.  a. 

*  lb.  See  Arnold's  note  here  and  that  on  Thnc  It.  93.  The  deeper 
array  of  the  Syraoosana  was  because  of  the  inexperience  and  bad  discipline 
of  their  heayy-armed. 

^  I  suppose  one  may  accept  lEk^orrot  6  SvpoirovaW  tuwofixo*  finnn  the 
story  in  Polyainos  referred  to  in  the  last  page. 
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The  loss  of  their  thirty  talents  may  for  a  while  have  chap.  vin. 
quenched  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  deliverers. 

A  speech  from  the  general  was  a  matter  of  course  Speech  of 
before  a  battle.  We  should  have  been  well  pleased  to 
know  what  was  said^  or  even  what  Thucydides  looked  on 
as  likely  to  be  said^  by  a  Syracusan  general  other  than 
Hermokrates.  We  should  have  liked  to  hear  a  word  from 
the  hero  Lamachos,  seriously  reported  and  not  in  caricature. 
But  it  is  Nikias  alone  to  whom  we  are  allowed  to  listen^ 
and  further  to  hear  from  him  what  the  general  on  the 
other  side  must  be  saying^.  The  inference,  to  be  sure, 
was  obvious.  The  invaders  could  not  but  know  what  must 
be  in  the  minds  of  the  defenders  of  their  own  soil.  To 
Nikias,  an  invader  against  his  will,  it  would  suggest  itself 
yet  more  acutely  than  to  other  men.  But  granting  his  un- 
willing position,  all  that  we  hear  of  Nikias  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  his  anxious  care,  when  he  did  act,  to  do 
his  duty  thoroughly,  to  leave  nothing  undone,  nothing  un- 
said. He  is  described  as  going  round  the  several  divisions  His  care, 
of  the  army,  exhorting  each  as  might  be  specially  fitting, 
besides  his  general  speech  to  all'.  In  that  harangue  he 
reasonably  enough  foretells  victory  for  such  an  army  as 
theirs,  picked  men  from  Athens,  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  the 
islands  *,  over  the  general  hasty  levy  of  Syracuse  *.  The 
man  of  Old  Greece  cannot  forbear  his  sneer  at  the  men  of 
the  colonial  land,  the  Sikeliots  lifted  up  with  pride,  who 
scorned  the  enemy  whom,  in  their  lack  of  discipline,  they 

'  Thac  vi.  68.  3  ;  roivavrlov  inrofufurffff/eoa  l/uis  fj  ol  wokifuoi  Ciftlffir  aimHS 
tZ  o7i5*  Srt  wap€ue€\€vovTai, 

'  lb.  67.  3 ;  /card  re  i0yff  i-KitrapiSaw  ticaara  icat  ^hfA-mifft,  roidit  irapcjcc- 
XcirfTo.    Cf.  on  a  greater  ocoasion,  Tii.  60.  5,  69.  a. 

'  lb.  68.  3  ;  'ApTcfoi  tcai  VLoarriv^t  tad  'ABiprmot  Mat  vriaionw  ol  wp&rot.  He 
bad  to  be  specially  civil  to  the  Argeians  and  Mantineianit  now  Alkibiadds 
was  gone. 

*  lb. ;  vpdf  Mpas  m^hjfui  re  d/xwofihovs  ttai  obn  dftoKi/crovs,  &aw€p 
KaHfjids, 
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CHAP.  vm.  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  ^.  At  such  words  Lama- 
chos  must  have  said  in  his  heart  that,  had  his  counsel  been 
followed,  Syraensans  would  never  have  learned  to  despise 
Athenians.  Nikias  goes  on  to  say,  in  the  spirit  of  some  of 
his  speeches  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  that  they  must  re- 
member that,  while  the  Syraensans,  as  their  generals  were 
sure  to  be  telling  them,  were  fighting  for  their  country, 
they  were  fighting  &r  away  from  theirs  *.  They  had  no 
country  in  Sicily  but  what  they  could  win  for  themselves  ' ; 
defeated,  they  would  have  no  hope  of  escape ;  the  horsemen 
would  hinder  them  ^ 

The  bftUle.  Nikias  lived  to  know  the  full  truth  of  his  own  words ;  yet 
they  sound  somewhat  strange  as  long  as  the  Athenians  had 
places  of  shelter  at  Eatane  and  Naxos,  and  had  ships  in 
abundance  to  take  them  thither.  The  immediate  business 
of  the  invaders  of  Sicily  was  to  overcome  the  confused  host 
of  its  defenders  which  stood  opposite  to  them.  The  fight 
b^;an  with  the  skirmishing  of  the  darters,  slingers,  and 
bowmen,  skirmishing  which  led  to  small  defeats  and  ad- 
vantages on  both  sides  alike  ^.  But  heavy-armed,  above 
all,  heavy-armed  under  the  conmiand  of  Nikias,  could  not 
join  battle  without  every  becoming  ceranony,  military  and 
religious.  The  prophets  offered  the  usual  sacrifices;  the 
trumpet  sounded  to  fight;  and  the  spearmen  of  Athens, 
Argos,  and  Mantineia,  pressed  on  to  their  work  *.      The 

'  nmc  tL  68.  a  ;  m2  wpockri  SurfXidSrrat,  ol  Imtpfpoitovci  ftiw  ^ftas,  inro/u- 
rov^i  8^  o^,  M  rd  rijiif  Iwiorlnafr  rift  r6Xiais  ^9vm  Ix^O"*   ^^  ^x^^  >>  P-  ^7^' 
'  lb.  3. ;  ol  fdw  7«lf  5ti  vc^  wwtrpiiot  term  6  6iy^, 

*  lb. ;  wapoffTint  94  ran  moI  rSHty  woX^  re  dw6  rft  ^furipas  aMm  dpci 
Kot  wpdt  7p  oM«/tt$  ^tAif  ijyru^  /c^  airrcl  fiaxS/MfOi  «n^C9#c.  Cf.  BrmsidM 
in  IT.  126.  a.  It  U  instructive  in  ereiy  age  to  listen  to  the  Ulk  of  the 
Yotariet  of  "  empire." 

*  lb. ;  fy«^  5i  5ri  o£«  Iv  warpSdi,  ii  ^  Kfont^  9h  Ij  fd^  fqiim  dTox«pcfV- 
61  7^  Irwip  «oAAo2  Ivurci^drrac.    Nikias  was  erer  saying,  like  Dionjsoe 

(Frog^  553),  ^"^  ^• 

*  lb.  69.  3  ;  Tfowits,  oias  clrdt  ^^tXotv,  aXA^Xnr  Ivocovr. 

*  lb. ;  lubrrut  re  ofoTia  wpw^ptm  rd  vo/u^ii/MMi,  ni  uaXMrpcni  ^v¥9^ 
lw4iTfHmm  rtiis  dnXlrmts.    So  at  sea,  ^Esch.  Pers.  395. 
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Syracusans  were  simply  amazed  when  they  felt  the  men  chap.  vin. 
whom  they  had  so  despised^  whom  they  had  thought  would 
never  have  dared  to  attack  them,  actoaUy  coming  against 
them  to  the  push  of  shield  and  spear.     But  they  had  their 
country  to  defend^  and  they  put  themselves  in  such  order 
as  they  could.     They  took  up  their  weapons  and  marched 
on  to  meet  the  strangers  who  were  encamped  on  their  own 
soil^.     Presently  another  cause  of  fear  and  wonder  fell  The  rain 
upon  them.     Thunder  and  lightning  and  heavy  rain  came  der. 
on.     To  those  who  had  any  experience  of  war&re  this 
seemed  no  more  than  was  to  be  looked  for  at  the  time  of 
year.     But  to  the  mass  of  the  Syracusans^  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  for  the  first  time,  the  strife  of  the  elements 
seemed  something  strange  and   threatening.      All  were 
struck  with  fear  and  amazement  that  the  enemy  whom 
they  had  expected  to  overcome  went  on  fighting  against 
them  '.     The  first  honours  of  the  day  fell  to  the  Argeians,  Defeat  of 
the  division  of  the  Athenian  army  nearest  to  the  shore,  cuLmT 
who  drove  the  Syracusan  left  before  them.     The  Athenians 
did  the  like  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  Sy- 
racusan heavy-armed  gave  way  and  fled.     But  they  had 
protectors  in  the  force  in  which  Sicily  was  strong.     The  action  of 
islanders  had  not  overcome  the  Syracusan  horsemen ;  they 
were  still  in  order  and  ready  for  action;  the  Athenians 
therefore  could  pursue  the  flyers  only  for  a  very  short 
space;  if  any  risked  themselves  in  advance  of  the  main 
body^  the  horsemen  were  upon  them^    The  Athenians 
therefore  soon  came  back  in  a  body  from  their  short  pur- 

'  Thuo.  vi.  69.  I ;  ifiws  8i  o^k  ittf  oU/itwoi  <rif4ffi  ro^t  'KBrpnucm  wpor4povs 
iir€\0ftv  Koi  itcL  rdxovs  dyayKai6/A€yoi  dfv6raa$at,  dyaXafiSyrts  rd  iwXa  tMi 
iurrtTfjway. 

'  lb.  70.  I ;  Toiff  9i  AyOtiTT&Tai  voKv  ft€((ot  imrKtf^ty  |tj)  rutwfUyw9  rapi- 
X*tv. 

•  lb.  3 ;  ol  Tcip  Iwwfjs  rwy  ^vptucofftcar  iroXXci  (hntf  icai  dfyrfftjrot  ^Tpyoy, 
«o2  kff0a\6pT€s  is  Tobt  dvXlras  airrSfif,  cf  rivas  wpodi&Koyras  fSoccr,  dyi- 
0'rcAAor. 
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of  the 
temple. 


Burial  of 
the  dead. 


CHAP.  vra.  suit,  and  set  up  their  trophy.  The  Syracusans,  defeated 
but  not  routed^  came  together  in  the  Helorine  road,  and 
put  themselves  in  marching  order  ^.  A  garrison  was  left 
in  the  Olympieion — they  knew  so  little  of  Nikias  as  to  fear 
a  plundering  of  the  holy  treasures^.  The  rest  of  the 
defeated  army  marched  back  to  Syracuse. 
Nikias  We  have  already  seen   that,  where  the  devout  Nikias 

spoiliiig  commanded^  no  damage  was  done  to  the  holy  place  of 
Zeus.  But  there  were  those  in  his  army  who^  as  they 
had  before  blamed  his  scruples,  were  now  eager  for  such 
sacrilegious  spoil.  It  needed  all  his  authority  to  keep 
them  back  from  their  purpose  \  His  own  first  thought 
was  to  do  all  that  religion  bade  him  for  the  men  who  had 
fallen  on  his  side,  fifty  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies. 
The  bodies  were  gathered  together;  funeral  piles  were 
raised  on  the  fidd  of  battle^  and  the  army  bivouacked 
around  the  fires  ^.  In  the  morning  came  the  usual  mes- 
sage from  the  defeated  side^  asking  for  their  own  dead. 
The  bodies,  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  number^  were  given 
back  to  them.    Their  spoils  of  course  remained  the  prize  of 

'  Thao.  Ti.  70.  4 ;  i$pour$hrr(s  h  rf^  'FXwpon^r  ^Sdr  not  &s  lie  rwr  wapSr- 
Twr  ^wTtt^d/uroi,  CI  the  mention  of  the  Helorine  road  in  c  66.  3,  and 
Appendix  XL 

*  lb. ;  If  re  rb  'OXv/zwitiw  S/uas  a^Sfw  abranr  mp4wtfaff<uf  ^Xtucfjr,  8c<- 
(Torrcf  /c^  d  *A0ifi^oi  rSn^  xpfntArcnf  h.  j(r  €Bbr6$t  nviicwTi,  Thncydides  addi 
emphatically  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter,  lA.  tk  ^ABtivawi  wp6s  rd 

'  Tlui  oomee  firom  Plutarch  (Nik.  16);  rod  T  *0\vftm(iov  wXtjctav  (trros 
&pfujffar  ol  ^ABr/nuH  garakafittw,  wokXSv  iiwruif  kv  airrf  XP*^^  ""^  dpyvpunf 
dyoBijfjiArvy,  6  Si  Vfudas  kwinjits  ditafiaXXj6/*Bf09  Icriptfot  «a2  vcpccfSf 
<ppovp^  cl<rcA^ov<rar  wap^  rSn^  ^vpatcowrUfr,  ^yovfuyof,  Icb'  rd  xrit""^'''*'^ 
Zuipm6awcaf  ol  ffrpartSnai,  rh  fikr  icowhiy  oIk  i/^\ij$Tfff€C&aif  r^r  8*  alriar 
aOrbs  t^ttw  rov  datfi^futrof.  There  is  nothing  here  that  oontradioti  lliacy- 
didei.  Plntardi,  with  Philiftoa  before  him,  perfectly  nnderstood  the  state 
of  the  case,  which  Dioddroe  and  Paoianias  (see  Appendix  XI)  did  not.  The 
only  question  is  whether  Philistos  was  as  good  an  authority  for  what  went 
on  in  the  Athenian  camp  as  he  nndonbtedly  was  for  what  went  on  within 
the  walls  of  Syraonse. 

*  Hido.  vi  71.  I ;  ^vyKo/itcarrn  td^s  ieanw  rc/rpo^  xat  M  wvpdr 
kwi$4rT€f  fiCXicayro  o^rov. 
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the  victors,  while  the  bones  of  the  slain  Athenians  were  chap.  vin. 
brought  together  from  the  burning.  The  next  step^  the 
main  act  of  the  day  after  the  battle^  must,  one  would 
thinks  have  amazed  both  friends  and  foes.  Nikias  had 
encamped  on  Sjracusan  ground;  he  had  met  the  Syra- 
cusans  in  arms  and  had  got  the  better  of  them.  But  he 
had  no  thought  of  pushing  on  his  success;  he  had  no 
thought  even  of  remaining  in  his  camp  to  watch  the  effect 
of  his  success  on  the  defeated  side.  On  the  very  day  of  the  The  Athe- 
burial,  the  Athenian  force,  with  the  bones  of  their  slain  bl!^to 
comrades  and  the  spoils  of  the  Syracusans,  were  put  on  ^**n*- 
board  the  ships,  and  all  sailed  back  to  KatanS  \  We  are 
not  told  what  were  the  feelings  of  Lamachos;  but  the 
reasons  which  led  Nikias  to  such  a  step  are  set  forth 
at  some  length.  It  was  winter,  no  time  for  canying  on  BeMong 
war.  And  by  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse  war  could  ^  '**' 
not  be  carried  on  with  the  force  which  he  now  commanded. 
Unless  they  were  to  be  altogether  trampled  down  by  the 
Syiacusan  horse  ^,  a  body  of  cavalry  must  be  obtained  from 
Athens  and  from  the  Sicilian  allies  of  Athens.  Money 
too,  notwithstanding  the  sale  of  the  Hykkarian  captives, 
must  be  had  from  both  those  quarters.  Further  attempts 
must  be  made  to  gain  allies,  who  would  be  more  likely 
to  join  the  enemies  of  Syracuse  after  their  late  success. 
Stores  of  com  and  of  all  things  needful  must  be  got  to- 
gether, ready  for  the  real  attack  on  Syracuse  which  was  to 
be  made  in  the  spring.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were 
to  be  given  full  time  for  preparation  against  that  attack 
when  it  should  come.  The  Athenian  fleet  and  army  was 
to  go  on  falling  away  from  its  freshness  and  vigour.  All 
Sicily  was  to  get  more  and  more  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  the  great  armada  sailing  to  and  fro,  its  energies  frittered 

*  Thac.  vL  71.  I ;  rSry  8c  a<f>eripcai^  rdi  6ard  fvr^c^ay  . .  .  «a2  rd  twt 
voXc/i(wr  aicvXa  ixarrtf  dv^vXcinrar  kt  Kardtnfif, 

*  lb.  a ;  5sws  /lil  vcarriMOfftP  IwrnoKparwrrai, 
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CHAP.  vm.  away  on  small  and  mostly  misnccessfnl  enterprifles,  and, 
when  it  did  strike  something  like  a  Tigoions  blow,  not 
daring  to  follow  it  up. 
Good  hope      When  Athenian  victoiy  and  Syracosan  defeat  led  to  no 
cue.  further  resolts  than  this,  it  is  in  no  way  wonderful  that 

such  a  defeat  was  looked  on  in  Syracuse  almost  as  a 
victory.  A  dark  cloud  had  gathered  over  the  city,  but 
the  cloud  had  rolled  away  of  itself.  Any  tendency  to  be 
disheartened  was  swept  away  by  the  wise  words  of  Her- 
mokrates  in  the  assembly  which  followed  the  funeral  rites 
CoanMl  of  the  Syracusan  dead.  His  countrymen,  he  told  them, 
knJUM.  were  in  no  way  lacking  in  spirit;  what  had  caused  their 
defeat  was  lack  of  discipline  and  military  practice  ^.  Their 
failure  was  really  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  The  words  in  which  this 
position  is  laid  down  by  Hermokrat£s  are  most  remark- 
able. They  show  how  everything  goes  by  comparison; 
the  Syracusan  counsellor  speaks  of  Athenians  as  an  Athe- 
nian counsellor  might  have  spokoi  of  Spartans.  Syra- 
cusans  and  Athenians  did  not  meet  on  equal  terms;  it 
was  a  struggle  between  new  levies  and  skilled  soldiers — 
wartmUht  our  own  fore&thers  would  have  called  them — of 
greater  experience  than  any  others  among  all  Greeks  *.  It 
is  somewhat  singular  that,  among  his  topics  of  oioourage- 

*  Hermdomi^  is  brooght  in  (73.  i)  by  Thnoydidet  a  third  time  (ct  ir. 
58 ;  Ti.  33)  with  some  eolemnity  m  M^  Mat  It  r6XXa  ^{fw€fftp  odSfrdr 
Xtiv6fia^ot,  mai  caret  r^  96x§fum  kfiMtipi^  r«  invdr  ymiaa^ct  nik  ip^piq. 
hn^arfff.    Hit  general  position  is,  rifi^  yt^/ap^  aiMm  obx  ^^a^^Oai  ri^  d* 

*  WigtwtitkLM  we  call  ooraelYee  in  the  song  of  Bnmanborh.  80  there 
were  plenty  of  timiis  of  other  things.  The  paralld  mi^t  periiaps  have 
saved  some  disrating  over  the  word  x^^P^^XTP-  Anyhow  Hermokratte 
ooold  not  have  meant  to  say  that  the  Athenians  *'  are  the  first  soldiers  in 
Hrilas  "  (cf.  80.  i).  In  the  &9ur/tM  dawtim^  Syracnsans  ooold  not  stand 
against  Athenians;  but  neither  ooold  Athenians  stand  against  Thebans 
(Thoc  ir.  96.  5).  Bat  he  might  truly  say,  as  he  did  say,  Uiat  the 
Athenians  were  wp&roi  rSm  *£XAj^«r  ifompi^  No  other  people  in  Greeoe 
had  the  same  experienee  and  vnderstanding  of  war  in  all  its  shapes. 
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ment,  he  does  not  mention  that  in  one  branch,  that  of  chap.  vm. 
cavalry,  they  were  themselves  the  warsmitAiy  while  their 
invaders  did  not  even  attempt  to  rival  them.  They  had 
no  lack  of  courage,  he  said;  what  they  wanted  was 
good  order ;  when  they  had  got  that,  they  would  have  a 
good  hope  of  overcoming  their  enemies.  And  one  chief  The  num- 
means  of  bringing  about  good  order  would  be  to  lessen  the  genermU 
number  of  their  generals,  of  whom  they  had  as  many  as  J^,^^*'' 
fifteen.  They  should  choose  a  smaller  number  with  full 
powers ;  they  should  bind  themselves  to  them  by  oath  to 
allow  them  to  act  at  their  own  discretion  ^.  It  would  thus 
be  possible  to  keep  things  secret  which  should  be  kept 
secret,  and  to  carry  on  their  preparations  in  a  more  orderly 
way  without  being  swayed  by  momentary  clamours  ^ 
They  ought  to  spend  the  winter  in  constant  military  prac- 
tice under  a  few  skilful  commanders^.  Above  all,  they 
should  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  discipline  of 
their  heavy-armed.  To  those  citizens  who  could  not  afford 
to  find  the  needful  array  it  should  be  given  at  the  cost  of 
the  commonwealth^.  If  all  this  was  done  during  the 
coming  months,  they  would  have  every  hope  of  overcoming 
the  next  Athenian  attack. 

At  such  a  moment  the  wise  adviser  was  listened  to.    A  HiBreformi 

earned 
decree  was  passed  that  at  the  next  election  the  number  of  out ;  he  is 

generals  should  be  cut  down  to  three.    And  it  was  perhaps  genw»L 
understood  that,  when  that  election  came,  Hermokrat^s  him- 
self should  be  first  among  the  three,  perhaps  further  that 

*  Thac.  vi.  72.  3, 4 ;  fUya  8i  fiX&pai  icai  rh  wXrjBot  rSi¥  arpanjyw  tcai  r^ 
wokvapxiatf  [like  vokv/toipayirj  Mid  •woXvietueapirf]  (Ijaay  ySip  wwrtitaih^Ka  ol 
arparrfyol)  .  .  .  rovr  rt  (frpanjyc^  leai  dXlytnn  mt  abroKp&ropas  XP^^^ 
k\ia0ai,  Kol  6fi6<Tai  abroif  t6  tpiciw  j|  ft^  liio-cty  &px*iv  twjf  &y  Mffrvyrat. 

'  lb. ;  mU  rdKXa  xarct  ic6<Tfioy  tcai  dnpwpaffiffrws  itapaffic(vaff€ijivai,  Doee 
not  inpwpaalirrcas  mean  acting  without  listening  to  every  suggestion  which 
might  be  made  to  senre  as  a  wp6<p(uns  T 

*  lb.  3  ;  ^  W  dXiyot  ol  mpan/yol  yirwiTm  tfortipoi. 

*  lb. ;  oXs  re  tvXa  ftfi  Urtp  iKmpiCwrts,  So  with  the  Athenians,  see 
above,  p.  13a. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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csAP.  Tin.  he  abonld  be  the  idviser  of  the  genenJs  till  hk  torn  cmme  ^. 
Donng  tbe  winter  dilig^it  care  wms  giren  to  the  work 
of  preparmtion.  This  brings  ns  to  mnoth^  stage  in  the 
growth  of  the  SrrmcoBan  city.  The  Athenian  invasion, 
like  the  earlier  aiege  ot  Syracuse  by  its  own  citizens  ^,  led 

Fortificft-    to  a  further  extension  of  the  fortified  circuit.    In  the  coarse 

tM«l  of  , 

T^MMJtAiL  of  this  winter  the  Syraeosans  fortified  the  Temenites,  and 
took  it  within  the  wall  ^  The  Temenites  was  the  sacred 
precinct  of  Apollon,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  detached 
outpost^  like  Achiadina  before  Gelon^,  and  which  now,  like 
Achradina^  was  taken  within  the  genial  line  of  defence. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  exact  bounds  of  the  new 
qoarter.  It  clearly  took  in  the  ground  just  above  the 
theatre ;  bat  ite  extent  to  the  north  and  sooth  is  oncertain. 
We  may  be  soie  that  its  western  wall  did  not  continue 
the  western  wall  of  Tycha,  bat  that  a  gap  was  left  between 
the  two  new  quarters  ^  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  kept  to 
the  natoral  line  just  above  the  theatre,  or  whether  it  went 
some  wiv  down  the  hill-side,  taking  in  the  theatre,  and 
meeting  the  wall  c^  lower  Achradina  at  some  point  farther 
to  the  »ath*,  Xor  we»e  the  more  distant  outposts  of 
Syia<i2»  ne^Wted.  To  the  sooth  of  the  hill  Poliehna 
was  stiengtht!4>ed ;  so  to  the  north  was  M e^iara,  once  an 
ind^^vihkfit  cily,  now  only  a  garrison  of  Syracuse^.     The 

^aasMl  Waiiiao^a  tkfr  «est;  Svac  96^3] 

z  4^  i»iif»rini  r^  ^nnr- 

*  StB»vM  TL  yi.31'^  *  Sw  AfpoBfix  XIL 

«  Smvw^  a.  Ik  i^A.  >  SMAf9Kii£xXIL 
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Syracusans  looked  also  to  their  coast,  specially^  we  may  ohaf.  vm. 
believe^  to  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour^  and  defended 
by  palisades  all  points  where  the  enemy  was  likely  to  make 
a  landing  ^  For  all  these  works  Nikias  and  Alkibiades 
had  given  their  enemies  time  and  opportunity.  The  city 
which  they  had  come  to  attack  was  daily  growing  stronger 
and  stronger^  harder  and  harder  to  take^  ever  since  the  wise 
counsel  of  Lamachos  had  been  thrown  away. 

Besides  these  defensive  works  in  the  Syracnsan  territory^ 
the  winter  season  did  not  hinder  some  forms  of  military 
action^  and  it  was  before  all  things  rich  in  diplomacy. 
The  Athenians  began  with  one  of  those  expeditions  in 
which  a  military  and  a  diplomatic  character  was  combined.  Athenian 
Its  object  was  Messana.  Thither  the  Athenian  fleet  sailed  Mesn^?'^ 
from  Kittane^  in  the  belief  that^  when  they  appeared  before 
its  walls^  the  city  would  be  betrayed  to  them  by  a  party 
in  their  interest  ^.  This  enterprise  must  have  been  planned 
before  the  short  campaign  before  Syracuse^  even  before  the 
voyage  to  western  Sicily.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the 
schemes  of  Alkibiades.  But  before  he  left  Sicily^  he  had  Treason  of 
taken  care  that  no  scheme  in  the  interest  of  the  country 
against  which  he  had  turned  traitor  should  be  carried  out, 
if  he  could  hinder  it.  His  last  act  before  leaving  Sicily 
was  to  give  warning  to  the  Syracusan  party  in  Messana  of 
what  was  likely  to  happen  \  They  laid  their  schemes  at 
once.  The  story  is  more  darkly  told  than  usual ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  Nikias  and  Lamachos^  when  they  sailed  from 
Katan^^  knew  nothing  of  this  piece  of  treason  on  the  part 

^  Thao.  Ti.  75.  I ;   Kai  lijv  BiXaacav  vfiotcrrah/wffcaf  vorraxS  {  dwofidctis 

*  lb.  74. 1 ;  «i)T  wpodoBijffOfAirrfv.  He  adds ;  A  fikf  kwp&<ra€TO  abx  iyhrro, 
words  certainly  hard  to  translate. 

'  lb. ;  fifjviti  rois  rSrw  XvpaKoiriojv  ^\ois  Tcis  Ir  ry  Mco'ff^,  ^vy€t9ci;s  rb 
fUkXw,  So  Plat.  Alk.  33  ;  Sii^tipt  r^  ^po^ty,  a  less  grave  matter  than 
ro^  Sa^hfos  9i<up$€(pfir^ 

N  2 
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CHAP.  Tm.  of  their  former  collea^e.     And  it  would  seem  that  the 
friends  of  Syracuse,  the  new  allies  of  Alkibiades,  contriYed, 
by  some  form  of  secret  morder,  to  get  rid  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  before  plotted.     Messana  was  professedly 
nentnd ;  bat  there  most  still  have  been  a  strong  Athenian 
party  there ;  for,  when  the  news  came  that  the  Athenians 
were  coming,  the  partisans  of  Syracuse  had  to  take  to 
arms  to  hinder  their  reception^.     Nikias  and  Lamachos, 
seemingly  knowing  nothing  of   all   this,  appeared  before 
Messana.    They  waited  thirteen  days;  then,  as  nothing 
&voarable  to  them  happened,  and  as  provisions  &iled  and 
the  weather  grew  stormy,  they  sailed  away,  not  to  Katane, 
The  Atbe-  bat  to  the  nearer  station  of  Naxos  ^.    There  they  encamped, 
Naxos.        most  likely  between  the  Xaxian  peninsula  and  the  hill  of 
Tauros.     There  they  defended  their  camp  with  a  palisade, 
leaving  their  former  camp  at  Katane  empty,  but  not  dis- 
mantled.    News  reached  Syracuse  that  the  Athenians  were 
The  Syim-   spending  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Naxos.  They  accordingly 
ban  the     marched  with  thdr  full  force  to  KatanI ;   they  harried  the 
g^^      land ;  they  burned  the  Athenian  camp  and  its  tents,  and 
thai  marched  home  again  ^.     This  time  they  did  not  find 
the  Athenians  in  the  Great  Harbour ;   nor  does  any  blow 
seem  to  have  been  struck  by  Athenian  or  Katanaian  to 

^  Hus  most  be  the  m^ennig  of  the  raUker  d*riL  words  in  Thoc  vL  74.  i ; 
ci  8^  Tttift  re  iif^^pas  tU<p9upa3t  itp6rtpor,  nu  r<Src  anuria^oirm  ml  kw 
twXtM  Sms  kv^mf&nnw  iiJi  8<xctf#ai  ro^  'h§rptoimts  ot  ravra  fiavXS/uwot. 
T^c  most  meea  when  the  Athenfmw  were  oooiing ;  wportpoif  must  meui 
■ome  former  time,  and  the  6i^6p^  can  be  only  the  farmer  allies  of  Alki- 
biadte.  And  a«  force  was  needed  when  the  Athenians  were  oomrngy  it 
woold  seem  that  their  mnrder  must  hare  been  secret. 

'  lb.  3  ;  &t  ix^fti{cirr0  gai  rd  iwtHfi€ia  oiuc  *tx^  "^  ^P^'^X^P^  ovdir, 
Aw€X$6rrtf  h  Nii^or,  c.rA.  Platareh  ^Nik.  16),  who  tells  the  story  of 
Alkibtades*  action  in  bis  Life  (22),  seems  to  turn  the  days  q>ent  at  KatanA 
and  before  Mtrssana  into  davs  spent  before  Sjiacase  after  the  battle ;  iXiym 
i)/i<p£r  iucytrofUrm^  aZ$it  irrxvpifctir  df  K^or.  Dioddros,  oo  the  other 
hand  (zifi.  6\  leaves  oat  Naxos  altogether,  and  makes  the  message  at  the 
end  of  e.  74  of  llmcydides  go  f^om  KataaA. 

'  Thoc.  Ti.  75.  3 ;  rdf  tmt  'Afyoisir  irgiyriU  mU  r^  0Tpar6m^c^  l/tgy^uw  1  tt. 
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hinder  the  Syracusan  enterprise.     Everything  tended  to  chap.  vin. 
raise  the  hopes  of  Syracuse  higher  and  higher. 

Bat  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  winter  was  the  Winter, 
number  of  embassies  and  messages  which  were  going  to  and  I'^T^' 
fro,  between  different  parts  of  Sicily  and  between  Sicily 
and  Old  Greece.    First  of  all,  a  trireme  was  sent  to  Athens 
from  the  Athenian  camp  at  Naxos,  with  a  message  from 
the  generals.     When  the  spring  began,  they  were  going  to 
attack  Syracuse;   but  they  wanted  money  and  horsemen. 
They  asked  for  money  and  horsemen  to  be  ready  when  the  NikUsaslu 
time  should  oome\     A  lengthened  comment  is  needless ^j  andhorS^ 
only  one  would  like  to  know  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  ™^  •* 
hero  Lamachos. 

The  Syracusans  also  had  their  message  to  send  to  the 
old  country,  not  indeed,  like  the  Athenian  generals,  to 
their  own  fellow-citizens,  but  to  their  metropolis  and  to 
the  head  city  of  their  race.  We  see  the  hand  of  Hermo-  Syraonsan 
kratSs,  perhaps  not  yet  general,  but  assuredly  adviser  of  g^^J^^^ 
the  generals ',  in  the  embassy  which  now  went  from  ^™*^- 
Syracuse  to  Corinth  and  Sparta.  The  language  in  which 
its  object  is  described  is  remarkable.  Alliance  between 
Syracuse  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  seems  taken 
for  granted ;  a  state  of  war  between  that  confederacy  and 
Athens  seems  more  distinctly  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
Sparta  and  Corinth  are  asked  to  give  some  practical  proof 
of  their  alliance  with  Syracuse  by  sending  her  help  in 
her  need.  They  are  asked  to  make  war  more  openly  and 
vigorously  against  Athens,  and  to  assign  the  wrong  done 
to  Syracuse  as  the  ground  for  this   increased  energy*. 

^  Thuc.  yi.  74.  2 ;  rpt-ff/nj  6!w4<rTtikaw  h  t«U  *A$lfpat  M  re  xphl*^''^  '^^ 
Irriat,  tvon  Sifui  rf  j(/n  wapayirwrrai, 

*  It  may  be  found  in  Grote,  vii  304. 

'  The  erobasfy  is  recorded  by  Thncydides  (yi.  73)  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  vote  to  leesen  the  nninber  of  generali. 

*  Thuc   yi.   73;    tww  ^v/a/mx^  '^*  a^ots  wapayivTiroi  tad  rh^  wpbs 
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CHAP.  Tin.  Whether  Athens  and  Sparta  were  at  that  moment  at  war 
ReUtiona  {^  might  puzzle  an  international  lawyer  to  decide.  They 
Athens  had  met  in  arms  more  than  once ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
M  parta.  ^j^^.^  ^^  years'  alliance  had  not  been  formally  dissolved  ^ 
The  Spartans  are  described  as  of  themselves  inclined  to 
an  attack  on  Athens ' ;  and  now  Syracuse  sent  a  message 
to  ask  them  to  carry  that  purpose  into  action.  Let  them 
invade  Attica ;  the  Athenian  force  would  either  be  with- 
drawn from  Sicily^  or  at  any  rate  no  reinforcements  would 
be  sent  thither*.  We  know  not  whether  the  Syracu- 
sans  had  any  thought  of  the  powerful  advocacy  which 
their  embassy  was  to  find  at  Sparta  from  a  quarter  neither 
PIm  of  Sicilian  nor  Peloponnesian.  But,  without  any  help  from 
ctiL^^  outside,  their  plea  was  one  to  which  they  might  reasonably 
expect  their  friends  in  Old  Greece  to  hearken.  If  Athens 
and  Sparta  were  not  formally  at  war,  there  were  some  of 
the  allies  of  Sparta  with  whom  Athens  could  not  be  said 
to  be  at  peace*.  Even  without  any  application  from  Sicily, 
war  in  Greece  itself  might  break  out  at  any  moment; 
and  any  Peloponnesian  power  that  sought  a  quarrel  with 
Athens  could  hope  for  no  better  occasion  than  an  appeal 
from  a  Dorian  city  in  Sicily  against  an  Ionian  invader.  For 
Corinth  to  take  up  the  cause  of  her  injured  colony  was  no 
more  than  her  duty  as  a  metropolis.  To  Sparta  and  the 
rest  of  her  allies  the  prayer  of  Syracuse  supplied  an  h<mour- 
able  pretext  for  a  step  which  in  every  way  suited  her 
policy. 

While  messages  were  going  to  and  fro  along  the  shores 

Tovt  AoMtioifwyUnn. 

*  Thuo.  V.  48.    Cf.  vi.  105.  I,  a. 

*  lb.  vi.  93. 1 ;  ol  AaMt^/t6ttuH,  Ikawooi^fAm^iH  mU  airroi  vpSrtpow  irrpQrt(t€ir 
M  rdf  'A^ot. 

*  lb.  73 ;  f ra  Ij  drd  rtft  Surf  Aiar  dway6y»atr  aOroiit  Ij  vp^  t6  kw  'XuttXi^ 
TrpdriVfUL  1j<yffov  ii^tXiaa^  SkKtpf  Imwi/tmowof, 

*  As  with  the  BoiofcUns.    8m  »boT^  p.  86. 
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of  the  Ionian  sea,  busy  efforts  were  making  on  both  sides  ghaf.  vni. 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  allies  in  Sicily.     Kamarina^  Podtion 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  refused  the  alliance  of  Athens  \  rina. 
and  had  actually  sent  help  to  Syracuse  *.    But  the  Kama- 
rinaian  contingent  had  been  small^  and  it  had  been  sent 
with  no  hearty  good  will  to  the  Syracusan  cause  ^     The 
ancient  traditions  of  Kamarina  would  certainly  be  those  of 
enmity  to  Syracuse^  and  Kamarina  and  Syracuse  seem,  like 
most  states  that  march  on  one  another,  to  have  had  border 
differences  of  more  modem  date  *.    The  few  horsemen  and 
bowmen  whom  Kamarina  had  sent  to  the  help  of  Syracuse 
had  been  sent  mainly  out  of  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  their 
powerful  neighbours  in  case  Syracuse  should  get  the  better 
of  Athens  by  her  own  resources  ^.     The  feeling  of  the  men 
of  Kamarina  was  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  Athens.     But 
it  was  modified  by  the  vague  dread  which  the  vastness  of 
the  Athenian  armament  had  spread  everywhere;  they  feared 
lest  victorious  Athens  should  bring  all  Sicily  into  bondage  \ 
Things  being  in  this  case^  the  Athenian  generals  resolved  Athenian 
to  make  another  attempt  to  win  Kamarina  to  their  side.  ^^Bun^ 
The  answer  which  they  had  received  to  their  earlier  at-  5f««».to 
tempt  had  been  that  Kamarina  would  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  peace  of  Oela;    they  would  receive  one  Athenian 
ship  and  no  more''.    The  Athenian  demand  now  was  that 
Kamarina  should  fall  back  on  an  earlier  relation^  when,  at 
the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Laches^  she  had  been  actually 

*  See  aboye^  p.  15a. 

*  See  above,  p.  164. 

'  Thno.  yi.  75.  3 ;  J)<ror  ydp  ^irovroc  airrols  [tvpoMfHrlois]  ol  Kofiopamoi 
ft^  wpo$6/uas  ff^i  ftifyr*  M  H^  vpAnpf  itS^xV  W/i^  A  iwtwiffoy,  U  re  rb  Aoivdr 

*  lb.  88.  I ;  rots  Xvpemoaioa  dc2  xard  rd  Sftopw  Zt&^poi, 

'  lb. ;  Mi&nt  oitx  ^ff^w  roi^t  Xupaxoclovt  iyyin  l^as,  it^  inX  dt^tv  a^Srw 
vtpiyhoMrnu^  r6  re  %fSnw  aOrots  rohs  6)dyovt  iTwias  ivt/afxuf, 

*  lb. ;  rou  fihf  'AOrfPoioa  €^oi  J)<ror,  wX^  mtt  Sew  tl  rj>r  Surc^or  ^orro 
abrohs  9ovK6Hy€<r$ai,    In  75.  $  we  hear  of  4  vporipa  <f>i\ia. 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  64. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  in  alliance  with  Athens  ^.     The  Syracusans^  hearing  of  the 
Athenian  design^  were  eager  to  hinder  the  desertion  of 
Kamarina.    They  knew  how  lukewarm  her  zeal  was  on  the 
side  of  Syracuse.    And  now  that  a  Kamarinaian  contingent 
had  actually  been  a  sharer  in  Syracusan  defeat,  they  the 
more  feared  lest  she  should  altogether  go  over  to  the  side 
which  had  been  so  far  successful^.      To  hinder  such  a 
change^  the  foremost  man  in  Syracuse  was  sent  with  un- 
named coUeag^es  to  Kamarina  to  try  to  persuade  her  citi-> 
zens  to  abide  in  the  Syracusan  alliance.  HermokratSs  headed 
the  Syracusan   embassy;    the  interests   of   Athens  were 
entrusted  to  envoys  whose  leader  was  named  Euphemos. 
Both  were^  according  to  custom^  heard  in  the  Kamarinaian 
assembly,  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  city  which  once  stood 
where  there  are  now  only  mournful  sand-heaps  *.     We  have 
a  full  report^  possibly  of  their  actual  arguments,  at  all 
events  of  the  arguments  which  the  most  discerning  of 
contemporaries  deemed  to  be  in  place  in  the  mouth  of  each. 
Boeeoh  of        The  speech  of  HermokratSs  at  Kamarina  should  be  com- 
Iq!^^^    pared  with  his  earlier  speeches  at  Oela  and  at  Syracuse. 
KMnariPft.  It  ig  hig  speech  at  Gela  over  again^  so  far  as  might  be 
when  alliance  with  powers  in  Old  Greece  was  an  essen- 
Therela-    tial  part  of  his  policy.     He  preaches  the  old  doctrine  of 
^i^^        Sikeliot  union  against  any  power  out  of  the  island  which 
■?•«*«••     seeks  to  meddle  in  Sicilian  affairs.     The  Syracusan  em- 
bassy  had  not^  he  said,  come  to  Kamarina  out  of  their 
own  fear  of  the  Athenian  power  or  to  keep  the  men  of 
Kamarina  from  being  stnick  with  dread  at  it.     He  and 
his  colleagues  had  rather  come  to  answer  beforehand  the 

*  Thuc  vi.  75.  3;  9W$aif6fUvoi  [ol  Si^muc^im]  rein  ^ABrfpoUnn  h  ri^ 
KofiAptway  Kor^  rij/i^  M  hAxV^^  y^yofUwifr  ^viiitayiaaf  wpfff0t^c0fu, 

*  lb.;  tfuurr^  roU  ^ABtj^aiovs  i¥  rg  in&xg  <9  wpi^arras,  wpoax&pwnr 

*  The  Mtambly  ii  detoribed  m  ^iKkoyot  *>  eolloqwimm,  parlamenium ; 
that  if,  it  would  leem,  a  fpeoUl  Mieiiiblj  for  the  purpoie.  See  aboye, 
p.  130,  note  a. 
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argamentB  with  which  the  Athenians  were  likely  to  be-  orap.  vm. 
guile  those   to  whom  he  spoke.     The  Athenians  made 
certain  professions  as  to  the  motive  of  their  coming  to 
Sicily,  but  no  one  could  believe  that  those  professions  were 
true  ^    They  gave  out  that  they  came  to  restore  the  Leon- 
tines  to  their  homes;   in  truth  they  came  to  drive  the 
Syracusans  and  all  the  Sikeliots  out  of  theirs'.     What 
their  boasted  zeal  for  their  Ionian  kinsmen  in  Sicily  was 
worth  might  be  seen  by  the  way  in  which  they  treated 
Ionian  kinsmen  nearer  home.     They  talked  of  caring  for  Hollow- 
the   Leontmes  on  account  of  their  Chalkidian  descent;  Athenian 
meanwhile  they  held  in  bondage  the  original  Chalkidians  P'®**"*^*'- 
of  Euboia^  whose  city  was  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Chal- 
kidians of  Sicily  \     But  their  enslaving  of  Chalkidians  in 
Euboia  and  their  proposed  zeal  for  Chalkidians  in  Sicily 
both  sprang  from  the  same  source.     Both  came  from  Athe-  Atiienian 
nian  longing  for  dominion^.      Placed  at  the  head  of  a  dominion, 
confederacy  of  lonians  and  others  who  were  allied  against 
the  Mede,  they  had,  by  one  pretence  or  another,  brought 
all  into  subjection.      The  real  result  of  the  Median  war 
had  been  that  Athens  had  fought,  not  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Greeks,  but  to  make  the  Greeks  slaves  to  herself  instead 
of  to  the  Great  King^.     The  other  Greeks   had  simply 
exchanged  the  Mede  for  a  master  of  greater  understand- 
ing, but  of  understanding  used  only  for  mischief  *. 

'  Thno.  vi.  76.  2 ;  ijtcowrtr  h  ri^r  SurcAioy  wpo^ffu  fih^  f  ww06af%a$*t 
Zuu^oUf.  8i  1j¥  viants  {tkwooviuw, 

'  lb. ;  «ai  /KM  toKovaiv  oh  Atoirrlwovs  fiovkdfupoi  KoroudmUf  dXX'  ^fios 
ItakKoif  i^oudaat,  iftds,  fpeoially  considering  the  oonstmotion  of  the  last 
•entenoe,  mast  take  in  more  than  Syraoase.  '  lb.  76.  a. 

*  lb.  3 ;  T$  8i  a^rp  I84f  iguvi  re  lox^  '<>^  ''^  b^06i€  vw  vtipcamu. 

'  lb.  4;  oi  ntfi  rijs  i\tv$€pias  dpa,  oOrt  o^roi  rSav  *£AAi^aiv  0^*  iA 
"'EKKrj^ti  r^s  kavrSn^t  r^  Wil^  drritmjffav,  wtpi  dl  ol  ii\v  <ripitnv  d\Ad  /ti^ 
Utbf^  MxradovX^cav.  Thia  passage  illustrates  the  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
names  which  was  spoken  of  in  vol.  ii  p.  179.  TEAAi/rcs  here,  strictly  con- 
strued, shuts  out  the  Athenians. 

*  lb. ;    61  V  M  Scovdrov  lurafioK^  oiie  d^wrrcaripov  lecuco^wertrripov 
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CHAP.  vm.  away  on  small  and  mostly  nnsnccessful  enterprises,  and, 
when  it  did  strike  something  like  a  vigorous  blow,  not 
daring  to  follow  it  up. 
Good  hope       When  Athenian  victory  and  Syraeusan  defeat  led  to  no 
ouse.  farther  results  than  this,  it  is  in  no  way  wonderful  that 

such  a  defeat  was  looked  on  in  Syracuse  almost  as  a 
victory.  A  dark  cloud  had  gathered  over  the  city,  but 
the  cloud  had  rolled  away  of  itself.  Any  tendency  to  be 
disheartened  was  swept  away  by  the  wise  words  of  Her- 
mokrates  in  the  assembly  which  followed  the  funeral  rites 
Coaniel  of  the  Syracusan  dead.  His  countrymen,  he  told  them, 
kratdfl.  ^^^6  ui  no  way  lacking  in  spirit;  what  had  caused  their 
defeat  was  lack  of  discipline  and  military  practice  ^.  Their 
&ilure  was  really  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  The  words  in  which  this 
position  is  laid  down  by  HermokratSs  are  most  remark- 
able. They  show  how  everything  goes  by  comparison; 
the  Syracusan  counsellor  speaks  of  Athenians  as  an  Athe- 
nian counsellor  might  have  spoken  of  Spartans.  Syra- 
cusans  and  Athenians  did  not  meet  on  equal  terms;  it 
was  a  struggle  between  new  levies  and  skilled  soldiers — 
icarsmiiAs  our  own  forefathers  would  have  called  them — of 
greater  experience  than  any  others  among  all  Greeks  '.  It 
is  somewhat  singular  that,  among  his  topics  of  encourage- 

^  Hermokntds  is  brought  in  (7  a.  i)  by  Thuoydidei  a  third  Ume  (cf.  iy. 
58  ;   vi.  33)  with  some  lolemnity  m  Mjp  not  h  rSWa  ^^tffty  Mtvhi 

hrupav^s.    Hit  general  position  is,  rifr  yvititxpf  abreuv  oix  icrafjffOai  ri^  8' 
dro^/ar  fiXhpat. 

*  Wigtmitku  we  caU  ourselves  in  the  song  of  Bmnanbttrb.  So  there 
were  plenty  of  tmitk»  of  other  things.  The  paraUel  might  perhaps  have 
saved  some  disputing  over  the  word  x«/>o^^X'77'-  Anyhow  Hermokratte 
oould  not  have  meant  to  say  that  the  Athenians  '*  are  the  first  soldiers  in 
Hellas  "  (cf.  80.  i).  In  the  itOicr/A^  dair/don^  Syracosans  could  not  stand 
against  Athenians;  but  neither  coold  Athenians  stand  against  Thebans 
(Thuc.  iv.  96.  f).  Bat  he  might  tmly  say»  as  he  did  say,  that  the 
Athenians  were  wp&roi  tS»  *B\Xi^«r  iftwttpi<f.  No  other  people  in  Greece 
bad  the  same  experience  and  nnderstanding  of  war  in  all  its  shapes. 
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ment,  he  does  not  mention  that  in  one  branch,  that  of  chap,  tiil 
cavaby,  they  were  themselves  the  loarsmithi^  while  their 
invaders  did  not  even  attempt  to  rival  them.  They  had 
no  lack  of  courage^  he  said;  what  they  wanted  was 
good  order ;  when  they  had  got  that,  they  would  have  a 
good  hope  of  overcoming  their  enemies.  And  one  chief  The  nnm- 
means  of  bringing  about  good  order  would  be  to  lessen  the  genermU 
number  of  their  generals^  of  whom  they  had  as  many  as  J^,^^^* 
fifteen.  They  should  choose  a  smaller  number  with  full 
powers ;  they  should  bind  themselves  to  them  by  oath  to 
allow  them  to  act  at  their  own  discretion  ^.  It  would  thus 
be  possible  to  keep  things  secret  which  should  be  kept 
secret^  and  to  carry  on  their  preparations  in  a  more  orderly 
way  without  being  swayed  by  momentary  clamours^. 
They  ought  to  spend  the  winter  in  constant  military  prac- 
tice under  a  few  skilful  commanders  ^  Above  all,  they 
should  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  discipline  of 
their  heavy-armed.  To  those  citizens  who  could  not  afford 
to  find  the  needful  array  it  should  be  given  at  the  cost  of 
the  commonwealth^.  If  all  this  was  done  during  the 
coming  months,  they  would  have  every  hope  of  overcoming 
the  next  Athenian  attack. 

At  such  a  moment  the  wise  adviser  was  listened  to.     A  HisrefKMmw 

carried 
decree  was  passed  that  at  the  next  election  the  number  of  out;  he  is 

generals  should  be  cut  down  to  three.    And  it  was  perhaps  ge^^Jj. 
understood  that^  when  that  election  came^  Hermokrates  him- 
self should  be  first  among  the  three,  perhaps  further  that 

*  Thao.  vi.  72.  3, 4 ;  lU'pi  t\  0K6i»fw.  ical  r6  wK^Sos  rSn^  crparqySnf  mX  r^ 
wokvapx((u^  [like  vokvtcoipayirj  Mid  iio\vicat<rapirf]  (Ijaay  ySip  w^rrtKoihtita  ol 
ffrparrpfol)  .  .  .  revs  rt  arparrjyc^  «a2  hXl-pnn  mt  abroiep&Topas  XP^^^ 
Mff0at^  Kfti  6fi6fmi  abroit  rh  Spiuoy  j(  fii^v  idatw  Apx^iV  oirff  hy  Mffrvurcu. 

*  lb. ;  mU  rdKXa  xard  ie6<rfwy  mt  ^vpwpairiiTron  itupaffKivaaBfjiviu,  Doee 
not  dwpwpaaiirran  mean  acting  withoat  listening  to  every  inggeetion  which 
might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  wp6<pafftt  ? 

'  lb.  3  ;  ^  lU  dXiyot  ol  arpan/yol  yirwyrcu  ifjorttpoi, 

*  Jh.;  ots  re  i^rka  ftfi  tariy  iKvopi^wrts,  So  with  the  Athenians,  see 
above,  p.  13a. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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cHAF.  vm.  he  should  be  the  adviser  of  the  generals  till  his  turn  came  ^. 

During  the  winter  diligent  care  was  given  to  the  work 

of  preparation.     This  brings  us  to  another  stage  in  the 

growth  of  the  Syracusan  city.     The  Athenian  invasion, 

like  the  earlier  siege  of  Syracuse  by  its  own  citizens  ^,  led 

Fortificft-    to  a  further  extension  of  the  fortified  circuit.    In  the  course 

tioQ  oC  . 

TWeniMt.  of  this  winter  the  Syracusans  fortified  the  Temenites^  and 

took  it  within  the  wall  \     The  Temenites  was  the  sacred 

precinct  of  Apoll6n,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  detached 

outpost,  like  Achradina  before  6el6n^,  and  which  now,  like 

Achradina,  was  taken  within  the  general  line  of  defence. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  exact  bounds  of  the  new 

quarter.     It  clearly  took  in  the  ground  just  above  the 

theatre ;  but  its  extent  to  the  north  and  south  is  uncertain. 

We  may  be  sure  that  its  western  wall  did  not  continue 

the  western  wall  of  Tycha,  but  that  a  gap  was  left  betweai 

the  two  new  quarters  ^.     It  is  not  clear  whether  it  kept  to 

the  natural  Hne  just  above  the  theatre,  or  whether  it  went 

some  way  down  the  hill-side,  taking  in  the  theatre,  and 

meeting  the  wall  of  lower  Achradina  at  some  point  further 

to  the  south*.     Nor  were  the  more  distant  outposts  of 

Syracuse  n^leeted.     To  the  south  of  the  hill  Polichna 

was  stroigthened ;  so  to  the  north  was  Megara^  once  an 

independent  city,  now  only  a  garrison  of  Syracuse  ^.     The 

*  Tkoc  tL  73 ;    W  Sv^ojco^im  «vtw  AwnT^ayni  h^^mwrri  r«  warm  it 

Airmimxm  c«2  Th—  ii'  t^  *Effc^^T««,  rwrwn  r^u  Tbe  Boat  obrioot 
Mcaif^  would  be  UuU  ife  fiftnea  gencvmls  were  dqfMeed,  and  the  three 
dried  at  qacjL  B«i  H  bm4  be  ae  k  aid  is  the  text;  ibr  in c  96. 3  Her- 
■MknMe  and  hk  ci4kagwei  appear  aeireral  nontha  later  as  hariog  oalj  jnrt 
MtaedMioftce;  S^n  aa^ttXff^i  u  r^  ^X¥^> 

*  SmtoL  u.|k$i3.  *  SeeAnpcttdixXII. 

*  Sea  veL  iL  p.  14J.  *  Sea  Appeirfii  XIT. 

*  SiM  Appetidix  XIL 

If^Saim  ia  aaaaaaed  aa  aa  nM  rt lading  ^fmiftm,  warn  abeif%  p^  I45,  and 
veL  iL  pw  499.  A  fi^u4^m  in  the  OijTfiaioa  waa  anawibiiy  mtm,  dati«f 
oaljr  fnm  the  battle  with  the  Ati 
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Syracusans  looked  also  to  their  coast,  specially^  we  may  ohap.  vni. 
believe^  to  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour^  and  defended 
by  palisades  all  points  where  the  enemy  was  likely  to  make 
a  landing  ^  For  all  these  works  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^ 
had  given  their  enemies  time  and  opportunity.  The  city 
which  they  had  come  to  attack  was  daily  growing  stronger 
and  stronger^  harder  and  harder  to  take,  ever  since  the  wise 
comisel  of  Lamachos  had  been  thrown  away. 

Besides  these  defensive  works  in  the  Syracosan  territory, 
the  winter  season  did  not  hinder  some  forms  of  military 
action,  and  it  was  before  all  things  rich  in  diplomacy. 
The  Athenians  began  with  one  of  those  expeditions  in 
which  a  military  and  a  diplomatic  character  was  combined.  Athenian 
Its  object  was  Messana.  Thither  the  Athenian  fleet  sailed  Mem^L  ° 
from  Katane,  in  the  belief  that,  when  they  appeared  before 
its  walls,  the  city  would  be  betrayed  to  them  by  a  party 
in  their  interest  K  This  enterprise  must  have  been  planned 
before  the  short  campaign  before  Syracuse,  even  before  the 
voyage  to  western  Sicily.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the 
schemes  of  Alkibiades.  But  before  he  left  Sicily,  he  had  Treawn  of 
taken  care  that  no  scheme  in  the  interest  of  the  country 
against  which  he  had  turned  traitor  should  be  carried  out, 
if  he  could  hinder  it.  His  last  act  before  leaving  Sicily 
was  to  give  warning  to  the  Syracusan  party  in  Messana  of 
what  was  likely  to  happen  \  They  laid  their  schemes  at 
once.  The  story  is  more  darkly  told  than  usual ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  Nikias  and  Lamachos,  when  they  sailed  from 
Eatan^,  knew  nothing  of  this  piece  of  treason  on  the  part 

*  Thao.  Ti.  75.  I ;  ical  r^  BdXiiaffay  vpotarahpwTay  marraxo  f  AwoBdctis 
ijffay, 

'  lb.  74. 1 ;  <U  wpo9o$ff<Toniwrir.  He  adds ;  &  f^y  lir/xS<r<rcro  odx  iyivrro, 
wotdt  certainly  hard  to  translate. 

'  lb. ;  fitfv^ti  rots  rSiv  XvpaKoirUm  <piXots  rots  iv  rg  Mcff<n^,  (w«i9tiK  r6 
fUxXor,  So  Plat.  Alk.  a  a  ;  $c^ci/>c  r^y  wpa^ty,  a  leas  giaye  matter  than 
ro^  SvZpas  lkwp$€ip€iy, 

N   % 
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cHAF.  Tm.  of  their  former  eolleagae.     And  it  would  seem  that  the 
friends  of  Syracuse^  the  new  allies  of  Alkibiades,  contrived, 
by  some  form  of  secret  murder^  to  get  rid  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  before  plotted.     Messana  was  professedly 
neatral ;  but  there  most  still  have  been  a  strong  Athenian 
party  there ;  f or,  when  the  news  came  that  the  Athenians 
were  comings  the  partisans  of   Syracuse  had  to  take  to 
arms  to  hinder  their  reception^.     Nikias  and  Lamachos^ 
seemingly  knowing  nothing  of   all   this^  appeared  before 
Messana.    They  waited  thirteen  days;  then,  as  nothing 
&TOurable  to  them  happened,  and  as  provisions  failed  and 
the  weather  grew  stormy,  they  sailed  away,  not  to  Katane, 
TTic  Athe-  but  to  the  nearer  station  of  Naxos  *.    There  they  encamped, 
Naxoc.        most  likely  between  the  Naxian  peninsula  and  the  hill  of 
Tauros.     There  they  defended  their  camp  with  a  palisade, 
leaving  their  former  camp  at  Katane  empty,  but  not  dis- 
mantled.    News  reached  Syracuse  that  the  Athenians  were 
The  Sjn-   spending  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Naxos.  They  accordingly 
burn  the     marched  with  their  full  force  to  Katan^ ;   they  harried  the 
^^^^      land;  they  burned  the  Athenian  camp  and  its  tents,  and 
then  marched  home  again  ^.     This  time  they  did  not  find 
the  Athenians  in  the  Great  Harbour;  nor  does  any  blow 
seem  to  have  been  struck  by  Athenian  or  Katanaian  to 

^  Thla  most  be  the  meaning  of  the  rather  <Urk  wordi  in  Thnc  vL  74.  i ; 
ol  m  rcht  Tc  ^^pat  ^4<p0upay  vpSrtporf  ictu  r6r€  (rraffid(orT€s  xai  Ir 
SwXotf  5rrcf  kntKp&rovw  /a^  8«x«7^  Tobf  *A0fjraiovt  ot  rcdrra  0<)vX6/uroi, 
T6rt  mntt  meMi  when  the  Athenians  were  coming ;  vp&rtpcv  mnst  mean 
some  former  time,  and  the  iyhp^s  can  be  only  the  former  allies  of  Alki- 
biadte.  And  as  force  was  needed  when  the  Athenians  were  coming,  it 
woald  seem  that  their  morder  most  have  been  secret. 

*  lb.  3  ;  c&r  ix*ifd(orTO  «ai  r^  iwtrff^ta  oCm  ftxot'  «a2  wpo^x^pti  oifi^r, 
d9tX06rrtt  h  H<i^or,  «.rA.  Plutarch  (Nik.  16),  who  tells  the  story  of 
Alkibiades'  action  in  his  Life  (as),  eeems  to  torn  the  days  spent  at  Katand 
and  before  Messana  into  davs  spent  before  Syracuse  after  the  battle ;  dxSycar 
^/upwr  hiarfWoiUvoMf  av9it  ia^tx^^p^^^  «ff  N<i^or.  Dioddros,  on  the  other 
hand  (zifi.  6^,  leaves  out  Naxos  altogether,  and  makes  the  message  at  the 
end  of  c  74  of  Thooydides  go  from  K stand. 

*  Thnc  vi.  75.  a ;  tdr  rwi^  'hBtptoiwif  acrp^dt  koL  t6  crparim^tUm  ifjtwpicwrrts. 
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hinder  the  Syracnsan  enterprise.     Everything  tended  to  chap.  tiu. 
raise  the  hopes  of  Syracuse  higher  and  higher. 

But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  winter  was  the  Winter, 
number  of  embassies  and  messages  which  were  going  to  and  I'^Z^' 
fro,  between  different  parts  of  Sicily  and  between  Sicily 
and  Old  Greece.    First  of  all,  a  trireme  was  sent  to  Athens 
from  the  Athenian  camp  at  Naxos,  with  a  message  from 
the  generals.     When  the  spring  b^^n,  they  were  going  to 
attack  Syracuse;   but  they  wanted  money  and  horsemen. 
They  asked  for  money  and  horsemen  to  be  ready  when  the  NUdMMkf 
time  should  come^.     A  lengthened  comment  is  needless^;  anVhorS!^ 
only  one  would  like  to  know  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  ™JP  ** 
hero  Lamachos. 

The  Syracusans  also  had  their  message  to  send  to  the 
old  country,  not  indeed,  like  the  Athenian  generals,  to 
their  own  fellow-citizens,  but  to  their  metropolis  and  to 
the  head  city  of  their  race.  We  see  the  hand  of  Hermo-  Syr«cu8»ii 
krat^,  perhaps  not  yet  general,  but  assuredly  adviser  of  g^^^^^j 
the  generak',  in  the  embassy  which  now  went  from^™**** 
Syracuse  to  Corinth  and  Sparta.  The  language  in  which 
its  object  is  described  is  remarkable.  Alliance  between 
Syracuse  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  seems  taken 
for  granted ;  a  state  of  war  between  that  confederacy  and 
Athens  seems  more  distinctly  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
Sparta  and  Corinth  are  asked  to  give  some  practical  proof 
of  their  alliance  with  Syracuse  by  sending  her  help  in 
her  need.  They  are  asked  to  make  war  more  openly  and 
vigorously  against  Athens,  and  to  assign  the  wrong  done 
to  Syracuse  as  the  ground  for  this   increased  energy^. 

*  Thdc.  y'l.  74.  a ;  rpf/fpnj  driorctXar  If  rcU  'AB^rat  M  rt  xrii*"^''^  "oi 
Iwwim,  iwtis  dfta  rf  ^pi  -wapafhrnrrm, 

*  It  may  be  found  in  Grote,  Tii  304. 

'  The  embaasy  is  recorded  by  Thnoydides  (vi.  73)  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  vote  to  lessen  the  nnmber  of  generals. 

*  Thnc.   yi    73;    twws  (v/Af»axia  re  airrois  napayinjTai  ttat  rhif  wp6t 
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CHAP.  Tm.  Whether  Athens  and  Sparta  were  at  that  moment  at  war 
J^J***'^    it  might  pozzle  an  international  lawyer  to  decide.     They 

D6CWMO 

Athens  had  met  in  arms  more  than  once ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
^^'^  their  fifty  years'  alliance  had  not  be«a  formally  dissolved  *. 
The  Spartans  are  described  as  of  themselves  inclined  to 
an  attack  on  Athens  * ;  and  now  Syracuse  sent  a  message 
to  ask  them  to  carry  that  purpose  into  action.  Let  them 
invade  Attica ;  the  Athenian  force  would  either  be  with- 
drawn from  Sicily,  or  at  any  rate  no  reinforcements  would 
be  sent  thither*.  We  know  not  whether  the  Syracu- 
sans  had  any  thought  of  the  powerful  advocacy  which 
their  embassy  was  to  find  at  Sparta  from  a  quarter  neither 
PIm  of  Sicilian  nor  Peloponnesian.  But,  without  any  help  from 
eoBtt^L^  outside,  their  plea  was  one  to  which  they  might  reasonably 
expect  their  friends  in  Old  Greece  to  hearken.  If  Athens 
and  Sparta  were  not  formally  at  war,  there  were  some  of 
the  allies  of  Sparta  with  whom  Athens  could  not  be  said 
to  be  at  peace  ^  Even  without  any  application  from  Sicily, 
war  in  Oreece  itself  might  break  out  at  any  moment; 
and  any  Peloponnesian  power  that  sought  a  quarrel  with 
Athens  could  hope  for  no  better  occasion  than  an  appeal 
from  a  Dorian  city  in  Sicily  against  an  Ionian  invader.  For 
Corinth  to  take  up  the  cause  of  her  injured  colony  was  no 
more  than  her  duty  as  a  metropolis.  To  Sparta  and  the 
rest  of  her  allies  the  prayer  of  Syracuse  supplied  an  honour- 
able pretext  for  a  step  which  in  every  way  suited  her 
policy. 

While  messages  were  going  to  and  fro  along  the  shores 

'A0fpraiovt  w6Kt/um  ^fiaUr€f9¥  vdOmot  wciwr$ai  kie  rov  wpo^opovt  intip  tf^dr 
rovf  AaM€9<u/umiovt, 

'  Tbao.  Y.  48.    CC.  vi.  105.  i,  ). 

'  lb.  tI.  93. 1 ;  ol  Aatctiaifiit^UHf  Scaroo^/1901  Mat  alrol  wp6r€pw  ffrpartimr 
M  rds  'A^^rat. 

*  lb.  73 ;  tva  4  ^^  r^t  liM«kUt$  iwayAywatw  o^o^Ff  f  wp^  t6  h  SurcAlf 

«  Am  with  the  BoiofciMis.    See  *boTC^  p.  86. 
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of  the  Ionian  sea,  busy  efforts  were  making  on  both  sides  chap.  vni. 
to  increase  the  number  of  Uieir  allies  in  Sicily.     Kamarina,  Pontion 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  refused  the  alliance  of  Athens  \  rin^. 
and  had  actually  sent  help  to  Syracuse  '.     But  the  Kama- 
rinaian  contingent  had  been  small^  and  it  had  been  sent 
with  no  hearty  good  will  to  the  Syracusan  cause  ^     The 
ancient  traditions  of  Kamarina  would  certainly  be  those  of 
enmity  to  Syracuse^  and  Kamarina  and  Syracuse  seem,  like 
most  states  that  march  on  one  another,  to  have  had  border 
differences  of  more  modem  date  ^.     The  few  horsemen  and 
bowmen  whom  Kamarina  had  sent  to  the  help  of  Syracuse 
had  been  sent  mainly  out  of  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  their 
powerful  neighbours  in  case  Syracuse  should  get  the  bett^ 
of  Athens  by  her  own  resources  ^.     The  feeling  of  the  men 
of  Kamarina  was  on  the  whole  in  &your  of  Athens.     But 
it  was  modified  by  the  vague  dread  which  the  vastness  of 
the  Athenian  armament  had  spread  everywhere;  they  feared 
lest  victorious  Athens  should  bring  all  Sicily  into  bondage  \ 
Things  being  in  this  case^  Uie  Athenian  generals  resolved  Athenian 
to  make  another  attempt  to  win  Kamarina  to  their  side.  ^.^  «m' 
The  answer  which  they  had  received  to  their  earlier  at-Jf""^.^ 

Ajynanna. 
tempt  had  been  that  Kamarina  would  abide  by  the  terms 

of  the  peace  of  Oela;   they  would  receive  one  Athenian 

ship  and  no  more*^.     The  Athenian  demand  now  was  that 

Kamarina  should  fall  back  on  an  earlier  relation^  when,  at 

the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Lachgs^  she  had  been  actually 

*  See  Above,  p.  153. 

*  See  above,  p.  164. 

'  Thno.  vj.  75.  3 ;  Ijiraw  yilp  twcmrot  a^roTf  [Svpeuvooiotr]  ol  Koftapoftuoi 
in^l  wpo$^fiwt  a^pici  itffT  M  r^  wpimiy  ^X'f'  itkyotnu,  &  iwtw^/na^,  U  re  rd  Xoivdr 

*  lb.  88.  I ;  rocs  twpaicoaioit  <U2  ttardi,  rd  SftiOpw  Ik&ipopoi. 

'  lb. ;  Mk&r€t  citx  ^90aw  ro^  ^vpacoatovt  ^77^  Syroi^  ft^  Koi  dtftv  ff<pSfP 
wtptyiyoHtToif  t6  re  itpSnw  airrois  robs  6Xjyovt  Iwwias  l«-fffi^f«r. 

'  lb. ;  rcMf  ft^r  *A9rfpaioiS  f&'oc  j(<rar,  vAi^  tcat^  taw  cl  r^  SorcAioy  forrQ 
a^oifs  9ovKiHrt<r$iu.    In  75.  3  we  bear  of  ij  vporipa  ifHfJa, 

^  See  above,  p.  64. 
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CHAP.  Yni.  in  alliance  with  Athens  ^.     The  Syracusans^  hearing  of  the 
Athenian  design^  were  eager  to  hinder  the  desertion  of 
Kamarina.     They  knew  how  lukewarm  her  zeal  was  on  the 
side  of  Syracuse.    And  now  that  a  Kamarinaian  contingent 
had  actually  been  a  sharer  in  Syracusan  defeat,  they  the 
more  feared  lest  she  should  altogether  go  over  to  the  side 
which  had  been  so  far  successful^.      To  hinder  such  a 
chang^^  the  foremost  man  in  Syracuse  was  sent  with  un- 
named colleagues  to  E^amarina  to  try  to  persuade  her  citi-» 
zens  to  abide  in  the  Syracusan  alliance.  Hermokrat^s  headed 
the  Syracusan   embassy;    the  interests  of   Athens  were 
entrusted  to  envoys  whose  leader  was  named  Euphemos. 
Both  were^  according  to  custom^  heard  in  the  Kamarinaian 
assembly,  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  city  which  once  stood 
where  there  are  now  only  mournful  sand-heaps  '.     We  have 
a  full  report^  possibly  of  their  actual  arguments,  at  all 
events  of  the  arguments  which  the  most  discerning  of 
contemporaries  deemed  to  be  in  place  in  the  mouth  of  each. 
SDeeoh  of        The  speech  of  Hermokrat^  at  Kamarina  should  be  com- 
jyj^*^^    pared  with  his  earlier  speeches  at  Gela  and  at  Syracuse. 
Kamarin*.  j^  jg  j^g  speech  at  Gela  over  again^  so  far  as  might  be 
when  alliance  with  powers  in  Old  Greece  was  an  essen- 
Therela-    tial  part  of  his  policy.     He  preaches  the  old  doctrine  of 
^iOT        Sikeliot  union  against  any  power  out  of  the  island  which 
speeches,     seeks  to  meddle  in  Sicilian  affairs.     The  Syracusan  em- 
bassy had  not,  he  said,  come  to  Kamarina  out  of  their 
own  fear  of  the  Athenian  power  or  to  keep  the  men  of 
Kamarina  from  being  struck  with  dread  at  it.     He  and 
his  colleagues  had  rather  come  to  answer  beforehand  the 

*  Thao.  vi.  75.  3;  wrOarSfxtyoi  {ol  ^vfHucSaioi]  to^  ^hSipmiovs  h  ri^ 
Ka/*&piveat  jmrd  rifi^  M  A&xfiros  ytwofUwifv  ^v/i/taxiaat  wp€ff0ti&€ff$ai. 

'  lb. ;  dpSarrn  rolt  *A$fpKdovs  h  rp  ft&xV  <^  wp&^aarras,  wpoexSfpciHFUf 

*  The  MMmblj  ia  detoribed  m  i^\koyot  «  eolloqwium,  parlamentum ; 
that  ia,  it  would  leem,  a  ipeoial  atcmbly  for  the  purpoee.  See  abore, 
p.  130,  note  a. 
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argoinents  with  which  the  Athenians  were  likely  to  be-  chap.  viii. 
guile  those  to  whom  he  spoke.     The  Athenians  made 
certain  professions  as  to  the  motive  of  their  coming  to 
Sicily,  bat  no  one  conld  believe  that  those  professions  were 
true  ^.    They  gave  out  that  they  came  to  restore  the  Leon- 
tines  to  their  homes;   in  truth  they  came  to  drive  the 
Syracusans  and  all  the  Sikeliots  out  of  theirs^.     What 
their  boasted  zeal  for  their  Ionian  kinsmen  in  Sicily  was 
worth  might  be  seen  by  the  way  in  which  they  treated 
Ionian  kinsmen  nearer  home.     They  talked  of  caring  for  Hollow- 
the  Leontmes  on  account  of  their  Chalkidian  descent ;  Athenian 
meanwhile  they  held  in  bondage  the  original  Chalkidians  ^^  ^^^' 
of  Euboia^  whose  city  was  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Chal- 
kidians of  Sicily  '.     But  their  enslaving  of  Chalkidians  in 
Euboia  and  their  proposed  zeal  for  Chalkidians  in  Sicily 
both  sprang  from  the  same  source.     Both  came  from  Athe-  Athenian 
nian  longing  for  dominion^.      Placed  at  the  head  of  a  dominion, 
confederacy  of  lonians  and  others  who  were  allied  against 
the  Mede,  they  had^  by  one  pretence  or  another,  brought 
all  into  subjection.      The  real  result  of  the  Median  war 
had  been  that  Athens  had  fought^  not  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Greeks,  but  to  make  the  Greeks  slaves  to  herself  instead 
of  to  the  Great  King**.     The  other  Greeks   had  simply 
exchanged  the  Mede  for  a  master  of  greater  understand- 
ings but  of  understanding  used  only  for  mischief  ®. 

'  Thno.  tL  76.  a ;  (jicoviriy  h  ri^r  SurcAicv  wpo^ffu  fih^  f  mrMb^^c, 
9ua^oUf  82  ^y  wd^rts  (nrwoov/uv, 

*  lb.;  Koi  fMH  ioKovffir  oi  Aioyrlrovs  $ov\6fUPiH  learouclam,  6XK'  ij/uis 
liaKkw  i^oudffoi,  4/4as,  ipecUlly  considering  the  constmction  of  the  Ust 
sentence,  must  take  in  mote  than  Syraouse.  *  lb.  76.  a. 

^  lb.  3 ;  rp  8)  ain^  ISi^  iK€tv6.  n  tcxov  icaL  rd  ht$6Z€  pw  it€ipShrrai, 

*  lb.  4;  oit  ir€fi  rifs  ik*v$€pias  dpa^  o^€  o^oc   roar  *£XAi^ttir  oCB*  ol 

kK^h^  ieaTadooKitc€ws,  This  passage  illustrates  the  di£Boulty  in  the  nse  of 
names  which  was  spoken  of  in  vol.  iL  p.  179.  'EMjpftt  here,  strictly  oon- 
strued,  shuts  out  the  Athenians. 

*  lb. ;    ol  i*  M  Ucwirw  /icra/9oXp,  obic  d^w^wripov  MOMo^wirtnipov 
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Exhort*- 
tion  to 
cotmnon 
Sikeliot 
Action. 


But,  Hermokrat^  goes  on  to  say,  his  business  as  a 
Syraeusan  envoy  was  not  to  bring  charges  against  Athens, 
easy  as  it  was  to  bring  them  \  He  came  rather  to  rebuke 
the  Sikeliot  body  in  general  for  not  having  learned  all 
that  they  ought  to  have  learned  from  the  examples  which 
had  been  set  before  them  in  Old  Greece.  They  had  seen 
how  the  Oreeks  there  had  been  brought  into  bondage. 
They  had  heard  the  Athenian  excuses  for  intervention 
in  Sicily,  their  talk  about  their  alliance  with  Segesta  and 
their  kindred  with  Leontinoi^.  They  ought  to  join  to- 
gether with  one  consent  to  let  the  Athenians  know  that 
here  in  Sicily  they  would  not  find  men  like  lonians  of  the 
Hellespont  or  the  islands,  men  used  always  to  obey  some 
master,  be  he  the  Mede  or  any  other.  Here  they  would  find 
free  Dorians  from  free  Pelopdnnfisos  settled  on  Sicilian  soil  ^. 
Would  they  wait,  he  asked,  to  be  overcome  city  by  city  ? 
That  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  overcome  ^, 
and  that  was  the  way  in  which  the  Athenians  were  striving 
to  overcome  them.  Each  city  ought  to  hold  that  the  over- 
throw of  a  neighbour  was  simply  the  forerunner  of  the 
overthrow  which  was  next  coming  upon  itself.  It  was 
a  delusion  to  think  that  the  Athenians  were  the  enemies  of 
Syracuse,  and  not  of  Kamarina  or  any  other  Sikeliot  city. 
The  men  of  Kamarina  were  not  asked  to  fight  for  Syracuse 

9^.    ThU  if  rather  like  fi«yaXovp&yfwy  n  tutt  MOMowpdyfMy  in  Xen.  Hell.  ▼. 
a.  36. 

^  Thuo.  yi  77. 1 ;  o^  ydp  9j)  rj^  r&r  'ABtpfolvif  9litaTfiy6pi/frw  oScrav  w6Xtw 
rvr  (iKo/mr  Awo^armhrrtt  5<ra  diuc». 

*  lb.;  raird  wapSrra  <ro^<r/Mra,  AnoirrbfCMf  re  ^vyywStv  Karoudatit  mi 
'EyforaUay  fv/x/i^X*^  imicovplaf.    The  me  of  ffo^fffiara  ahoold  be  noticed. 

*  lb.  77;  8«i)^cu  o^oTf  5tc  o^k  loiycr  r6ik  €/<rir,  oW  'EWrfawSmoi  /cat 
vfiatSrrai,  ot  Utaw&npt  f  M^Sok  4  Iva  7^  rtva  d«2  furafiAxXwrts  9ovkovirnUf  dXXA 
Acapnjs  IXt^poi  dir'  a{rrw6/wv  r^  Htkowunrffircv  rifv  :SuetXieaf  ol/covyra. 
The  Sikeliots,  m  elsewhere  they  are  ^jirupSarai  (see  vol.  i.  p.  a),  are  here 
denied  to  be  mj^uhtu  (see  above,  p.  88).  But  the  Kamarinaians, 
oolonints  of  Gela,  a  colony  of  Rhodei,  were  as  much  n/^uDrot  as  the  Syra« 
onsans  were  Pelpponnedans. 

*  lb.  2. 
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but  with  Syracuse.  The  man  of  any  other  city  who  fought  chap.  viir. 
against  Athens  on  Syracusan  soil  was  in  truth  fighting  for 
his  own  city  with  Syracusan  help  ^.  It  was  vain  to  say  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  any  other  cities  that  Syracuse  should 
be,  not  destroyed,  but  so  far  weakened  as  no  longer  to 
be  dangerous  to  her  neighbours  '.  That  was  not  the  way 
in  which  human  a&irs  could  be  managed ;  none  of  them 
could  undertake  that  Syracuse  should  lose  just  as  much 
strength  as  suited  him,  and  no  more  ^.  They  must  not  be 
led  astray  by  words.  They  might  seem  to  be  asked  to 
strive  on  behalf  of  the  power  of  Syracuse ;  they  were  really 
called  on  to  strive  for  their  own  freedom.  Kamarina  above 
all,  the  city  nearest  to  Syracuse,  the  mie  whose  turn  would 
come  next  ^,  should  be  ready  to  do  for  Syracuse  all  that  she 
would  have  had  Syracuse  do  for  her,  if  Kamarina  had 
chanced  to  be  the  first  city  to  be  attacked. 

Hermokrates  then  turns  to  another  point.     If  the  men  Case  of 
of  Kamarina  talked  about  duties  arising  out  of  their  alii-  ^^^ 
ance  with  Athens — the  alliance  concluded  with  Laches  *  is,  ^.thens. 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  assumed  to  be  still  in  force — ^let 
them  remember  that  they  did  not  make  their  treaty  in 
order  to  attack  their  own  friends  or  to  support  Athens  in 
attacks  upon  others.     The  treaty  was  simply  one  which 
bound  Athens  and  Kamarina  to  mutual  help  in  case  either 
was  attacked  by  an  enemy  *.     The  Rhegines  themselves — 

*  Thuo.  tI.  77. 2. 

'  lb.  78.  a ;  f f  Ttt  .  .  .  rdt  Sv^curovtfOf  MOMotO^m  /ccr  Ira  mtfpimirO&fUF 
fiaifktrm,  W€piy€ria0ai  tk  fy€«a  Trjs  abrcv  Aa^aX^ias,  ohic  6if$fwwiyifi  9w&finn 

'  lb. ;  oi  f^p  otor  rt  &fia  lijt  re  kwi0v fidas  xai  rrjs  rCxijt  r^  airr^  Sfwiett 
TtLfday  ytrMtu. 

^  lb.  4 ;  /t^ffra  cf«^  6/iaf ,  £  Kafiopirtuoit  SftSpovt  6ima  mi  nl  h*{n€pa 
ittrSvrcWrat. 

'  lb.  79.  I ;  XlTovrcr  ^vfAftaxfop  ttvm  ^/tbf  9p6s  ^Mrpndovt.  See  above, 
p.  184,  note  I. 

*  lb.  79. 1 ;  j(y  7c  [^v/i/iaxtoy]  o^«  M  roTf  <plXoi%  hm^turOi,  rSa¥  Ik  ixl^pSr 
i(y  Tit  1^'  hjMt  ]f ,  mt  roTr  7«  'A0rjralois  fioffi^y  ira^  6v*  dXXMf,  teat  /t^  a^oi 
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CHAP.  vm.  among  the  oldest  allies^  he  might  have  added^  of  Athens 

EatAmple     in  the  West — Chalkidians  as  thev  were,  had  declined  to 
ofthe  .  .  .  .  ^ 

Rhegines.    help  Athens  m  the  restoration  of  the  Chalkidians  of  Leon- 

tinoi.     To  them  the  call  to  help  in  such  a  work  must  have 

had  a  fair  show ;  but  they  had  seen  through  the  deception  *. 

All  the  more  strange  then  would  it  be  if  they,  the  men  of 

Kamarina,  should  be  led  away  by  any  winning  pretext  to 

join  with  their  natural  enemies  in  making  war  against  their 

natural  kinsfolk  ^.     Justice  was  not  on  the  Athenian  side, 

nor  was  their  power  really  to  be  feared,  if  only  all  who 

were  threatened  would  hold  together.    It  was  to  be  dreaded 

only  in  case  of  those  dissensions  among  the  Sikeliots  which 

it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  Athenians  to  bring  about  *. 

Even  against  Syracuse,  a  single  enemy,  they  had  indeed 

been  successful  in  a  battle ;  but,  after  the  battle,  they  had 

gone  away  in  haste  ^.     He  adds  that  help  will  assuredly 

come  from  Peloponn^sos,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians  are 

far  better  in  war  than  the  Athenians  ^.     Let  them  not  talk 

of  neutrality,  of  treating  both  sides  as  allies  *.     Let  them 

stand  forth  to  help  the  side  whose  cause  was  at  once  the 

righteous  cause  and  their  own  cause.     Let  them  not  by 

standing  aloof  betray  their  Dorian  kinsmen  into  the  hands 

of  their  Ionian  enemies  ^. 

Stffvfp  vv¥  ro^  irikas  iZucSnTiw,  He  bM  the  phrAee  rb¥  atnhiv  ^xl^p^*'  i^o^ 
«pi\ov  ro/ii(nv  (where  iro\4fuos  could  h&rdlj  be  uied)  in  his  mind.  StiU 
iX^P^  niArki  that  systematic  enaUvera  of  other  cities  were  something 
more  than  voKifuoi.    See  above,  p.  98.    He  gets  stronger  directly. 

*  Thac  vi.  7^  3 ;  l«fftkoi  /«Jr  t6  ^pyoy  rod  icakov  Ikmu^ffMTot  {fWOWTr&orrts 
4X<(7tt;f  ffw^porovct. 

'  lb. ;  Toin  fiiy  <pi6vu  woXtfjdovs  0o{tX€ff09  ifip€Xw^  roin  91  hi  iiaXXaw  ^ch 
^VYfWtti  fttra  ram  hx^i<f''rvy  Uau^Hpai, 

'  lb. ;  ^y  5«fp  o&roc  <nrc6doiNrt,  rdyarria  Stcurrw/icr. 

*  lb. ;  fM&xp  9tpty€r6/AtPoi^  fwpa^ay  &  fffioltXotrro,  At^XOoy  Bl  9tiL  rdxovf, 

*  lb.  80. 1 ;  dXXoas  re  Mai  dird  ntkowomrffffov  waptffo/Uvtp  ifftKlat,  ot  Twvdc 
icpuffaavt  €lffl  t6  valvar  rd  iroXi/oa.     See  above,  p.  176. 

*  lb. ;  rd  /afitripoti  9j),  c&r  im2  dfit^ipoM^  Syras  ^vftfit&xovtf  fimfiw. 

^  lb.  3 ;  iwifi9vktv6iu9a  /i)k  hw6  *Ufym  dtl  moXtftUtr,  wpodMfuBa  tk  hw6 
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This  clear  setting  forth  of  a  strictly  Sikeliot  policy  no  chap.  Tni. 
doubt  gives  us  the  true  mind  of  HermokratSs.    The  appeals 
to  enmities  of  race  seem  merely  thrown  in  to  win  the  good 
will  of  those  among  his  hearers  who  were  not  likely  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  his  general  argument.     An  answer  to  Speech  of 
him  was  made  by  the  Athenian  envoy  Euphemos^  a  man 
of  whom  we  do  not  hear  elsewhere.     His  speech  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  collection  of  Thucydides. 
Its  line  of  argument  so  exactly  falls  in  with  that  put  into 
the  mouths  of  other  Athenian  orators  that  we  may  be  sure 
that,  whether  it  be  characteristic  of  the  man  or  not,  it  is 
at  least  characteristic  of  the  people.     Never  was  the  doc-  Doctrine 
trine  of  interest,  and  of  nothing  but  interest — the  doctrine  ^d"em- 
of  dominion,  of  what  it  has  lately  become  the  &ishion  to  P^®' 
call  *^  empire  '^ — the  doctrine  of  "  expansion  '*  in  the  form 
of  "  empire  " — more  clearly,  more  unblushingly,  set  f ortK 
It  simply  comes  to  this.     Athens   seeks  dominion,  such 
dominion  as  she  is  capable  of.     Her  conduct  is  ever  that 
which  is  best  suited  to  win  and  to  keep  such  dominion. 
She  will  bring  one  kinsman  into  bondage,  she  will  support 
the  independence  of  another,  if  her  interests  .are  likely  to  be 
supported  by  such  seemingly  inconsistent  doings.    The  Sy- 
racusan  orator  had  said  that  lonians  were  always  enemies 
to   Dorians.     This  the  Athenian   orator  does   not  deny.  Athenian 
But  all  such  feelings  spring  out  of  interest  and  are  modi-  S^aed  by 
fied  by  interest.     In  Old  Greece  lonians  were  enemies  to  >»»*«'«•'• 
Dorians,  because  their  Dorian  neighbours  were  stronger 
than  they,  because  they  had   to   look   out  carefully  lest 
they  should  be  subdued  by  them  *.     After  the   Median 
war,  being  strong  at  sea,  they  had  cast  off  all  depend- 
ence on  the  Lacedsemonians.     For  Lacedsemonians  had  no 
more  right  to  command  Athenians  than  Athenians  had 
to  command  Lacedsemonians,  except  so  far  as  might  gave 

>  Thuc.  vL  8a.  a. 
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CHAP.  vni.  them   right  ^.      They,  the  Athenians^   were  now  leaders 
Aihtm       of  those  Greeks  who  had  formerly  been  under  the  King ; 
subject       they  had  strength  to  defend  them  against   him,  which 
^         the  Peloponnesians  had   not^   and^    if  they  had  turned 
their  kinsmen  and  allies   into   subjects^   they  had  good 
reasons  for  so  doing  ^.     Athens  owed  them  no  thanks ; 
islanders  and  lonians  had  come  with  the  Mede  when  he 
sought  to  enslave  her'.     Athens  ruled^  and  had  a  right 
to  rule,  because  she  had  the  g^reatest  naval  power^  and  be- 
cause she  had  used  it  most  zealously  against  the  common 
enemy*. 

He  then  turned  to  more  immediate  questions.  The  inter- 
ference of  Athens  in  Sicily  was  not  uncalled  for;  it  was 
demanded  by  her  own  interests.  If  Kamarina  could  not 
of  herself  hold  up  against  Syracuse^  it  was  the  interest  of 
Athens  to  give  her  help,  as  thereby  Syracuse  would  be 
hindered  from  sending  help  to  the  Peloponnesian  enemies 
of  Athens  ^  There  was  no  inconsistency  when  Athens 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  Chalkidians  in  Sicily  and 
kept  their  metropolis  in  Euboia  as  one  of  her  subjects.  To 
maintain  the  dominion  of  Athens  in  the  seas  and  islands 
of  Old  Greece,  it  was  needful  that  the  Euboian  Chalkis 

'  Thuc  vL  8a.  a  ;  o^ih  wpocfjttw  fui\K&y  rt  Utirovs  ij/u¥  If  seal  ijfiSs  lirc^ocf 

'  lb. ;  cM  itlinn  Marairrpvffdfityoi  rait  re  ''loiras  tcai  yijfftdnas  ott  (vyft' 
rcir  ^aahf  Sima  ijftios  XvpaK6aioi  MovXcDir^. 

*  lb.  3 ;  ^K0oif  ydp  M  ri^  fjap-p^woXiy^  i<p>*  i^/Ms,  /Mrct  rov  M^liov,  He 
goet  on  to  oontrast  their  conduct  with  that  of  the  Atheni&ns;  ttat  aix 
ir^fjajaaif  dvoo'n&rrct  ret  oUtia  <p$upatf  &aw€p  ijfttts  iK)uw6yT€S  ri)v  ir^Xiy, 
SovXc/ar  B^  ainoi  re  kfiobkarro  icai  ^fu^  rb  aM  krtytyteuv,  Cf.  the  appeal 
to  the  lonians  which  Tbemittoklds  outt  on  the  rockg,  in  Herod,  viii.  a  a, 
and  which  was  prodaimed  bj  the  voioe  of  Leotyohidds  in  ix.  98.  Bat  it 
waa  convenient  to  forget  that  the  lonians  of  Asia  had  once  revolted  without 
getting  much  help  firom  Europe. 

*  lb.  83.  I  ;  &y0*  Sry  i^ial  re  &^ct  Sifta  dpxo/Mf,  5ri  re  yavruc^  irKHOriv 
r(  Kot  irpa$vfiUuf  dwpo^aiaro^  'waptax^fuBa  h  roitt^EWtp^as. 

*  lb.  84.  I ;  <Mt  rd,  fjt^  dff$tv€it  ifMS  (nrrat^  dyrix^iy  "Svpiucaclats^  ffffiroy  Ar, 
roCrrttir  w€faff6yTw  rivd  Hva/ur  UtkawannjcioiSt  ifttts  0KaMTolfi*$a, 
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sbould  be  unarmed  and  tributary.     But  in  Sidlv,  where  ohap.  tui. 
Athens  sought  no  dominion  but  only  alliances,  it  was  her  ^^ 
interest  that  Leontinoi  and  any  other  Sicilian  enemy  of  Sikeliot6, 
Syracuse  should  be  independent  and  powerful^.     A  city 
holding  dominion  was,  so  says  the  Athenian  orator,  like  a 
man  holding  a  tyranny.     With  such  a  man  or  such  a  city 
nothing  is  unreasonable  that  is  expedient,  and  those  only 
are  kinsfolk  who  can  be  trusted^.     Enemies  and  friends 
are  such  according  to  circumstances.  Here  in  Sicily  Athens 
had  no  temptation  to  weaken  her  friends,  but  rather  to 
strengthem  them  that  they  might  help  her  to  weaken  her 
enemies.     Even  at  home  she  treated  her  allies  in  different 
ways,  as  best  suited  her  policy.     The  mass  of  them  were  Indepen- 
tributary;  but  Chios  and  M^thynma  simply  supplied  ships,  ofAtheiS 
and  were  in  other  matters  independent.    And  she  had  other 
allies  who  helped  her  freely  of  their  own  will,  islanders 
some  of  them  and  open  to  attack,   but  whose  perfect 
independence  it  was  the  policy  of  Athens  to  respect,  because 
they  lay  in  such  a  position  towards  Peloponn^sos   as  to 
hinder  any  attempts  on  the  x)art  of  Syracuse  to  support 
the  Peloponnesian  cause.     Korkyra  of  course  is  the  island 
mainly  in  the  speaker^s  thoughts,  but  Kephall^nia  and  Za- 
kynthos  were  there  also^.     On  the  perfect  independence 

*  Thno  vi,  84.  2,  3 ;  ^&rtp  tcai  robs  Atorrfyovs  tiikoyor  KarouA^uVf  ii^i 
{fwrjieSovs  Snrwtp  robs  $vyy€v*is  airrojr  rols  kv  Elfioi<f^  dXX*  &f  SwaTOJTdrovs 
,  .  ,  Mat  6  XaXjubtbs,  ty  d\6yoffs  ^/m;  ifnjffl  SovXaxrafiivovs  robs  ky$6S€  IXcv- 
0€povy,  (bfjupopoi  ^fuv  d^apdaufvos  &v  tccU  xpffftara  ftSvor  <p4peay,  tA  Si  Mi9€, 
mU  A€owrtyoi  Kai  ol  ^EXAoi  iftiXott  6ri  fM&Kiffra  ccOrovoftoif/uyoi, 

*  lb.  85.  1 ;  dyhfi  8i  rvpiyv^  ^  w6k€i  dpyi^v  Ixabajf  o^\v  dkoyov  S  rt 
^vfi/p4poy,  ohV  oUtioy  5  ri  /t^  9i<rr6y,  Here  the  position  of  Ddmoe  as 
ijTtaxi,  asserted  by  Kle6ii  in  Thuc.  iii.  37.  a  (rvpcandSa  Hx^rt  t^k  ^fiX^i^)*  w 
taken  for  granted.    So  in  the  Knights,  iiii ; 

dpX^r,  Brt  iriyrts  4r- 
Bponoi  itUaffl  </  &ff- 
mp  AySpa  rbpeofroy. 
So  he  has  the  milder  titles  of  p6vapxos  and  fiofftXtvs  in  1330,  1333. 

'  lb.  a ;  &KK0VS  h\  teal  w6»v  kktvOlpon  ^v/ipaxowras,  ttahnp  rtj^idnas 
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CHAP.  ym.  of  the  continental  and  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Athens,  Argos 
and  Mantineia,  it  was  hardly  needful  to  insist. 

The  Athenian  orator  ended  with  a  practical  appeal.  The 
Syracnsans  were  seeking  the  dominion  of  all  Sicily^  and, 
in  the  case  of  Athenian  defeat^  they  were  likely  to  win  it. 
RelAtioDf  It  was  on  the  g^oond  of  the  likelihood  of  such  an  event, 
ftnd  Syra-  ^^<1  ^^  ^^  danger  to  Athens  that  wonld  follow  on  it,  that 
^^^lurfsKik-  A^thenian  intervention  in  Sicily  had  been  first  asked  for ^. 
mariiui.  It  was  not  just  to  suspcct  Athens  merely  because  the 
force  that  she  sent  might  seem  greater  than  was  needful 
for  the  immediate  purposes  for  which  she  professed  to 
have  sent  it  ^.  They  should  rather  distrust  the  Syracusans. 
Their  real  objects  were  shown  in  their  treatment  of  Leon- 
tinoi.  And  they,  starting  from  a  great  city  in  the  island, 
could  carry  out  such  purposes.  Athens  had  no  such  pur- 
poses, because  dominion  in  Sicily,  a  land  so  far  away, 
was  for  her  impossible.  She  could  help  her  friends 
against  her  enemies  and  theirs ;  that  it  was  her  interest 
to  do ;  more  than  that  she  could  not  do,  and  without  the 
help  of  her  Sicilian  allies  she  could  do  nothing  ^.  He  was 
not  pleading  before  the  Kamarinaians  as  before  a  court 
entitled  to  judge  or  to  correct  the  conduct  of  Athens'*. 
He  simply  called  on  them  to  consider  whether,  if  Athens 
was  the  ceaseless  meddler  and  busybody  which  men  called 
her  *,  her  tendency  that  way  was  always  mischievous.  Let 
them  think  whether  her  intermeddling  had  not  done  good 

Ihnus  Kol  tik/fWTovs,  9i6ri  h  x^P^oit  hrutaipoit  tM  wtpi  rij/y  n«Xo«^ryi;<ror. 
For  EephalldnU  and  Zakynthoe,  and  thdr  ipeeial  podtion  as  udands,  see 
vii.  57.  7. 

*  Thuo.  vi  86.  I  ;  ri  yip  wpirtpw  ^fias  ktrjyiyMa^^  oite  dXkotf  t«vA  wpo- 
(r*loirr€s  *p60w,  4  <^  9€pimff6fu$a  if/aas  hwd  Xvp<uco<riois  fwia$m^  tri  koX  aimi 

*  Cf.  above,  pp.  134,  135. 

'  Thuc.  vi.  86.  3 ;  ijfMti  lUv  7c  oi^c  k/ifAt^i^ai  iwfardl  fjt^  lutt  hyMV, 

*  lb.  87.  3;  icai  bfutt  ftjf0*  &t  8unurra2  yw6iu¥0i  rwr  ^/ur  wowufUwy 
/i^0'  in  aw^poyurro/. 

*  lb. ;  1)  ijfuripa  wokmrpayfuxrimi. 
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to  many  of  the  Greeks^  and  whether  the  men  of  Kamarina  ohap.  vm. 
were  not  likely  to  be  among  the  number.  Let  them  then 
not  refuse  the  offer  of  so  great  a  gain  as  Athens  promised 
them.  Let  them  join  Athens  against  Syracuse  as  equal 
allies.  They  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Athens,  and  Athe- 
nian success  would  relieve  them  from  the  need  of  being 
always  on  their  guard  against  Syracuse. 

If  we  look  on  this  speech  as  shameless  in  its  assertion  F^lUciet 
of  interest  as  the  only  guide  in  human  affairs^  it  is  none  ipeech  of 
the  less  bold  and  ingenious.  But  a  Eamarinaian  speaker  BupMmos. 
might  have  asked  back  again  what  security  Kamarina  and 
the  other  Sikeliot  cities  would  have  in  case  of  Athenian 
success  against  Syracuse.  As  long  as  Syracuse  was  power- 
ful^ it  was  doubtless  the  interest  of  Athens  to  respect  the 
independence  of  her  Sikeliot  allies ;  if  Syracuse  were  over- 
thrown, her  interest  in  that  matter  would  be  less  clear. 
The  Athenian  plea  that  Sicilian  dominion  on  the  part  of 
Athens  was  impossible  was  one  which  it  was  hardly  safe 
for  Sikeliots  to  trust  to ;  it  was  not  unlikely  that  on  such 
a  point  victory  over  Syracuse  might  open  new  lights  to 
Athens.  And  the  plea  of  danger  to  Athens  from  Syra* 
cusan  help  to  her  Peloponnesian  enemies  was  transparent 
on  the  face  of  it.  It  admitted  of  a  good  diplomatic 
answer,  namely  that  Athens  had  at  that  moment  no  Pelo- 
ponnesian enemies,  that  she  was  at  peace  with  Sparta  and 
even  in  alliance  with  her.  An  Athenian  might  have  re- 
joined that  the  alliance  was  nominal,  and  the  peace  likely 
to  be  broken  at  any  moment.  And  an  answer  might  have 
been  made  again  that,  if  the  peace  was  precarious,  it  had 
become  so  largely  through  the  tendency  to  universal 
meddling  on  the  part  of  Athens,  meddling  in  Peloponn&os 
first  and  now  renewed  meddling  in  Sicily.  But  beyond 
all  this  was  the  simple  fact  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  no  Syracusan  help  had  gone  to  the  enemies  of 
Athens,  and  that,  at  the  moment  which  Athens  chose  for 

VOL.  III.  o 
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OHAP.  vm.  her  invasion  of  Sicily,  such  help  was  not  only  unlikely,  but 

actually  impossible. 
Difficulties      We  are  not  admitted  to  hear  the  debates  which  must 
Kamari-     have  followed  among  the  Eamarinaians  themselves;  but 
'^^'^^'       we  have  a  short  and  clear  statement  of  the  feelings  which 
swayed  them  both  ways.    They  were  enemies  of  Syra- 
cuse, border  enemies;   the  Kamarinaian  state,  it  might 
have  been  added,  had  come  into  being  only  by  a  dismember- 
ment of  Syracusan  territory  ^.   Syracusan  success,  if  gained 
without  their  help,  would  most  likely  mean  their  own 
Their  in-     destruction.     But  their  natural  inclination  towards  Athens, 
Athenfl.      ^  the  enemy  of  Sjrracuse,  was  tempered  by  the  fear  that 
victorious  Athens  might  be  as  dangerous  to  them  as  vic- 
torious Syracuse.     And  the  late  victory  of  Athens  brought 
this  danger  more  forcibly  before  them.     That  victory  had 
been  a  victory  over  Kamarina  as  well  as  over  Syracuse. 
But  the  small  Kamarinaian  contingent  which  had  taken  a 
part  in  the  battle  had  been  sent  out  of  no  love  for  Syra- 
cuse, but  simply  to  give  Kamarina  some  claim  upon  Syra- 
cuse, in  case  of  final  Syracusan  success  \    They  determined 
therefore  to  continue  this  policy  and  to  give  some  slight 
help  to  Syracuse  \    But  for  the  present  they  voted  to  give 
the  like  answer  to  both  sides.    Athens  and  Syracuse,  so 
Their         the  formal  vote  ran,  were  both  allies  of  Kamarina.    As 
war  had  broken  out  between  them,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Kamarina,  as  the  sworn  friend  of  both,  to  give  no  help  to 
either  against  the  other  ^. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  318.  •  See  above,  p.  183. 

'  Thuc.  Ti.  88.  a ;  rb  kotwhw  IS^mc  o^oTt  Iwcvpyn^  gtiv  roTt  Xvpemoaiois 
/•fiXAor  ipy^t  ^  ^y  UrMrrat  fUTpUmrei,  h  8i  t$  wtipAkrtt  ^va  /ci^  rocf 
*A0tpnioit  ikaacow  hoitoHTt  rtifiai,  ^Ml  icai  iMueparkirrtpoi  rg  MxV  H^oi^to, 
XAyqf  AwoKpivaaihi  tea  d/M^ipoit,  In  the  oatelogne  in  Tii.  58.  i  the 
TrminAi4n^faLn«  appear  as   aUiee  of  Syraonae,  with  the  oomment  Sfwpoi 

*  lb. ;  imKpb^wrro,  IvfiSi)  rvyx&iw  Aftportpoit  adffi  ^vfift&x^**  ^^dr  wpif 
dXA^Aovr  w6\tfiot  ^,  ^pmw  Hottw^  ^ai  ffftffip  Ir  rf  map6m  /ufl^ripoif 
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The  SyracuBans  spent  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  chap.  vni. 
making  ready  for  the  expected  campaign  of  the  spring.  4J4» 
The  Athenians,  from  thdr  camp  at  Naxos,  were  chiefly  ^^ 
engaged  in  dealings  with  the  Sikels,  trying  to  win  over  Sikels. 
as  many  as  might  be  to  their  alliance.    The  Sikels  of  the 
inland  parts  of  Sicily,  who  had  always  kept  their  inde- 
pendence, were  mostly  favonrable  to  Athens,  and  gave  her 
active  support^.    They  supplied  men  and  com,  and  some 
of  them  even  money.    But  even  among  the  independent 
Sikels  this  conrse  was  not  universally  taken ;  and  of  those 
who  held  the  plain  country  nearer  the  sea,  who  lived  as 
Syracusan  subjects  or  dependents,  few  ventured  to  revolt  \ 
On  those  who  refused  to  join  them  the  Athenians  made  war. 
Some  they  brought  over  by  force ;  their  attempts  on  others 
were  defeated  by  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  garrisons  to 
their  help.    For  all  these  purposes  Katane  was  a  better 
centre  than  Naxos.    They  therefore  came  back  to  their  old  The  Athe* 
quarters  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  set  up  again  the  tnm  to 
camp  which  the  Syracusans  had  burned*.     Thence  they      ***** 
sent  round  to  all  their  Sikel  allies,  and  to  S^^ta  also. 
They  asked  for  the  greatest  supply  of  horses  that  might 
be,  and  also  for  bricks,  iron,  and  all  things  that  were  need- 
ful for  a  si^e.     All  was  to  be  ready  by  the  spring;  then 
the  war  was  really  to  begin  ^. 

'  Thna  vi.  88.  4 ;  r£r  S)  r^y  fuciyatay  Ix^^"^  airrSvofUH  o9<rcu  «at  wp6* 
Ttpay  dc2  al  oMjctu  tiOht,  wXijv  dklyot,  fitr^  rw  *A0firatmir  ^ouy.  Hie 
eonstmotion  is  hard  and  oUHjciu  is  an  odd  word;  bot  one  is  amssed 
at  Arnold's  note.  Surely  he  had  read  the  story  of  Daoetins  and  a 
thousand  other  things  which  show  that  the  Sikels  had  got  hr  beyond 
the  stage  when  *' their  habitations  had  nothing  in  them  approaching  to 
dvil  union.** 

*  lb.;  ol  flip  irpdf  r^  vc8£a  /icUXor  rwr  %MtXur,  Mikooi  &irrts  tAt 
XvpoMofflmr  ol  woWci  iup^miiKtffaif,  This  last  word  so  natnraUy  meani 
revolt  from  Syracuse  that  one  is  almost  tempted  rather  to  read  oh  woXkol^ 
as  some  do,  than  to  understand  it,  with  the  Scholiast  and  Arnold,  "  stood 
Aloof  from  Athena.** 

•lb.  5. 

*  Ih,6;  dn  Sfta  rf  l{pi  t^^/icroc  roO  woXi/um. 

o  a 
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CHAP.  vm.  Besides  this  action  within  the  island,  it  was  part  of  the 
AtheniMi  Athenian  policy  of  the  moment  to  seek  for  barbarian  help 
c]SrtK12«.  i^  other  and  more  powerful  quarters  than  among  the  bar- 
barians of  Sicily.  Embassies  were  sent  to  the  old  foes 
of  Syracuse  in  Africa  and  in  Europe,  to  Carthage  and  to 
Etruria  ^.  Of  the  embassy  to  Carthage  we  hear  nothing 
beyond  the  &ct  of  its  being  sent ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
Punic  help  came  to  the  Athenian  camp.  In  the  present 
state  of  things  at  Carthage  ^  in  the  present  state  of  Cartha- 
ginian feeling  towards  Athens  ^,  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
should  come.  With  the  other  ancient  enemy  of  Syracuse 
the  Athenian  negotiations  had  better  luck.  Some  of  the 
Etruscan  cities  promised  help  to  Athens^,  and  we  shall 
see  that  some  amount  of  help,  small  but  effective,  actually 
came^. 


SyraooMn  But  the  main  diplomatic  interest  of  the  time  gathers 
Pelop^.  round  quite  another  quarter  from  Sikels,  Carthaginians,  or 
ndww.  Etruscans.  The  Syracusan  embassy  despatched  to  Corinth 
and  Sparta  sailed  as  usual  along  the  coasts  of  Greek  Italy. 
They  called  on  the  Italiot  cities  not  to  sit  quiet  while 
Athens  was  engag^  in  schemes  of  aggression  which  would 
certainly  sooner  or  later  touch  them  as  well  as  the  Sike- 
liots^.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  answers  which  they 
received;  but  at  a  later  stage  we  find  some  Italiots  in 
the  catalogue  of  Athenian  allies,  and  none  among  those 
of  Syracuse^.     But  if  the  Syracusan  embassy  gained  but 

'  Thuc  Ti.  88.  6;   i^ft^  /Ur  h  Kapxt^in   '''pt^P'l  v<^  ^ptXlas,  <l 

•  See  above,  pp.  17,  84. 

•  See  above,  pp.  88,  11 3. 

•  Thae.  vi.  88. 6  ;  loriv  £r  v6\fvr  IwayytXXottiww  leai  alrw  ^vftwokt/Uw, 

•  lb.  vii.  53.  a;  57.  11. 

•  lb.  VI.  88.  7;    kmtipSnrro  ini$uy  /ij)  vtpiop^  tA  yiyr6fitva  (nt^  rSiw 

^  lb.  vii.  57.  II. 
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little  on  the  road,  all  that  they  could  wish  for  was  found  ohap.  ym. 
in  the  ever  watchful  mother-city.     Corinth  gladly  received 
the  representatives  of  her  threatened  daughter^  and  listened 
with  a  ready  ear  to  her  call  for  help  at  the  hands  of  her 
parent.     The  Corinthian  assembly^  not  a  democratic  body  Ooarfnth 
like  that   of   Syracuse,  but   still  a   real   assembly,  theJJ^*®* 
assembly  of  all  who  enjoyed  full  political  rights  in  the 
Corinthian  state,  at  once  voted  to  help  Syracuse  with  all 
the  power  of  Corinth*.     They  voted  further  to  send  envoys 
of  their  own  to  Sparta  in  company  with  the  envoys  of 
Syracuse,  to  call  on  the  LacedsBmoniand  at  once  to  send 
help  to  Sicily  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertain  state  of 
things  at  home  by  making  open  war  upon  Athens  ^. 

When  the  joint  embassy  of  Corinth  and  Syracuse  reached 
Sparta,  they  found  a  powerful  helper  on  whom  they  had 
jkot^^ckonei.    The  Athenian  Alkibiades  was  there,  with  AlkibiadAt 
some  comrades  in  exile,  ready  and  eager  to  do  all  that  *    ^^^'^^ 
he  could  for  the  damage  of  his  own  city.     He  had  never 
gone  to  Athens  to  take  his  trial  on  the  charge  of  im* 
piety.     He  had  made  his  way  from  Thourioi  to  Kyllenfi 
in  the  land  of  Elis,  and  thence,  on  receiving  a  Spartan 
invitation  and  safe-conduct,  he  had  come  to  Sparta  itself  ^. 
At  Athens  meanwhile,  as  he  had  failed  to  appear  for  trial, 
he  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence  ^.     In  this  way 
dead  to  his  own  country,  he  did  not  scruple  to  become 
her  active  enemy,  and  to  act  as  the  counsellor  of  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Syracuse  against  her.     He  found  the  ephoroi  His  actioii 
and  the  other  leading  men  of  Sparta  in  a  state  of  mind  ^^ 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Spartans.     They  were  very 

^  ThQC  vi.  88.  8 ;  o2  Kofivikoi  c^^  i/nf^adfta^oi  airrol  wpwroi  &ar€  mfi^ 

'  lb. ;  t6¥  re  aimv  [in  Old  Greece]  ir^c/ior  aa^crtpov  itoiH<F0Qi  wp6s 

'  lb.  9;   ahw  rStr  AaK^htuiunfiom  /UTaw€/u/f6vT«fy,  {nrSifwoy^  kX0dn^. 
Strangers  were  not  often  welcomed  to  Sparta  so  eagerly. 
*  'Bpf^fiy  Sucp,  says  Thuojdidet,  vi.  6i.  7. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  willing  to  send  an  embassy  to  Syracuse  to  bid  the  Syr&-» 
cusans  to  come  to  no  terms  with  the  Athenians ;  they  were 
less  ready  to  send  them  the  active  help  which  was  need** 
fnl  towards  carrying  out  their  bidding^.  The  Athenian 
traitor  wished  to  see  some  weightier  blow  than  this  dealt 
against  Athens^  and  he  spoke  his  mind  in  the  Spartan 
assembly.  He  could  not  claim  a  hearing  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  power  friendly  or  unfriendly;  he  could 
have  been  allowed  to  speak  only  by  special  permission 
granted  on  personal  grounds  ^. 

Speech  of        Of  the  speech  which  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth 

'of  AUdbiad^  we  have  in  a  manner  heard  a  good  deal 

already.     It  is  here  that  we  find  the  fullest  setting  forth 

of  the  vast  plans  of  Athenian  ambition  to  which  we  have 

Alleged      already  listened.     Alkibiad^  spoke  of  Athenian  designs 

Athen*  ^  ^^^  subduing,  not  only  Sicily  but  Carthage,  and  for  coming 
back  to  attack  Peloponnesos  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  West^.  In  all  this  we  have  no  need  to  believe 
that  he  was  telling  a  purely  fictitious  tale  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  moment.  But  he  was  assuredly  taking 
schemes  of  his  own^  schemes  which  had  taken  a  definite 
shape  in  his  own  mind  but  which  he  himself  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  set  forth  publicly  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly, and  speaking  of  them  as  if  they  were  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  the  Athenian  people  in  general.  With  the  mass 
of  the  people  they  could  hardly  have  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  talk,  earnest  perhaps,  but  still  vague  and  informal  ^ 
But  on  Lacedsemonian  hearers  such  talk  was  likely  to 
have  its  effect;   the  wild  hopes  of  AUdbiad^  would  be 

^  Thoo.  Ti.  88.  lo ;  iioyoov/Utwy  rwr  re  kip6potr  Kti  tOt  If  tIX«  Ih^cay 
9p4fffi€is  wiftw€(W  h  XvpoMoiHras  Ktakifc^rras  /a)  iv/i0airuw  'A0ffyaioi$,  fioifi^ 

'  The  fonnni*  in  which  be  is  introdooed  is  emphatic ;  ira^Xtfc^  h  *AXm. 
(MifjH  wapit^vri  re  rcht  Atuntku/twiovt  ftal  ^^pfufc§  Xfywr  rm^. 
'  Thao.  vi.  90.    See  Appendix  YII. 
«  See  Appendix  YIL 
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taken  for  tKe  definite  purposes  of  Athens.     Syracnsans  obap.  vm. 

too   and  Corinthians  would  welcome  it  as  well  fitted  to 

bring  the  LacedsBmonians  to  the  conclusion  which  they 

hoped  for. 

The  defence  which  Alkibiades  pleads  for  his  own  treason, 

his  picture  of  the  "acknowledged  folly ^^  of  democracy^, 

touch  Athens  more  than  Sicily,    What  concerns  us  is  the  ffi«  tdvioe 

adnce  which  he  gave  as  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  in     ^^^* 

Sicily  and  the  beginning  again  of  the  war  in  Old  Greece. 

In  the  latter  department  it  was  his  counsel  which  led  to  that  BekdeU 

to  be  for- 

Lacedsemonian  fortification  of  Dekeleia  which  had  so  great  tified. 
an  efEect  on  the  second  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War*. 
In  Sicily  he  told  them,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  an  Synwrnw 
Athenian  general  who  had  commanded  there,  that  the  Si-  helped 
keliots  were  inexperienced  in  war,  but  that,  i£  they  all 
hung  together,  they  might  get  the  better  of  the  Athenians. 
The  Syracusans  alone,  defeated  in  battle  and  hemmed  in  by 
the  Athenian  fleet,  had  no  chance.    Let  Sjrracuse  be  taken, 
and  all  Sicily,  all  Oreek  Italy  ^,  would  fall  under  the  power 
of  Athens.     That  done,  they  would  presently  see  at  their 
own  doors  the  dangers  of  which  he  had  already  spoken  ^. 
They  must  take  counsel,  not  only  for  Sicily,  but  for  Pelo- 
ponn^os.     They  must  send,  and  that  speedily,  a  force 
strong  both  by  land  and  sea,  a  force  of  men  who  could  ply 
the  oar  on  the  voyage  and  who  would  be  ready  as  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  when  they  landed  in  Sicily  ^     Above  all,AS|wrtan 
they  must  send  a  Spartan  as  commander;  the  presence  of  to  be  sent. 

'  Hiiio.  Ti.  89.  4,  5 ;  iwtl  hi/wKparUof  yt  Koi  hytywiiVKoiuw  o2  ^pwov^rh 

rfft  dvoiaf  oMw  Ar  icatvdp  \4yoiTO. 

'  lb.  91.  6.    So  Plot.  Alk.  33 ;  rd  8i  rplrov  Moi  ftiyiffrov,  WituxIcoji 

*  lb.  91.  5;  €l  dUrtf  1)  w6Ka  X^^tfl^CTcu,  tx*"^^  *^  4  «a^A  SiirfAia,  koX 
M^mJL  IroAid. 

*  lb. ;  o(fK  hv  M  fMuepov  ifur  htwiffM, 

'  lb.  4 ;  {Xrivts  aifTtp4T€u  KOfua04rrts  xai  d/wXiT^ovcty  tMs. 
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CHAP.  vm.  such  an  one  would  be  worth  more  than  that  of  an  army  ^, 
A  Spartan  leader  wonld  be  able  to  improve  the  discipline 
of  the  Syracusan  army  and  to  constrain  to  their  duty  those 
who  were  unwilling^.  By  «uch  a  course  their  friends  in 
Sicily  would  be  encouraged,  and  those  who  doubted  which 
side  to  take  would  be  more  inclined  to  come  over  to  them  \ 
Effeoteof  And  besides  direct  support  in  Sicily,  the  immediate  re- 
Greeoe  od  i^^wal  of  the  war  in  Attica  would  have  a  most  important 
Sioly-  effect  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  When  the  Syracusans  saw 
that  the  Lacedsemonians  were  in  earnest,  they  would  hold 
out  more  manfully,  and  the  Athenians  would  be  less  able 
to  send  reinforcements  to  Sicily.  But  neither  work  must 
be  delayed.  Let  them  strike  at  once  while  there  was  still 
time.  They  would  then  get  rid  of  the  Athenian  power, 
present  and  future;  they  would  live  safely  in  their  own 
land,  and  they  would  be  the  leaders  of  all  Greece,  not  by 
constraint^  but  by  the  consent  and  good  will  of  its  people  \ 

Effects  of        Such  counsel  as  this^  in  the  mouth  of  an  Athenian^  was^ 

of  Al!^    from  the  Athenian  point  of  view,  the  blackest  treason. 

biadte.       r£Y^Q  Syracusans  and  their  Corinthian  allies  must  have 

listened   with    delight  beyond   words    to  so   effective   a 

Thif  em-     pleading  of  their  cause.     This  embassy  to  Sparta,  and  the 

J^n^.*    presence  of  Alkibiades  at   the  assembly  which  received 

g?*"*^^      it,  was  in   truth   the  turning-point  of   the   whole   war. 

It  was  clearly  the  counsel  of  Alkibiad^  which  determined 

Sparta  to  take  the  step  which  proved  the  deliverance  of 

Syracuse.     Events  still  to  be  recorded  show  that^  without 

help  from  Peloponnesos,  without  the  particular  form  of 

help  that  was  sent^  all  must  have  been  lost^  Syracuse  must 

*  Thoc.  vi.  91.  4;  ft  T^  arparias  in  xp^^f^^po^  «^wm  rofd{of,  dyZpa 
Xwafrrtdnfw  Apxotfra. 

'  lb. ;  c^  Ar  revs  re  wap6ms  ^wn&^'Q  leai.  rc^  p^  0iKoirrat  wpocayarf/cAey, 

*  lb. ;  Koi  ol  h9otd(om$  iZtiartpw  vpookun. 

*  lb.  9a.  4;  T^  Munp  *E\Kiios,  Uvicrft,  icat  ol  fiiq  nr^  ct^oioy  tk 
479<r9c. 
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have  yielded.  It  was  the  coming  of  a  single  Spartan  that  chap.  vm. 
saved  her,  and  he  barely  came  in  time  to  save  her.  For, 
though  the  Spartans  adopted  the  counsel  of  Alkibiad^, 
they  paid  little  attention  to  his  advice  to  do  quickly  what 
^they  did,  at  any  rate  as  regarded  Sicily.  It  was  in  truth 
his  advice  about  Dekeleia  which  really  touched  them.  A 
renewal  of  the  war,  and  a  renewal  in  this  particular  shape, 
was  already  in  their  minds.  Hitherto  they  had  delayed  in 
the  Spartan  fashion ;  they  were  now  stirred  up  to  act  by 
the  words  of  the  man  whom  they  deemed  to  know  most 
about  the  matter  *.  About  Sicily  they  were  less  hearty, 
at  any  rate  less  eager.  They  passed  a  vote  in  general  Laoedsmo- 
terms  that  help  should  be  sent  to  Syracuse.  But  nothing 
was  done  at  once,  save  one  step,  really  the  most  important 
of  all,  the  choice  of  a  commander.  In  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  Alkibiad^,  a  Spartan  was  named  to  the 
post.  He  was  bidden  to  confer  with  the  Syracusans  and 
Corinthians,  and  to  concert  such  measures  as  might  be 
of  the  greatest  and  speediest  service  towards  the  object 
in  hand^. 

The  choice  made  was  indeed  a  happy  one.     The  man  Gtlipfos 
who  was  called  to  the  great  work  of  deliverance,  the  first  2beoom- 
of  a  long  line  of  deliverers  who  passed  from  Old  Greece  to  ™*n<*« 
her  western  colonies,  the  man  who  will  soon,  for  a  short 
time,  fill  the  foremost  place  in  our  story,  was  Gylippos,  son  Son  of 
of  Kleandridas.     Of  his  father  we  have  already  heard  at  ^^[ 
Thourioi  ^.     Later  accounts  speak  of  the  man  who  rescued 
Syracuse  as  not  being  of  the  true  Spartan  stock*.     But 

*  Thoc  vi,  93.  I ;  vofUffuyrts  wapii  rov  ca^icrara  cl8<{rot  (Lin;«o^Mu. 

'  lb.  3  :  IWXcvor  fitr'  iKtlvwf  koX  fw  KoptvBivif  fiovX^vS/Atvw  iroitiy  6wjf 
Ik  rwr  vap^mor  /kUioro  mi2  rdx^irrd  ra  &^XUi  Ij^ti  rots  iittZ 

*  Scoibove,  p.  13. 

*  ^lian,  y.  H.  zii.  43 ;  EaXXtMpaTi9as  7c  fi^  koI  TT&Xtwwos  ital  A^eay^pot 
kw  AatctlkUfiiovi  faSOoMfs  livaXovyTO*  6trofUL  8^  ^  Spa  rovro  rots  rS^  tvw6pom 
hoiXoiSf  o6(  cvr€^4w€faroy  rots  vlois  ol  voWpcf  awaywinovfUvovs  ly  roTr  yvfi' 
vaaioa.    So  Ath6naioe  (vi.  loa),  quoting  the  twentj-fifth  book  of  Phyl- 
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CHAP.  Tin.  this  Tersion  se^ns  to  be  altogether  set  aside  by  the  way  in 
The  M<K     whieb  Gylippos  is  first  brought  into  the  story  and  by  the 
Sptirf.       position  which  had  been  held  by  his  &ther.     Alkibiad^ 
had  specially  insisted  on  the  need  of  sending  a  Spartan  to 
command.    As  an  immediate  result  of  his  speech^  G^ppos 
was  appointed ;  in  the  absence  of  any  contemporary  hint 
to  the  contrary^  this  seems  enough  to  show  that  Gylippos 
ChAnettf    was  a  full  Spartan.     The  only  reason  for  doubting  his 
po^  Spartan  birth  would  be  that  his  character  is  in  some  points 

not  Spartan.  He  is  quick,  oiterprising,  full  of  resource^ 
able  to  adapt  himself  to  all  mai  and  to  all  circumstances, 
in  a  way  that  Spartans  seldom  were.  Yet  for  a  Spartan 
to  show  such  qualities  was  not  wholly  without  precedent; 
Brasidas  had  been  all  that  Gylippos  was,  and  more.  Still 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  nn-Spartan  side  of  Gylippos  may 
have  come  to  him  from  another  quarter.  The  rank  that  his 
&ther  Kleandridas  held  at  Sparta  is  shown  by  his  acting 
as  a  special  counsellor  of  the  young  King  Pleistoanax  in 
his  invasion  of  Attica.  It  was  in  that  character  that  he 
was  conyicted  of  taking  Athenian  bribes ;  he  was  sentenced 
to  death,  but  escaped  to  Italy,  to  play  the  part  which  we 
have  seen  him  play  as  a  citiz^i  of  newly-founded  Thonrioi. 
It  may  therefore  be  that  Gylippos  was  bom  in  Italy,  at 
Thonrioi,  of  a  non-Spartan,  possibly  an  Athenian,  mother ; 
and  we  may  if  we  choose,  see  in  such  half-foreign  descent 
Ihe  origin  of  the  tale  which  made  him  of  inferior  birth  in 
Sparta  itself.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  choice 
of  Gylippos  for  a  Western  command  may  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  reputation  which  his  &ther  held  in  those 
parts,  and  to  his  own  possible  knowledge  of  them^.   On  the 

ardKW  (tee  C.  MfiOkr,  u  347) ;  cifrrfofM  twif  AaMOmftmUm  . .  .  cM  r 

LyHuicbos,  be  adds,  wss  one,  boi  'nihiit  y^i/»fpm  V  iilfttTfifay.    Th« 
MBA  b  not  ftmad  where  one  miglit  bftre  looked  for  H,  m  Ike  Bet  of 
tiie  diecoBteBted  lUmbi  aft  Sperto  in  Xem.  HdL  iii.  3.  6. 
^  Groie^T&ajo. 
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other  band^  to  bestow  the  full  rights  of  a  Spartan  on  the  chap.  xw. 
foreign-bom  son  of  a  condemned  criminal  could  have  been 
an  act  only  of  special  &Your,  and  Gylippos,  if  bom  at 
Thourioi^  would  have  been  young  as  a  holder  of  Spartan 
command.  It  is  therefore  more  likely  that  Gylippos  was 
bom  before  his  father^s  condemnation^  and  that  he  kept 
his  place  at  Sparta  as  having  had  no  share  in  his  father^s 
guilt.  In  any  case  no  acts  of  his  are  recorded  till  he 
was  thus  picked  out  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Syracuse,  to 
save  her,  as  it  turned  out^  at  the  very  moment  when  danger 
gathered  thickest  around  her.  Pity  that  glory  such  as 
this  should  ever  have  been  sullied  by  later  shame.  But  in 
one  point  at  least  Gylippos  was  a  true  son  of  Eleandridas. 
Few  Spartans^  few  Greeks  of  any  kind^  could  withstand 
the  temptation  of  a  bait  of  gold  thrown  in  their  way^  and 
Gylippos  was  not  among  those  few  ^. 

We  leave  the  Spartan  commander  and  his  Corinthian 
allies  debating  as  to  the  best  means  for  the  support  of  Syra- 
cuse against  her  invaders.     Meanwhile  the  trireme  which  Horsemen 
Nikias  had  sent  home  to  ask  for  supplies  and  horsemen  ^te?S?**^ 
to  act  against  her  had  reached  Athens,     The  demands  of  ^^^^ 
the  general  were  laid  before  the  assembly.     The  people, 
sanguine  and  patient^  voted  his  request,  seemingly  without 
a  word  of  reproof  or  complaint  for  the  delays  which  alone 
had  made  such  a  request  needful.     Horsemen  and  all  that 
was  needed  were  to  be  sent  to  Sicily  in  time  for  a  spring 
campaign'. 

Reinforcements  were  thus  coming,  if  they  were  as  yet 
hardly  on  the  way^  to  both  the  besiegers  and  the  defenders 

*  Plut.  Nik.  aS. 

'  ThQo.  Ti.  95.  4 ;  /eai  ol  'A^nuoi  ^iro^orrct  k^fff^carro  rfpf  re  rpo^^ 
94fartip  rp  ffrparif,  mi  r€^  Iwirias,  ThQoydides  makes  no  comment.  Gkote 
of  oonrse  (vii.  304>309)  makes  the  most  of  the  case  against  Nikias ;  but  it 
is  a  real  one. 
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CHAP.  vra.  of  Syracuse.     But  before  aught  came  from  Athens,  long 
^j^g^"^  before  aught  came   from  PeloponnSsos,   as  soon  as  the 
year  414,    beginning  of  spring  allowed  of  any  military  operations  *, 
the  Athenians  had  opened  the  campaigning  season  of  the 
Small         new  year.     But  it  opened  only  with  some  small  enterprises, 
•nt^lwf.  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  strength  of  the  great 
armament  was  frittered  away.     Some  of  them  help  rather 
to  raise  than  to  gratify  our  curiosity  as  to  the  state  of  the 
ancient  people  of  the  island.    With  the  spring  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  set  forth  from  Eatang,  not  to  attack  Syracuse, 
but  to  nibble  at  some  of  her  outposts  and  allies.     They 
first  sailed  to  Megara;  there  they  landed;  they  harried 
the  country,  and  attacked,  but  &iled  to  take,  a  Syracusan 
fort — something  smaller,  it  would  seem,  than  the  head  fort- 
ress at  Megara  *.     Then  they  marched  northward,  harry- 
ing the  land  and  burning  the  com  as  far  as  the  river 
TSrias,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Syracusan  and 
Katanaian  territory.     There  a  skirmish  took  place  with  a 
small  Syracusan  force,  which  entitled  the  Athenians  to  set 
up  a  trophy  ^     After  this  they  went  back  to  their  ships 
and  sailed  to  Eatan6. 
I>e»liiigs         There  is  more  interest  in  the  details  of  some  dealings 
bikels.        ^^  ^be  Sikel  towns  which  were  going  on  at  the  same 
time.     Some  of  the  Sikels,  as  we  have  seen,  were  hostile 
to  Athens.     Such,  in  the  valley  of  the  Symaithos,  were 

'  Thao.  vi.  94. 1  ;  Sliul  ^\  rf  ^pi  c^^  Apxoftiv^.  This  seemi  to  imply  an 
eaiiier  time  than  ustiaL 

'  Thacydidee  had  already  twice  mentioned  Megara  as  a  ^poCpiw  of  Syra- 
case  in  oc.  49, 75  (fiee  above,  pp.  145, 178).  He  now  (94.  i)  givei  the  full^ 
description  which  I  have  referred  to  in  vol.  ii.  p.  499 ;  vtipiwX^vffay  M 
MiydpcMf  rw  Ik  rp  SurcA/^  ots  M  TiXMVot  rw  rvpiwov,  6<r«c/>  xat  wpS^ 
rtpdnf  /AM  ttprirai,  ^aarffcorrts  IvpOMSaiw  atrroi  ^x^*^^  ^  1^'  ^®  most 
have  forgotten  his  former  mention  of  it.  He  goes  on ;  dwo/Jdrrtf  8i  l^iwrav 
robs  Tf  dypoht  md  iXB^rrtt  M  fpv/ad  71  r»r  1vpaieoalo»,  koX  odx  iX^^tf, 
K.T,\,  This  l/w/M  is  sorely  something  smaller  than  rd  Uiyapa  <f>(>o6pioy  in 
e.  75.  And  how  have  7«t  Mlyapa  become  masculine  f  There  is  another 
reading,  Utyapi«¥,  whioh  would  be  odd  <m  other  groonda. 

'  lb.  94.  a. 
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the  (jaleatic   Hybla  on  its  insular  hill  and  Inessa   onoHAP.  vm. 
the  ledge  below  ^tna.     Athenian  attempts  on  both  of 
them  had  failed^  at  Hybla  very  lately^  at  Inessa  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Athenian  interference  in  Sicily  ^.      Cen-  Centnripft 
toripa^  looking  down  on  both  from   its  loftier  height^  ^^enUni. 
seems  to  have  halted  between  two  opinions.     The  whole 
Athenian  force  marched  along  the  river  to  besiege  it^ 
if  needful.    But  no  sieg^  was  needed;  Centuripa  joined 
Athens  on  terms^  and  must  have  become  an  useful  ally  in 
that  part  of  the  island'.    When  we  last  heard  of  Inessa, 
it  was  a  Sikel  commonwealth  controlled  by  a  Syracusan 
garrison.    We  are  not  told  what  was  its  exact  condition 
now ;  it  may  still  have  had  a  Syracusan  garrison,  but  it 
clearly  was  not  incorporated  with  the  Syracusan  territory. 
The  com  of  both  Hybla  and  Inessa  was  burned ;  but  no  Ravages 
attempt  was  made  on  the  towns  themselves  '.    After  these  j^a  ^esM. 
exploits,  the  army  marched  back  to  Eatanfi.     There  they 
found  reinforcements  from  Athens.  They  had  come  speedily, 
horsemen  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  a  small 
body  to  cope  with  such  a  force  of  the  same  kind  as  Syra- 
cuse could  put  into  the  field.    Of  their  captain,  Kallistratos 
son  of  Empedos,  we  shall  hear  when  the  fate  of  Athens  in 
Sicily  has  become  no  longer  doubtful*.     The  horsemen  Coming 
brought  with  them  their  accoutrements,  but  no  horses ;  howemen. 
those  were  to  be  bought  in  the  land  of  horses  ^.     There 

*  See  above,  pp.  35,  159. 

'  Thao.  vi.  94. 3 ;  ix^pow  M  KtrrSptwa  "StK^X&y  ir^Xi<r^ia,  Koi  wpoffayayS- 
fitroi  i/ioXoyiq,  inrf^cav,  Thoojdides  did  not  expect  his  readers  to  have 
heard  of  Centuripa,  any  more  than  of  Hykkara  in  c.  62.  3.  Most  likely 
he  had  never  heard  of  those  towns  himself  till  he  heard  of  these  particular 
facts  about  them.  He  therefore  gives  them  no  article.  Inessa,  which  had 
played  so  great  a  part  in  Sicilian  history,  he  knew  even  when  writing  his 
earlier  books.  To  Inessa  therefore  he  gave  the  article  (see  p.  34).  Much 
ef  the  life  of  a  great  original  writer  is  lost  when  these  delicacies  are 
neglected  in  modem  reproductions. 

»  lb. 
,    *  His  name  is  preserved  by  Pansanias,  viL  16.  4. 

'  lb.  4 :  ^cv  tSiv  iwwcay^  fieri,  tf/rci;^,  &s  ahr^of  twwv¥  wopicBtjcofUrvr^ 
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CHAP.  vm.  came  also  thirty  horse-bowmen,  of  what  nation  we  are  not 

told^  and  three  hundred  talents  of  silver. 
The  *t-  Nikias  had  now  at  last^  what  he  had  so  long  talked  of, 

piannkU^  something  like  a  body  of  Athenian  horsemen.  For  horses 
they  had  yet  to  wait  a  little  while ;  but  the  news  reached 
Syracuse  that  the  Athenian  horsemen  were  come^  and  that  a 
real  attack  on  the  city  was  about  to  be  made  ^.  Nikias  could, 
for  very  shame,  loiter  no  longer.  The  attack  was  at  last 
to  be  made ;  and,  after  all,  it  was  made  without  the  help 
of  the  cavalry  whose  absence  had  been  made  the  excuse  for 
putting  it  ott  so  long.  It  was  indeed  to  be  made  in  a 
shape  in  which  the  horsemen  could  give  no  great  help. 
In  short,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  original  plan  of  Lama- 
chos  was  at  last  to  be  carried  out.  It  was  to  be  carried 
out  against  Syracuse  strengthened  in  her  defences  and  made 
hopeful  by  Athenian  delay.  Did  no  one  at  Athens  ask 
why  it  had  not  been  carried  out  eight  months  before,  when 
Syracuse  had  done  nothing  to  strengthen  herself,  when  she 
was  still  cowed  by  fear  of  the  mighty  armament  with 
which  her  people  had  now  grown  familiar  and  which  they 
had  learned  to  despise  ? 

§  4.    TAe  Athenian  Siege  qf  Sjfracuee. 
B.C.  414^ 

Spriiig,4i4.  In  this  second  stage  of  the  war,  the  first  part  of  it  that 
can  be  called  a  siege,  the  fighting-ground  is  altogether 
changed  from  the  site  of  the  short  winter-campaign.  We 
have  just  now  little  to  do  with  the  Great  Harbour  or  with 
the  ground  to  the  west  of  it.  There  was  the  site  of  the 
first  Athenian  encampment  and  the  first  Athenian  naval 
station;  there  the  first  battle  had  been  fought  between 
Athenians  and  Syracusans.    Now  the  battle-ground  is  the 

^  Thno.  vi.  96.  I ;  flbr  im^crro  roCt  re  twwia$  Ijitmrrat  roTt  'A#9ra(oit  mi 
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hill  itself.     It  is  on  the  height  that  the  invaders  and  de-  cHiip.  vin. 
fenders  of  Syracuse  meet  in  arms ;  it  is  there  that  they  The  hUl 
build  their  forts,  that  they  raise  their  walls   and  their  ^^  of 
counter-walls,  to  hem  in  the  city  or  to  save  it  from  being  '^•'^»>^- 
hemmed  in.    The  side  too  of  the  attack  is  changed.    Syra-  The  pUm 
cuse  is  now  assailed  from  the  north.     The  Athenian  ships  ^^  ^^ 
are  moored,  not  in  the  Great  Harbour  but  by  the  pen-  ^^ 
insula  of  Thapsos;  the  side  by  which  the  invaders  make 
their  way  on  to  the  hill  is  now  the  northern  side.     All 
this^  we  may  be  sure,  was  the  original  plan  of  Lamachos ; 
only^  after  so  long  a  time^  it  had  become  &r  harder  to 
carry  it  out  than  when  Lamachos  first  proposed  it. 

The  extreme  western  part  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse  now  £^ipolai 
becomes  for  a  while  the  centre  of  our  military  narrative.  {^  ^^^ 
It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  Thucydides  uses  the  word 
Euryahs  at  all,  or  the  word  EjApolai  in  the  account  of  any 
military  operation  ^.  The  meaning  of  those  words  we  de- 
fined long  ago  when  fixing  the  general  topography  of 
Syracuse^.  Epipolai  seems  always  to  mean  so  much  of 
the  hiU  of  Syracuse  as  had  not  yet^  at  the  time  spoken  of, 
been  taken  within  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse.  Eury- 
alos^  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  the  site  of  the  future 
castle  of  Dionysios  on  the  neck  or  isthmus  between  the 
hill  of  Syracuse  and  the  hill  of  Belvedere,  Its  works^ 
above  ground  and  below^  stretch  on  to  the  western  part 
of  the  triangular  hiU^  and  thus  enable  us  to  fix  the 
point  with  which  we  have  immediately  to  deal^  We  Hitherto 
noticed  long  ago  ^  the  strange  fact  that  this  most  im*  fended, 
portant  point  was  still  open  for  either  the  invaders  of 
Syracuse  or  her  defenders  to  take  possession  of.  There 
is  nothing  to  make  us  think  that  this  end  of  the  hill  was 
as  yet  occupied  at  all;  there  is  nothing  to  imply  either 
fortress  or  dwelling  west  of  the  quarters  which  had  been 

*  See  Ti.  75.  I.  •  See  voL  i.  p.  578. 

*  See  Appendix  XIII.  *  See  toL  t  p.  580. 
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CHAP.  vra.  last  taken  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  amazing 
that  it  shonld  be  so.  One  would  have  expected  that  both 
the  point  of  Euryalos  and  the  hill  of  Belvedere  beyond 
it  would  have  been  occupied  as  Syracusan  outposts,  at 
the  very  least  as  places  for  watchers.  One  might  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  been  so  employed  from  the 
first  moment  that  the  Corinthian  settlers  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  hill.  Or^  if  the  Syracusans  had  failed  to  do  so 
up  to  this  time,  one  would  have  thought  that  they  would, 
among  their  other  preparations,  have  repaired  this  omission 
as  soon  as  an  Athenian  attack  b^^  to  be  feared.  We 
can  only  say  that  we  find  in  our  story  no  hint  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Neither  invaders  nor  defenders  are  spoken  of 
as  having,  up  to  this  time,  done  anything  on  this  most 
important  site.  In  their  first  campaign  of  Polichna  the 
Athenians  had  made  no  attempt  on  the  hill  at  all,  and  the 
works  of  defence  which  the  Syracusans  had  carried  on 
during  the  winter  had  touched  only  those  parts  of  the  hill 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  city.  They  had  fenced  in  Teme- 
nitte ;  they  had  done  nothing  to  Euryalos. 

Now  at  last  the  importance  of  the  higher  ground 
was,  at  the  same  moment,  fully  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  both  sides.  Lamachos,  we  may  be  sure,  had 
marked  the  post  from  the  beginning;  but  it  was  only 
now  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  any  practical  use  of 
his  sharpsightedness.  His  attacking  instinct  was  met^ 
somewhat  slowly,  by  the  defensive  instinct  of  Hermo- 

The  new     kratSs.     The  vote  to  lessen  the  number  of  generals  had 

gJJ^2uu*^  come  into  force.    At  the  election  lately  held,  Hermokrates 
himself  had  been  chosen  with  two  colleagues,  Herakleides 

NftOMof     and  Sikanos^    The  last  name  is  worth  noting.     It  was 
not  uncommon  for  a  Greek  to  bear  as  his  personal  name 

*  The  luunee  are  given,  premfttnrely  m  I  think  (tee  Above,  p.  178),  in 
e.  73.    They  appear  now  (96.  3)  as  having  jutt  come  into  office;  ol  wtpi 


Sikanoe. 
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the  name  of  some  Oreek  people  other  than  his  own ;  Lake-  ohap.  vm. 
daimonios  son  of  Kim6n  was  a  type  of  a  class.    Here  we 
hare  a  Oreek  bearing  the  name^  not  of  some  other  Oreek 
people,  but  of  barbarian  neighbours.    We  shall  hear  again  Hermo- 
of  both  the  colleagues  of  Hermokrat^,  but  it  was  clearly  i^g^er. 
himself  who  was  the  guiding  spirit.     He  at  least  under- 
stood the  importance  of  Epipolai  in  general  and  of  the 
specially  commanding  spot  of  Euryalos.     He  understood 
t<he  likelihood  that  the  next  Athenian  attack  would  be  on 
the  hill,  and  that  it  would  take  the  form  of  an  attempt 
to  hem  in  the  city  by  a  wall  *.    And  the  coming  of  the 
Athenian  horsemen  made  it  plain  that  the  attack  was 
not  likely  to  be  much  longer  put  ott.    To  meet  a  danger  Epipoldi 
of  this  kind^  HermokratSs  saw  that  a  Syracusan  occupa-  oupiei^ 
tion  of  Epipolai,  and  specially  of  Euryalos,  was  the  only 
means.    It  was  not  enough  to  have  fenced  in  Temenites ; 
the  Syracusan  occupation  must  be  carried  further  west. 
Early  therefore  in  his  term  of  office  he  began  to  take 
measures  to  that  end.     On  a  certain  fixed  day  the  generals 
called   out  the   whole  force   of   the  city  to  a   general 
review  and  foeapomiow  to  be  held  at  daybreak  in  the 
meadow  by  the  Anapos.    The  whole  military  population  The  Syra- 
of  Syracuse  came  together  as  appointed,  and  the  first  ^^^|^^. 
act  of  Hermokratte  was  to  tell  ott  a  chosen  force  for 
the  special  service  of  guarding  Epipolai,  no  doubt  with 
a  view  to  its  more  thorough   occupation.     Six  hundred  ^^J"^^* 


picked  men  of  the  heavy-armed  were  put  under  the  com-  six  ban- 
mand  of  Diomilos,  an  exile  from  Andros,  an  enemy  doubt-  ^ 
less  of  Athens  in  the  home  politics  of  his  island.    This 


*  Tliiicydides  (yL  96. 1 )  brings  in  the  detennination  with  lome  solemnity, 
and  it  is  now  that  he  gives  the  definition  of  ^EnmXai  which  I  have  quoted 
in  vol.  i.  p.  578  ;  rofdffoarrtSt  t^v  M  '''^  *EmwoKa¥  Kparfjawriy  at  'A0ffmt<H 
. . .  oOk  At  fiq9ion  trfas  odS*  c{  KpardSmo  /tdxVf  ^«'or<(xiO'^9i^a<,  StcvootVro 
rdf  frpoc$Affttf  aM^  ^XAffetfy,  Svo;;  /i^  kot^  rwiras  >Mwn  a<pat  dya* 
/Sdrrcf  cH  vokifuoi'  ot  ydp  by  ^tXXp  7c  aJtnc^  hnnfiijpfag,  Aap$6vtiv  dra- 
fiAtrrt*  was  exactly  what  the  Athenians  did. 
VOL.  Ill*  P 
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CHAP.  VIII.  this  version  seems  to  be  altogether  set  aside  by  the  way  in 
The  Mo-     which  Gylippos  is  first  brought  into  the  story  and  by  the 
Sparto.       position  which  had  been  held  by  his  father.     AlkibiadSs 
had  specially  insisted  on  the  need  of  sending  a  Spartan  to 
command.    As  an  immediate  result  of  his  speech^  Gylippos 
was  appointed ;  in  the  absence  of  any  contemporary  hint 
to  the  contrary,  this  seems  enough  to  show  that  Gylippos 
Charftoier   was  a  full  Spartan.     The  only  reason  for  doubting  his 
^g.  Spartan  birth  would  be  that  his  character  is  in  some  points 

not  Spartan.  He  is  quick,  enterprising,  full  of  resource, 
able  to  adapt  himself  to  all  men  and  to  all  circumstances, 
in  a  way  that  Spartans  seldom  were.  Yet  for  a  Spartan 
to  show  such  qualities  was  not  wholly  without  precedent ; 
Brasidas  had  been  all  that  Gylippos  was,  and  more.  Still 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  un-Spartan  side  of  Gylippos  may 
have  come  to  him  from  another  quarter.  The  rank  that  his 
father  Kleandridas  held  at  Sparta  is  shown  by  his  acting 
as  a  special  counsellor  of  the  young  King  Pleistoanax  in 
his  invasion  of  Attica.  It  was  in  that  character  that  he 
was  convicted  of  taking  Athenian  bribes ;  he  was  sentenced 
to  death,  but  escaped  to  Italy,  to  play  the  part  which  we 
have  seen  him  play  as  a  citizen  of  newly-founded  Thourioi. 
It  may  therefore  be  that  Gylippos  was  bom  in  Italy,  at 
Thourioi,  of  a  non^Spartan,  possibly  an  Athenian,  mother ; 
and  we  may  if  we  choose,  see  in  such  half -foreign  descent 
the  origin  of  the  tale  which  made  him  of  inferior  birth  in 
Sparta  itself.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  choice 
of  Gylippos  for  a  Western  command  may  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  reputation  which  his  father  held  in  those 
parts,  and  to  his  own  possible  knowledge  of  them^.   On  the 

arohos  (see  0.  MtUler,  i.  347) ;  ffifirrpo^  rwv  AoMtieufAwU^  . .  .  cM  8* 
kKt^tpoi  ulr,  o^  /li^  ABUC€dtufi6yiol  71,  fierixown  M  rfjs  wailklea  w^unjt, 
LysandroB,  he  adds,  was  one,  but  woXirtit  yfy6fitvat  9i  dp9paya0lev.  The 
name  is  not  fbtind  where  one  might  have  looked  for  it,  in  the  list  of 
the  discontented  classes  at  Sparta  in  Xen.  HeU.  iii.  3.  6. 
*  Orote,  vii.  330. 
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other  hand^  to  bestow  the  full  rights  of  a  Spartan  on  the  chap.  vni. 
foreign-bom  son  of  a  condemned  criminal  could  have  been 
an  act  only  of  special  favour,  and  Gylippos,  if  bom  at 
Thonrioi^  would  have  been  young  as  a  holder  of  Spartan 
command.  It  is  therefore  more  likely  that  Gylippos  was 
bom  before  his  father^s  condemnation^  and  that  he  kept 
his  place  at  Sparta  as  having  had  no  share  in  his  father^s 
guilt.  In  any  case  no  acts  of  his  are  recorded  till  he 
was  thus  picked  out  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Syracuse,  to 
save  her,  as  it  turned  out,  at  the  very  moment  when  danger 
gathered  thickest  around  her.  Pity  that  glory  such  as 
this  should  ever  have  been  sullied  by  later  shame.  But  in 
one  point  at  least  Gylippos  was  a  true  son  of  Kleandridas. 
Few  Spartans,  few  Greeks  of  any  kind,  could  withstand 
the  temptation  of  a  bait  of  gold  thrown  in  their  way,  and 
Gylippos  was  not  among  those  few  ^. 

We  leave  the  Spartan  commander  and  his  Corinthian 
allies  debating  as  to  the  best  means  for  the  support  of  Syra- 
cuse against  her  invaders.     Meanwhile  the  trireme  which  Honemen 
Nikias  had  sent  home  to  ask  for  suppUes  and  horsemen  ^^^'^^ 
to  act  agfainst  her  had  reached  Athens.    The  demands  of  -^*^«^>^ 
the  general  were  laid  before  the  assanbly.     The  people, 
sanguine  and  patient,  voted  his  request,  seemingly  without 
a  word  of  reproof  or  complaint  for  the  delays  which  alone 
had  made  such  a  request  needful.     Horsemen  and  all  that 
was  needed  were  to  be  sent  to  Sicily  in  time  for  a  spring 
campaign  '. 

Eeinforcements  were  thus  coming,  if  they  were  as  yet 
hardly  on  the  way,  to  both  the  besiegers  and  the  defenders 

»  Plot.  Nik.  aS. 

*  Thua  ▼!.  93.  4 ;  letd  ol  'A^raToi  dico^ayrts  k^nppiaayro  rffv  re  rpw/^ 
vi/iMttF  rg  ffrpartq,  /tat  rob$  imrias,  Thuoydides  makeg  no  oommeni.  Gkt>te 
of  ooune  (vii.  304-309)  makeB  the  most  of  the  cMe  agaiiut  NikiM ;  but  it 
is  »  real  one. 
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CHAP.  vm.  of  Syracuse.     But  before  aught  came  from  Athens^  long 
^j^g^"*^  before  aught  came  from  PelopomiSsos,  as  soon  as  the 
year  414.    begummg  of  spring  allowed  of  any  military  operations  \ 
the  Athenians  had  opened  the  campaigning  season  of  the 
SmaU        new  year.     But  it  opened  only  with  some  small  enterprises^ 
ente^iwi.  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  strength  of  the  great 
armament  was  frittered  away.     Some  of  them  help  rather 
to  raise  than  to  gratify  our  curiosity  as  to  the  state  of  the 
ancient  people  of  the  island.     With  the  spring  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  set  forth  from  Katan§,  not  to  attack  Syracuse, 
but  to  nibble  at  some  of  her  outposts  and  allies.     They 
first  sailed  to  M^^ra;  there  they  landed;  they  harried 
the  country,  and  attacked^  but  failed  to  take^  a  Syracusan 
fort — something  smaller,  it  would  seem^  than  the  head  fort- 
ress at  Megara^.     Then  they  marched  northward,  harry- 
ing the  land  and  burning  the  com  as  far  as  the  river 
T&risLB,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Syracusan  and 
Katanaian  territory.     There  a  skirmish  took  place  with  a 
small  Syracusan  force,  which  entitled  the  Athenians  to  set 
up  a  trophy  ^     After  this  they  went  back  to  their  ships 
and  sailed  to  Katan6. 
Bealingt         There  is  more  interest  in  the  details  of  some  dealings 
bikelt.        ^^^  ^^®  Sikel  towns  which  were  going  on  at  the  same 
time.     Some  of  the  Sikels,  as  we  have  seen,  were  hostile 
to  Athens.     Such,  in  the  valley  of  the  Symaithos,  were 

*  Thuo.  Ti  94. 1  ;  &fta  91  rf  iJ/K  c^^  dpxofAiv^,  This  leemi  to  imply  an 
earlier  time  than  usuaL 

'  Thacydidefl  had  already  twice  mentioned  Megara  as  a  <ppo6pioy  of  Syra- 
CQse  in  cc.  49, 75  (see  above,  pp.  145, 178).  He  now  (94.  i)  givei  the  fuller 
deacription  which  I  have  referred  to  in  vol.  ii.  p.  499 ;  irap4w\(vff<uf  M 
Meydputf  rwr  Ik  rp  XuctXU^  ots  M  TiXMyos  rov  rvp&yvov,  &a9€p  koX  m^ 
r^pt»  itM  €lprfTai,  iifoff'Hfaarm  XvpoMScuH  aOrol  ixovat  ript  7^.  He  must 
have  forgotten  his  former  mention  of  it.  He  goes  on ;  Amofiaims  Z\  kZfoHtaw 
ro6f  TC  Arfpoht  icaX  lk$6vTts  liH  Ifw/ii  n  rSm  ^vpatcoffiear,  letd  clx  l^^*^<Vf 
/r.r A.  This  tpoi»a  is  turely  something  smaUer  than  rd  Mfyapa  <ppo6pior  in 
e.  75.  And  how  have  rd  Miyapa  become  masculine  t  There  is  another 
reading,  Utyapiwir,  which  would  be  odd  on  other  grounds. 

'  lb.  94.  a. 
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the  G^eatic   Hybla  on  its  insular  hill  and  Inessa   onoHAP.  tih. 
the  ledge  below  ^tna.     Athenian  attempts  on  both  of 
them  had  failed^  at  Hybla  very  lately^  at  Inessa  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Athenian  interference  in  Sicily^.      Cen- Centuripa 
toripa^  looking  down  on  both  from  its  loftier  height^  Athenians, 
seems  to  have  halted  between  two  opinions.    The  whole 
Athenian  force  marched  along  the  river  to  beside  it^ 
if  needful.    But  no  siege  was  needed;  Centuripa  joined 
Athens  on  terms^  and  must  have  become  an  useful  ally  in 
that  part  of  the  island'.     When  we  last  heard  of  Inessa, 
it  was  a  Sikel  commonwealth  controlled  by  a  Syracusan 
garrison.    We  are  not  told  what  was  its  exact  condition 
now;  it  may  still  have  had  a  Syracusan  garrison^  but  it 
clearly  was  not  incorporated  with  the  Syracusan  territory. 
The  com  of  both  Hybla  and  Inessa  was  burned ;  but  no  RaTagee 
attempt  was  made  on  the  towns  themselves  '.    After  these  Ij^  ^ee^. 
exploits,  the  army  marched  back  to  Katan^.    There  they 
found  reinforcements  from  Athens.  They  had  come  speedily, 
horsemen  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  a  small 
body  to  cope  with  such  a  force  of  the  same  kind  as  Syra- 
cuse could  put  into  the  field.    Of  their  captain^  Eallistratos 
son  of  Empedos^  we  shall  hear  when  the  fate  of  Athens  in 
Sicily  has  become  no  longer  doubtful  *.     The  horsemen  Coming 
brought  with  them  their  accoutrements,  but  no  horses ;  horsemen, 
those  were  to  be  bought  in  the  land  of  horses  ^.     There 

*  See  above,  pp.  35, 159. 

'  Thno.  vi.  94. 3 ;  kx^povp  M  KtrrSpiwa  ZotcAwk  w6Ktafia,  teal  wpoaayayS- 
fitroi  6fioXoyiq.  &w^€ffay,  Thncjdides  did  not  expect  his  renders  to  have 
heard  of  Centuripa,  any  more  than  of  Hykkara  in  c.  6a.  3.  Most  likely 
he  had  never  heard  of  those  towns  himself  till  he  heard  of  these  particular 
facts  aboat  them.  He  therefore  gives  them  no  article.  Inessa,  which  had 
played  so  great  a  part  in  Sicilian  history,  he  knew  even  when  writing  his 
earlier  books.  To  Inessa  therefore  be  gave  the  article  (see  p.  34).  Much 
ti  the  life  of  a  great  original  writer  is  lost  when  these  delicadea  are 
neglected  in  modem  reproductions. 

»  lb. 
,    *  His  name  is  preserved  by  Pansanias,  vii.  16.  4. 

•  lb.  4 :  A'cv  T&y  r«TCtfr,  fterdt  ff/c€vrjs,  dn  ahr^of  twwwf  vopurOfjffOfUvwrf 
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csAp.  Tin.  eune  also  thirty  hoiBe-bowmen,  of  wbat  nation  we  aie  not 

told,  and  tfaiee  hundred  talents  of  sOtot. 
TW  at-  XikiaB  had  now  at  last^  what  he  had  so  long  talked  of, 

y^i^jgj^  something  like  a  body  of  Athenian  horsemen*  For  horses 
thej  had  yet  to  wait  a  little  while ;  but  the  news  readied 
Syracose  that  the  Athenian  horsemen  were  come,  and  thata 
real  attack  on  the  city  was  about  to  be  made  ^  NikiasconU, 
for  very  shame,  loiter  no  longer.  The  attack  was  at  last 
to  be  made ;  and,  after  aD,  it  was  made  without  the  hdp 
of  the  cavaliy  whose  absence  had  been  made  the  excuse  for 
putting  it  off  so  long.  It  was  indeed  to  be  made  in  a 
shape  in  whidi  the  horsemen  could  give  no  great  help. 
In  short,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  original  plan  of  Lama- 
cbos  was  at  last  to  be  carried  out.  It  was  to  be  carried 
out  against  Syracuse  strengthened  in  her  defences  and  made 
hopeful  by  Athenian  dday.  Did  no  one  at  Athens  ask 
why  it  had  not  been  carried  out  eight  months  befofe,  when 
Syracuse  had  done  nothing  to  strengthen  herself,  when  she 
was  stiD  cowed  by  fear  of  the  mighty  armament  with 
whidi  her  people  had  now  grown  familiar  and  which  they 
had  leuned  to  despise  ? 

§  4.     IS^  Alheman  &e^  cf  Syracuse. 
B.C.  414« 

Hfvfac^4.  In  this  second  stage  of  the  war,  the  first  part  of  it  that 
can  be  called  a  siege,  the  fighting^ground  is  altogether 
dianged  frcnn  the  site  of  the  short  winter-campaign.  We 
have  just  now  little  to  do  with  the  Grreat  Harbour  or  with 
the  g^round  to  the  west  of  it.  There  was  the  site  of  the 
first  Athenian  encampment  and  the  first  Athenian  naval 
station;  there  the  first  battle  had  been  fought  between 
Athoiians  and  Syracusans.    Now  the  battte-ground  is  the 

*  nine.  tL  96.  I ;  4v  M$am  tmfm  r«  Iwmim  fiwii  ri&  'AffMilw  m2 
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liill  itself.    It  is  on  the  height  that  the  invaders  and  de-  chap.  viit. 
fenders  of  Syracuse  meet  in  arms ;  it  is  there  that  they  The  hiU 
build  their  forts,  that  they  raise  their  walls   and  their  ^^^ 
counter- walls,  to  hem  in  the  city  or  to  save  it  from  being  ^»'**'«« 
hemmed  in.    The  side  too  of  the  attack  is  changed.    Syra-  The  pl*n 
cuse  is  now  assailed  from  the  north.     The  Athenian  ships  ^^  ^ 
are  moored,  not  in  the  Great  Harbour  but  by  the  pen-  ^  ^^' 

.  .  .  ^^    nedoui. 

insula  of  Thapsos;  the  side  by  which  the  invaders  make 

their  way  on  to  the  hill  is  now  the  northern  side.  All 
this^  we  may  be  sure,  was  the  original  plan  of  Lamachos ; 
only,  after  so  long  a  time^  it  had  become  &r  harder  to 
carry  it  out  than  when  Lamachos  first  proposed  it. 

The  extreme  western  part  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse  now  S^ipoUi 
becomes  for  a  while  the  centre  of  our  military  narrative.  {^  ^"^•" 
It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  Thucydides  uses  the  word 
Euryalos  at  all,  or  the  word  Ejdpolai  in  the  account  of  any 
miUtary  operation  ^.  The  meaning  of  those  words  we  de- 
fined long  ago  when  fixing  the  general  topography  of 
Syracuse^.  Epipolai  seems  always  to  mean  so  much  of 
the  hill  of  Syracuse  as  had  not  yet,  at  the  time  spoken  of, 
been  taken  within  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse.  Eury- 
alos,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  the  site  of  the  future 
castle  of  Dionysios  on  the  neck  or  isthmus  between  the 
hill  of  Syracuse  and  the  hill  of  Belvedere,  Its  works, 
above  ground  and  below,  stretch  on  to  the  western  part 
of  the  triangular  hill,  and  thus  enable  us  to  fix  the 
point  with  which  we  have  immediately  to  deal  ^.  We  ^tberto 
noticed  long  ago^  the  strange  fact  that  this  most  im*  fended, 
portant  point  was  still  open  for  either  the  invaders  of 
Syracuse  or  her  defenders  to  take  possession  of.  There 
is  nothing  to  make  us  think  that  this  end  of  the  hill  was 
as  yet  occupied  at  all;  there  is  nothing  to  imply  either 
fortress  or  dwelling  west  of  the  quarters  which  had  been 

*  See  Ti.  75.  I.  *  See  toI.  I.  p.  578, 

*  See  Appendix  XIII.  *  See  voL  L  p.  580. 
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CHAP.  vra.  lagt  taken  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  amazing 
that  it  should  be  so.  One  would  have  expected  that  both 
the  point  of  Euryalos  and  the  hill  of  Belvedere  beyond 
it  would  have  been  occupied  as  Syracusan  outposts,  at 
the  very  least  as  places  for  watchers.  One  might  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  been  so  employed  from  the 
first  moment  that  the  Corinthian  settlers  obtained  posses- 
sion  of  the  hill.  Or^  if  the  Syracusans  had  failed  to  do  so 
up  to  this  time^  one  would  have  thought  that  they  would^ 
among  their  other  preparations,  have  repaired  this  omission 
as  soon  as  an  Athenian  attack  began  to  be  feared.  We 
can  only  say  that  we  find  in  our  story  no  hint  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Neither  invaders  nor  defenders  are  spoken  of 
as  havings  up  to  this  time,  done  anything  on  this  most 
important  site.  In  their  first  campaign  of  Polichna  the 
Athenians  had  made  no  attempt  on  the  hill  at  all,  and  the 
works  of  defence  which  the  Sjrracusans  had  carried  on 
during  the  winter  had  touched  only  those  parts  of  the  hill 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  city.  They  had  fenced  in  Teme- 
nites ;  they  had  done  nothing  to  Euryalos. 

Now  at  last  the  importance  of  the  higher  ground 
was,  at  the  same  moment^  fully  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  both  sides.  Lamachos,  we  may  be  sure,  had 
marked  the  post  from  the  beginning;  but  it  was  only 
now  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  any  practical  use  of 
his  sharpsightedness.  His  attacking  instinct  was  met, 
somewhat  slowly,  by  the  defensive  instinct  of  Hermo- 

Thenew     krates.     The  vote  to  lessen  the  number  of  generals  had 

g^^^^Su'^  come  into  force.    At  the  election  lately  held,  Hermokrates 
himself  had  been  chosen  with  two  colleagues,  HSrakleides 

Nuneof     and  Sikanos^    The  last  name  is  worth  noting.     It  was 
not  uncommon  for  a  Greek  to  bear  as  his  personal  name 

'  The  namei  are  given,  prematurely  as  I  think  (lee  abore,  p.  178),  in 
o.  73.  They  appear  now  (96.  3)  as  having  jutt  come  into  office;  ol  ircp2 
'EpftoMpdryiif  crpcmfpA  Sipri  wap€tkri<^ft  ri^r  d^xV* 


Sikanoe. 
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the  name  of  some  Oreek  people  other  than  his  own ;  Lake-  chap.  vm. 
daimonios  son  of  Kim6n  was  a  type  of  a  class.    Here  we 
have  a  Greek  bearing  the  name^  not  of  some  other  Greek 
people,  but  of  barbarian  neighbours.    We  shall  hear  again  Hermo- 
of  both  the  colleagues  of  Hermokrat^,  but  it  was  dearly  leader, 
himself  who  was  the  guiding  spirit.     He  at  least  under- 
stood the  importance  of  Epipolai  in  general  and  of  the 
specially  commanding  spot  of  Enryalos.     He  understood 
the  likelihood  that  the  next  Athenian  attack  would  be  on 
the  hill,  and  that  it  would  take  the  form  of  an  attempt 
to  hem  in  the  city  by  a  wall  ^.    And  the  coming  of  the 
Athem'an  horsemen  made  it  plain  that  the  attack  was 
not  likely  to  be  much  longer  put  ott.    To  meet  a  danger  Epipoldi 
of  this  kind^  HermokratSs  saw  that  a  Syracusan  occupa-  oupied^ 
tion  of  Epipolai,  and  specially  of  Euryalos,  was  the  only 
means.    It  was  not  enough  to  have  fenced  in  Temenit^s ; 
the  Syracusan  occupation  must  be  carried  further  west. 
Early  therefore  in  his  term  of  office  he  began  to  take 
measures  to  that  end.     On  a  certain  fixed  day  the  generals 
called   out   the  whole  force   of   the  city  to  a   general 
review  and  weaponsiow  to  be  held  at  daybreak  in  the 
meadow  by  the  Anapos.    The  whole  military  population  The  8yr». 
of  Syracuse  came  together  as  appointed^  and  the  first  J!S!^!^ed ; 
act  of  Hermokratte  was  to  tell  off  a  chosen  force  for 
the  special  service  of  guarding  Epipolai^  no  doubt  with 
a  view  to  its  more  thorough   occupation.    Six  hundred  ^^2"^<» 


picked  men  of  the  heavy-armed  were  put  under  the  com-  six  ban- 
mand  of  Diomilos,  an  exile  from  Andros,  an  enemy  doubt- 
less of  Athens  in  the  home  politics  of  his  island.    This 


^  TliTioydides  (yL  96.  i)  brings  in  the  determination  with  aome  solemnity, 
and  it  is  now  that  he  gives  the  definition  of  ^EnriwoKai  which  I  have  quoted 
in  vol.  i.  p.  578  ;  vo/jdffoarrtSt  k^v  M  '''^  *EinwoKa¥  Kparfjawriy  at  *k9ffVfuoi 
. . .  olfK  Ar  Pqbion  <rfas  M*  c{  KpardSmo  /tdxVt  ^«'or<ix<o'^9i^a<,  iketroovvTo 
r^  frpoc$Affttf  aM^  ^XAtrettv,  Svo;;  /i^  /rard  railrras  \A0WTi  <r<pat  iva* 

fid)rr€s  was  exactly  what  the  Athenians  did. 
VOL.  Ill*  P 
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CBAF.  nil.  chdsen  band  was  to  undertake  the  guard  of  Epipolai  and 
to  stand  ready  for  any  special  and  pressing  duty  ^.  Before 
they  could  reach  the  post  for  which  they  were  destined, 
a  special  and  pressing  duty  indeed  called  for  their  ser- 
vices and  for  those  of  every  man  in  Syracuse  who  could 
bear  arms. 

The  war  was  now  at  last  really  about  to  begin.     Syra- 
cuse had  now  to  test  the  strength  of  the  preparations  which 
she  had  so  long  been  making  in  the  teeth  of  enemies  who^ 
after  the  child's  play  of  months,  were  now  coming  against 
her  in  earnest.    We  must  never  forget  that  Nikias,  utterly 
unfit  as  he  was  for  the  post  in  which  he  was  placed^  was 
still  a  brave  man  and  a  good  officer,  one  who  acted  with 
vigour  whenever  he  could  be  got  to  act  at  all.    And  the 
hero  Lamachos  was  there^  to  do^  after  so  long  waiting, 
what  he  had  so  wisely  wished  to  do  long  before.    Now 
that  the  work  was  to  begin,  it  began  with  all  spirit.    While 
the  Syracusans  was  being  reviewed  in  the  meadow,  the 
The  Athe-  Athenians  were  on  their  way  *.    In  the  night  before  the 
by  night     d^y  fixed  for  the  weaponshow,  the  whole  Athenian  fleet, 
^^^^^      war-ships    and   transports^  had  set  forth  from  Katan£, 
Their  course  led  them  into  the  double  bay  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Xiphonian  peninsula  and  the  north  side  of  Achra- 
The  Umd.    dina.    The  Sjrracusan  guards  at  Megara  must  have  seen 
on  shoire     them  as  they  sailed  straight  into  the  bay  of  Trdgilos,  and 
at  Iie6n ;     j^u^ed  near  a  point  or  place  named  Le6n,  described  as  six 
or  seven  stadia  from  Euryalos  \    Several  landing-places  on 

^  Thuo.  vi.  96.  3 ;  l^kraalv  r<  5vXaiK  Ivmoukto  itai  i^oMwrtovs  koydias 
rStv  6wXiTSf¥  i^Upiwajf  wp6Ttpw,  Sn^  ijpx<  Ai^/uXor,  ^irycb  l£  "ArS^ov,  tww 
tAt  r<  'fiviaroXdr  <?i;aor  ^A<urct,  miji  Iji^  U  SXXo  n  Ujf  rax^  (wwrwrtt 
wapayirMmu. 

•  lb.  97.  I ;  ToiJnyr  T§f  wvter^s  if  IwtTfiywoiUwjf  i^ftiptf*  That  is,  the 
Atheniana  reached  the  hiU  on  the  tame  morning  as  the  review.  See 
Arnold*!  two  notes. 

'  lb. ;  ikoBcr  a^brchs  warrl  1j9ti  rf  crpartCfMn  ir  9%  Ear^b^  irx^o 
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that  flat  ooaet  might  answer  the  description.     At  Le6n,  ouap.  vm. 
whatever  and  wherever  it  was,  the  army  landed,  and  the  ^^^^ 
ships  sailed  back  to  the  station  which  had  been  fixed  for  ^i«ot. 
them,  the  low^peninsnla  of  Thapsos  with  its  lower  isthmus. 
This  last  was  fenced  off  with  a  palisade,  and  the  ships  were 
moored,  perhaps  on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus,  where 
there  is  something  that  might  be  called  a  harbour  ^.     This 
is  the  side  away  from  Syracuse ;  but  it  seems  better  suited 
for  the  purpose  than  the  open  beach  of  the  isthmus  on  the 
south  side  or  than  the  clifb  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
the  peninsula  itself.     It  is  no  less  within  full  view  of 
Syracuse ;  the  voyage  round  Thapsos  is  not  long ;  the  ships 
oould  even  be  dragged  across  the  isthmus  without  much 
difficulty. 

The  Athenian  land-force,  once  on  shore,  did  not  loiter.  The  Und- 
With  a  swift  pace,  as  though  they  were  charging  the  up^f*** 
Medes  at  Marathdn',  they  made  their  way  over  the  ^ow^J^^^ 
but  somewhat  rough  ground,  the  present  lands  of  Targia,  ^^om  the 
betweoi  their  landing-place  and  the  path  up  the  hill  close 
by  Euryalos.    They  reached  a  spot  where,  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  hill-side,  the  ascent  over  the  small  terrace 
between  the  first  rise  and  the  high  ground  above  would, 
when  there  was  as  yet  no  wall  or  castle,  be  in  no  way 
specially  hard.     It  is  the  very  spot  where  the  northern  CmUo  of 
wall  of  Dionysios  breaks  off  from  his  castle.    It  is  a  strange     ^^^^ 
thought  that  the  man  who  lived  to  build  wall  and  castle 
must  at  this  time  have  been  an  undistinguished  soldier  in 
the  Syracusan  ranks.     He  may  even  have  been  one  of  the 

jMird  rbw  Aiorra  imXo^/Mvor  , .  .  /mU  to^  wt(o^  Arofitfiifforrtt,  On  tiie 
pocitioii  of  Le6n  lee  Appendix  XITL 

'  Thao.  yi.  97.  I ;  rdu  r§  pmtciw  U  Ti)r  S&fro¥  MoBoppua^ifitrot . . .  «a2  4 
fihf  ravrurdf  arparhs  rSm  'Afirp^aiM^  ky  rg  O^^i  IkaffTWpt^^fifWin  r^ 
M/^p,  4<r^aCcr.  It  is  here  ih»t  he  hringt  in  the  deicriptioii  of  ThiHP^oi 
which  I  have  quoted  in  toL  i.  p.  386. 

*  lb.  a;  4  8i  vc(^  M^  <X^<  8^<$/i^  vfdt  rdt  'EvivoAis.  Ct  Herod. 
tL  iia. 


P  2 
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CHAP.  vra.  of  Syracuse.     But  before  aught  came  from  Athens^  long 
^^1^^°*^  before  aught  came   from  Pelopomiftsos,  as  soon  as  the 
yeMP  414.    b^;mnmg  of  spring  allowed  of  any  military  operations  ^, 
the  Athenians  had  opened  the  campaigning  season  of  the 
Small         new  year.     But  it  opened  only  with  some  small  enterprises^ 
enierpriMt.  ^x&ii^pl^  of  the  way  in  which  the  strength  of  the  great 
armament  was  frittered  away.     Some  of  them  help  rather 
to  raise  than  to  gratify  our  curiosity  as  to  the  state  of  the 
ancient  people  of  the  island.     With  the  spring  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  set  forth  from  Katane,  not  to  attack  Syracuse, 
but  to  nibble  at  some  of  her  outposts  and  allies.     They 
first  sailed  to  M^^ra;  there  they  landed;  they  harried 
the  country,  and  attacked^  but  failed  to  take^  a  Syracusan 
fort — something  smaller,  it  would  seem^  than  the  head  fort- 
ress at  Megara^.     Then  they  marched  northward^  harry- 
ing the  land  and  burning  the  com  as  far  as  the  river 
Tdrias^  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Syracusan  and 
Katanaian  territory.     There  a  skirmish  took  place  with  a 
small  Syracusan  force,  which  entitled  the  Athenians  to  set 
up  a  trophy  ^     After  this  they  went  back  to  their  ships 
and  sailed  to  Katan6. 
BeAlingt         There  is  more  interest  in  the  details  of  some  dealings 
Sikela.        ^^^  ^^^  Sikel  towns  which  were  going  on  at  the  same 
time.     Some  of  the  Sikels,  as  we  have  seen,  were  hostile 
to  Athens.     Such,  in  the  valley  of  the  Symaithos^  were 

*  Thno.  Ti  94. 1  ;  &fia  61  rf  iJ/k  c^^  dpxofi4v^.  This  teems  to  imply  an 
eftriier  time  than  osaaL 

'  Thacydides  had  already  twice  mentioned  Megara  as  a  <ppo^or  of  Syra- 
cuse in  oc.  49, 75  (see  above,  pp.  145, 178).  He  now  (94.  i)  gives  the  fuller 
description  which  I  have  referred  to  in  vol.  ii.  p.  499 ;  impiirXtvffcaf  M 
Meydputf  tSi¥  iv  rp  ScircXif ,  ots  M  TiXMVOs  tov  rvp&yvov,  &air€p  Koi  ir/»^ 
r€p6t^  /ioi  ftpffToi,  difoffT^ffttPTn  XupaM6<noi  a^ci  lx^^<  ''^  lA^'  ^®  most 
have  forgotten  his  former  mention  of  it.  He  goes  on ;  dwofidyrH  8i  l8|faHrar 
To6s  r«  dypobs  leal  lAtf^rrcs  M  ipvi»A,  ri  ram  ^vpatcoffiear,  Ktd  olx  IX^rrc;, 
/r.r A.  This  ipvfta  is  surely  something  smaUer  than  rd  Mfyapa  i^padpwy  in 
e.  75.  And  bow  have  rd  Uiyapa  become  mascolinet  There  is  another 
reading,  Mtyapim^,  which  would  be  odd  on  other  groonda. 

*  lb.  94.  a. 
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the  Galeatic   Hybla  on  its  insular  hill  and  Inessa   onoHAP.  tih. 
the  ledge  below  ^tna.     Athenian  attempts  on  both  of 
them  had  failed^  at  Hybla  very  lately^  at  Inessa  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Athenian  interference  in  Sicily  ^.      Cen-  Centuripa 
toripa^   looking  down  on  both   from   its   loftier  height^  Athenians, 
seems  to  have  halted  between  two  opinions.     The  whole 
Athenian  force  marched  along  the  river  to  beside  it^ 
if  needfuL     But  no  siege  was  needed;  Centuripa  joined 
Athens  on  terms^  and  must  have  become  an  useful  ally  in 
that  part  of  the  island '.     When  we  last  heard  of  Inessa, 
it  was  a  Sikel  commonwealth  controlled  by  a  Syracusan 
garrison.    We  are  not  told  what  was  its  exact  condition 
now ;  it  may  still  have  had  a  Syracusan  garrison^  but  it 
clearly  was  not  incorporated  with  the  Syracusan  territory. 
The  com  of  both  Hybla  and  Inessa  was  burned ;  but  no  Ravages 
attempt  was  made  on  the  towns  themselves  K    After  these  |^  ^ess*. 
exploits,  the  army  marched  back  to  Eatan£.    There  they 
found  reinforcements  from  Athens.  They  had  come  speedily, 
horsemen  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  a  small 
body  to  cope  with  such  a  force  of  the  same  kind  as  Syra- 
cuse could  put  into  the  field.    Of  their  captain^  Eallistratos 
son  of  Empedos^  we  shall  hear  when  the  fate  of  Athens  in 
Sicily  has  become  no  longer  doubtful  ^.     The  horsemen  Coming 
brought  with  them  their  accoutrements,  but  no  horses ;  horsemen, 
those  were  to  be  bought  in  the  land  of  horses  \    There 

*  See  above,  pp.  35,  159. 

■  Thuc.  vi.  94. 3 ;  kxifpow  M  KtrrSpiwa  StircXcDr  w6Ki(riia,  Koi  wpoeayay6' 
/gtwtH  6/w\oyiq,  Awfiffcar,  Thucydides  did  not  expect  his  readers  to  have 
heard  of  Centuripa,  any  more  than  of  Hykkara  in  c.  6a.  3.  Most  likely 
he  had  never  heard  of  those  towns  himself  till  he  heard  of  these  particular 
facts  aboat  them.  He  therefore  gives  them  no  article.  Inessa,  which  had 
played  so  great  a  part  in  Sicilian  history,  he  knew  even  when  writing  his 
earlier  books.  To  Inessa  therefore  he  gave  the  article  (see  p.  34).  Much 
«f  the  life  of  a  great  original  writer  is  lost  when  these  delicacies  are 
neglected  in  modem  reprodoctions. 

»  lb. 
,    *  His  name  is  preserved  by  Paosanias,  vii.  16.  4. 

*  lb.  4 :  ^cv  rSw  fvs-ctfr,  /icrcl  aitfwp,  &t  alr^ty  twww  wopie$^aofUrvy, 
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CHAP.  vm.  came  also  thirty  horse-bowmen,  of  what  nation  we  are  not 

told,  and  three  hundred  talents  of  silver. 
The  at-  Nikias  had  now  at  last,  what  he  had  so  long  talked  of, 

piann^^  Something  like  a  body  of  Athenian  horsemen.  For  horses 
they  had  yet  to  wait  a  little  while ;  bnt  the  news  reached 
Syracnse  that  the  Athenian  horsemen  were  come,  and  that  a 
real  attack  on  the  city  was  about  to  be  made  ^.  Nikias  could, 
for  very  shame,  loiter  no  longer.  The  attack  was  at  last 
to  be  made ;  and,  after  all,  it  was  made  without  the  help 
of  the  cavalry  whose  absence  had  been  made  the  excuse  for 
putting  it  off  so  long.  It  was  indeed  to  be  made  in  a 
shape  in  which  the  horsemen  could  give  no  g^reat  help. 
In  short,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  original  plan  of  Lama- 
chos  was  at  last  to  be  carried  out.  It  was  to  be  carried 
out  against  Syracuse  strengthened  in  her  defences  and  made 
hopeful  by  Athenian  delay.  Did  no  one  at  Athens  ask 
why  it  had  not  been  carried  out  eight  months  before,  when 
Syracuse  had  done  nothing  to  strengthen  herself,  when  she 
was  still  cowed  by  fear  of  the  mighty  armament  with 
which  her  people  had  now  grown  familiar  and  which  they 
had  learned  to  despise  ? 


§  4.    TAe  Athenian  Siege  of  Syracuee. 
B.O.  414* 

Spriiig^i4.  In  this  second  stage  of  the  war,  the  first  part  of  it  that 
can  be  called  a  siege,  the  fighbing-ground  is  altogether 
changed  from  the  site  of  the  short  winter-campaign.  We 
have  just  now  little  to  do  with  the  Great  Harbour  or  with 
the  ground  to  the  west  of  it.  There  was  the  site  of  the 
first  Athenian  encampment  and  the  first  Athenian  naval 
station;  there  the  first  battle  had  been  fought  between 
Athenians  and  Syracusans.    Now  the  battle-ground  is  the 

^  Hiiio.  vi.  96.  I ;  <&t  Ivi^orro  roCt  r€  lwwia$  Ifttm^rat  rets  *A0riwalot9  mi 
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hill  itself.    It  is  on  the  height  that  the  invaders  and  de-  chap.  vni. 
fenders  of  Syraense  meet  in  arms ;  it  is  there  that  they  The  hiU 
build  their  forts,  that  they  raise  their  walls   and  their  ^^  of 
connter- walls,  to  hem  in  the  city  or  to  save  it  from  being  ^•"f^«^ 
hemmed  in.    The  side  too  of  the  attack  is  changed.    Syra-  The  pl*n 


cuse  is  now  assailed  from  the  north.     The  Athenian  ships  ohotM^ 

are  moored,  not  in  the  Great  Harbour  but  by  the  pen-  ^  *^" 

.  .  .  nedoui. 

insula  of  Thapsos;  the  side  by  which  the  invaders  make 
their  way  on  to  the  hill  is  now  the  northern  side.  All 
this^  we  may  be  sure,  was  the  original  plan  of  Lamachos ; 
only^  after  so  long  a  time^  it  had  become  &r  harder  to 
carry  it  out  than  when  Lamachos  first  proposed  it. 

The  extreme  western  part  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse  now  S^ipolai 
becomes  for  a  while  the  centre  of  our  military  narrative,  f^  ^^^ 
It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  Thucydides  uses  the  word 
Euryalos  at  all,  or  the  word  £pipolai  in  the  account  of  any 
military  operation^.  The  meaning  of  those  words  we  de- 
fined long  ago  when  fixing  the  general  topography  of 
Syracuse'.  Epipolai  seems  always  to  mean  so  much  of 
the  hill  of  Syracuse  as  had  not  yet^  at  the  time  spoken  of, 
been  taken  within  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse.  Eury- 
alos^  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  the  site  of  the  future 
castle  of  Dionysios  on  the  neck  or  isthmus  between  the 
hill  of  Syracuse  and  the  hill  of  Belvedere,  Its  works^ 
above  ground  and  below^  stretch  on  to  the  western  part 
of  the  triangular  hill^  and  thus  enable  us  to  fix  the 
point  with  which  we  have  immediately  to  deal  \  We  ^tberto 
noticed  long  ago^  the  strange  fact  that  this  most  im*  fended, 
portant  point  was  still  open  for  either  the  invaders  of 
Syracuse  or  her  defenders  to  take  possession  of.  There 
is  nothing  to  make  us  think  that  this  end  of  the  hill  was 
as  yet  occupied  at  all;  there  is  nothing  to  imply  either 
fortress  or  dwelling  west  of  the  quarters  which  had  been 

*  See  Ti.  75.  I.  *  See  toL  i.  p.  578, 

*  See  Appendix  XTTT.  «  See  vol.  L  p.  58a. 
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CHAP.  Tm.  ]ast  taken  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  amazing 
that  it  should  be  so.  One  wonld  have  expected  that  both 
the  point  of  Eoiyalos  and  the  hiU  of  Belvedere  beyond 
it  would  have  been  occupied  as  Syraeusan  outposts,  at 
the  very  least  as  places  for  watchers.  One  might  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  been  so  employed  from  the 
first  moment  that  the  Corinthian  settlers  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  hilL  Or,  if  the  Syracusans  had  failed  to  do  so 
up  to  this  time,  one  would  have  thought  that  they  would, 
among  their  other  preparations,  have  repaired  this  omission 
as  soon  as  an  Athenian  attack  began  to  be  feared.  We 
can  only  say  that  we  find  in  our  story  no  hint  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Neither  invaders  nor  defenders  are  spoken  of 
as  having,  up  to  this  time,  done  anything  on  this  most 
important  site.  In  their  first  campaign  of  Polichna  the 
Athenians  had  made  no  attempt  on  the  hill  at  all,  and  the 
works  of  defence  which  the  Syracusans  had  carried  on 
during  the  winter  had  touched  only  those  parts  of  the  hiU 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  city.  They  had  fenced  in  Teme- 
nites ;  they  had  done  nothing  to  Euryalos. 

Now  at  last  the  importance  of  the  higher  ground 
was,  at  the  same  moment,  fully  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  both  sides.  Lamachos,  we  may  be  sure,  had 
marked  the  post  from  the  beginning;  but  it  was  only 
now  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  any  practical  use  of 
his  sharpsightedness.  His  attackmg  instinct  was  met^ 
somewhat  slowly,  by  the  defensive  instinct  of   Hermo- 

The  new     krat§s.    The  vote  to  lessen  the  number  of  generals  had 

^SSS^  come  into  force.    At  the  election  lately  held,  Hermokrates 
himself  had  been  chosen  with  two  colleagues,  Herakleid^ 

Name  of    and  Sikanos^    The  last  name  is  worth  noting.     It  was 
not  uncommon  for  a  Greek  to  bear  as  his  personal  name 

^  The  names  are  given,  prematurely  as  I  think  (lee  abore,  p.  178),  in 
0.  73.    They  a{^>ear  now  (96.  3)  as  haying  joet  come  into  Moo;  ol  wtpi 


l^kanof. 
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the  name  of  some  Oreek  people  other  than  his  own ;  Lake-  ohap.  titl 
daimonios  son  of  KimAn  was  a  type  of  a  class.     Here  we 
have  a  Oreek  bearing  the  name^  not  of  some  other  Greek 
people,  but  of  barbarian  neighbours.    We  shall  hear  again  Hermo- 
of  both  the  colleagues  of  Hermokrat^,  but  it  was  clearly  leader, 
himself  who  was  the  guiding  spirit.     He  at  least  under- 
stood the  importance  of  Epipolai  in  general  and  of  the 
specially  commanding  spot  of  Euryalos.     He  understood 
the  likelihood  that  the  next  Athenian  attack  would  be  on 
the  hill,  and  that  it  would  take  the  form  of  an  attempt 
to  hem  in  the  city  by  a  wall  ^.    And  the  coming  of  the 
Athenian  horsemen  made  it  plain  that  the  attack  was 
not  likely  to  be  much  longer  put  oS.    To  meet  a  danger  Epipolai 
of  this  kind^  Hermokrat^  saw  that  a  Syracusan  occupa-  oupieA^ 
tion  of  Epipolai,  and  specially  of  Euryalos^  was  the  only 
means.    It  was  not  enough  to  have  fenced  in  Temenit^ ; 
the  Syracusan  occupation  must  be  carried  further  west. 
Early  therefore  in  his  term  of  office  he  began  to  take 
measures  to  that  end.     On  a  certain  fixed  day  the  generals 
called   out  the   whole  force   of   the  city  to  a   general 
review  and  weaponsiow  to  be  held  at  daybreak  in  the 
meadow  by  the  Anapos.    The  whole  military  population  The  Sym- 
of  Syracuse  came  together  as  appointed,  and  the  first  J2^!^©cl ; 
act  of  Hermokrates  was  to  tell  off  a  chosen  force  for 
the  special  service  of  guarding  Epipolai,  no  doubt  with 
a  view  to  its  more  thorough  occupation.    Six  hundred  ^^""^ 


picked  men  of  the  heavy-armed  were  put  under  the  com-  m  hun- 
mand  of  Diomilos,  an  exile  from  Andros,  an  enemy  doubt- 
less of  Athens  in  the  home  politics  of  his  island.    This 


'  Thneydides  (vL  96.  i)  bringf  in  the  determinatioii  with  some  solemnity, 
and  it  is  now  that  he  gives  the  definition  of  'EmwoKal  which  I  have  quoted 
in  vol.  i.  p.  578  ;  vofdffcan'a,  Iclr  /ci)  rwr  'KmvoXaV  xpartfcwrtw  of  'AOrinuoi 
.  .  .  olx  Ar  fitfSiwt  a^  o^  ct  irporoiVro  liAxQ*  ^^orttxKrOnrat,  9itPoowrro 

06rrts  of  woKifuoi*   oO  ydp  haf  SiXX^  7c  abrc^s  9vnj$iji^(U,    AearBAvttv  dra- 
fi6pr*f  was  exactly  what  the  Athenians  did. 

VOL.  in*  P 
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OHAP.  niT.  chosen  band  wa3  to  undertake  the  guard  of  Epipolai  and 
to  stand  ready  for  any  special  and  pressing  duty  ^.  Before 
they  could  reach  the  post  for  which  they  were  destined, 
a  special  and  pressing  duty  indeed  called  for  their  ser- 
vices and  for  those  of  every  man  in  Syracuse  who  could 
bear  arms. 

The  war  was  now  at  last  really  about  to  begin.     Syra- 
cuse had  now  to  test  the  strength  of  the  preparations  which 
she  had  so  long  been  maldng  in  the  teeth  of  enemies  who, 
after  the  child's  play  of  months,  were  now  coming  against 
her  in  earnest.    We  must  never  forget  that  Nikias,  utterly 
unfit  as  he  was  for  the  post  in  which  he  was  placed,  was 
still  a  brave  man  and  a  good  officer,  one  who  acted  with 
vigour  whenever  he  could  be  got  to  act  at  all.    And  the 
hero  Lamachos  was  there,  to  do,  after  so  long  waiting, 
what  he  had  so  wisely  wished  to  do  long  before.    Now 
that  the  work  was  to  begin,  it  b^;an  with  all  spirit.    While 
the  Syracusans  was  being  reviewed  in  the  meadow,  the 
The  Athe-  Athenians  were  on  their  way  *.    In  the  night  before  the 
by  night     day  fixed  for  the  weaponshow,  the  whole  Athenian  fleet, 
Katand.      war-ships    and   transports,  had  set  forth   from  Eatand. 
Their  course  led  them  into  the  double  bay  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Xiphonian  peninsula  and  the  north  side  of  Achra- 
The  land-    dina.    The  Syracusan  guards  at  Megara  must  have  seen 
on  ahore     them  as  they  sailed  straight  into  the  bay  of  Trdgilos,  and 
at  Le^n ;     landed  near  a  point  or  place  named  Ledn,  described  as  six 
or  seven  stadia  from  Euryalos  \    Several  landing-places  on 

^  Thuo.  Ti.  96.  3 ;  mraaiv  r<  8vA«fr  Ivoiovkto  icat  l^oMOctovs  XoyAdat 
rS^  6wXiT&¥  i^UpofCP  wpSrtpw,  «Dr  ifpx^  At6fu\ot,  ^vy^  ^  "Apipov,  Swwt 
rSnf  TC  'EvivoXfir  §Ujcaif  ^kcucis,  mt  Ijv  h  SXXo  ri  H^f  rax^  (w^ffr&nt 
wapayirotirrat. 

'  lb.  97.  I ;  To^Tfjr  Tijt  w/eris  ry  iwiyiytfOfUry  ^fUftq,,  That  is,  tbe 
Atheniana  reached  the  hiU  on  the  Hune  morning  as  the  reriew.  See 
Arnold*!  two  notet . 

'  lb. ;  ikoBor  alro^  wtarrl  4j9ti  rf  mpar^ftan  ir  r^  Karimft  9%^^^ 
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that  flat  coast  might  answer  the  description.     At  Le6n,  chap.  vm. 
whatever  and  wherever  it  was,  the  army  landed,  and  the  ^i^|[*^^j 
ships  sailed  back  to  the  station  which  had  been  fixed  for  I1i*i«08. 
them,  the  low^peninsnla  of  Thapsos  with  its  lower  isthmus. 
This  last  was  fenced  off  with  a  palisade,  and  the  ships  were 
moored,  perhaps  on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus,  where 
there  is  something  that  might  be  called  a  harbour  \    This 
is  the  side  awaj  from  Syracuse ;  but  it  seems  better  suited 
for  the  purpose  than  the  open  beach  of  the  isthmus  on  the 
south  side  or  than  the  clifib  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
the  peninsula  itself.     It  is  no  less  within  full  view  of 
Syracuse;  the  voyage  round  Thapsos  is  not  long;  the  ships 
could  even  be  dragged  across  the  isthmus  without  much 
difficulty. 

The  Athenian  land-force,  once  on  shore,  did  not  loiter.  The  land- 
With  a  swift  pace,  as  though  they  were  charging  thcapthe^ 
Modes  at  Marathdn^  they  made  their  way  over  the  low  ^J^^^g 
but  somewhat  rough  ground,  the  present  lands  of  Targia,  from  the 
between  their  landing-place  and  the  path  up  the  hill  close 
by  Euryalos.    They  reached  a  spot  where,  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  hill-side,  the  ascent  over  the  small  terrace 
between  the  first  rise  and  the  high  ground  above  would, 
when  there  was  as  yet  no  wall  or  castle,  be  in  no  way 
specially  hard.    It  is  the  very  spot  where  the  northern  CmUo  of 
wall  of  Dionysios  breaks  off  from  his  castle.    It  is  a  strange     ^^"^ 
thought  that  the  man  who  lived  to  build  wall  and  castle 
must  at  this  time  have  been  an  undistinguished  soldier  in 
the  Syracusan  ranks.     He  may  even  have  been  one  of  the 

MorA  rhv  Aiwra  jKoXoi^/icyor  . .  .  ai^  to^  vc(o^  dMofiifidaarrtt.  On  the 
I>oiiti<m  of  Le6n  lee  Appendix  XIIT. 

^  Thuo.  vi  97.  I ;  rms  r§  ravalr  h  ri^  ^ixffoy  ita$op/uffdfi€roi .  •  •  «a2  4 
fiir  waurutht  arparht  rSm  'ABrp^aiom  h  rg  96;f^f  Uaaravpot^dfuwot  rdr 
l0$fM^,  4<n^a(cr.  It  11  here  th»t  he  brings  in  the  deecription  of  ThApeoc 
which  I  have  quoted  in  vol.  L  p.  386. 

*  lb.  a;  6  8)  w^C^  M^  <X^<  9p6/i^  vp6f  7«b  'Enwok&u  Ct  Herod. 
▼L  iia. 

P  a 
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CHAP.  vm.  companions  of  Diomilos^  and  he  may  have  learned  the  value 
of  Enryalos  to  Syracase  in  that  day's  work. 

The  Athenians^  meeting  with  no  hindrance^  pressed  up 
the  hill.  Before  the  Syracusans,  busy  with  their  review 
in  the  meadow^  knew  what  was  going  on,  the  invading 
army  was  on  Epipolai  ^.  Unless  there  were  watchers  on 
some  part  of  the  hill  itself,  they  could  make  their  way  up 
without  drawing  to  themselves  any  notice  either  in  the 
Syracusan  city  or  in  the  meadow  where  the  forces  of  Syra- 
cuse had  come  together.  One  can  even  &ncy  that  the  first 
sign  of  their  presence  was  their  actual  appearance  on  the 

The  Syra-  south  brow  of  the  hill.  The  duty  of  the  six  hundred  now 
^11  was  not  to  forestall  an  enemy,  but  to  dislodge  him.  In 
that  duty,  or  at  least  in  the  attempt  to  do  it,  they  did  not 
&U.  As  soon  as  they  knew  what  had  happened,  they  led 
the  way  to  the  rescue.  The  rest  of  the  Syracusans  followed 
as  they  cotdd  over  a  distance  of  five-and-twenty  stadia*. 
The  ascent  of  the  hill  by  Euryalos  on  the  south  side  is  easy 
enough ;  the  actual  height  is  higher  than  on  the  north  side, 
but  at  this  point  the  whole  country  sweeps  gradually  up  to 
the  hill  on  the  south  side.  But  by  the  time  that  men  thus 
suddenly  called  to  action  could  reach  the  scene  of  their 
work,  they  were  naturally  not  in  first-rate  military  order  •• 
They  had  no  chance  of  occupying  the  hill  in  the  face  of  the 
force  which  had  forestalled  them  from  the  other  side.  The 
struggle  that  followed  was  naturally  an  Athenian  victory; 
Diomilos  and  three  hundred  men  on  the  Syracusan  side 
were  slain.  The  Athenian  loss — small  doubtless,  but  there 
must  have  been  some — ^is  not  recorded.    The  trophy  was 


Battle  on 
thebiU; 
Athenian 
viotorj. 


^  Thna  vi.  97.  a ;  <p$6w€t  iimfi^t  Kord  rbp  EipCtfXoy  vplv  robs  Xvptucofftotn 
oMayofUrmn  !«  rov  \H/twvos  mt  rff  i^trSurtcat  wapay€pMcu,  DioddroB 
(ziii.  7),  milled  by  the  night  voyage  and  by  the  later  night  attack,  fuidea 
a  night  attack  now. 

'  lb.  3  ;  \fio4fiijw  Vk  oTtc  SkKoi,  in  tiuurrot  ri-xows  cfx<>  ffo^  0^  *<P^  T^^ 
AiSfuKov  i^<ut6fftoi.    On  the  diitance  see  Appendix  XTTT. 

'  lb.;  Totadr^ Tp6w^ drtutrir^poif. 
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raised ;  the  dead  were  given  back,  and  the  defeated  army  of  cbap.  vm. 
Syracuse  withdrew  within  the  city. 

The  next  day  the  Athenians  began  their  Sjst  attack  on  The  Athe- 
Syracuse  itself.    An  attack  indeed  it  hardly  was.     The  in-*  ^i|^  to 
vading  force  marched  eastwards  along  the  lull  towards  the  ^  ^•^  ®^ 
city  ^ ;  but  nothing  came  of  their  march.    As  no  Syracusan 
sally  followed  the  Athenian  parade^  the  invaders  marched 
back — ^was  this  the  counsel  of  Nikias? — to  the  western 
part  of  the  hill.    When  there^  why  did  they  not  at  once 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  ?    Why  did  they  not 
forestall  the  work  of  tyrants  and  kings  ? — ^we  might  even 
say,  Why  did  they  not  follow  the  example  of  ancient 
Sikels? — and  make  Euryalos^  if  not  Belvedere  itself,  an 
Athenian   fortress '  ?     Th^  contented   themselves  with  They 
raising  a  fort  at  a  point  described  as  Labdalon,  a  point  on  LibSaon. 
the  very  top  of  the  clifEs  on  the  north  side,  looking  out 
towards  M^ara^     This  gives  its  general  position;  there 
is  nothing  further  to  mark  it  among  many  points  on  the 
hill  which  would  answer  the  same  description.      Only, 
being  dose  on  the  clifEs  on  the  north  side,  it  cannot  be^ 
as  has  sometimes  been  thought,  the  point  now  known  as 
BufEalaro,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  striking  points  of 
the  hill.    A  safe  place  was  needed  for  their  money  and 
stufE  and  all  that  they  had  brought  with  them,  while 
th^  themselves  went  forth  to  fight  with  the  enemy,  or  to 
hem  in  his  city  by  a  wall  across  the  height  which  was  now 
their  own*. 

The  Athenians  had  now  possession  of  Epipolai.  Their 
presence  there  was  a  heavy  blow  and  deep  discouragement 
to  the  city  which  they  now  at  last  really  threatened.  From 

*  Thno.  Ti.  97.  4;  vp^  71^  96\af  aMfi^  rj  Umpaltf  iwncarafi^yrts. 
See  Appendix  XIII. 

*  See  YoL  L  p.  580. 

*  On  LftbcUJon  see  Appendix  XIII. 

*  Thno.  vL  97.  5 ;  ftrot  cfiy  abroit  twvr*  vpofotcF  ^)  ftaxobf^i'Oi  1^  t«i- 
Xiovrrcf,  rots  re  cictitffi  lud  rots  x^/<a<riF  dvv^i^. 
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CHAP.  vm.  this  time  for  a  while  the  hopes  of  the  invaders  of  Syracuse 
rise  higher  and  the  hopes  of  its  defenders  go  down.  What 
might  not  have  happened,  if  Kikias  and  Alkibiades  had 
not  actually  saved  the  city  which  they  came  to  attack  from 
the  hands  of  their  wiser  colleague  ?  As  it  was^  the  success 
of  the  bold  stroke  which  had  won  Epipolai  had  been  the 
work  of  the  general  mass  of  the  Athenian  army,  Lamachos, 
we  may  be  sure,  foremost  among  them.  A  little  later  the 
special  arm  for  which  Nikias  had  so  long  waited  was  at  last 
Reinforoe-  organized.  Besides  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  unmounted 
hone.  horsemen  from  Athens,  there  now  came  in  three  hundred  from 
Segesta,  and  a  hundred  from  Kaxos  and  other  unnamed 
quarters,  some  of  them  Sikel.  The  horsemen  from  Segesta 
had  seemingly  horses  to  spare;  for  the  Athenian  knights 
were  at  last  mounted,  on  horses  partly  supplied  by  them 
and  the  Eatanaians  and  partly  by  purchase  ^.  The  whole 
cavalry  on  the  Athenian  side  now  reached  the  number  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty.  We  shall  presently  hear  of  them 
fighting  on  the  hill ;  we  should  have  liked  to  hear  by  what 
road  they  found  themselves  there. 

But  the  first  work  to  be  done  on  the  Athenian  side  was 
one  in  which  the  horsemen  could  have  no  great  share. 
When  the  invading  armament  left  Athens,  it  had  brought 
with  it  carpenters  and  masons  and  workmen  of  every  kind 
that  could  be  needed  for  wall-building  and  si^e-work  in 
generaL  They  had  had  a  little  practice  in  the  camp  by 
Daskdn ;  they  were  now  called  on  to  exercise  their  skill  on 
a  greater  scale.  The  real  work  of  war  now  began.  We 
have  seen  sailings  round  about  Syracuse,  and  plunderings 
and  encampings  on  her  soil;  we  have  seen  several  skir- 
mishes, and  one  battle.  But  Syracuse  herself  has  as  yet 
been  untouched;  she  is  now  to  be  touched  very  nearly 
indeed.    We  now  at  last  come  to  a  si^e.    A  si^^,  in  the 

^  Thue.  Ti.  98.  I. 
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minds  both  of  Athenians  and  of  Syracnsans^  meant  the  ohap.  vm. 
hemming  in  of  the  city  by  a  wall.  If  such  a  wall  were  built  The  Athe- 
right  across  the  hill^  and  carried  down  to  the  sea  on  each  "^^^  ^ 
side^  to  the  bay  of  Trdgilon  and  to  the  Great  Harbour, 
nothing  could  go  in  or  out  of  Syracuse  by  land.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  fleet,  now  at  Thapsos,  but  ready  at  any 
moment  to  sail  into  the  Great  Harbour  or  anywhere  else, 
to  hinder  anything  from  going  in  or  out  by  sea.  To  the 
work  on  the  hill  the  Athenians  now  gave  themselves  with 
energy.  They  had  to  choose  a  place  where  they  could  hem 
in  the  city  with  the  least  amount  of  wall-building.  They 
had  to  find  at  what  point,  among  points  available  for  them, 
the  distance  was  least  from  the  northern  sea  which  they 
commanded  to  the  Great  Harbour^.  The  line  intended, 
so  far  as  it  lay  on  the  hill,  must  have  lain  between  the 
point  now  called  Scala  Greea^  the  steep  ascent  on  the  north 
side,  not  far  westward  from  the  wall  of  Tycha,  and  the 
easier  climbing-place  of  Portella  del  Fumco.  This  last  is 
a  deep  combe  on  the  south  side,  hard  by  the  temple  of 
Hfirakles,  famous  at  a  later  stage  of  the  war.  Between 
these  two  they  chose  a  central  point  called  Syka  or  the 
Fig-tree,  a  name  perhaps  kindred  to  that  of  Achradina. 
Here  with  all  speed  they  built  them  a  round  fort — kyklo9 — 
of  considerable  size,  strengthened  further  in  front — that  is 
towards  the  city — ^by  a  long  outwork*.  From  this  central 
point  the  wall  was  to  stretch  northward  and  southward 
across  the  hill  and  down  its  sides,  till  it  reached  the  sea  on 
each  side  of  the  hill. 

The  fear  of  being  shut  in  now  struck  deep  into  every  The  Syr»- 
heart  in  Syracuse.    We  may  suspect  that  it  was  rather  ^^^ 
through  somewhat  of  popular  compulsion  than  by  ttnyj*^^* 
judg^ement  of  his  own  that  Hermokrates  allowed  the  main 
force  of  the  city  to  go  forth  to  stop  the  threatening  work 

^  On  the  walls,  see  Appendix  XJTL 
^  See  Appendix  Xm. 
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OBAP.  vin«  by  giving  battle  to  the  invaders.     Here,  as  in  every  case, 

we  mark  how  inferior  in  military  discipline  the  Syracusan 

in&ntry  was  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Athenians.    This 

time,  while  both  sides  were  forming  for  the  battle^  the  Syra- 

eosan  generals  were  so  struck  with  the  disorderly  trim  of 

their  own  men^  that  they  ordered  them  back  into  the  city. 

Battle        They  left  only  a  body  of  horse  to  hinder  the  Athenians 

hm^en  •  ^°^  Carrying  stones  to  any  distance  from  their  fort  \   But 

Athenian    one  tribe  of  the  Athenian  heavy-armed,  together  with  the 
Ticioi|y« 

newly-come  cavalry^  set  upon  them  and  put  them  to  flight 

with  some  loss.     Kikias  had  got  his  horsemen,  and  they 

had  done  something ;  they  were  entitled  to  set  up  a  trophy 

over  the  renowned  cavalry  of  Syracuse  ^    For  this  their 

first  exploit  we  have  been  waiting  a  long  time;  their  first 

exploit  was  not  quite  their  last;   but  their  share  in  the 

strife  is  certainly  not  frequent  or  striking. 

The  Athe-      The  next  day  the  Athenians  b^^  the  northern  part  of 

bedn  to      their  wall^  bringing  stones  and  wood  for  the  work.    The 

tS^lJrth.   fi»^*  ^*  *^®  ^y  '^^^^  ^^  tAnght  Hermokrates  that  his 

wisest  course  was^  not  to  try  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  enemy 

by  force,  but  to  counterwork  it  by  a  wall  of  his  own^. 

First  He  determined  therefore  to  avoid  all  general  actions.     His 

oo^tor^  main  object  now  was  to  build  a  wall  south  of  the  fort  at 

SeW^T     ^y'"^^  *t  right  angles  to  the  Athenian  wall,  which  might 

hinder  them  from  ever  bringing  down  their  works  to  the 

Great  Harbour.    It  must  have  started  from  the  wall  of  the 

new  quarter  of  Temenit^,  seemingly  from  a  small  gate  in 

it  ^.    It  was  meant  of  course  to  stretch  to  some  point  west 

^  Thnc*  "vi  98.  3  ;  &t  Utptav  c^ci  r6  arp&rtvfta  iiumfffUwoif  re  nai  idt 
'  lb.;   liciiXvw  To^f  'iJhjpaimn  Xi$o^op€Tr  re  itai  AwoaMi9i^aff$at  /uutpO' 

*  lb.  4;  iiwUruf^  TC  Tiycb  Kei  rpomctim  rijt  Ivvo/iox^at  i<nffa€w.  So 
Flat.  (Nik.  17),  though  he  outa  the  stoty  very  short,  makee  the  oomment ; 
rphffOffOm  tk  mi  Ti)r  twwoy  r&i^  voktfiUitf  dfMxw  cTroi  Zokwcw^, 

*  lb.  99.  a. 

'  The  CTtt^fw/uL  t6  wap^  rifr  wvXiia.  oomea  in  10a  I. 
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of  the  soathem  wall  of  the  besiegers ;  and  it  was  at  least  obap.  vni. 
desirable  to  carry  it  to  some  good  point  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliffy  so  as  to  make  it  less  easy  for  the  enemy  to  torn  it. 
If  the  Athenians  were  aiming  at  the  Poriella  del  Fmco, 
the  Syracosans  would  natorally  plan  their  wall  so  as  to 
reach  the  cliff  at  some  point  to  the  west  of  it.  The  object 
of  the  counter-wall  is  set  forth  at  some  length.  If  the 
defenders  of  the  city  should  be  able  to  complete  it  without 
hindrance  from  the  enemy,  the  whole  object  of  the  Athe- 
nian works  would  be  thwarted ;  the  wall  could  never  reach 
the  Great  Harbour.  Even  failing  this,  they  might  do  some- 
thing. If  the  Athenians  attacked  them  in  their  work^ 
they  might  send  out  a  part  of  their  force  against  them ; 
meanwhile  they  might  be  able  at  least  to  defend  with 
palisades  the  points  which  the  enemy  were  most  likely  to 
attack.  This  would  draw  out  the  whole  Athenian  force, 
and  would  make  them  leave  off  their  own  work  ^.  The 
Syracusans  then  began  at  the  end  by  Temenites.  They 
built;  th^  palisaded;  they  crowned  their  wall  with  wooden 
towers.  To  find  timber  for  these  uses^  they  did  not  scruple 
to  cut  down  the  olive-trees  in  the  holy  precinct  of  ApoUon^. 
And  they  worked  on  unhindered.  The  Athenians  did  not 
wish  to  divide  their  force ;  moreover  it  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  them  to  finish  their  own  wall  to  the  north  of 
the  fort  at  Syka  than  to  hinder  the  Syracusan  wall  to 
the  south  of  it.  The  northern  wall  was  needed  to  com- 
mand their  communications  with  the  fleet  at  Thapsos. 
The  ships  there  had  not  stirred ;  the  Syracusans  had  full 
command  of  their  own  immediate  sea  ^.  But^  as  they  did 
not  attempt  any  naval  action  and  as  no  help  came  to  them 

^  Thaa  tL  99.  a ;  Moi  &fui  h  roir^  cl  hnfioif^cMV^  /Upot  iarriHfirttF 
airrou  r^ff  arpartSis  uai  ^$4a^tM  Ar  roSr  orttv/MMS  vpomraXo^i^dyorrcf 
Tcb  i^^dov^  huhon  tk  Ar  watoithimt  rov  tpntw  miarras  Ar  vpdf   oi^os 

*  lb.  3 ;  rdf  re  Mas  u6mr<mru  rdu  rffUi^Qin^ 

'  lb.  4 ;  In  ol  Sv^cM^iM  hipiroim  raw  w*fi  Ti)r  $6Xaffffar* 
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CHAP.  viiT.  bj  sea^  there  was  no  present  cause  for  the  Athenian  ships 
to  stir.  As  yet  all  things  that  were  needed  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  hill  were  brought  to  them  by  land  from 
Thapsos^ 

The  Syracusans  meanwhile  went  on  with  their  wall  and 
palisade.    They  carried  it,  perhaps  not  to  the  furthest  point 
that  they  aimed  at,  but  as  far  as  they  thought  needful  for 
the  moment,  while  the  Athenians,  engaged  on  their  northern 
Tlie  Aihe-  wall,  gave  them  no  hindrance  K     But,  if  the  besi^ers  did 
theater-  ^^^  hinder  the  wall-building,  they  struck  another  serious 
P^P®*-         blow  at  the  besi^ed.     Like  Witigis  before  Rome,  they 
had  the  command  of  the  elaborate  system  of  underground 
aqueducts  which    supplied   Syracuse   with   water;    these 
they  cut  off'.     And  all  this  time  they  were  also  watching 
the  Syracusan  works,  looking  out  for  a  favourable   mo- 
ment to  attack  them.     Such  a  moment  came  before  long. 
The  failure  of  the  Athenians  to  hinder  the  building  of 
the  counter-wall  had  stirred  up  the  Syracusan  tribe  that 
guarded  it  to  a  very  groundless  measure  of  confidence. 
Saooetefal  One  day  at  noon  some  of  the  guards  of  the  wall  had  gone 
on  the        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^9  others  were  taking  their  ease  in  their  tents ; 
^y'^f^f^  a  few  only  were  at  the  palisade  itself,  and  those  keeping 
wmll.  but  careless  watch*.     The  Athenian  generals  saw  their 

opportunity.     They  picked  out  three  hundred  chosen  men 
of  the  heavy-armed,  and  with  them  some  of  the  light- 

'  Thac  VI.  99.  4. 

*  lb.  100.  I ;  Ivcc8j)  roTf  tvptueooioit  d/Mro<Wwf  Mmi  fx^tP  S<ra  r< 
karavp&Ofj  xal  tfm^idfiri  nw  btoTttxiffftarot,  mi  of  'Afitptatot  a^oht  obic 

Koi  &fta  Ti^  jfo^  airrolt  wtpiTtixiCa^  kwwyititvoi.      The  Syracusan  wall 
east  and  west  it  ifwortix^fffMi,  the  Athenian  wall  north  and  sonth  is  irfpc- 

*  lb. ;  To4s  TC  ^x*^^  a&Twr  <A  h  r^  v6Xit^  (nrwofAtfidw  worov  CSarot 
47/i^roc  ^m^,  Zii^uftof,  Cf.  Proc.  Bell.  Ooth.  i.  19  (vol.  iL  p.  95).  These 
^X^^  forai  the  text  of  Schnbring's  treatise  on  the  Bew&ssarung, 

*  Thnoydidea  (ib.)  givea  the  noontide  pictore;  ro^  re  dKKovt  Svpa- 
uofftovs  kojA  amp^s  Stnrat  h  /ttinffafipiiff  /ml  nrof  md  h  r^  w6kiv  dv«r<x^' 
pffM&ns,  teal  rovi  4r  rf  vravpdfftan  i/'^Km  f^Kiirffoms, 
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armed  pat  for  the  ncmce  into  the  fall  array  of  the  phalanx,  ohap.  vm. 
This  party  was  hidden  to  go  at  once  with  all  speed  against 
the  Syracasan  works.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  divided  between  the  two  generals.  One  part  was  sent 
to  watch  against  sallies  from  the  city;  this  mast  mean 
from  Tycha.  The  other  division  marched  straight  to  the 
point  where  the  Syracasan  coanter-wall  started  from  the 
gate  in  the  wall  of  Temenit^s  \  The  three  hundred  went 
straight  at  the  palisade  and  took  it ;  its  defenders  sought 
shelter  within  the  wall  of  TemenitSs.  The  pursuers — 
seemingly  some  of  the  other  detachment  as  well  as  the 
three  hundred — made  their  way  in  with  them;  the  be- 
siegers were  actually  within  the  wall^  though  only  the 
newest  wall,  of  Syracuse.  In  this  exploit  the  men  of  Argos  Exploits 
are  speciaUy  mentioned;  they  still  joined  in  the  war  against  Aigeiwis. 
their  fellow-Dorians^  even  though  the  leader  by  whose 
influence  they  had  been  led  to  take  a  share  in  the  expedition 
was  now  on  the  Dorian  side.  But  they  were  driven  out 
again  by  force^  and  with  some  loss^  more,  it  would  seem^  of 
Argeians  than  of  Athenians  K  To  take  Syracuse  by  storm 
was  not  the  destiny  even  of  Lamachos,  much  less  of  Nikias. 
But  the  work  immediately  in  hand  was  done,  and  done 
thoroughly.  The  whole  besieging  army  hastened  to  the 
Syracusan  work,  they  broke  down  the  wall,  they  tore  up 
the  palisade,  and  carried  off  the  stakes  to  use  in  their  own 
works.  They  tiien  set  up  a  trophy.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  they  recovered  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Argeians  and 
others  by  force.  For  we  hear  nothing  of  any  burial-truce 
being  granted  by  the  Syracusans,  and  indeed  the  burial- 
truce,  a  sign  of  defeat,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  setting 
up  of  the  trophy,  the  sign  of  victory. 

This  passage  of  arms  taught  the  Athenian  generals  that 

^  ThQO.  Ti  100.  I ;  wp6t  t6  aradfmfta  rd  wapA  ri^  wXiSo.    See  above, 

*  lb.  a ;  rwr  'ApTciwr  rivh  alr^i  kqX  tv¥  'ABtpfoUm  o^  woXXol. 
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caAP.  vm.  after  all  the  southern  part  of  their  work  was  more  important 

than  the  northern.    The  next  day  they  b^;an  to  build  again 

The  on  the  south  side  of  the  round  fort.     The  place  of  their  work 

fortify  the  ^  described  with  some  care.    ''They  began  to  fortify  the 

pjj^^     cliff  above  the  marsh,  which  on  thb  side  of  Epipolai  looks 

dd  Fa$eo.  out  towards  the  Great  Harbour,  at  the  point  whence,  when 

they  had  once  gone  down  the  hill,  would  be  the  shortest 

space  for  their  wall  to  reach  the  harbour  across  the  level 

ground  and  the  marsh  ^.'     The  point  is  surely  that  of  the 

Portella  del  Fusco.    On  the  cliff  above  that  rocky  combe 

are  manifest  cuttings  and  smoothings  of  the  rock,  some 

of  which  we  may  fairly  take  to  mark  the  position  of  the 

fort  now  raised  by  Nikias.    The  building  of  the  Syra- 

cusan  counter-wall  had  clearly  impressed  the  Athenian 

generals  with  the  necessity  of  occupying  a  point  on  the 

southern  cliffs  with  all  speed,  even  before  the  wall  setting 

out  from  the  central  round  fort  had  reached  that  point. 

The  Hdra.  The  position  was  near  the  temple  of  HSraklfis,  most  likely 

with  the  short  combe  of  Fusco  between  the  two.    As  with 

the  Olympieion  below,  so  with  the  HSrakleion  above,  Nikias 

forbore  to  occupy  the  sacred  precinct ;  but  it  seems  that  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  enemy  was  made  at  least  an  excuse 

for  defrauding  the  god  of  much  of  his  accustomed  worship  ^. 

From  this  fort  on  the  cliff  they  must  have  built  both  ways, 

backwards  towards  the  Bound  Fort  and  down  the  hill-side 

towards  the  Great  Harbour.    The  wall  would  go  down 

from  the  cliffs ;  it  would  cross  the  lower  level,  and  would 

come  down  into  the  marshy  ground,  most  likely  near  the 

burial-place  of  Fusco,  now  crossed  by  the  road.    The  next 

stage  in  our  story  shows  that  on  this  latter  side  at  least 

the  work  was  pressed  on  with  great  speed. 

Second  The  besieged  now  made  a  second  attempt  to  stop  the 

JS^Srl^  works  of  the  enemy  by  a  Syracusan  counter-work.    The 

*  ThQO.  tL  ioi.  I.    See  Appendix  XTTT. 

<  See  Flut  Nik.  $a.    We  ghftll  oome  to  this  agwn. 
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Athenian  waQ  had  advanced  so  &r  to  the  sonth  that  this  ohap.  mi, 
new  work  was  made,  not  on  the  hill^  not  from  Temenit^  work 


I  the 

as  its  starting-point,  but  on  the  lowest  ground  of  all,  manh. 

starting  from  Oel6n's  wall  of  Aehradina.    It  was  in  short 

to  go  across  the  swamp.      The  Athenians  must  by  this 

time  have  carried  their  wall  down  to  the  middle  level  \ 

the  level  of  the  present  road  from  Syracuse  to  Tremilia 

and  Floridia.    Otherwise  the  Syracnsans  would  surely  have 

diosen  that  level  for  their  new  work  rather  than  the  marsh 

itself.    Being  forced  to  work  in  the  swamp,  they  did  not 

attempt  to  build  a  wall ;  they  were  satisfied  with  digging  a 

trench,  which  would  soon  be  filled  with  water,  and  defend- 

ing  it  with  a  palisade*.     Thus  the  place  of  struggle  was  Renewed 

again  changed.     It  had  shifted  back  from  the  heights  to  £^w  ^^ 

the  low  ground,  the  marshy  ground  between  the  great  fi^**^ 

hill  of  Epipolai  and  the  smaller  hill  of  Polichna.    It  had 

shifted  to  ground  which  had  come  within  the  range  of  the 

pursuit,  if  not  of  the  actual  fighting,  of  the  battle  of  last 

year. 

The  object  on  the  Athenian  side  was  now  to  master  this 

new  hindrance,  and  to  carry  on  their  own  besieging  wall 

down  to  the  water.     As  a  help  towards  this  end,  orders 

were  sent  to  the  fleet  to  sail  round  from  Thapsos  into  the 

Oreat  Harbour.     Nikias  was  now  disabled  by  sickness,  Siokness  of 

by  a  disease  of  the  kidneys*,  from  any  active  military  L,„nj^oho8 

work.     The  command  of  the  army  was  left  with  Lama-^®*^?® 

^  army  down 

chos  alone.     Before  dawn  the  Athenians  came  down  from  the  hilL 
the  heights.    They  crossed  the  middle  level  of  Galera  and 
Fusco,  and  came  down  to  the  actual  marshy  ground.    They 
carried  doors  and  broad  planks  of  wood  to  help  them  in 
crossing  the  treacherous  sur&ce,  picking  out  as  far  as 

^  See  voL  ii.  p.  143. 

'  Thuo.  Ti.  loi.  a  ;  iwtinavpoui^  ad$is,dp^dfitwoi  dvd  T$f  w6ktm,  M  fUaov 
Tov  tXow  nX  rd^pcv  &fia  vapitpvacw, 

'  lb.  103.  a  he  18  simply  8cd  da$iv€taip  ^oXeXci/i/i^or.  In  the  letter 
in  TiL  15,  I  he  himaelf  speaks  of  r6ff09  vt^rts. 
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Battle 
in  the 
swamp. 


CHAP.  vra.  they  could  such  parts  as  were  merely  muddy  and  not  alto- 
gether swamp  ^.  At  day-break  they  reached  the  Syracusan 
trench  and  palisade;  the  greater  part  of  the  defences 
gave  way  at  the  first  assault ;  the  rest  yielded  to  a  second  *. 
By  this  time  a  Syracusan  force  had  come  forth  from  the 
town,  and,  strengthened  doubtless  by  the  garrison  of  Po- 
lichna^  had  formed  between  the  counter-work  and  the  river 
Anapos.  The  bridge  by  which  the  road  to  Heldron  crossed 
the  river,  broken  down  by  the  Athenians  the  year  before, 
had  now  been  set  up  again  ^.  The  Syracusans  now  formed, 
with  their  right  wing  towards  the  harbour,  and  the  left, 
where  the  horse  were  placed,  towards  the  road.  On  the 
Athenian  side  the  general  took  his  post  on  the  left,  opposite 
the  Syracusan  right.  The  fight  began;  the  Syracusan  foot 
seem  to  have  given  away  at  once.  The  right  wing  fled 
towards  the  city;  the  left  made  its  way  alongside  of  the 
river,  hoping  to  reach  the  bridge  and  so  find  shelter  in 
the  fort  on  Polichna^.  To  cut  off  their  retreat,  Lama- 
chos  sent  the  same  chosen  three  hundred  who  had  taken 
ihe  Syracusaji  wall  on  the  hill^.  Where  the  combined 
cavalry  of  Athens,  S^^esta,  Nazos,  and  the  Sikels  were 
just  now  we  are  not  told.  But  the  Syracusan  horse  were 
there,  ready  almost  to  win  back  the  day  that  had  been 


^  Thoo.  vi.  loi.  3  ;  airrol  9)  wtpH  opBpow  tarvMrrts  <Ud  tSjv  *EnToXcDr  If 
rd  6/iakbp  ca2  IkiL  tov  IXovt  f  wrfXSfits  j}y  icai  (rrtpupirrarw  9^pas  teat  £^Xa 
wkBtria  iwi04rTts  itai  Iv*  alr&y  itafiailaairrti.  Here  the  dfuiXbv,  the  lower 
terraoe  of  Fasoo,  and  the  tKos  are  again  clearly  distSngniihed.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  vf/Xwits  ml  (rrcpc^^&raror,  the  most  solid  thing  to  be 
had,  mud  as  opposed  to  actual  water.  This  comes  from  an  eye-  or  rather 
foot- witness. 

'  lb ;  alpoOcof  HfM  t^  t6  tm  irradpttfMi  wkijir  Myow  mt  ri^  r&pp€¥,  mi 
ttn^pw  Koi  rd  {rvoXc<^2r  clXor, 

'  See  above,  p.  167 . 

'  So  I  understand  vi.  loi.  4 ;  nH  V  M  r^  ^Un^ft^  wofA  t^t  iroro/i^r. 
The  fighting  is  between  the  harbour  and  the  Helorine  road,  not  hr  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Anapos.  To  reach  the  bridge  they  have  to  skirt  the 
left  bank  of  the  river. 

*  lb.;  ol  rwr  'A^roW  tfMU^iM  XoTdSct.    See  lOO.  x. 
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lost.    They  not  only  drove  off  the  three  hundred ;  they  obap.  vm. 
charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  threw  the 
trihe  that  stood  farthest  to  the  right  into  confusion^. 
Lamachos,  seeing  all  this  from  his  post  on  the  left,  hastened 
to  their  relief  with  some  bowmen  and  with  the  Argeians, 
a  contingent  which  is  again  specially  mentioned  '.    And  Death  of 
now  the  hero  was  to  deal  his  last  blow  against  the  enemy 
after  a  &shion  more  worthy  perhaps  of  a  hero  than  of  a 
general     With  a  few  comrades  Lamachos  crossed  a  ditch, 
and  stood  exposed  to  a  body  of  the  Syracusan  horse  K   A  later 
account  gives  the  story  a  thoroughly  Homeric  turn.     The 
foremost,  perhaps  the  captain,  of  the  horsemen  was  a  valiant 
Syracusan  named  Eallikratea     In  answer  to  the  challenge  Alleged 
of  Lamachos,  the  two  met  in  single  combat.     They  were  ^mUt 
an  ill-matched  pair,  if  the  Athenian,  apart  from  the  body  ^^J^' 
of  the  heavy-armed,  had  to  meet  the  mounted  Sjrracnsan  KaUi- 
with  his  single  spear  or  sword.    As  the  tale  goes,  the  two 
champions  met  face  to  face ;  each  gave  and  each  received 
a  blow ;  and,  as  before  Ilios  or  beside  Begillus, 

"  Side  by  fide  thofe  ohiefb  of  pride 
l^igether  feU  down  dead*." 

With  Lamachos  were  slain  five  or  six  of  his  comrades;  the 
Syracusans  hastily  seized  on  their  bodies  and  carried  them 

^  See  Arnold*!  note.  I  suppose  we  most  aooept  fvk^  for  ^Xom^,  Cf. 
the  fvki^  Ilia  of  the  Syracusans  in  loo.  !• 

'  Thnc.  Ti.  loi.  5  ;  IScur  8)  6  AdfULxot  wa^Mfiu  dvd  rti^  tiem^fuiv  rov 
lotrrwr  furdi  ro^orSm  r<  0^  iroAAwr  mi  ro^  'Apytlmn  wapaXafi^, 

*  Thncjdides  (ib.)  says  simply,  kwtiiafids  r^pw  nvd  luii  fwrvBtU  fur' 
dXfysir  rSfi^  (vi^Zmfi^arrwi^  d'n0p{f<rKH  aifr6t  rt  /nU  whrt  f  If  *^  f**^  0^06. 

*  This  yersion,  whfoh  after  all  does  not  contradict  the  aoooimt  in  Thnoy- 
dides,  comes  from  Plntarob  (Nik.  18),  who  unluckily  does  not  quote  his 
authority.  It  is  dearly  from  some  Sicilian  source ;  but  it  makes  a  difference 
whether  it  is  from  Philistos  or  from  l^maios.  It  runs  thus ;  ^ofunmO^ 
6  AifMxof  ^Scrti  rwv  XvpattaiMrUtv  T<An  Ivmis  iwt^€pofthous.  i}r  9^  wpiho9 
a^rwr  EaXXiMfd'njSt  ^Mf  troAc/iurdt  Mai  ^/toci^t.  wp6t  rowrtm  km  wpokkffa^mf 
iiara<rr«b  6  Adfiaxof  ifwro/tix"!*^**  '^^  Ao^itfr  wXrjyifir  wpirtpat,  ttra  Ms,  m^ 
vftfvbr  6fu9  ff¥imwi$tu^  rf  KaXXucpAru.  Anyhow  we  accept  EaUikraite 
as  an  addition  to  the  small  stock  of  Syracusans  whom  we  know  by  name. 
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CHAP.  vra.  in  safety  beyond  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  Athenian 
army  pressed  on,  and  the  Syracnsan  horse  withdrew,  seem-» 
ingly  towards  Polichna^. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  Lamachos  really 
did  throw  away  his  life  in  an  actual  single  combat  at  such 
strange  odds.  But  even  in  the  more  sober  contemporary 
account  he  would  seem  to  have  risked  a  life  most  precious 
to  Athens  somewhat  rashly.  A  general  could  hardly  be  in 
his  right  place  when  he  found  himself,  with  a  few  comrades 
only,  on  the  side  of  a  trench  away  from  his  army  and  where 
the  enemy^s  cavalry  had  possession.  If  he  was  in  his  place, 
simply  leading  on  his  men,  the  Athenians  and  Argeians  must 
have  followed  their  general  somewhat  less  heartily  than  was 
Effeoto  their  wont.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  death  was  a  loss  to  Athens 
death  of     which  could  not  be  made  good,     Syracuse  might  keep  on 


her  defence  without  Eallikrat^ ;  Athens  could  not  hope  to 
keep  on  her  attack  without  Lamachos.  The  energy  shown 
in  every  Athenian  action  of  the  last  few  days  was  clearly 
his  work.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  hero  at  whom  the  comic 
poet  jeered  in  his  life-time,  but  whom  after  his  death  he 
learned  to  rank  with  Patroklos  and  Teukros  and  the  other 
worthies  of  l^^dary  times.  With  his  death  all  abiding 
NikiM  energy  passed  away  from  the  Athenian  camp.  The  one 
^^i^^iaiid.  S^^cw^l  T^ow  left  in  that  camp  was  Nikias.  Little  was 
likely  to  be  done  in  the  hour  of  sickness  by  a  general  who 
in  health  had  shrunk  from  energetic  action  and  thrown 
away  every  opportunity.    But  let  us  do  justice  to  him. 

^  Thao.  vi.  loi.  6;  Mat  radrovs  ftkp  ol  %fpaM6<riot  M^  xard  ^X^  ^^ 
rovffir  dpiri<nurrH  Wpor  rw  worafwd  h  rd  <l<r^aX)f,  a^ol  9i  Ivi^vrof  ^ 
Mat  rov  tfXXov  OTpttTt^/mrot  rOw  'ABfjvaUtw  dtrcx^^ovr.  All  this  looftl  pre* 
diion  ia  lott  in  Plutarch's  aooonnt;  he  does  not  distingniah  between 
those  Sjraoiisans  who  withdrew  to  PoUohna  and  the  other  Syracosans  who 
•ame  out  of  the  city  at  the  beginnfaig  of  the  next  chapter  of  Thaoydldes. 
On  the  other  hand,  did  the  fighting  in  this  quarter  suggest  to  Dioddros 
(ziii.  7,  see  Appendix  XI,  and  above,  p.  174)  or  his  informant  the  wild 
notion  about  the  Athenians  occupying  PoUohna  and  carrying  on  siege 
operations  from  theoce? 
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The  &nlt  of  Nikias  was  not  incapacity  to  act ;  it  was  chap.  vui. 
simply  that,  when  sent  on  an  errand  which  he  loathed,  he 
found  it  hard  to  screw  himself  np  to  the  point  of  action  ^. 
And  at  this  most  trying  moment^  he  acted  with  the  energy 
which  he  always  showed  when  he  acted  at  all. 

Before  the  Athenians  had  come  back  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  their  camp  on  Epipolai^  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Lamachos  had  been  brought  to  Sjrracuse.    The  news  raised 
the  spirits  of  that  part  of  the  Sjrracusan  army  which  had 
found  shelter  within  the  walls.     Some  of  them  put  them-  Fightiog 
selves  in  array  against  the  part  of  the  Athenian  army  which  ****    ®  *  • 
was  near  them.     This  would  be  the  main  body  of  the  Athe- 
nian left^  which  had  remained  in  its  station  after  Lamachos 
had  led  his  small  party  of  bowmen  and  Argeians  towards 
the  right '.    The  fight  was  renewed,  and  the  Syracusans 
were  again  driven  back  \    Another  division  of  the  fugitives  The  Syr*. 
who  had  thus  taken  heart  attempted  a  more  remarkable  ^tuck  the 
exploit.    They  seized  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  round  *^^<**- 
fort  of  the  Athenians  \    It  was  defended  only  by  a  small 
garrison  under  a  sick  commander;  but  its  assailants  ex- 
pected to  find  it  altogether  empty  ^    They  succeeded  so 
far  in  their  attempt  as  to  take  the  defences  in  advance  of 
the  circle  ® ;  and  Nikias  feared  that^  in  the  absence  of  the 
main  army^  he  might  not  be  able  to  withstand  an  attack 
on  the  circle  itself.     He  bethought  him  of  another  re- 
source.    Much  timber  had  been  brought  together  for  the 

^  Thao.  tL  102.  i«  They  «re  pointedly  distiDgaifhed  as  ol  wp^  rijv  w6kiw 
ainStv  rb  wfiSrroy  Karwpvy6ims.  Now  they  come  forth  dvd  t^  wSktcn  dra- 
$ap<Hf<r€arr€f, 

'  lb.;  drrcrol^arro  wpis  robs  mrd  ^^of  'A^cuW.  See  above,  p.  a 23, 
note  a. 

'  lb.  3 ;  dvo&ai|^dvr«r  ro^  IccT. 

*  The  itoiy  is  told  fiurly  well  (save  in  one  point)  by  Polyainos,  i.  39.  3. 
He  knew  what  the  icincKos  was.  Flntaich  (Nik.  18)  says  vaguely,  and  of 
the  weazy  Syraoosans,  9p6f»^  kipipctrro  wpds  rd  t«/x7  ''*''  'A^tkoW. 

*  Thna  vi  loa.  i ;  ^yo^tfuiroi  lp9/ior  aif^my, 

*  lb.  a.    See  Appendix  XUL 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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CHAP.  Tm.  building  of  the  wall ;   there  were  engines  also^  whether 

2^«y  •w    engines  for  the  direct  attack  of  the  city,  of  which  we  have 

bftck  by      as  yet  heard  nothing,  or  merely  such  as  were  needed  for 

the  wall-work^.     To  all  these  Nikias  ordered  fire  to  be  set. 

The  flames  and  the  smoke  kept  off  the  assailants  till  the 

Athenians  who  had  been  fighting  below  the  hill  came  back 

from  the  pursuit  of  the  Syracusans  who  had  come  out 

against  them  from  the  city  ^.     They  came ;  but  Lamachos 

was  not  with  them,  living  or  dead.     The  sight  of  those 

who  had  just  defeated  themselves  and  their  comrades  struck 

fear  for  the  second  time  into  the  hearts  of  the  Syracusans 

who  had  come  out  to  assault  the  fort    At  the  same  moment 

The  Athe-  another  sight  of  dread  met  their  eyes.    The  Athenian  fleet, 

entera  the  which,  while  all  this  was  going  on,  had  been  sailing  round 

^^^     Achradina  and  Ortygia,  was  now  seen  by  friends  and  foes 

making  its  unhindered  way  into  the  Great  Harbour.     The 

hearts  of  the  Syracusans  now  wholly  gave  way;  for  the 

second  time  they  fled  witiiin  the  city.     On  the  hill  and  in 

the  plain  the  Athenians  had  possession  of  the  place  of 

slaughter.     It  was  for  than  to  set  up  their  trophy,  and  to 

grant  the  burial-truce.     Its  terms  of  course  implied  the 

restoration  of  the  bodies  of  Lamachos  and  the  few  comrades 

who  were  slain  with  him  \    Small  are  the  chances  that 

the  funeral  urn  of  the  hero  of  Athens  can  ever  have  been 

brought  back  to  his  own  city* 

No  fbrilier  The  Syracusans  now  gave  up  all  further  attacks  on  the 
theAthe-  Athenian  works.  There  seemed  no  longer  any  hope  of 
nian  walls,  ^j^^j^  being  able  by  their  own  strength   to  hinder  the 

^  Thac  vL  I03.  a ;  reb  /n^xvvb  «a2  ^vXa  Sea  wtfil  rw  rc/xovf  fr  Morafi^ 

'  lb.  See  p.  935,  note  3,  and  Appendix  Xni.  As  the  ships  from 
Thapeos  oame  the  next  moment,  Polyainos  &oeies  the  anny  was  there,  and 
tiima  this  fiotfitU  into  4  d«d  9&ifnm  Hiatus, 

*  lb.  103.  I ;  nAt  rvcpois  imoawMtmi  M9oattw  roTt  XvpaMoc(ois  wail  ro^ 
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besiegers  from  hemming  in  the  city  from  sea  to  sea  ^.  chap.  vm. 
Now  that  the  whole  invading  force  by  land  and  sea  was 
gathered  together  before  Syracuse,  the  waU-bnilding  conld 
go  on  without  farther  hindrance.     It  was  only  by  help 
from  without  that  Syracuse  could  be  saved.     The  besieged 
perhaps  hardly  knew  how  much  they  had  gained  by  the 
single  blow  dealt  by  the  arm  of  KallikratSs  in  the  straggle  by 
the  trench.    The  besieging  works  could  now  go  on  without 
hindrance,  if  the  besiegers  chose  to  force  them  on ;  but  the 
spirit  within  the  camp  which  had  pressed  on  this  and 
every  undertaking  on  the  Athenian  side  was  gone.    While 
Gylippos  lingered,  perhaps  was  constrained  to  linger,  a 
n^;ative  advantage  only  second  to  his  speedy  coming  had 
been  gained  for  Syracuse  by  the  death  of  Lamachos.    Now 
he  was  gone,  the  besieging  works  presently  began  to  linger. 
But  as  yet,  while  the  north  side  of  the  wall  was  altogether  The  waII 
neglected  ^,  the  work  south  of  the  fort  at  Syka  went  on.  gonth- 
A  doable  line  of  wall,  a  miniature  of  the  Long  Walls  of  ^»^•• 
Athens,  was  making  its  way  from  Portella  del  Fu9co  to 
the  Great  Harbour  ^     The  besiegers  meanwhile  had  free 
intercourse  with  Italy  for  bringing  in  all  that  they  needed, 
and  reinforcements  were  coming  in  from  several  quarters. 
Many  of  the  neighbouring  Sikels,  who   had  been  kept  Sikel  and 
back  by  fear  of  Syracuse  and  who  had  thought  Athaiian  reinfarve- 
success  hopeless,  joined  the  side  to  which  they  were  most  ™«"*^ 
naturally  inclined,  now  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  winning 
side^.    And  not   only  the   land-force,  but  the  fleet  of 
Athens  was  strengthened  by  barbarian  help.    As  was  to 

^  Thac  mL  loa.  4 ;  ro/dffcarm  fti^  Ar  {ri  dro  rrfs  vapoi&crp  a<plffi  Zw&ii€on 
Immol  ywiaBoA  itoikvcM  rhfw  kwX  Ti)r  $6Xaff<raM  tcix<^/<^. 

*  This  appean  from  Thno.  Tii.  a.  4. 

'  See  Appendix  XIIL  The  &ot  is  brooght  in  (103.  i)  with  some  emphasis; 
wapSyros  fjirj  a^t  vcarrbs  rod  crpaTV&imrcn,  koL  tov  vwrrucov  Kol  to8  vc(ov 
,  .  .  dvrrc/x'C'^''* 

*  Thac.  vi.  103.  1 ;  ^XBw  l\  Koi  rw  SurcXfir  «oXXo2  (^fi/rnxoi  rots  'Afty- 
vaiott,  cH  wp^Ttpor  stpiwpShrTO,  They  come  (Tii.  57.  ii)  xarA  Sieuffopitif 
topattociiuv, 

Q  a 
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CHAP.  vin.  be  looked  for,  nothing  had  come  of  the  embassy  sent  to 
Carthage.  But  of  the  Etruscan  enemies  of  Syracuse  some 
fulfilled  their  promises  to  Athens.  Three  ships  of  fifty 
oars  came  from  Etruria  to  swell  the  besi^^g  navy^. 
Pindar  had  prayed  that  the  Phoenician  might  keep  aloof 
from  Syracuse^  and  that  the  shout  of  the  Etruscan  might 
never  be  heard  beneath  her  walls  K  The  Phoenician  did  for 
a  while  keep  aloof ;  the  shout  of  the  Etruscan  was  heard 
in  company  which  Pindar  could  not  have  reckoned  on. 

Despond-  We  have  now  reached  the  turning-point  of  the  whole 
^^^^[J^  struggle.  The  darkest  hour  of  Syracuse  had  come.  All 
hope  seemed  to  have  passed  away  from  her  defenders. 
Everjrthing  seemed  to  be  going  on  according  to  the  best 
hopes  of  the  invaders.  The  Syracusans  felt  that  by  their 
unassisted  strength  they  could  never  bear  up  against  the 
besieging  force.  Help  from  PeloponnSsos  had  been  pro- 
mised; but  of  help  from  Peloponn^sos  there  was  as  yet 
no  sign.  Men  looked  forth  from  the  besieged  city — ^now 
at  last  really  besieged  ' — only  to  see  the  Athenian  army 
encamped  on  their  heights,  to  see  the  Athenian  fleet 
moored  in  their  harbour,  to  see  land-force  and  sea-force 
moving  freely  on  any  needful  errand.  Meanwhile  no 
message  of  help  was  brought  to  their  gates ;  no  friendly 
sail  could  be  seen  upon  their  waters.  The  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Syracuse  altogether  sank;  there  was  no  spirit 
left  in  them.  They  began  to  turn  against  one  another, 
chargM  to  lay  the  blame  on  one  another^.  The  generals  were 
^^^.*of  course  the  readiest  victims.  What  had  come  of  the 
exhortations  and  professions  of  Hermokrates?     He  and 

^  ThQo.  tI  105.  a.    See  above,  p.  196. 

•  See  vol.  iL  p.  234. 

'  Thuo.  yi.  103.  4 ;  ola  tUc^  Mp^mnm  iwopofnnafy  xai  /loAAor  If  wfiif  wo- 

*  lb.;  ira2  y6p  riya  teal  ifW0if4ay  inr6  r&r  wap6vTww  kwcww  h  6\kij\avs 
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his  colleagues  had  done  no  better  than  their  despised  chat.  vin. 
predecessors.    The  former  generals  had  indeed  been  de- 
feated in  battle;    but  in  their  daj  of   power  the   city 
was  at   least    not   hemmed    in   by   the    enemy^s   walls. 
Hermokratfo  had  been  no  more  victorious  in  battle  than 
those  against  whom  he  had  spoken;  and^  with  him  for 
general^  Syracuse  had  been  put  in  fetters  like  a  prisoner. 
Either  the  generals  were  traitors^  or  else  they  were  pursued 
by  an  ill  luck  which  made  them  unfit  to  command.     An  Hermo- 
assembly  was  held ;   Hermokrates  and  his  colleagues  were  ^^  j^ 
deposed  ^     But  the  people  did  not  fall  back  on  t^®""^^^®* 
former  fashion  of  a  large  coll^^e  of  generals.     The  number  and  other 
fixed  at  the  last  election  was  followed.     Of  the  three  who  d^^. 
were  now  chosen  one  bore  the  same  name  as  one  of  those 
whom  he  succeeded.    They  were  H^rakleides^  Eukl^,  and 
Tellias. 

But  things  went  further  than  this.    We  must  remember  Negotia- 
that  there  had  all  along  been  in  Syracuse  a  party  &vour-  ^^^ 
able  to  Athens  ^    Its   members   must  now  have  grown  ^^j^^ 
bolder^  and  must  have  spoken  their  mind  openly.     And  Syraou- 
not  a  few  others  came  over  to  their  mind.     It  was  the 
common  saying  throughout  Sjrracuse  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  safety  except  in  making  terms  with  the  b^ 
si^^rs  ^     It  would  be  well  to  make  them  before  the  city 
was  wholly  hemmed  in  ^.     Messages  were  sent  to  Nikias^ 
messages  informal  perhaps^  but  still  avowed  ^.     It  would 
seem  that  he  made  some  d^nite  proposal  to  which  Yea 

^  Thac  vi.  103.  4 ;  rc^  (npanjyo^  i^*  £r  ttOroif  ravra  ivr4$ff  iwawray, 
in  4  hKmrxlft  4  *fio9offSi^  rg  U^ipm^  /9Aa«T^/«cnM.    See  Appendix  XIY. 

'  See  above,  p.  163. 

'  Thno.  Ti.  103.  3 ;  «o2  yiip  ol  tvpaieiaioi  woki/t^  fiiw  obxiri  Mfu(w  Ar 
9tpiy€y4<r0at,  in  ainiHS  oihk  dird  r^  ncXoirovHi<rov  d^Xia  Mtitia  4«<t  rd^ 
h\  \6yovt  Ik  r<  <r<^<nw  edrrott  iwoiowro  (v/ifiartMobt  ttal  wp6i  rhv  Hfiteiaw. 

*  Plut.  Nik.  18 ;  irpiy  fj  wcarrtXSn  AwoTtixtffO^rcu  rify  w6Ktv  ol6fui^$  Jefr 
y€r4a9<u  rdf  ScoXi^ctf.    This  imporUnt  remark  is  surely  from  Philistof . 

*  Thno.  vi.  103.  4;  itbpoMrtt  filv  Mfida  kyirtro  . .  .  voXXd  iXiytro  vp6s 
r<  lirco^or  Mai  wX§iv  «ard  rifif  'r6Xtw, 
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an  Msem- 
blycfOled 
to  treat. 

Effects  of 
suooeas. 


oHAF.  vm.  or  Nay  might  be  said.  A  day  at  least  was  fixed  for  the 
holding  of  an  assembly  formally  to  discuss  the  question  of 
capitulation  ^. 

It  has  been  remarked  over  and  over  again  that  few 
Greeks  could  bear  sudden  success;  such  a  prospect  as 
this  turned  even  the  sober  head  of  Nikias.  His  thoughts 
were  perhaps  not  so  much  of  the  glory  of  receiving  the 
submission  of  Syracuse  as  of  the  higher  good  luck  of 
being  able  to  bring  back  fleet  and  army  to  Athens  without 
having  undergone  any  serious  damage.  But  he  forgot 
that  that  blissful  result  could  not  be  had  without  some 
effort  on  his  own  part.  After  all,  the  utter  despair  of  the 
Syracusans  was  premature.  The  city  was  not  hemmed  in ; 
the  besiegers'  wall  was  not  finished  on  either  side.  The 
southern  wall  was  all  but  built ;  but  it  was  still  not  built^ 
but  only  in  building.  Of  its  full  length,  of  about  a  mile 
across  the  lower  level  and  the  marsh,  only  a  small  space 
close  to  the  sea  had  yet  to  be  finished;  but  that  was 
enough  ^  On  the  north  side  of  the  roimd  fort  still  less 
had  been  done.  That  side  had  been  n^lected  while  the 
works  to  the  south,  more  important  as  they  seemed  at  the 
time,  had  been  going  on.  Part  of  the  northern  wall  was 
finished;  part  was  half-done,  in  the  more  part  the  stones 
were  laid  ready  and  no  more^  As  the  southern  wall  did 
not  reach  to  the  sea,  the  northern  wall  was  still  further 
from  reaching  to  the  brow  of  the  hill;  towards  reaching  the 
sea  at  Trdgilos  it  had  made  no  way  at  all.  Syracuse  then 
was  not  really  shut  up.     An  active  and  wary  deliverer 


State  of 

thewaU- 

bailding. 


^  Thno.  vii.  3. 1.  Gongylos  (see  below,  p.  237)  is  spoken  of  as  icaraXafi^ 
aifTobt  w*pl  dwaXXay^f  rov  woKifUfv  fUXXoirras  kKtc\Ticid(€iw.  This  can 
hardly  have  any  other  meaning.  So  Flutaroh,  Nik.  18;  vo/n^TcXro  /aIv 
ai/Tois  iKteXfjffUi  vtfi  rS/r  wp^  rdr  Vudca^  iftoKoywy.    See  last  page,  note  4. 

•  lb.  4;  Gylippos  oame,  b^  f  kwrd  ftiw  Ij  ittrii  araUvif  Ifiif  dvcrcri- 
Xc<rro  rots  'ASrfviuois  h  rdv  /UyoM  AifUra  UwKow  Tcixof,  wXifi^  Kard  fipf^Xp 
Ti  rb  vpdt  rifif  96}<aa<Tair  rovro  V  in  ^kM/ww. 

*  lb.  5.    See  Appendix  XUI. 
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might  still  oome  to  its  help.  And  Nikias  knew  that  such  ohap.  vui. 
a  deliverer  was  on  his  way.  He  could  not  have  failed  to 
hear  of  the  confer^ce  at  Sparta,  the  speech  of  Alkibiad^s, 
and  the  preparations  that  followed.  Later  news  told  him 
that  a  fleet  charged  with  the  relief  of  Syracuse  was  actually 
afloat.  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not.  The  numbers  of 
the  relieving  force  were  very  small ;  it  was  the  enterprise  of 
a  freebooter,  not  any  real  putting  forth  of  the  strength  of 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  ^.  Presently  he  heard  of  the 
nearer  approach  of  a  small  detachment.  It  was  but  four 
ships;  four  Athenian  ships  would  be  enough  to  check 
them  or  to  watch  them,  and  four  Athenian  ships  were 
sent  K  But  more  than  this,  he  altogether  neglected  the  False  oon- 
immediate  woric  which  he  had  in  hand,  the  hemming  in  of  ^^i^.^ 
Syracuse  by  the  completion  of  the  wall  whicK  had  already 
so  &r  advanced.  The  truth  is  that  Nikias  came  imder 
the  general  law  that,  when  anything  draws  a  man  into  a 
state  of  feeling  or  a  line  of  conduct  which  is  unlike  his 
usual  habits,  he  is  carried  further  and  more  swiftly  in 
his  new  direction  than  other  men  K  When  the  heart  of 
Nikias  was  for  once  lifted  up,  it  was  lifted  up  very  high 
indeed  ^.  Hitherto,  if  he  had  been  unenterprising,  he  had 
at  least  been  cautious.  If  he  had  done  but  little,  it  was 
because  he  had  kept  guard  against  every  danger.  In  his 
present  frame  of  mind  he  did  no  more  than  he  had  done 

^  Thoc.  Ti.  104.  5  ;   d  9i  Siteias  wv$6/JLtyot  a^dy  vpo<nt\icvTa  {rvcpcrSc  rd 

Mtltieof  ^v\€ue^v  vat  kiroiitTO. 

*  They  are  mentioned  casnally  in  vii.  i.  2;  rSfy  'Am«wK  TCcr<r<SfMtfr  vtSty 
, »  .ks  6  Vudas  Sfton  9vy$av6fMtyot  oMw  [rvXivror]  h  Aotepois  ttyat,  dW- 
dTciXf. 

'  Compare  the  story  of  King  Stephen's  treatment  of  the  bishops  of  Ely 
and  Lincoln ;  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  y.  p.  289. 

*  Platareh  (Nik.  18)  brings  this  out  weU ;  6  9i  Vudat  tMs  a^^s  kcI 
vnpd.  ^w  inr6ripkpr%  wapim  P&yap  ml  r^x^  dvaT€$apfnjic^  .  . .  oidiwa 
rau  TvXimv  \6yov  Uxf  wpo<rwXAcrrot  oM  fpvKaitiir  IworfiaaTo  mBap^,  dXAd 
ry  muTcAwr  im^popwrBai  mi  MaTwf>pcvur$ai  ka$ifif  oMy  6  4r^  tldwXtwrt^ 
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CHAP.  vm.  before,  and  he  kept  no  good  guard  against  anything.  He 
had  once  shrank  from  action  through  simple  dislike  of  the 
errand  on  which  he  had  been  sent.  He  now  shrank  from 
action,  becaose  he  had  come  to  think  that  the  fruits  of 
victory  were  to  be  had  without  further  action.  A  few  more 
days  of  work  as  men  had  worked  while  Lamachos  was  living, 
and  no  help  from  without  could  have  saved  Syracuse  from 
his  grasp.  Those  few  days  were  wasted^  and  Syracuse  was 
saved. 

Plans  of  We  must  now  go  back  to  follow  the  course  of  Gylippos 
^  ^^^'  and  the  other  helpers  of  Sjrracuse  from  the  moment  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  vote  which  appointed  him  as  commander  at 
Syracuse  and  bade  him  concert  measures  with  the  Corin- 
thians^. The  language  in  which  his  appointment  is  re- 
corded shows  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  officer 
sent  by  Sparta  would^  as  such^  naturally  take  the  command 
of  the  local  forces  of  Syracuse  as  well  as  of  those  which 
might  be  sent  to  her  help  K  He  beg^s  by  giving  his 
orders  to  the  Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta  ^  They  wero 
bidden  at  once  to  send  him  two  ships  to  AsinS^  the  Dryo- 
pian  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Messanian  gtdf.  They 
were  to  fit  out  as  many  more  shipis  as  they  thought  of 
sending — the  number  seems  to  be  left  to  themselves — 
and,  when  the  time  came,  to  have  them  ready  to  sail  \ 
Somewhat  later  we  hear  of  two  Laconian  ships  as  taking 
part  in  the  enterprise.  It  might  ahnost  seem  as  if  these 
were  the  two  ships  sent  to  AsinS,  manned,  under  the  care 
of  (Jylippos,  by  maritime  subjects  of  Sparta  *.  The  Corin- 
thians and  Syracusans  now  left  Sparta.     Of  the  return  of 

'  See  above,  p.  261. 

'  Hmc  Yi.  93.  2  ;  T^ktwror  .  .  .  frpoorii^tarm  Afxunna  rots  Xvptueooiois. 

*  lb.  3  ;  ZAo  iikv  Kovf  rc^  KopurBlovs  kie4\€vir  ol  Wfiwcir  tit  'Affhr/fy. 

*  lb.;  Tcb  8)  XotvcU  wapaffic€vd{(a$ai  Saas  iiat^oovifTiu  Wfivcir  itai  trov 
Mup^  f,  iroiftat  dnu  w\w, 

'  In  c  104.  I  we  hftve  two  TiUcaiiiMi  ahipe  distinct  fiN>m  the  CorinthiMi. 
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the  Syracusan  envoys  to  Sicily  we  hear  nothing;    bntoHAP. vin. 
doubtless  they  did  return^  and  took  with  them  the  news 
that  help  for  Sjrracuse  was  at  least  voted  at  Sparta. 

The  next  thing  we  hear  is  that  a  fleet  is  assembled  at  Gathering 
Lenkas^  a  fit  place  for  the  centre  of  the  enterprise,  a  city  ^^et  at 
daughter  of  Corinth  and  sister  of  Syracuse.    The  number  l-®^*^ 
of  the  ships  charged  with  the  deliverance  of  the  threatened 
member  of  the  household  was  not  large.    Except  the  two 
from  Laconia,  all  came  from  different  branches  of  the  Corin- 
thian &mily.     Corinth  herself  gave  twelve;  her  colonists 
at  Leukas  gave  two  and  Ambrakia  three  ^.    They  met  at 
Leukas  about  the  time  of  the  events  which  followed  the 
death  of  Lamachos^  when  the  Syracusans  began  to  &11 
into  utter  despair.     Their  purpose  was  to  sail  to  Sicily 
with  all  speed  ^.    But  news  came  which  made  them  change 
their  purpose.    Rumour  was  busy  everywhere  in  the  western  Ramoon 
seas.     Men  spoke  of  the  successes  of  Athens ;  they  spoke  njan  s^- 


of  the  Athenian  general^  the  wise  leader^   the   chosen  * 
&vourite  of  fortune,  whom  none  could  hope  to  overcome  ^ 
Reports  reached  Leukas   that  the  Athenian  walls  were 
thoroughly  completed  and  that  Syracuse  was  hemmed  in 
without  hope^.     To  Gylij^xw  this  news  sounded  as  if  allGjlippos 
Sicily  was  lost;  it  would  be  labour  in  vain  to  strive  to  do  aSy]"ut 
aught  for  Syracuse.     But  the  danger  was  not  confined  to  ^  ■•^® 
Syracuse  or  to  Sicily.    Athenian  ambition — so  Gylippos 
had  learned  from  Alkibiad^s — ^went  on  from  Sicily  to  Italy 
and  to  more  distant  lands.     The  Greek  cities  of  Italy 
might  still  be  saved  ^.     On  that  errand,  the  only  hope  that 

^  Thao.  ▼!.  104.  I. 

*  lb. ;  0ovk6fia^oi  h  rijjy  Sar«AW  hi  r^xovt  fiorfil^ai, 

*  Plat.  Nik.  18;   ftty^ff  4  ^^  Sitfpoira  ro9  Mpartt^  wiarra  ro^  'A^ 
valom  Moi  arpmnfy^w  lx«*^  ^V^X^  ^'  t^^rvxun'  mi  ^pAmpiir. 

*  Thno.  tI  104.  I  ;  &t  airdts  al  iYftXim  l^rv¥  Z^ami  kcH  waam  M  rb 
ainh  hf/wcfJ^fUf  in  Ifiri  wmrrtkSn  dmnmixi^^f^^^ot  €d  XvpiMovffal  cl<ri. 

*  lb. ;  r^f  ft^r  2i«cAiar  oOtUri,  k\wi9a  cMtfiiay  cfxcr  6  rirXiwos,  rijiy  H 
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OHAP.  vm.  seemed  left,  Gylippos  made  up  his  mind  to  set  forth  in 
person  with  a  small  force,  leaving   the   other   ships   to 
follow. 
Voyage  of      With  four  ships  then,  the  two  Laoonian  and  two  Corinthian, 
7  PP<^    under  a  captain  named  Pyihen,  the  Spartan  commander  ven- 
tured on  a  voyage  which  among  Greek  sailors  passed  for  a 
piece  of  unnsual  daring.     He  crossed  straight  from  Leukas 
to  Taias  ^.     The  usual  course  along  the  coast  was  specially 
to  be  avoided,  as  it  would  have  led  him  by  Korkyra,  the 
Hif  stay     estranged  member  of  the  Corinthian  household.    Taras  was 
]^  yain '    friendly  to  Sparta  and  to  Syracuse,  and  he  was  able  to 
2J^^^jj  make  it  a  centre  of  action.     He  first  sent  envoys  to  Thou- 
Thourioi.    noi,  the  city  which  had  sheltered  his  banished  father,  and 
where  he  claimed  to  take  up  the  citizenship  which  he  had 
inherited  from  him^.     Thourioi,  a  oolcmy  either  of  Athens 
or  of  Apoll6n  ®,  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  Actions ;  the  party 
of  Athens  sometimes  prevailed,  sometimes  was  def eated« 
A  little  later  we  shall  find  Thourioi  strongly  Athenian^. 
Just  now  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  friends  of  Athens 
thought  Gylippos   too  weak  to  hurt  them,  or  whether 
enemies  of  Athens  thought  him  too  weak  to  help  them. 
Fotur  ships,  the  Thourians  thought,  could  do  nothing  either 
way,  and  the  Spartan  embassy  came  to  noughts     He 
then  sailed  southward  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  but  was 
presently  driven  back  by  a  fierce  storm  to  Taras  ^     His 
ships  were  damaged,  and  he  had  to  wait  a  while  to  r^t. 
He  hears    Then  he  set  forth  again  and  reached  Lokroi,  where  he 
porta  at      heard  a  truer  account  of  the  state  of  things  at  Syracuse. 
Lokroi.       rj^Q  ^^y^  ]j^  j^^^  learned,  was  not  fully  hemmed  in ;  the 
north  wall  of  the  Athenians  was  altogether  unfinished; 

^  Thuo.  vi  104.  I ;  5rt  rdx^ara  kw^paMfjaaw  rhw  ^Uwtw  h  Tdparra, 
'  lb.  a ;  9f€C0wodfurot  Mordi  Hfif  rod  varpds  vorc  troAiTflay. 
'  See  above,  p.  13. 

*  Thoc  viL  33.  5.  •  lb.  vi.  104.  2. 

*  lb.;  dfwaoMt  in*  dr^fuw  card  r^  T^pamw  mSAvot  ts  Uwvu  rwhy 
fUyat.    See  Amold'i  note. 
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it  WB8  still  possible  for  an  army  to  be  led  into  Syracuse  ohap.  vni. 
by  way  of  Epipolai  ^.     Something  then  might  still  be  done 
to  save  Syracuse  and  Sicily.     Still  Gylippos  did  not  think 
of  at  once  sailing  to  Syracuse  with  his  small  force.    What- 
ever was  to  be  done  by  way  of  relief  to  Sjrracuse  by  sea 
he  left  to  the  Corinthians,  more  experienced  than  he  in 
maritime  warfare.     He  himself  would  make  his  way  into  He  taiLi 
Sicily  in  a  less  threatening  sort;  he  would  gather  a  land-  ^       ^' 
force,  and  come  at  its  head  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  the 
path  which  was  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  news  that  Gylippos  was  at  Lokroi  was  brought  to 
Nikias.     It  was  at  this  stage  that  he  did  at  last  take  so  Foor  ihips 
much  heed  to  what  was  coming  as  to  send  four  ships  to  NUdft? 
look  after  the  doings  of  the  freebooter^.     But  the  free- 
booter was  too  quick  for  him.     The  Athenian  ships  were  Voyage  of 
to  watch  for  him  at  Rhegion ;  but  before  they  got  there,  aiong^e 
Gylippos  and  PythSn,  with  their  four  ships,  had  made  their  "^^ 
way  through  the  strait^  and  were  saiUng  along  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily.    The  first  point  at  which  they  touched  was  Aoeeadon 
Himera,  a  city  &vourable  to  their  cause^  and  well  out  of  the  ^        **** 
reach  of  the  Athenians  and  their  Sikeliot  allies.    There  the 
ships  were  drawn  on  shore  ^,  and  Himera  became  for  a  while 
the  head-quarters  of  Gylippos.    While  there  he  concerted 
measures  with  the  Himeraians  for  getting  together  what- 
ever land-force,  Greek  and  barbarian,  could  be  gathered  for 
the  relief  of  Syracuse.    We  now  incidentally  learn  that  the 
advice  of  Alkibiades  that  the  force  to  be  sent  should  con- 
sist of  men  ready  both  to  ply  the  oar  at  sea  and  to  act  as 
heavy-armed  troops  by  land  ^  had  been  at  least  partly  carried 
out.    The  men  of  Himera,  who  had  long  ago  refused  to 

^  Thno.  yiL  l.  i ;  ww0<uf6fitpoi  aa/^artfwi/firi  tTiobmavr^XSk  vwdvorcrfi- 
Xt^fUnu  al  Ivpdiccvcai  daiy,  dAX'  in  ot6y  re  tcard  rds  'EvcvoAcU  arpartq, 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  251. 

'  Thoo.  tU.  I.  3 ;  rcU  rovt  d^^Uucvow  iw  l/UfH^ 

*  See  ftbove^  p.  109. 
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cHAF.  vm.  help  Athens,  were  now  won  over  to  help  Syracuse.  They 
engaged  to  send  their  own  force  to  the  work,  and  they  gave 
panoplies  to  such  of  the  crews  of  Gylippos  and  Pythfin  as 
had  not  brought  any  with  them  ^.  Messages  were  sent  to 
various  parts  of  Sicily  to  ask  or  demand  help.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  we  do  not  hear  a  word  of  any  dealings^  friendly, 
hostile^  or  diplomatic^  with  Carthage  or  with  any  Phoenician 
place  in  Sicily.  As  for  the  Elymians,  the  horsemen  of 
Segesta  were  serving  under  Nikias^  and  to  chastise  or 
threaten  their  ciiy  would  have  taken  more  time  than  could 
be  spared.  But  from  Sikels  as  well  as  Greeks  help  was 
Contiii-  freely  sought.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  enemy  of  Se- 
s^UiMHM  g«6**>  ^  which  Gylippos,  as  commander-in-chief  by  Spartan 
"^^^**^  nomination^  ordered  *  the  Selinuntines  to  send  their  whole 
force  to  a  certain  point*  unnamed.  This  command  they 
obeyed  but  imperfectly^  sending  some  horsemen  and  light- 
armed.  The  Geloans  also  sent  a  small  force.  We  are 
surprised  to  hear  that  Sikel  feeling  in  northern  Sicily  was 
!^kel0  Join  turning  against  Athens.  King  Archfinides,  the  friend  of 
^y  WX*-  j)|,(j^^ug^  ^i|0  had  zealously  supported  the  Athenian  side, 
was  lately  dead,  and,  from  whatever  cause,  the  alliance  of 
Sparta,  as  represoited  by  Gylippos,  more  strongly  attracted 
the  fancy  of  those  who  came  after  him '.  A  thousand 
Sikels  joined  the  force  of  Gylippos.  The  largest  con- 
tingent was  that  of  Himera,  a  thousand  foot,  heavy-armed 
and  light,  and  a  hundred  horse.  The  crews  of  the  four 
ships  and  the  soldiers  who  had  come  with  them,  all  now 
in  the  full  amy  of  the  heavy-armed,  numbered  seven 

^  Tliae.  Tii.  I.  3;  mti  rott  U  Tfinrwir  rfir  gf  tr^^  tmSrma,  l#ai  n^  ^x^ 


lb.;  T«^  :itXMW9mtkmi  vi/^mtu  l«iXcvor  JuimtmM  ■■y^r^raj  I'  ▼> 


*  lb.  4 ;  rfir  SumAmt  rarh,  tH  mX^  9ft09fuir*p«m  wpo^xtf^  frec>Mi  \9m9 
rm  r«  *A^xm(im  vm^wrl  n^yirfiBi,  It  rfir  rwirif  lunkSm  fimwik^imf  rwwr 
mti^wAm  Mtbtm,  rms  'A0ifi^Uo  fikm  fr.  See  aboire,  p.  15S,  and  toL  fi. 
PP.3S1.  3S6C 
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hundred.     With  this  force  Gylippoe  set  forth  on  his  march  chap.  vni. 
for  the  deliverance  of  Sjrracuse. 

The  newt  of  his  coming  went  before  him.    The  ships  Yojage  of 
that  were  gathered  at  Leukas  were  now  at  sea;  but  one  ^"^  *** 
of  them^  though  by  some  chance  the  last  to  set  sail,  reached 
Syracnse  before  the  rest.    We  most  suppose  that,  while 
the  others  took  the  usual  course^  this  one^  by  a  still  bolder 
effort  than  that  of  Oylippos^  dashed  right  across  the  open 
sea^.     Its  captain   was   Oongylos^  a   Corinthian    officer, 
specially  zealous  in  the  cause.     He  took  on  himself  the 
task  of  bearing  to  his  straitened  brethren  the  message 
of  coming  deliverance.     It  was  the  very  day  which  had  He  reaches 
been  fixed  for  the  discussion  of  the  Athenian  terms  in  on  the  day 
the  Syracusan  assembly.     Men  were  already  g^^tihering  ^^^^J^jj^_ 
in   the   agora^  when  a  ship  was  seen  drawing  near^  a^y* 
ship  not  manned  by  the  enemies  of  Syracuse  but  sent  on 
an  errand  of  good  will  by  her  own  mother-city.     She 
must  have  made  her  way  into  the  Little  Harbour;  the 
Great  Harbour  was  an  Athenian  possession^  part  of  the 
Athenian  dominion  of  the  seas^.    If  the  Syracusan  fleet 
was  in  the  Great  Harbour  at  all^  it  must  have  been  cooped 
up  in  the  docks.     But  that  a  ship  of  an  enemy  of  Athens 
could  enter  even  the  Little  Harbour  seems  to  show  that 
the  Athenian  guard-ships  must  have  kept  a  very  care- 
less watch.     The  ship  of  Gongylos  reached  the  shore  in  He  brings 
safety,  and  its  captain  and  his  crew  were  soon  on  Syra-  of  help, 
cusan  ground.    Men  flocked  to  the  shore;  the  assembly 
was  forsaken  or  forgotten ;  instead  of  listening  to  speeches 
for  or  against    acceptance  of   the  Athenian   terms^  the 
men  of  Syracuse    hearkened   to  the  good   news  which 
made  it  needless  to  give  any  Athenian  terms  a  thought. 

*  Thac.  vii.  a.  i ;   ^^77v^of,  ilii  rwr  KoptP$lom  dpx^rron^,  /nf  n/f  rcXfv- 

A/inrov. 

»  lb.  V.  56.  a. 
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CHAP.  vm.  Gongylos  spoke ;  and  he  told  all  men  that  a  Corinthian 
fleet  and  a  Spartan  commander  were  on  their  way  to  help 
them^ 

No  farther  One  wonld  be  well  pleased  to  know  whether^  after  the 
of  t^ni  sndden  coming  of  the  Ck)rinthian  captain  with  his  glad 
j^h  the  tidings,  the  formalities  of  a  Syracusan  assembly  were  still 
gone  through.  We  are  not  told  whether  any  vote  was 
passed,  whether  any  answer  was  given  to  the  proposals  of 
Nikias,  or  whether,  in  the  xmiversal  tumult  of  joy,  all  such 
matters  were  simply  forgotten.  In  any  case,  a  practical, 
if  not  a  formal,  vote  of  the  people  of  Syracuse  decreed  that 
no  Athenian  proposals  should  be  hearkened  to,  and  that 
Syracuse,  with  the  help  of  her  friends  and  kinsfolk,  would 
still  hold  out.  And,  either  through  a  formal  message  or 
through  the  lack  of  any  message,  Nikias  must  have  known 
Continued  that  it  was  SO.  Strange  to  say,  even  now  his  eyes  were 
6den^^  not  opened.  The  Corinthian  fleet  was  coming;  the 
Nildaa.  Spartan  commander  was  coming;  but  the  vain  confidence 
of  the  general  of  the  Athenians  was  not  shaken.  The 
enterprise  of  which  he  heard  still  seemed  to  him  the  mere 
rash  imdertaking  of  a  freebooter,  which  he  might  safely 
despise.  The  northern  wall  might,  even  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, have  been  pressed  on  to  its  completion.  Failing 
this,  such  an  Athenian  g^uard  might  have  been  kept  at 
both  ends  of  the  hill  as  would  have  hindered  any  ally  of 
Syracuse  from  making  his  way  into  the  city,  at  any  rate 
without  a  struggle  for  life  and  death.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  done.  The  southern  wall,  all  but  finished,  still 
remained  all  but  finished  K   On  the  north  side  it  is  plain 

*  Thna  vii.  a.  i ;  KoraXafiiim  aMbt  ittpi  imoXkarfiif  rnv  wok4ftov  /UXkovras 
iiatKij<rtAff€tw,  9i9icit\va4  re  tcai.  9ap€$dp<rwt,  \4yMt  5ri  rijis  re  dkXai  $n 
wpoawXiowrt  mU  rhXttwat  6  KXccd^8«o,  AamiatficviMf  dwoarmK&mtif,  dpx^» 
So  Pint.  Nik.  19.  Dioddrot  ]mrm  ont  this  striking  ineideni.  See  p.  335, 
note  4. 

'  Thoc.  yii.  3.  4 ;  lrvx<  ^  ^irct  rodro  icaipov  ik^,  h  f  IwrA  ft^w  1j  6itrit 
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that  no  guard  was  kept  against  the  coming  even  of  a  free-  chap.  tdt. 
hooter^  and  by  that  path  more  than  a  freebooter  came  in. 

§  5.   TAe  Defence  of  Syracuse  by  Oylippoi. 
B.C.  414-4^3- 
It  is  hard  to  saj  how  much  of  the  movements  of 
Gylippos  could  have  been  known  to  Gongylos  when  he 
brought  his  welcome  news  to  Syracuse.     Gongylos  sailed 
straight  from  Leukas;  he  could  hardly  have  known  what 
had  been  going  on  since  Gylippos  had  landed  in  Sicily. 
But  some  tidings  must  have  reached  Leukas  later  than  the 
time  when  Gylippos  and  Pythen  had  sailed  for  Italy  with 
their  four  ships.    For  they  left  Leukas  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  no  use  trying  to  do  anything  more  for  Sicily;  their 
object  now  was  to  save  or  to  gain  the  Italiot  cities  ^.    The  Eff«ct  of 
Corinthians  at  Leukas  must  have  heard  the  later  news  of  G^^ 
which  reached  Gylippos  at  Lokroi,  the  news  that  Syracuse  ^^^' 
was  not  wholly  hemmed  in;   otherwise  they  would  not 
have  come  at  all^     Gongylos  would  therefore  be  able  at 
least  to  tell  the  Syracusans  that  Gylippos  and  Pyth6n 
had  sailed  for  Sicily  on  their  behalf;    he  could  hardly 
have  told  them  anything  more.     But  this  was  enough  to 
raise  their  spirits  and  to  make  them  give  up  all  thought 
of  surrender.    Not  only  was  their  metropolis  helping  them^ 
but  the  great  need  of  all,  the  Spartan  commander^  had 
been  sent;  that,  as  AUdbiades  had  said^  was  worth  more 
than  an  army  K    Presently  further  tidings  came  that  the  News  of 
Spartan  conmiander  was  in  Sicily,  that  he  was  on  hisp^^^^ 
march  towards  Syracuse,  that  he  was  drawing  near  to  the  ™  ^^7' 
city^.    And  the  commander  had  an  army  with  him.     It 

araZUtr  ^  Awer^riXtcro  roit  *A0fpmiots  h  r^  /UyoM  Xtftha  8tirA.o0r  rii^ot, 
wkijir  MordL  fipaxif  ri  t6  wp6t  rj^  $6Xaff<raif, 

>  See  abore,  p.  233.  '  See  above,  p.  234. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  aoo. 

*  Thtio.  fii.  a.  a ;  ^  y^  m2  kyt^  ^Srra  ijoMwiarro  airing. 
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CHAP.  vra.  was  not  a  very  large  one,  perhaps  not  a  very  choice  one, 
but  a  force  which  numbered  more  than  three  thousand 
men  ^  went  for  something  according  to  Greek  notions  of 
numbers.  But,  many  or  few,  the  Spartan  leader  was  with 
them.  Whether  the  Syracusans  at  all  knew  what  a  leader 
was  coming,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the  coming  of  any  Spartan 
The  Sjra-  satisfied  the  need  of  the  moment.  When  the  tidings  came 
goes  fortlT  *ihat  Gylippos  was  actually  drawing  near,  the  whole  mili- 
to^meet  ^y  f^^^  ^f  Sjrracuse  went  forth  to  meet  him*.  They 
could  have  done  this  only  by  marching  between  the  north 
brow  of  the  hill  and  the  unfinished  Athenian  wall.  But 
not  a  blow  seems  to  have  been  struck,  not  a  step  of  any 
kind  to  have  been  taken,  to  hinder  either  Oylippos  from 
coming  or  the  Syracusans  from  going  forth.  The  free- 
booter was  now  very  near  indeed.  Did  Nikias  so  trust  in 
his  own  good  luck  ^  as  to  think  that  the  enemy  had  come 
simply  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands  by  some  power 
fatvourable  to  Athens,  while  he  and  his  army  reposed  peace- 
fully by  their  round  fort  at  Syka  ? 
March  of  The  czact  line  of  march  of  Gylippos  from  Himera,  or 
rather  from  the  unnamed  trysting-place  where  the  forces 
of  Selinous  were  to  meet  him,  is  not  very  clear.  But  its 
later  stages  must  have  led  him  by  some  of  the  inland  roads 
between  the  steep  of  Thymbris  and  the  western  point  of 
EpipolaL  Having  taken  an  unknown  Sikel  post  on  his 
way^,  he  came  to  the  north  side  of  the  Syracusan  hill. 

^  There  were  700  of  hii  own,  iioo  from  Himera,  hone,  heayy-armed,  and 
light-armed,  1000  Bikels;  alio  (yii  i.  4)  HfXiwovrrUm  ru-h  ftXci  Mai  Imjt 
Mol  rcX^wr  iXiyoi,  who  most  surely  have  mastered  aoo  among  them.  Let  us 
hope  it  is  a  oopyist  or  editor,  and  not  Dioddros  himself,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  words  rw¥  'l/upaUai^  uoi  HntawQw  rptcx^Xlovt  (xiiL  7,  8). 

'  Thuo.  TiL  2.  a ;  ol  iiXw  lvpaK6aioi  lwtpp^$fic6y  re  Mti  r{f  TvXlww^  in 
dwamfcSfuriH  I^^Xtfor. 

'  His  c^rvx^o.    See  above,  p.  333. 

*  ThiicTii.a.3;  ^  WUrof  T^T€[al.T^«]T«rxof  lrTj»iv<5«y  TwrSoMAwr 
lA^r.  The  forms  of  the  name  are  endless  and  the  plaoe  is  quite  unknown. 
I  thsrefiore  IbUow  Holm  (G.  a  iL  40, 413)  inleaTing  it  namelesi.    IcToi  ii 
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He  reached  it  at  the  pomt  just  east  of  the  neck  of  Euryalos,  ohap.  vm. 
the  point  where,  not  so  rerj  long  before,  Lamachos  had 
led  the  besieging  army  to  the  occupation  of  the  hilL    The 
same  path  which  had  brought  the  first  real  danger  to 
Syracuse  was  now  to  bring  her  ddiyerance.    Where  the  He  goes 
whole  host  of  Athens  had  climbed  up  on  the  errand  which  uune  p«th 
WM  to  bring  Syracuse  so  near  to  her  overthrow,  the  de-  /Jt^Jj^ung, 
spised  freebooter,  with  his  hastily  gathered  force,  Greek  and 
barbarian,  was  to  dimb  up  to  save  her.     Had  Lamachos 
been  there,  Gylippos  might  haply  not  have  found  the  ascent 
so  easy.     But  with  Nikias  in  sole  command,  Nitdas  too 
pressed  down  by  sickness  on  one  hand,  lifted  up  by  vaui 
confidence  on  the  other,  no  more  heed  seems  to  have  been 
taken  against  the  approach  of  Gylippos  than  Syracuse  had 
taken  against  the  approach  of  Lamachos.   Gylippos  and  his  He  meets 

wi  mI  no 

following  toiled  up  the  path,  and  clearly  found  Euryalos  oppodUon. 
itself  undefended.     The  fort  on  Labdalon  was  not  near 
enough  to  stand  immediately  in  the  way  of  their  ascent; 
it  kept  watch  over  the  sea  by  Thapsoe  and  M^ara  rather 
than  over  the  inland  passes.    Nor  does  Gylippos  seem  to 
have  met  with  any  opposition  from  the  garrison  of  Lab- 
dalon in  his  march  along  the  hill.    As  the  Athenian  wall  The  Syni- 
to  the  north  was  unfinished,  the  course  along  the  edge  of  meet  him. 
the  hill  was  open;  he  went  on  unchecked,  till  the  Syra- 
cusans,  equally  unchecked,  met  him.     The  deliverer  had 
come,  and  he  was  not  one  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet.    It  was  as  a  deliverer  that  he  came ;  but  he  could 
be  a  deliverer  only  by  acting  as  a  master;  and  it  was  as 

»  real  place,  being  quoted  by  Stephen  ai  <ppo6pio»  "StictXiaf  from  the  dxth 
book  of  Philistoe — I  wish  it  was  a  ''  fragment,"  as  Arnold  calls  it — ^that  in 
wbich  he  dealt  with  the  Athenian  nege.  Bat  we  cannot  be  snre  that  this 
is  the  place.     Anyhow  it  is  not  the  lato  of  Count  Roger.     See  rol.  L 

p.  121. 

Dioddros  (xiii  8)  says  at  this  stage— it  has  an  odd  sound  after  the  men- 
tion of  Sikans  Jnst  before  ■  -wvOSfuroi  8*  of  SorcXot  rj^  wapowriay  dlnw,  Iwi- 
9kiMM»<n  To^  ^fiUrns  dniXor.  This  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  Gylippos ; 
it  is  the  story  in  Thnc  vii  5a.  a. 

VOL.  ni.  E 
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CHAP.  vnL 


Gylippot 
takes  the 
ccMniiiMid; 


ment  of 

theAthe- 

nUm. 


Proposals 
of  Gylip- 
pos. 


a  master  that  Sparta  had  sent  him^.  We  may  picture  to 
ourselves  the  welcome  with  which  he  was  greeted;  but 
Gylippos  had  no  time  or  mood  for  ceremonial  receptions  or 
for  a  joyous  entry  into  Syracuse.  At  once^  fresh  from  his 
march  and  climb^  the  Spartan  commander-in-chief  relieved 
Herakleides^  Eukles^  and  Tellias  of  their  duties.  He  took 
the  command  of  the  whole  force,  and  straightway  led  both 
the  Syracusan  army  and  his  own  following  right  up  to 
the  invading  lines  ^.  The  besiegers,  who  had  thought 
Syracuse  a  prize  within  their  easy  grasp,  were  challenged 
to  come  forth  and  fight  with  those  who  had  come  to  its 
defence. 

Amazement  and  confusion  took  possession  of  the  camp  of 
Nikias.  Sudden,  unlooked-for,  unhindered,  a  new  enemy 
had  come  upon  them.  The  freebooter  was  come,  but  in 
a  guise  somewhat  beyond  that  of  a  freebooter.  He  had 
brought  with  him,  not  only  a  large  reinforcement  to  the 
Syracusan  army,  but  what  counted  for  more,  the  great 
name  of  Sparta  in  his  own  person.  Astounded  as  they 
were,  the  Athenians  still  summoned  up  courage  to  set 
themselves  in  battle  array  \  Before  the  two  armies  met, 
Gylippos  sent  a  herald  to  the  Athenian^  general.  His 
message  was  to  offer  a  truce,  a  truce  to  allow  the  whole 
Athenian  army  to  leave  Sicily  with  bag  and  baggage 


^  See  ftboye,  p.  aoi. 

'  Thna  tH.  a.  3 ;  dyoiSeb  Marii  r^  E0f>6rikov,  ^wtp  icai  oi  'ABipmuH  rd 

'  lb.  Til.  ^.  i;  ol  ik  'ABtfitettoi  oi^Mott  rw  re  VvXiwmcv  Koi.  rfir  tvpti- 
KooiMf  ff^air  im6vTuw,  k$opv$i$riaap  fikv  rd  wpShw,  wap€T6£arro  8i. 
Plutarch  (Nik.  19)  leayee  out  tlie  nuurch  and  dimb  of  Gylippos.  But  they 
are  implied  when  he  sends  a  message  to  the  Byraoosans  to  meet  him ;  ol  9k 
Bnpp^oayrtf  If^MrA/^Mrro*  ml  wpoc^tw  tWts  6  TiXi-nrof  i$  iMt  wapartray^ 
pUvot  M  roift  *A0fpfaUnn,  DiodAros  (xiii.  7,  8)  gets  into  utter  oonfosion^ 
Gylippos  &d  rfr  fuaoy^lov  [that  is  a  good  point]  wapijytv  tls  ISvptucoihas' 
leai  fur'  6Xiyas  ^fUptu  iirrh  r&y  ^vpcucwoUaif  k^Jjyay*  r^  8iJMi^iir  M  ruht 
'ABtpniiovt,  A  battle  then  follows ;  but  it  is  that  in  whibh  Lamachos  is 
kmed. 
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within  five  days^  Such  a  message  was  not  exactly  ohaf.  vm. 
mockery;  but  it  was  assuredly  sent  without  any  thought 
of  its  terms  being  accepted.  It  was  in  truth  meant  for 
Syracusan  rather  than  for  Athenian  ears.  It  was  meant 
to  stir  up  Syracusan  hearts,  to  make  the  defenders  of 
Syracuse  feel  how  much  might  be  done  now  they  had  a 
Spartan  to  their  leader.  Nikias,  as  might  be  looked  for^  No  aniwer 
sent  the  herald  away  without  an  answer^;  a  less  decorous  ^^*^ 
general  might  have  charged  him  with  some  cutting  mes- 
sage back  again.  Indeed^  according  to  some  reports,  when 
the  general  refused  an  answer^  there  were  men  in  the 
Athenian  ranks  who  volunteered  one.  Had  the  coming  of 
one  cloak  and  staff  given  such  fresh  strength  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  that  they  could  afford  to  despise  Athens  ?  Had  not 
the  Athenians  kept  in  bonds  three  hundred  men  stronger 
than  Oylippos  and  with  longer  hair  '  ?  But  this  tale  reads 
rather  like  a  transfer  to  Athenian  mouths  of  gibes  which 
are  likely  enough  to  have  been  uttered  in  Syracuse  a  little 
later. 

The  Spartan  leader  of  Syracusans  did  not  fail,  on  this  Bad  tmy 
his  first  day  of  command,  to  mari^  the  military  short- Sji*- 
comings  of  the  Syracusan  foot.    To  a  Spartan  these  short- 
comings would  be  far  clearer,  far  more  provoking,  than  to 
a  reforming  Syracusan.     When  the  two  armies  formed 
for  battle,  Gylippos  saw  that  the  trim  of  the  Syracusans 

*  Thno.  viL  3.  I ;  d  82  04fi9pos  ret  5vAa  ky^bs,  ttffpvtn  wpomi/im  alrroM  Ai- 
yorra,  c{  Mkorrm  iiUmi  U  rfr  SurcX^or  viyrc  i^fupSfy,  Xafi^rrn  rd  a^rtpa 
a^Sf¥,  krMftot  that  <nrhUc$ai.    Plutarch  (Nik.  19)  ii  to  the  lame  effect. 

'  lb. ;  oLZl  h  dXtywpi^  re  kwoimhrro  tcai.  oMkv  dwoMpSwa/Jitifoi  dwiwMftffmw. 
The  plural  number  clearly  makes  the  act  of  the  general  the  act  of  the 
armyaUo. 

'  Plat.  Nik.  19;  6  fthf  cZy  Vuchs  M^w  4fWcy  AwoscpbuurBaf  rw  82 
CTfarwrvw  rircr  JwroTiAMrrcr  lipifTw  cl  8mI  'uapowtiav  li'dr  rpifi«¥os  mX 
ficumipias  Aatcmunis  lAh-mt  Icx^piL  rd  "Svpascovoiuif  k^altprrp  yiyo¥€i^  6ct' 
'A0fp^aiom  Kom^potttuf,  ot  woXv  fcjfia\t«Tip<nn  TvXSwwov  Mat  fAoXkov  tco/tStitras 
rpuLMOclcvt  lxorT«f  'r  widats  Z^iihmn  dv48aMpar  AoircSufioi^ovs.  See 
p.  245,  note  I,  and  compare  the  Sjraonian  mockery  in  p.  145, 

B  % 
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Nikias 

declines 

battle. 


CHAP.  vm.  was  so  bad  that  he  did  not  venture  to  meet  the  Athenians 
in  the  narrow  space  between  their  fort  and  the  city  walls  \ 
He  led  his  forces  out  into  some  wider  ground^  where,  it  is 
to  be  supposed^  the  Syracusan  horse  would  come  into  play. 
But  such  wid^  ground  could  have  been  found  only  to  the 
west  of  the  Athenian  wall;  and  this  involves  a  march 
forwards  and  backwards  to  the  north  of  the  Athenian 
fort.  In  any  case  Nikias  declined  battle,  and  kept  himself 
within  his  defences.  Oylippos  then  sp^it  his  first  night  of 
command  at  Syracuse^  his  first  night  at  Syracuse  in  any 
shape.  He  bivouacked  within  the  last  built  wall  of  the 
EflRwsUof  city,  in  the  new  quarter  of  Twnenit&*.  Things  had 
coming.  indeed  turned  about.  A  day  or  two  back  the  defenders  of 
Syracuse  were  trembling  within  their  walls,  deeming  that 
no  hope  of  safety  was  left  to  them,  save  in  coming  to  terms 
with  the  invaders.  The  hopes  of  the  besiegers  were  so 
high  that  they  scorned  to  keep  common  watch  against  the 
enemy  whom  they  knew  to  be  coming.  And  now  the 
enemy  of  Athens,  the  deliverer  of  Syracuse,  had  come. 
From  the  moment  of  his  coming  all  had  changed.  He 
was*  marching  freely  to  and  fro  before  and  behind  the 
besieging  lines,  and  the  besiegers  refused  to  leave  their 
lines  to  meet  them. 

Before  the  banning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  Corin- 
thian orator  had  pictured  the  Athenians  as  ever  active  and 
adventurous,  the  Spartans  as  slow  and  unwilling  to  act  \ 
In  the  persons  of  Nikias  and  Oylippos,  Athenian  and 
Spartan  might  seem  to  have  changed  places.  On  those 
points  neither  commander  represented  the  usual  character- 
istics of  his  own  city.  The  good  genius  of  Syracuse  had 
sent  her  in  her  need  a  leader  who,  to  the  name  and  authority 

^  Tkno.  TiL  3.  3;  6pS^  rohs  ^^poMoeiovt  rapaffiFOfUwavt  icai  od  fiqiUn 

'  lb. ;  dvifyiryf  ri^  orpariaaf  M  rijiw  dxpatr  r^  T^itmrip  uaXoviUvfir,  mi 
tdrrov  jMmarrm,    See  Appendix  XIL 
•  lb.  L  68-70. 
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of  Sparta,  added  an  aiergy  and  power  of  resoorce  more  than  gbap.  vm. 
Athenian.     But  Gylippos  was  a  Spartan  none  the  less,  ^^*^** 
Spartan  in  his  garb  and  ways.  Spartan  in  some  of  hispo*. 
faults.    The  Syracusans,  used  to  Sikeliot  pomp  and  luxury, 
are  said  to  have  mocked  at  the  simple  figure  of  the  man 
who  had  oome  to  lead  them.     They  scorned  his  Spartan 
cloak,  his  Spartan   staff,  his  hair  worn  long   after  the 
Spartan  &shion.    At  a  later  time  they  are  said  to  have 
found  him  out  in  meanness  and  love  of  gain  ^.     But  how- 
ever either  friends  or  enemies  may  have  mocked  at  Gyl- 
ippos, his  friends  obeyed  him,  and  his  enemies  soon  learned 
to  fear  him«     The  supreme  command  of  the  forces  of 
Syracuse  and  her  allies  had  already  passed  into  his  hands 
as  a  matter  of  course.     He  was  the  Spartan,  and  that  was 
enough ;  it  is  plain  that  the  Syracusan  commanders  put 
themselves  under  his  orders  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
appearance  on  the  hill.     We  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  the  blundering  story  of  a  late  writer  which  makes  him 
gain  the  first  place  by  a  base  stratagem  *.    With  Oylippos  Renewed 
to  leader,  men  pressed  eagerly  to  be  led  to  battle.    They  ^^^"^ 
came  about  him,  we  are  told,  though   with  a  different  ^J^' 

°  ,  cusans. 

^  Plot  Nik.  19;  TlfMun  8i  uoi  rohs  XuetXiirras  ^fiirlw  h  fai9€rl  k6y^ 
woitiffOai  rdy  Tv\i9wor,  tartpo^  filv  alaxpoKipUioM  aJtnov  tcai  fuicpoKoyiay 
itaTarpr6ma,  dn  8)  wp6r€po¥  ik^pOti,  aieinnvirras  *U  r^  rpifima  »at  r^ 
M6fui¥.  Thii  oomet  immediaieljr  ftfter  the  Athenuta  retort  in  p.  34$. 
Plutarch  teems  hardly  to  believe  the  present  story,  perhaps  irith  reason ; 
but  it  is  at  least  more  credible  than  the  other,  which  doubtless  grew 
oat  of  it. 

*  One  is  really  ashamed  to  mtear  to  the  siUy  story  in  Polyainos,  L  43.  i.  3. 
Gylippos  wishes  to  be  commander-in-chief  {ainotcp&rvp  r^  kv  Xvpaicowrait 
Hvydfucts).  He  tells  the  Syracusan  generals  that  they  ought  to  occupy 
it  certain  hiU  (X^fot )— one  would  like  to  know  where—between  the  city  and 
the  Athenian  camp.  He  sends  a  message  by  night  to  the  Athenians,  who 
occupy  it  first.  Then  he  complains  that  his  secrets  are  betrayed,  and  he 
is  made  sole  general  (of  upo^orrcf  rSav  SvpturoecrW  M  Mai  f»£i^  TvXlww^ 
rov  9ok4/wv  TJ^  <^»x4*'  Ivfrpc^).  He  gets  possession  of  the  hill  by 
another  trick,  which  seems  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  sea-fights  to  which 
we  shall  come  presently.  Did  Timaios  stoop  to  such  rubbish  ?  Philistoe 
assuredly  did  not. 
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CHAP.  vm.  purpose,  like  small  birds  thronging  round  an  owl  ^.  And 
he  found  work  for  all  who  offered  themselves  from  the  first 
day  of  his  coming. 

That  day's  work  had  been  to  climb  up  Epipolai,  to  meet 
the  Syracusan  force,  to  defy  the  Athenians,  to  enter  the 
city  which  he  was  sent  to  deliver.     The  morrow  saw  him 
no  less  busily  at  work.     By  some  strange  chance  his  force 
had  been  allowed  to  pass  the  Athenian  fort  on  Labdalon ; 
but  he  saw  that  such  a  post  as  that  was  not  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  invaders.     The  one  thought  of  the  Syra- 
cusans  had  been  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  Athenian 
Wall-        wall.     Gylippos  went  on  with  that  work  more  vigorously 
Gyli^M^   than  they  had  done^  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  himself 
**d^^f  t^*  diligently  to  take  full  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the 
hill.  hill.     In  his  view  the  two  objects  were  the  same.    A  wall 

running  east  and  west  was  to  be  built  to  hinder  the  wall 
of  the  Athenians  north  of  the  round  fort  from  ever  reach- 
ing the  brow  of  the  hill*.  But  this  wall  was  to  go  on  further 
to  the  west,  and  to  be  joined  on  to  a  system  of  Syracusan  out- 
posts which  should  g^ard  the  approach  of  Euryalos  and  the 
whole  western  part  of  the  hill.  He  who  had  come  up  that 
way  knew  its  importance.  To  this  end  the  Athenian  fort  at 
Labdalon  had  to  be  taken.  A  general  march  thither  might 
have  called  out  the  whole  Athenian  f  orce^  and  that  might 
be  dangerous  till  GyUppos  had  put  a  little  Spartan  discipline 
He  takes  into  the  Syracusan  foot.  In  order  therefore  to  draw  off 
^^  the  attention  of  the  Athenians^  he  drew  up  the  main  part 
of  his  force  in  front  of  their  lines^  while  a  smaller  body  was 
sent  to  do  the  work  at  Labdalon.  That  post  was  out  of  sight 
of  the  Athenian  roimd  fort  *,  and  the  party  sent  thither  did 
their  work  without  the  knowledge  of  the  main  Athenian 
force.    The  fort  on  Labdalon  was  taken,  and  its  garrison 

^  Plot.  Nik.  19 ;  fTra  ftlrroi  ^^  abrhf  \Tt/iaun]  5ri  rf  Tv\htw^  ^o»im 
uoBdwtp  yXavnl  vflXXo2  wpQo4wnfCQa'  iroifum  CTpar€v6/AtitQi, 
*  See  Appendix  XV.  *  See  Appendix  XIII. 
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slain  ^.     Tlie  same  day  was  marked  by  the  first  Sjracusan  chap.  vnr. 
success  at  sea.    An  Athenian  trireme  watching  over  the  Taking 
month  of  the  Great  Harbour  was  taken  *.     Of  this  exploit  AtSnUn 
we  should  gladly  hear  something  more.   Syracuse  had  ships,  *™«»«- 
whether  in  the  Great  Harbour  or  elsewhere ;  they  may  now 
have  been  encouraged  to  make  a  sally  from  the  docks. 
This  success^  happening  at  the  same  moment  as  the  taking 
of  Labdalon^  was  at  least  a.  happy  omen.     It  helped  to 
raise  the  hopes  of  the  besi^^  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land. 

,  The  success  of  the  attack  on  Labdalon — one  would  Uke 
to  know  to  what  division  of  the  force  of  Gylippos  the 
credit  of  the  exploit  belongs  * — laid  the  ground  open  for 
him  to  carry  out  his  whole  scheme.     That  is,  if  only  he 
could  hurry  on  the  building  of  his  counterwork  so  as  to 
stop  the  Athenian  wall  which  was  now  advancing  towards 
the   northern  cliff.     Nikias,  with  Gylippos  in  his  near 
neighbourhood,  had  put  on  somewhat  of  the  energy  of  his 
enemy^  enei^  of  which  he  himself  always  had  a  store  lying 
hid,  but  which  needed  some  strong  pressure  to  bring  it  to  the 
front.  The  southern  wall^  the  double  wall,  was  now  pushed  llie  AUxe- 
on  vigorously;  it  was  at  l^st  completely  finished.     It  now  finiaiied  to. 
I'eached  the  Great  Harbour^  and  those  who  had  be«a  em-  J^J^*^ 
ployed  in  building  it  went  up  to  their  stations  on  the  hill  ^. 
But,  in  &ce  of   the  present  schemes  of  Gylippos^  the 
southern  wall  was  of  less  moment  than  it  had  been.     The  The  north- 
wall  north  of  the  round  fort  was  therefore  eagerly  pressed  preoied  on. 
on.     Gylippos  saw  that  he  had  two  things  to  do^  and  that 
speedily.     He  set  to  work  at  once  to  bxdld  his  own  wall, 
and  thereby  to  hinder  the  Athenians  from  finishing  theirs. 

A  race  between  two  sets  of  builders^  with  its  interest 
heightened  by  the  chance  of  handstrokes  at  any  moment, 

*  Thuo.  Tii  3.  4.  •  lb.  5. 

*  fUpct  ri  w4ta/fta,  uyn  lliQoydides,  yii.  5.  4. 

*  lb.  4.  3 ;  oT  re  'A^i^oc  imafi^fi^MOw  ^  diw,  rb  M  Bakdffffjf  TcTxot 
lv«r«Xi<rayTct.    See  Appendix  XIIT. 
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CHAP.  vm.  now  began.  The  new  Syiacnsan  counterwall,  at  right 
'^oJi^  angles  to  the  Athenian  wall  and  nearly  parallel  to  the 
nuuiing  northern  edge  of  the  hill,  was  now  begun.  It  started  from 
JJ^*°  the  city,  that  is,  from  the  wall  of  Tycha,  as  the  first 
Syracosan  wall  had  started  from  the  wall  of  Temenit^  ^. 
The  wall  was  doubtless  built  by  day;  at  night  Gylippos 
planned  an  attack  on  a  weak  point  in  the  Athenian  wall 
near  the  round  fort  ^.  But  this  time  Nikias  was  ready 
for  hinu  The  Athenians  were  bivouacking  outside  their 
fortress  ^;  when  the  enony  drew  near,  they  made  ready  to 
attack  him.  OyHppos  had  no  mind  to  expose  his  ill- 
disciplined  troops  to  the  chances  of  a  night-battle  with 
men  whom  he  could  not  take  by  surprise.  He  therefore 
drew  oS.  his  force.  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  Athe- 
Yifforoiis  nians.  They  pressed  on  the  building  of  the  wall,  the  wall 
Tnaoa  both  b^^  80  long  before,  and  of  the  unfinished  state  of  which 
we  have  already  had  a  picture^.  The  work  was  now 
diligently  carried  on,  specially  the  raising  of  the  wall  where 
it  had  been  begun.  A  careful  watch  too  was  now  kept. 
The  part  near  Syka,  the  most  threatened  part  of  all,  the 
Athenians  watched  themselves..  Along  the  rest,  as  &r, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  as  the  Oreat  Harbour,  the  allies  were 
posted  at  various  points.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusan  ooun- 
terwall  went  on,  the  more  vigorously  perhaps  while  the 
besiegers,  if  we  can  call  them  so  any  hmger,  struck  a  blow 
in  another  quarter. 

The  loss  of  the  trireme  that  was  taken  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Oreat  Harbour  may  have  suggested  to  Nikias  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Oreat  Harbour  was  a  point  to  be  carefully 
looked  to.     It  had  become  specially  so  in  the  changed 

^  See  Appendix  XV. 

'  Thnc  YiL  4.  2;  icat6  rdXiinrot  (i|r  y&p  n  roTt  'ABfgralotf  roS  rdxovs 
dff0tifU)  wvMT^  <|paXa/8ttv  ri^  9rfKrv^  hrjm  wp6$  aM. 
*  lb. ;  Irvxor  ydp  (^ca  aikii6fttyou  *  See  abore^  p.  150. 
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state  of  things.    The  Athenian  fleet  was  now^  not  in  its  obap.  tbl 
old  station  at  Daskdn  \  but  much  further  to  the  north  and  Tlie  Athe- 
nearer  to  the  city.     The  new  station  was  in  the  north-  in  the 
western  comer  of  the  harboor,  near  the  swamp  of  Lysime-  g^^^^ 
leia  and  the  scene  <^  the  battle  in  which  Lamachos  fell. 
Here  the  ships  could  lie  close  to  the  Athenian  walls  which 
had  now  reached  the  harbour ;  they  seem  indeed  to.  have 
been  cooped  up  along  the  piece  of  shore  which  those  walls 
immediately  defended.    Now  that  the  Syracusans  were  be- 
ginning to  stir  by  sea^  sudi  a  position  gave  them  no  command 
of  the  harbour  in  general ;   it  was  even  dangerously  near 
to  the  older  Syracusan  docks,  those  in  the  Oreat  Harbour  '. 
Moreover  since  the  coming  of  Oylippos^  it  could  hardly 
have  been  possible  to  bring  in  provisions  and  whatever 
was  needed  by  land  from  the  north.    Everything  now  had 
to  come  by  sea,  at  a  great  disadvantage^  as  long  as  the 
Athenians  had  no  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
It  is  significantly  added  that  Nikias^  beginning,  since 
Oylippos  came,  to  have  less  hope  of  success  by  land,  was 
disposed  to  give  more  heed  to  enterprises  by  sea^     HeTheAthe- 
determined  therefore  to  occupy  the  headland  of  Plemmy-  capyPlto- 
rion,  directiy  opposite  Ortygia,  the  northern  point  of  the  ™y^®"- 
peninsula — ^now  known  as  Maddalena — of  which  the  low 
ground  south  of  the  harbour  forms  the  isthmus.     It  is  a 
point  so  important  for  the  command  of  the  harbour  that 
one  wonders,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Euryalos,  that  neither 
side  had  occupied  it  already  *,    But  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  Syracusan  garrison  there,  no  mention  of  any  oppo- 
sition being  met  with  when  Nikias  sent  his  whole  fleet 

^  See  above^  p.  i66.  '  See  toL  ii.  p.  143,  and  Appendix  XYL 

'  Hiuc.  vii.  4.  4;  wpoffHxi  T€  1j9ri  ftaXkov  r^  Kara  $&kaff<rav  wo\4/if, 

dfiStw  rd  l«r  r^  yijt  c^ffsw,  kwufiii  r^Aimrot  i^iro^,  ia^ikmarvnpa  Sma, 

*  The  p<mti<m  is  marked  by  Thucydidee,  vii.  4. 4 ;  lore  Sk  Aicpa  hmiwifrnx 

rift  vdXMtff,  fjivtp  wpoCxovffa  rov  ftfydAov  Xifiirot  rb  crSfia  <my^  woitt,  imt 

cl  Tctx'o^c^f  f^i^  o^rf  k^abnro  4  IcKoiut^  rSjy  iwi-njUiwr  lercotfoi.    See 

ToL  i  p.  347. 
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CHAP.  vm.  and  part  of  his  army  to  take  possession  of  the  head- 
land^ and  to  turn  it  into  an  Athenian  fortress  and  naval 
station.     The  southern  horn  of  the  Great  Harbour,  the 
southern  pillar  of  its  entrance,  thus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  besi^ers,  the  last  marked  success  of  the  Athenian 
enterprise. 
Character       The  headland  of  Plemmyrion  is  wild  and  rocky,  pierced 
myrion.      by  small  inlets,  and  with  small  rocks  and  islands  scattered 
in  front  of  it.     The  clifb  are  tossed  into  &ntastic  shapes ; 
in  one  placd  on  the  outer  side  of  the  point  a  deep  inlet 
shelters  a  grotto  where  the  boatman  can  ply  his  oar  under 
the  natural  arch,  and  where  the  devout  mind  of  Nikias,  if 
he  cherished  the  poetic  side  of  his  own  creed,  might  have 
Tombs.       ventured  to  look  for  a  vision  of  the  Nereids.     At  this 
point  primseval  tombs  are  hewn  in  the  rock  dose  by  the 
landing-place,  as  other  such  tombs  are  scattered  over  various 
points  of  the  clifEs  and  of  the  rocky  surface  of  the  hilL 
Some  of  these  traces  of  the  earlier  folk  of  the  land  are 
presently  to  have  a  place  in  our  stoiy.     The  surface  of  the 
ground  too  shows  signs  of  later  occupation  in  wheel-tracks 
and  in  cut  foundations.     But  at  present,  save  the  light- 
house and  a  modem  house  or  two,  Plemmyrion  is  desolate, 
and  it  most  likely  never  formed  so  much  as  a  suburb  of 
NikiM        Syracuse.     On  this  headland  Nikias  built  three  forts,  a 
three  fbrtf.  gi'cater  and  two  smaller.    One  can  only  g^ess  at  their 
sites ;  but  one  might  fancy  the  main  fortress  on  the  higher 
ground  of  the  peninsula,  while  of  the  two  smaller,  one  might 
command  the  point  itself,  the  site  of  the  present  light- 
house, and  another  might  look  directly  towards  the  har- 
View  from  bour.     The  view  from  Plemmyrion  is  a  special  one,  and  of 
rion.  1^0  small  moment  for  a  besi^^er  of  Syracuse.     The  extent 

of  the  city  is  seen  in  its  widest  sense,  and  it  seems  vaster 
than  it  does  from  any  point  within  the  harbour.  From 
the  harbour  we  look  along  the  whole  western  line  of 
Ortygia  to  its  southern  point;  in  this  view  from  Plemmyrion 
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the  east  side  of  the  island  comes  into  sights  as  well  as  ohap.  vhl 
part  of  the  eastern  side  of  Achradina.  The  two  are  indeed 
huddled  together  into  a  single  mass ;  nothing  would  sug- 
gest that  Ortygia  was  an  island;  but  we  better  see  its 
relation  to  the  hill.  From  no  one  point  could  the  whole 
range  of  operations  be  better  watched  than  from  the  part 
now  newly  occupied. 

But  the  immediate  object  of  the  occupation  of  Plemmyrion 
was  to  proyide  a  new  station  for  the  ships.   This  was  found 
in  the  little  bay  of  Carrozza^  immediately  within  the  harbour. 
There  the  ships  of  war  and  the  more  part  of  the  ships  of  Value  of 
burthen  took  their  place.     Some  were  drawn  ashore ;  and  qnarten. 
the  forts  became  Athenian  store-houses  \  The  new  station^ 
standing  apart  from  the  constant  fighting  which  went  on 
around  the  walls  on  Epipolai,  was  thought  to  be  a  safer 
resting-place  for  provisions  and  stuff  generally,  for  the 
sails  of  the  ships,  for  the  money  of  Athenian  soldiers  and 
even  of  Athenian  merchants '.    We  must  remember  that, 
besides  the  men  of  mere  traffic  who  had  followed  the  army, 
not  a  few  of  the  fighting  men  had  hoped  to  do  some 
bujring  and  selling  as  well  ^.     But  the  place  had  its  bad  Lack  of 
side ;  there  was  no  water  near,  and  fodder  and  fuel  had  to  ^ 
be  sought  by  the  sailors  where  they  might  be  found  ^. 
Moreover  the  occupation  of  Pl&oamyrion  led  to  a  counter- 
stroke  on  the  Syracusan  side.     To  guard  the  southern  The  Syra- 
shore  of  the  Oreat  Harbour  from  the  plunder  of  the  gar-  ^one  at 
rison  of  Plemmyrion,  a  third  part  of  the  whole  cavalry  of  ^o**<*»*- 
Syracuse  was  planted  in  Polichna.     They  had  complete 
command  of  the  country  by  land;  and  they  constantly 

*  Thno.  Tii.  4.  5 ;  l£<rc/x«^<  Tf»^  ^/w^peo*  ml  h  a^rou  rd  rt  <r«rff^  tA 
vXiurra  $K€tTo  mt  rd  irXoca  ^  U€t  rd  fityAXa  &piut  Moi  at  rax*tai  HJcf . 
The  difference  in  the  die  of  the  forts  appears  in  c.  23.  i. 

'  This  again  oomes  out  in  c.  24.  2 ;  ra/uti^  XP^M^^^^"^  ''^  'Mrfwolmf  rott 
rtix^h  iroAAd  fikr  lftw6pcatf  xptntara  ini  ffhos  Mpf,  voAAd  82  Mai  rpitip&pxw^ 
inXUnia,  *  See atwTe, p.  iia. 

*  Thoc  Tii.  4. 6 ;  tiart  ffwwi^  xp^V^^^  ^  ^^  lyyMcr. 
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CHAP.  Tm.  cut  off  the  Athenian  stragglers  and  foragers  \     From  this 
time,  it  is  noticed^  the  strength  and  order  of  the  crews  of 
the  Athenian  ships^  which  left  Peiraieus  in  such  stately 
array^  b^^an  to  go  down*. 
NikiM  The  whole  of  the  besi^^ing  fleet  did  not  stay  in  its  new 

to^neet  the  ®***^^^  by  Pl&nmyrion.    Nikias  heard  that  the  remaining 
CorfaithUn  pj^  ^f  ^1^^  Corinthian  ships  were  coming.     He  accord- 
ingly sent  twenty  of  his  own  ships  to  watch  off  Rh^dn 
and  Lokroi  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  them  ^. 


Meanwhile  Gylippos  went  on  building  his  wall,  using 
for  that  purpose  the  stones  which  the  Athenians  had 
brought  for  the  building  of  theirs  ^.  Over  and  over  again 
he  led  up  his  force  in  battle  array  before  the  Ath^iian 
fort^  Its  defenders  came  out  in  order;  but  they  did 
not  attack ;  nor  did  Oylippos  for  a  while  think  it  prudent 
to  attack  them.  It  was  much  as  it  had  been  at  the 
very  be^^inning  of  the  war^  when  the  Syracusans  got 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  the  Athenian  fleet  going  to  and 
fro  before  their  eyes,  but  doing  nothing  against  them. 
Fight  on  When  Oylippos  thought  that  his  men  had  seen  enough 
of  the  enemy  who  seemed  to  shrink  from  attacking  them^ 
he  one  day  led  them  to  the  assault.  But  he  must  have 
chosen  his  ground  with  less  skill  than  we  might  have 
ThevarioQfl  looked  for.  A  network  of  walls  had  now  arisen  on  the 
^  "'  hill^  and  the  fight  seems  to  have  taken  place  on  ground 
hemmed  in  by  walls  on  at  least  three  sides.  There  was 
the  wall  of  the  Athenians  running  north  and  south ;  there 
was  the  newest  wall  of  the  city^  the  defences  of  Temenit^i 

^  Thnc.  tH.  4.  6 ;  rplroir  y^  fUpot  rv¥  Immiom  rwr  Svpcuco^lair,  did  rodt 
y  rf  Ukif/wpi^f  2ya  /d^  ttoMOvpy^fforra  l£iouw,  M  rp  h  rf  'OXv/MMui^ 
noXix^'V  y^rdxpro, 

'  lb.  6 ;  rOif  wkifpt»t»&nm  o^x  (iM^ru  r6r€  wpdrw  wincmffit  kjhwro, 

»  lb.  7.  *  See  Appendix  XV. 

*  Thnc  Tii.  5. 1 ;  k^irfom  d<2  wpb  rw  rux^ffftarot  ro^  JivpoModovs  Mai  rodf 
$v/tttAxovt. 
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ronmng  perhaps  nearly  parallel  to  it^  and  there  was  the  cbap.  Tm. 
wall  of  Gylippos  to  the  north.     In  sach  a  narrow  space 
there  was  no  room  for  the  horsemen  of  Syracose  to  act^  nor 
jet  for  Hae  light-armed  ^ ;  and  the  Syracnsaji  heayy-armed 
were  as  snre  to  give  way  before  an  Athenian  charge  as  the 
heavy-armed  of  Athens  were  to  give  way  before  a  Spartan 
change.     The  Syracnsans  were  driven  back  with  some  DefMt  of 
loss.    And  among  their  dead  they  had  to  mourn  the  chief  cvLmIT 
of  the  men  whom  their  metropolis  had  sent  to  help  her 
colony  in  its  time  of  need.     He  who  had  brought  the  good  death  of 
news  at  the  right  moment  lived  but  to  see  the  beginning    ^^^  ^ 
of  deliverance ;  Gongyloe  of  Corinth  died  for  Syracuse,  as 
Timoledn  was  one  day  to  live  for  her  *.    The  dead  were 
given  back  under  truce^  and  Gylippos  called  the  military 
assembly  together.     Of  his  speech  we  have  only  a  sum-  Speech  of 
mary;    but  it  is  plain  that  no  speech  could  have  been    ^  ^'^^' 
more  to  the  point,  and  that  Gylippos  knew  well  how  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  hearers.    The  blame  of  the  late  de- 
feat lay,  he  said,  not  vnth  them  but  vnth  himself.    It  was 
all  his  own  fault;  he  had  led  them  to  fight  on  ground 
where  the  horsemen  and  light-armed  could  not  act.     He 
would  lead  them  out  again^  and  they  would  do  better. 
Their  force  was  equal  to  their  enemies ;  that  they  could  be 
their  inferiors  in  spirit  and  courage  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.     Those  to  whom  he  spoke  were  Dorians,  children  of 
PeloponnSsos.    It  was  for  them  to  overthrow  and  drive  out 
of  the  land  these  lonians  and  islanders  aud  the  motley 
crowd  that  had  been  brought  together  along  with  them  ^ 

*  Hiuo.  viL  5.  a ;  iy  X^P^^  y€p6fitvot  IftAxoi^o  fun^h  rSrw  T€tx^a/*&rwy, 
f  rip  twwov  rSf¥  Xvpoueoclvy  oOZtftia  XRV^^^  ^^' 

'  Plat.  Nik.  19;  iXlyovs  riyds  iwiirrttyay  teat  F^YTvXor  rbr  "Kopb^Biov, 
This  is  Burely  from  Philittoi. 

'  Ihoc  vii.  5.  4 ;  o6«  dwucrbv  ka6/i*rw  tl  i*^  i£t&(rov(ri,  UtKowortr/fffiol  re 
ihrr€s  ml  A«pcm,  l^cur  teal  rrf<rwrSv  icat  (vyicKii9ca¥  6tf$p^inroM  tcparffaayrts 
^€k6ffaa0<u  l«  Trjt  xV^*  Qylippot  speaks  m  suited  his  purpose,  just  m 
Ai^iW*ii^  spoke  in  exaotly  the  of^^xMite  way  for  his  purpose.  See  aboy^ 
p.  97,  and  Tol.  IL  p.  336. 
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CHAP.  vm.      The  S  jracusan  wall,  steadily  advancing  westward^  had 

^^<?®^now  all  but  reached  the  point  where  it  would  finally  cut 

Gjl^pos.    off  the  Athenian  wall  £rom  ever  reaching  the  northern 

brow  of  the  hilL    When  that  had  once  been  done^  it  was 

all  one^  says  the  Athenian  historian^  to  fight  and  win  or  not 

to  fight  at  all  K    Nildas  therefore  determined  to  risk  one 

Fight  on    more  fight  before  it  should  be  too  late.    When  Gylippos 

'     led  up  the  Syracusan  forces  to  attack  him,  he  marched 

out  ready  for  battle.     He  had  not  repeated  his  former 

mistake.     He  led  his  troops  round  into  the  open  space 

west  of  the  Athenian  lines  '.     The  horsemen  and  darters 

were  placed  so  as  to  take  the  Athenian  left  in  flank.    At 

the  right  moment  the  horse  charged  the  enemy's  left  wing^ 

SYnMnuan  which  gave  way  before  them.     The  rest  of  the  army  was 

^^'      thrown  into  confusion ;  the  Syracusan  heavy-armed,  after 

so  many  defeats^  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  driving  the 

invaders  before  them  in  open  battle.     The  Athenian  army 

was  saved  only  by  retreating  within  its  own  defences^. 

The  battle  was  won,  a  victory  enough  to  lift  up  the  heart 

Victories    of  every  Syracusan.    Nikias,  according  to  the  reckoning 

of  the  contemporary  Euripid^^  had  beaten  them  eight 

times  ^;   now,  with  Gylippos  at  their  head,  the  tide  of 

success  had  turned  in  their  favour.     But  the  winning  of 

the  battle  was  not  enough  without  carrying  out  the  object 

^  Thao.  TiL  5.  6 ;  ual  *l  wpo4k$oi,  rairr^  Ij^ri  4woltt  afreet  vucStf  re  /mxp* 

'  lb.  a.  5 ;  «ard  ri^y  ^fvx^pioj^t  f  ^Stp  r€ix^  d/Miporipom  ol  ipyaaUu 
IXifyor.  Platajroh  (Nik.  19)  makes  the  oomment;  cit  rijiw  Ivtov^or  1liUfo» 
fZ€t^€r  6  T^Ktvwot  Mf  loTir  ifiwttpki. 

'  The  phrase  of  Thii03rdides  (Tii.  6.  3)  is  emphatio ;  vuetfilv  (nr6  rSw 
JvpoMooUtw  Kortip&xlh  *^'  ^  TtixiiTfULra, 

*  Plot  Nik.  17;^  /th^  7^  BlptwHtft  fUT^  Ti^  ^TTOM  ainSip  leiii  r^¥  6X^pw 

otSt  XvpoMoatam  ditrit  pUcas  UpAnfcaw 

That  is,  before  Oylippos  oame.    Plntareh  holds  that  the  Tiotoiries  of  Nikias 
were  more  than  eight;  hot  some  most  hare  been  rerj  smaU. 
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to  secure  which  the  battle  had  been  fought.     Under  their  chap.  vui. 
new  leader  men  did  not  shrink  from  crowning  a  day  of 
victory  with  a  night  of  toil.    While  the  defeated  Athe-  Work  •i 
nians  remained  disheartened  within  their  fortress,  the  vie-  th^  Xthe^ 
torious  Syracusans  worked  all  night  at  their  wall.     By  the  f**^^?*^ 
morning  the  work  was  done;   the  Syracusan  wall  had 
been  carried  westward  beyond  the  Athenian  wall  running 
north  and  south.     This  last  could  now  never  be  carried  on 
even,  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  much  less  down  to  the  sea  at 
its  foot.     The  object  of  all  the  engineering  work  of  the 
Athenians  was  altogether  baffled.     They  might  yet  win 
battles;  but  they  could  no  longer  hem  Syracuse  in  ^     If 
we  cannot  say  that  Syracuse  was  as  yet  delivered^  yet 
a  great  step  had  been  taken  towards  her  deliverance.     The 
Syracusans  had  again  possession  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
brow  of  their  own  hill.     They  were  presently  to  win  back 
the  western  part  also. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  way  in  which  Import- 
these  besieging  walls  are  assumed  on  both  sides  as  hin-  uohed  to 
drances  which  could  not  be  overcome.  Let  the  invaders  **^* '^•^ 
finish  their  wall,  and  Syracuse  would  be  hopelessly  hemmed 
in.  Let  the  defenders  of  Syracuse  finish  theirs^  and  the 
Athenian  blockade  is  no  less  hopeless.  Yet^  as  the  walls 
of  strong  cities  have  sometimes  been  stormed,  so  surely 
might  a  besieging  work.  The  Athenians  had  themselves 
mastered  two  such  Syracusan  walls  in  earlier  stages  of  the 
war,  and  the  Syracusans  had  more  lately  mastered  the 
outworks  of  the  Athenian  round  fort.  But  an  enterprise 
of  this  kind  against  walls  well  finished  and  guarded  would 
be  something  quite  unlike  the  fighting  and  blockadijig 
which  had  hitherto  gone  on.  It  would  call  for  new  efforts 
and  new  means,  for  which  perhaps  neither  side  was  ready 
at  the  moment.     And  even  now  the  whole  object  of  the 

|n^  Ar  Ire  afftSs  dunmixltm.    See  Appendix  XV. 
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CHAP.  Tm.  new  Syracnfian  wall  was  not  secured.  The  invaders  oonld 
no  longer  hem  Syracuse  in ;  but  their  own  communications 
with  their  allies  to  the  north  were  not  cut  off.  The  wall  had 
been  carried  to  a  point  west  of  the  Athenian  wall;  it  thus 
secured  a  path  into  Syracuse  along  the  north  brow  of  the 
hill.     But  this  did  not  answer  the  whole  purpose  of  Gylip- 

Western     pos.    The  wall  did  not  reach  to  the  western  end  of  Epi- 

fortifioa. 

Uonsof  polai.  The  path  which  was  thus  kept  open  for  the  defenda« 
Gylippo^  of  Syracuse  was  left  no  less  open  to  her  enanies.  Lama- 
chos  had  climbed  up  from  below  at  the  west  end ;  so  had 
Gylippos  himself ;  the  exploit  might  be  repeated  yet  again 
from  the  invading  side.  To  hinder  any  danger  of  this 
kind,  it  was  the  next  object  of  Gylippos  to  wall  in  the 
whole  north  brow  of  the  hill,  and  to  fortify  it  at  the  western 
end,  so  that  a  new  assailant  might  not  find  it  so  easy  to 
climb  up  by  Euryalos  as  it  had  been  twice  found  already. 

Zealous  allies  were  at  this  moment  at  hand  to  help  him 
in  the  work,  men  who  were  ready  to  make  that  work  their 
first  offering  towards  the  relief  of  Syracuse.  Up  to  this 
time  Gylippos  himself  had  been  the  main  gift,  and  a  most 
precious  gift,  that  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesos  had  given 
to  the  Dorians  of  Sicily.  The  crews  of  the  four  ships 
which  he  and  Python  had  led  from  Lokroi  were  serving 
Coming  of  among  the  Syracusan  heavy-armed.  And  some  work  had 
thiani.  doubtless  been  found  for  the  Corinthians  who  came  with 
Gongylos,  after  their  zealous  captain  had  given  his  life 
for  the  cause.  This  as  yet  was  all.  The  other  ships  from 
Cormth  and  her  colonies  had  taken  a  longer  course  than 
the  single  ship  of  Gongylos.  But  the  ships  which  Nikias 
had  sent  to  hinder  their  coming  had  failed  in  their  errand. 
Eraeinid&s  of  Corinth  reached  Syracuse  with  his  squadron, 
bringing  the  help  which  Corinth  the  mother,  Leukas  and 
Ambrakia  the  sisters,  had  sent  to  their  kinsfolk  in  their 
hour  of  danger.  The  ships  came  in  safely,  most  likely  in 
the  Little  Harbour,  and  the  men  whom  they  carried  set  to 
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work  at  once  to  help  in  the  business  which  Syracuse  had  cbap.  tio. 
most  immediately  in  hand  ^. 

The  work  to  which  the  new-comers  were  called  lay  at 
the  farthest  point  of  the  Syracusan  hill.  Now  that  the 
Syracusan  counter-wall  had  passed  the  Athenian  wall  and 
had  hindered  its  immediate  object,  it  was  less  urgently 
needful  to  carry  on  the  wall  from  that  point  westward  than 
to  seize  and  keep  a  firm  hold  on  the  western  end  of  the  hill. 
It  is  clearly  at  this  point  of  the  si^^  that  those  Syracusan  The  Sjr»- 
forts  were  built  on  the  western  part  of  the  hill  which  come  at  the  west 
into  notice  somewhat  later  in  the  story.  There  were  in  all  ®'  ^  *^ ' 
five,  adding  the  prize  of  Labdalon  to  four  forts  of  Syra- 
cusan building.  One  must  have  stood  very  near  to  ihe 
path  by  which  first  Lamachos  and  then  Gylippos  had 
made  his  way  up.  Its  object  doubtless  was  to  hinder  others 
from  coming  up  by  the  same  road.  Its  site  must  have  been 
on  the  neck  of  Euryalos,  oa  or  near  the  site  of  the  later 
castle  of  Dionysios.  The  young  soldier  who  was  one  day 
to  make  that  spot  so  strong  doubtless  saw  the  act  of  Gylippos 
and  remembered  it.  The  other  three  forts  of  Syracusan 
building  must  have  been  larger  than  this,  as  they  could 
be  spoken  of  as  camps  '.  We  can  do  no  more  than  guess 
at  their  sites.  But  it  is  tempting  to  place  one  of  them  on 
Buffalaro,  the  high  central  point  which  looks  out  over  land 
and  sea  on  both  sides.  The  fort  of  Euryalos  on  the  neck 
would  not  only  command  the  famous  path  on  the  north 
side,  but  also  the  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  where 
the  ascent  is  so  much  easier.  Labdalon,  the  fort  won 
from  the  invaders,  would  be  another  strong  point  in  Syra- 
cusan hands;  but,  close  on  the  north  cliff,  it  must  have 
stood  apart  from  the  immediate  work  of  building  at  this 

^  Thnc. Tii.  7. 1 ;  Mwktwraa^ ,,  .itat  (wfTtixtffcm  rd  Xoivdr rois  XvpoKoaloit 
$Uxpi  'rev  ^jKO^tov  Ttlxovs,    See  Appendix  XY. 

'  lb.  43.  3»  4»  See  Appendix  XT.  The  fort  on  EnryaloB  ie  called 
Ttlx^ff/m;  the  other  three  are  <npar6fWiZa.     Are  we  to  «dd  Ik  wpcru- 

VOL.  in.  S 
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CHAP.  Tm.  moment.     The  object  now  in  hand  was  to  connect  the 
the  wan  to  f  orts  and  the  whole  western  end  of  the  hill  with  the  wall 
^^^^1^  that  was  alreadj  built.     As  soon  as  that  wall  had  secnred 
its  first  object  by  being  carried  westward  of  the  Athenian 
wall,  the  obvions  course  was  to  begin  the  work  again  at  the 
west  end.    Bj  that  means  a  smaller  extent  of  ground  was 
left  exposed  while  the  wall  was  building,  and  the  important 
hold  on  Eurjalos  was  secured. 
The  alUee       At  the  moment  then  of  the  coming  of  the  new  allies^ 
thewmU.    '^^^  Syracusans  were  beginning  to  carry  their  wall  east- 
ward from  the  neck  of  Euryalos  to  meet  the  wall  which 
had  started  from  Tycha  and  which  had  ahready  hindered 
the  Athenian  wall  from  reaching  the  northern  brow  of  the 
hiU.     At  its  building  the  new-comers  from  the  kindred 
cities,    Corinthian,   Ambrakiot,    and    Leukadian,   worked 
gladly  along  with  their  Sikeliot  kinsfolk.     All  had  but 
one  thought,  to   make  Syracuse  safe  from  all  enemies. 
Garrifona    The  work  was  done,  and  each  of  the  three  forts  was  en- 

«f  ihA 

fbrts.  trusted  to  a  garrison  of  its  own.     One  was  guarded  by 

native  Syracusans,  another  by  Sikeliots  of  other  cities. 
The  third  was  held  by  the  true  allies  from  beyond  sea 
who  had  worked  so  zealously  at  its  building  ^.  Pity  that 
ihe  whole  family  was  not  united.  One  undutiful  child 
had  sent  help  to  the  invaders.  While  Corinth,  Ambrakia> 
and  Leukas,  worked  side  by  side  with  Syracuse  as  members 
of  one  household,  the  men  of  her  twin-sister  Eorkyra  took 
their  place  in  the  ranks  of  Athens. 

Importanoe  The  finishing  of  the  third  Syracusan  counter-wall  marks 
ctmniw  ^  distinct  stage  in  the  war,  and  it  was  clearly  felt  as  such 
^"^'  at  the  time.    We  have  seen,  first  the  time  of  aimless  going 

to  and  fro  on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  broken  only  by  the 
415-  short  campaign  waged  by  their  fleet  and  army  from  the 

*  Thoo.  viL  4$.  4;  h  /liw  rSn^  IvpOMOciom,  Ir  tk  tAt  &KKmw  SorcXiairwr,  Ir 
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position  of  Da8k6n.     After  another  interval  of  sereral  chap.  yni. 
months^  we  have  seen  the  real  beginning  of  serious  war- 
&re  in  the  occupation  of  Epipolai  according  to  the  plan  414* 
of  LamachoS;  so  boldly  conceived  at  firsts  but  delayed  in 
execution  till  half  its  virtue  was  gone  out  of  it.     Then 
came  the  first  stages  of  the  campaign  on  the  hill,  the  time 
of  Athenian  success,  till  Syracuse,  on  the  point  of  treating 
with  the  besiegers^  had  a  new  heart  put  into  her  by  the 
coming  of  Gylippos.      Since  that  moment  the  tide  has 
turned.     Syracuse,  all  but  hemmed  in^  has  been  saved  by 
the  Spartan  deliverer  from  being  quite  hemmed  in,  and 
the  Athenians  have  become  the  besieged  rather  than  the 
besiegers.    At  the  present  moment  they  still  hold  the  Ptresent 
round  fort  by  Syka;  the  wall  stretching  northward  from  Srthe"^ 
the  fort  has  been  made  useless  by  the  counter- wall  of '^'***°^*^- 
Gylippos  which  now  guards  the  whole  north  side  of  the 
hill,  stretching  from  the  wall  of  Tycha  to  the  new  fort 
near  the  western  point  of  Epipolai.     But  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Athenians  stretches^  in  its  lower  part  in  the 
shape  of  a  double  wall^  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Great 
Harbour^  securing  for  the  besi^^rs  free  communication 
with  the  sea  on  this  side.     Though  Syracuse^  thanks  to  Effects 
Grylippos — or    to  Nikias — was    not  blockaded^   yet  thcsoathern 
Athenian  works  on  this  southern  side  must  have  been  a  ^^®**^*^ 
great  annoyance  to  its  inhabitants.    All  communication 
through  the  gate  of  Achradina  must  have  been  stopped ; 
the  Olympieion  and  the  other  temples  outside  the  walls 
could  have  been  reached  only  by  most  roundabout  and 
dangerous  roads.     Pl^mmyrion  is  occupied  by  three  Athe-  Plemmy- 
nian  forts,  and  the  Athenian  fleet  has  its  station  beneath  "^  ^ 
them,  just  within  the  Great  Harbour.     As  a  counter-post  Poliobxia. 
to  this,  Polichna  is  occupied  by  the  Syracusan  horse.    The 
Athenians  thus  command  the  southern  part  of  the  hill, 
and  reach  down  to  the  Harbour,  with  their  detached  forts 
and  naval  station  at  Plemmyrion.    The  Syracusans,  besides 

8  a 
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CHAP.  vra.  their  inhabited  city,  enlai^^  since  the  war  began  by  the 

SyraciMan  addition  of  Temenites,  command  the  northern  and  western 
posts  on  ' 

the  hilL  part  of  the  hill,  and  keep  their  detached  post  of  cavalry 
at  Polichna.  The  hill  therefore  is  thickly  covered,  and 
the  Great  Harbour  is  largely  surrounded,  by  the  military 
works  of  besiegers  and  besieged.  To  the  north  of  the  hill, 
on  the  waters  of  Megara  or  on  the  low  coast  of  the  bay, 
nothing  seems  to  be  going  on.  That  side  of  the  hill  is 
altogether  commanded  by  the  Syracusan  walls  and  forts, 
and  there  is  no  Athenian  force  on  either  the  land  or  the 
sea  beyond  it. 


No 

Athenian 
foroe  on 
the  north 
side. 


Sicily  the 
centre  of 
a  general 
Hellenio 


The 
original 
objects  of 
the  war 
foigotten. 

Objects  of 
the  great 
powers. 


Thus  the  original  interference  of  Athens  in  the  local 
affairs  of  Sicily,  her  appearance  to  defend  Segesta  against 
Selinous  and  the  Leontines  against  Syracuse,  has  grown 
into  a  gigantic  struggle  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
Hellenic  nation  is  eng^ed.  The  elder  stage  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  has  begun  again,  with  the  addition 
of  a  Sicilian  war  on  such  a  scale  as  had  never  been  seen 
before.  In  that  elder  stage  Sicilian  warfare  had  been  a 
mere  appendage  to  war&re  in  Old  Greece.  Now  Sicily  has 
become  the  centre  of  the  struggle,  the  head-quarters  of 
both  sides.  What  is  done  in  Old  Greece  is  secondary. 
And  the  original  objects  of  the  war  in  Sicily  have  become 
secondary  too.  Segesta,  Selinous,  Leontinoi,  were  now 
pretty  well  forgotten  as  separate  objects ;  they  were  simply 
numbered  among  the  allies  of  the  great  powers  in  the 
gigantic  strife  in  which  they  were  now  engaged.  Athens 
and  her  allies  were  striving  to  overcome  Syracuse.  Corinth 
was  really  seeking  to  deliver  Syracuse ;  Sparta  was  rather 
seeking  to  overthrow  Athens  beneath  the  walls  of  Syracuse. 
The  unprovoked  attack  made  on  Syracuse  by  Athens  had 
led  to  a  struggle  in  which  the  aggressor  had  to  strive,  if 
not  as  yet  quite  for  life  and  death,  yet  at  least  for  great- 
ness and  dominion. 
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Thus  had  the  character  and  objects  of  the  straggle  aiup.  vm. 
changed  and  widened.     But  as  yet  the  forces  on  the  Syra-  Inadequate 

,  .        .  .         .  loroM  on 

eosan  side^  now  growing  into  the  Peloponnesian  side,  were  both  ndes. 

altogether  too  small  for  the  work  that  was  laid  upon 

them.    Setting  aside  the  priceless  gift  of  Oylippos  himself, 

the  amonnt  of  Lacedsmonian  help  had  been  very  small, 

and  even  the  suocoors  of  Corinth  were  not  on  a  great  scale. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenian  force  was  no  longer  what  Weaken- 

it  had  been  when  it  left  Athens.     It  had  nearly  brought  AUieniiwB 

Syracuse  to  despair,  but  it  had  been  weakened  by  the  long  *■»<»• 

earlier  time  in  which  the  great  force  had  been  frittered 

away  in  marches  and  voyages  after  petty  objects.    It  had 

been  weakened  most  of  all  by  those  last  days  in  which  the 

ships  of  Athens  had  taken  their  repose  in  the  haven  of 

Syracuse  and  the  land-force  of  Athens  had  taken  theirs  on 

the  hill  of  Syracuse.     To  take  Hykkara,  to  &il  to  take  Small  re- 

Inessa  and  the  Oaleatic  Hybla,  to  explore  the  emptiness  ^g  ^^^ 

of  the  hoard  at  Siesta,  to  sail  to  Syracuse,  to  encamp,  to  ^^^ 

fight,  and  to  sail  away  again,  to  keep  quiet  during  the 

season  of  rest  at  Katan6  or  at  Nazos,  to  keep  hardly  less 

quiet  during  the  season  of  action  on  the  soil  or  in  the 

waters  of  Syracuse  itself — all  this  had  worn  away  the  force 

of  Athens  as  it  would  hardly  have  been  worn  away  even  if 

the  first  daring  scheme  of  Lamachos  had  been  tried  and  had 

failed.    In  the  whole  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  the  great 

fleet  and  army  had  done  nothing.    Yet  worse,  it  had  been 

for  a  moment  on  the  point  of  doing  everything  and  had 

felled  to  do  anything,  because  the  soberest  of  mankind  had 

for  once  in  his  life  let  his  heart  be  lifted  up  by  vain-glory. 

One  mighty  armament  had  been  worn  out  by  the  ceaseless  Athenian 

strain  of  doing  nothing;    if  anything  was  to  be  done,  ^^^^ 

another  armament  no  less  mighty  must  be  sent  out  to  do 

it.     Such  was  the  tidings  which  Nikias,  sent  by  his  master 

DSmos  on  a  certain  errand,  had  to  report  to  his  master  as 

to  the  way  in  which  his  errand  had  been  done. 
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CHAP.  vm.      For  the  coming  winter,  like  the  winter  before  it,  was 
Negoti*-    to  be  a  winter  of  diplomacy,  a  season  of  embassies  and 

tiom  of  s:  jf 

the  winter  messages  going  to  and  fro.     Gylippos  had  already  gone  on 
AcUon  of   ^^  errand  which  none  could  do  so  well  as  himself.    As  soon 

Gylippoe     as  the  immediate  work  had  been  done  which  cut  off  the 
in  SioilT.  ,       • 

besiegers  from  completely  hemming  in  the  city,  the  de- 
liverer set  forth  to  gather  fresh  forces  by  land  and  sea 
from  the  friendly  cities  of  Sicily,  and  to  use  his  powers  of 
persuasion  on  those  that  were  lukewarm  or  that  stood  alto- 
He  comes   gether  apart  ^«     He  spent  the  winter  in  this  work,  and  in 
theipring.  ^^  early  spring  he  came  back  with  the  force  which  he 
4" 3-  had  got  together*     Unluckily  we  have  no  details  either 

as  to  the  amount  of  the  reinforcement  which  he  brought 
No  effect    or  as  to  the  cities  from  whence  it  came.     But  it  is  plain 
onAkngM.  ^j^  -^^  notices  that  at  Akragas  all  the  efforts  of  Gyl- 
ippos were  wasted*    If  the  second  of  Sikeliot  cities  could 
not  bring  herself  to  join  the  Ionian  invaders  of  Sicily, 
neither  could  she  bring  herself  to  fight  for  her  Dorian 
Kamarina  rival  against  them  ^    But  Kamarina  was  persuaded,  either 
]mm|syn-  ^^^  ^^  later,  to  throw  aside  her  neutrality,  and  to  take 
Sdinons,     the  side  of  Syracuse  ^.     And  we  may  gather  that  Selinous 
H^n^     and  6ela  and  more  zealous  Himera  were  all  stirred  up 
The  Sy-      to  greater  exertions.     The  Syracusan  cause  was  gradually 
^11^^^^    coming  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  Sikeliot  cause.    Of  all 


.  „  '  ^'    the  Oreek  cities  of  tlie  island,  Naxos  and  Katanfe  were  the 
keliot.  ' 

Podtion  of  01^7  two  that  were  openly  enrolled  as  allies  of  the  invaders. 
2^J2/^  From  the  point  of  view  of  Hermokrat^,  speedily  becoming 

the  dominant  view  of  Greek  Sicily,  they  were  traitors  to  a 

national  cause. 

Meanwhile  fresh  embassies  were  sent  to  Peloponn^sos. 

^  Thnc.  TiL  7.  a  ;  wpoffa^6ftm^ot  cf  Tit  4  /"k  vp60vftot  j(r  1j  warr&wturtv  in 

'  lb.  ai.  I.   The  teoond  Athenian  fleet  sete  sail  rov  fpot  <Mf  dfxofth^oQ 
(30.  i),  and  Qjlippoe  comes  M  ro^  a^o^  x^^*'^*^  rvOrnnf  rev  Ijpin, 
»  Ib.3a.  1;  33.  a;  36.1;  50.1;  58.  i, 
*  lb.  33.  I. 
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Again  Syracnfian  envoys  went  to  Corinth ;  again  Syracnsan  chap.  vm. 
and  Corinthian  envoys  went  t(^ther  to  Sparta^  to  impress  EmbMrfee 

to  Polopoii.'* 

more  strongly  than  ever  on  the  minds  of  the  Dorians  of  i  ^ 


Old  Greece  the  need  of  giving  more  vigorous  help  to  the 
Dorians  of  Sicily.  The  forces  formerly  sent  had  come  wholly 
in  the  triremes.  But  the  trireme,  itself  a  mighty  engine  of 
warf are^  was  not  well  suited  for  the  transport  of  land  forces. 
The  friends  of  Sicily  in  Peloponnteos  were  urged  to  send  men^  New  forces 
to  send  them  in  any  vessels  that  they  could  get,  merchant-  ^' 

ships  or  any  other  \     Such  help  was  needed  by  Syracuse, 
and  it  would  presently  be  more  keenly  needed  still,  as  it 
was  known  that  the  Athenians  were  sending  home  for 
reinforcements  ^.    Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were  busily  Strengtli- 
strengthening  themselves  in  every  way,  making  prepara-  ^^ 
tions  of  every  kind.    Above  all,  they  gave  their  minds  to  ^"""^  ^•®** 
their  naval  force.     Men  were  beg^inning  to  look  forward 
to  a  day  when  they  might  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own 
element,  and  deal  a  blow  to  the  fleets  of  Athens  in  the 
waters  of  Syracuse  V    Ships  were  manned  and  their  crews 
were  exercised.   Skilful  Corinthian  officers  ^,  the  elder  among  Action 
whom  would  have  had  experience  of  Athenian  naval  warfare  corinthum 
in  the  days  of  Phormi6n,  trained  the  ill-disciplined  forces  of  o®®*^ 
Syracuse  by  sea,  while  the  Spartan  guided  them  by  land. 
Their  teaching  prospered.    Syracuse  in  the  end,  amid  so 
many  and  so  faithful  helpers,  largely  owed  her  deliverance  to 
the  hearts  and  hands  of  her  own  sons.    But  it  was  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  her  own  sons  nerved  and  trained  by  Gylippos 
and  his  fellow-workers  from  Corinth.     The  daughter-city  Joint 
came  at  last  to  do  not  a  little  by  her  own  strength ;  but  sjimom 
it  was  the  strength  of  the  daughter-city  guided  by  the  ^^^ 
teaching  of  the  mother. 

^  Thuo.  viL  7.  3 ;  Sw^n  ffrpaertd  in  w^patvOj  ^P^^  f  6jt  kv  iXxAatw  1j 
wXoiois  4  dWm  j(«wf  dr  wpox^f%* 

'  lb.  4 ;  of  8)  HvpatcSatoi  pwtik^  kwKfipovr  mt  dw^wtipcnrro,  &t  icai  to^t^ 
lirix€ip4^orrcf,  mt  h  n2AAa  wokh  Mppenrro.  *  lb.  36.  a  ;  39.  I. 
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cHAf.  Tin.  Tbe  Syracusans  and  their  allies  were  not  mistaken  in 
Dwpond-  |}jg|^  belief  that  the  besiegers,  if  they  can  now  be  any 
tJae  Athe-    longer  called  besiegers,  had  sent,  or  would  shortly  send,  to 


Atb^HB  for  reinforcements.    They  had  no  other  chance. 
While  the  hopes  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  friends  every- 
where were  rising,  despondency  reigned  in  the  Athenian 
camp,  and  above  all  in  the  heart  of  its  commander.     It 
was  but  for  a  moment,  at  the  most  unlucky  of  all  mo- 
Nlkiu       mente,  that  the  heart  of  Nikias  had  been  lifted  up.     He 
^tten      ^^  ^^^  ^  '^  ^^^  ^  ^11  ^  ^  master  at  Athens.    And 
t  *^A^^     his  way  of  telling  it  was  a  new  one ;  he  sent  a  written 
Such  despatch  of  considerable  length  ^.     To  us  it  seems  amazing 

umoiuaL     ^^*^  ^^^^  *  course  should  have  seemed  a  novelty,  a  novelty 
indeed   bo  striking  that    the   historian  himself  thought 
it  needful  to  set  forth  the  motives  of  Nikias  at  some 
length,  and  with  a  startling  d^pree  of  solemnity  '.   Shallow 
writers  and  speakers  of  our  own  time  are  fond  of  declaim- 
ing on  the  backward  state  of  those  ages  which  had  no 
printing.     They  are  apt  to  forget  the  far  more  important 
difference  between  our  times  and  the  times  which  had  very 
UtUe         little  writing.     And  this  is  a  difference  which  not  only 
iTg^s    distinguishes  the  age  of  Nikias  from  ours,  but  also  dis- 
in  thii  »gfl,  tinguishes  the  age  of  Nikias  from  periods  of  Greek  history 
which,  as  we  are  apt  to  reckon  the  ages,  are  not  very 
Ittoreose  in  distant  from  it.     In  the  days  of  Nikias  there  was  com- 
paratively little  writing  in  Oreece;  a  hundred  years  later 
there  was  a  vast  deal.    Now  this  change  is  no  doubt  largely 
owing  to  ordinary  causes,  to  the  way  in  which  any  useful 
art  will  naturally  develope  itself  and  extend  its  range. 
But  it  is  also  largely  owing  to  special  circumstances  in 
Early         the  political  history  of  the  time.    Writing  was  not  then 
wHtisig.      ^  easy  a  business  as  it  is  now;    it  kept  much  of  the 
character  of  a  special  art,  traditionally  employed  for  certain 
special  and  solemn  purposes.    Prose   writing  for  other 
*  Thna  Tii  11-15.  •  lb.  8. 11.  i. 
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purposes  than  those  of  official  lecords  was  still  joting.  obap.  vm. 
And  official  records  mainly  took  the  shape  of  inscriptions  Beoordi 
graven  on  the  hard  stones.     On  such  stones  it  was  natural  f^  ^f 
to  grave  the  text  of  the  law  or  the  treaty  which  was  to  be  ^^^ 
remembered  for  ever  or  for  a  season,  and  to  whose  exact 
words  future  generations  might  have  need  to  refer.    But  EfieoU  of 
in  the  publicity  of  Greek  political  life — and  within  the  udty^f 
favoured  order  there  was  publicity  in  the  aristocratic  a^Sj^Lj 
wdl  as  in  the  democratic   commonwealths — much  that  life, 
seems  natural  to  us  to  commit  to  writing  was  left  to 
that  power  of  human  memory  which   writing  has  gone 
so  far  to  destroy.    A  statement  that  was  designed  to  in-  Written 
form  and  influence  a  particular  assembly^  and  then  to  pass  d«q)ItdiM. 
away  and  be  remembered  only  in  its  results^  did  not 
seem  to  call  for  the  formality  of  writing.    A  trusty  mes- 
senger was  better  and  safer.     He  could  speak  more  truly 
to  the  minds  of  hearers  at  home  than  any  written  des- 
patch could  do.    And^  as  regarded  the  accidents  of  war^ 
he  could  keep  his  counsel,  while  a  written  document  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     So  it  happened  to  the  The 
written  despatches  of  the  Great  King  ^ ;   so  it  happened  ^ 
to  more  than  one  Spartan  skytala^    It  almost  looks  as 
if  Sparta,  the  Greek  city  which  made  the  least  use  of 
writing  for  other  purposes,  was  actually  the  first  to  use  it 
for  official  despatches.     Such  a  practice^  specially  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  sfyfala,  naturally  followed  from  the 
secrecy  of  all  Spartan  administration.     But  in  the  course  Growth  of 
of  the   next  century,  while  the  spread  of  literary  taste  J^^  * 
gave  one  spur  to  the  increased  use  of  writing,  the  needs  of  J^J^,^^ 
a  new  political  state  of  things  gave  another.     Sicilian  tynuits. 
tyrants  succeeded  by  Macedonian  kings  needed  to  do  their 
diplomacy  in  a  different  way  from  either  the  Athenian  de« 
mocracy  or  the  Corinthian  aristocracy.    Such  controversies 

*  Thwc.  w.  5a 

*  Xen.  HelL  i.  i.  23 ;  Pint.  Alk.  aS. 
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CHAP.  vm.  The  STracusans  and  their  allies  were  not  mistaken  in 
^^^^•P^  their  belief  that  the  besi^^ers^  if  they  can  now  be  any 
the  Atlie-   longer  called  besiegers^  had  sent,  or  would  shortly  send,  to 


Athens  for  reinforcements.    They  had  no  other  chance. 
While  the  hopes  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  friends  every- 
where were  rising,  despondency  reigned  in  the  Athenian 
camp^  and  above  all  in  the  heart  of  its  commander.    It 
was  but  for  a  moment^  at  the  most  unlucky  of  all  mo- 
NikiM       ments,  that  the  heart  of  Nikias  had  been  lifted  up.     He 
t^tt^      had  now  a  sad  tale  to  tell  to  his  master  at  Athens.    And 
^^*P^     his  way  of  telling  it  was  a  new  one ;  he  sent  a  written 
Such         despatch  of  considerable  length  ^.     To  us  it  seems  amazing 
u^oraaL     ^^^^  ®^^  *  course  should  have  seemed  a  novelty,  a  novelty 
indeed  so  striking  that    the   historian  himself  thought 
it  needful  to  set  forth  the  motives  of  Nikias  at  some 
lengthy  and  with  a  startling  d^^ree  of  solemnity  '.   Shallow 
writers  and  speakers  of  our  own  time  are  fond  of  declaim- 
ing on  the  backward  state  of  those  ages  which  had  no 
printing.    They  are  apt  to  forget  the  fer  more  important 
difFerence  between  our  times  and  the  times  which  had  very 
litUe        little  writing.     And  this  is  a  difference  which  not  only 
^^'^^    distinguishes  the  age  of  Nikias  from  ours,  but  also  dis- 
in  this  age.  tinguishes  the  age  of  Nikias  from  periods  of  Greek  history 
which,  as  we  are  apt  to  reckon  the  ages^  are  not  very 
increaMin  distant  from  it.     In  the  days  of  Nikias  there  was  com- 
paratively little  writing  in  Greece;  a  hundred  years  later 
there  was  a  vast  deal.    Now  this  change  is  no  doubt  largely 
owing  to  ordinary  causes^  to  the  way  in  which  any  useful 
art  will  naturally  develope  itself  and  extend  its  range. 
But  it  is  also  largely  owing  to  special  circumstances  in 
Early        the  political  history  of  the  time.    Writing  was  not  then 
^^i§^.      80  easy  a  business  as  it  is  now;    it  kept  much  of  the 
character  of  a  special  art,  traditionally  employed  for  certain 
special  and  solemn  purposes.    Prose   writing  for  other 
>  Thna  Tii  11-15.  "  lb.  8. 11.  i. 
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purposes  than  those  of  official  lecords  was  still  young,  chap.  vm. 
And  official  records  mainly  took  the  shape  of  inscriptions  Beoordi 
graven  on  the  hard  stones.     On  such  stones  it  was  natural  ^^^^ 
to  grave  the  text  of  the  law  or  the  treaty  which  was  to  be  i?«^P- 
remembered  for  ever  or  for  a  season,  and  to  whose  exact 
words  future  generations  might  have  need  to  refer.    But  Effects  of 
in  the  publicity  of  Greek  political  life — ^and  within  the  udty'of 
favoured  order  there  was  publicity  in  the  aristocratic  as^Jji^ 
well  as  in  the  democratic   commonwealths — ^much  thatu^ 
seems  natural  to  us  to  commit  to  writing  was  left  to 
that  power  of  human  memory  which   writing  has  gone 
so  far  to  destroy.    A  statement  that  was  designed  to  in-  Written 
form  and  influence  a  particular  assembly^  and  then  to  pass  d«q)Itdie«. 
away  and  be  remembered  only  in  its  results,  did  not 
seem  to  call  for  the  formality  of  writing.    A  trusty  mes- 
senger was  better  and  safer.     He  could  speak  more  truly 
to  the  minds  of  hearers  at  home  than  any  written  des- 
patch could  do.    And,  as  r^arded  the  accidents  of  war, 
he  could  keep  his  counsel,  while  a  written  document  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     So  it  happened  to  the  The 
written  despatches  of  the  Great  King  * ;   so  it  happened  ^m^, 
to  more  than  one  Spartan  skytala^    It  almost  looks  as 
if  Sparta,  the  Greek  city  which  made  the  least  use  of 
writing  for  other  purposes,  was  actually  the  first  to  use  it 
for  official  despatches.     Such  a  practice,  specially  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  sij^fala,  naturally  followed  from  the 
secrecy  of  all  Spartan  administration.     But  in  the  course  Growth  of 
of  the  next  century,  while  the  spread  of  literary  taste  ^^J^g  ' 
gave  one  spur  to  the  increased  use  of  writing,  the  needs  of  P^*     , 
a  new  political  state  of  things  gave  another.     Sicilian  tyrants, 
tyrants  succeeded  by  Macedonian  kings  needed  to  do  their 
diplomacy  in  a  different  way  from  either  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy or  the  Corinthian  aristocracy.    Such  controversies 

*  Tbwc.  !▼.  5p. 

*  Xen.  HelL  i.  i.  23  ;  Pint  Alk.  aS. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  as  arose  between  the  envoys  whom  Athens  sent  to  the 
court  of  Philip  could  hardly  have  arisen  among  envoys 

Dionysiot.  whom  Philip  himself  had  commissioned.  There  was  already 
within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  one  who  lived  to  give  a  large 
start  to  the  practice  of  official  writing.  Among  those  who 
profited  by  the  teaching  of  Oylippos,  still  young,  still  un- 
known, unless  as  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  Syracusan  ranks^ 
was  Dionysios  son  of  Hermokrat^. 

It  is  plain  from  the  narrative  that,  while  Nikias  had 
sent  many  messages  to  Athens,  they  had  all  been  sent  by 
word  of  mouth;  that  which  he  sent  now  was  his  first 
written  despatch.  He  sent  his  message  because  he  saw 
what  the  Syracusans  were  doing,  sending  embassies  to 
Peloponnesos  and  strengthening  themselves  at  home,  be* 
cause  their  power  and  the  weakness  of  the  Athenian  force 
were  both  growing  daily  \  He  sent  it,  because  it  was  his 
practice  to  report  everything  to  the  people  at  home^,  and 
because  it  was  specially  needful  now,  when  the  besi^^ing 
force  could  be  saved  only  by  either  calling  it  back  or 
sliding  large  reinforcements  to  support  it'.    And  he  sent 


Nikias' 
firat 
written 
despatch. 


il 


•mw^^  it  in  writing,  in  order  that  the  assonbly  should  be  sure  to 
hear  the  exact  truth.  He  puts  full  confidence  in  the  honest 
purpose  of  his  messengers ;  he  does  not  hint  at  their  de- 
liberate  betrayal  of  their  trust  as  a  possible  chance.  But 
he  fears  lest  their  memory  should  &il,  lest  thdr  power  of 
speech  should  fiul,  lest^  when  brought  face  to  face  with  an 
excited  and  disappointed  assembly,  when  cross-questioned 
by  hostile  orators,  they  should  lack  courage  to  declare  un- 

^  Tlraa  Tu.  8.  I ;  ^  D  Kutfin  QlH6^trm  rovre  aat  6fSm  n0  ^fJfitOF 

*  IK;  iyyiXXm^  woXXims  ^  nk  SxXort  n0  tcatrra  rt^  yrp^/Upmif, 
lb.  II.  i;  rd  fth^  mfAttpoiw  wpmxjU^ra,  kr  SXXmts  nAAonr  imtgrokth  I^c 
The  eaxlier  hurroXai  wen  dead  j  Terbal  neangea. 

'  IK  8.  I ;  ^^Xtorm  Si  wei  r&rt,  rofu(am  h  Bcirotf  rf  cTfoi,  mi  d  /d^  At 


Liin-fc 
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pleasant  truths  in  their  fulness  ^.  He  therefore  wrote  a  ohap.  viil 
formal  letter  to  be  read  to  the  assembly;  he  also  gave  bis 
messengers,  bj  word  of  mouth,  detailed  instructions  as  to 
what  thej  were  to  say  \  The  messengers  then  set  forth 
on  their  errand ;  the  general  turned  himself  to  his  duties 
in  the  camp,  duties  which,  as  he  understood  them,  implied 
a  careful  watch,  such  as  Nikias  was  now  sure  to  keep,  and 
the  avoidance  of  every  needless  risk  K 

The  messengers  made  their  way  to  Athens.    The  as- Themes- 
sembly  met  to  hear  them.    They  spoke  according  to  the  Jo^e 
spoken  instructions  of  Nikias;    they  answered  as  they^**^®*^ 
could  to  such  questions  as  were  put  to  them;  lastly  they 
presented  the  written  letter  from  the  general,  which  the 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth  read  aloud  to  the  assembled 
people  ^.   One  wonders  that  what  seems  to  us  the  more  ob- 
vious order  was  not  followed.   For  the  letter  as  we  have  it, 
clearly  stating,  as  it  does,  the  real  points  of  the  case,  does 
not  go  into  any  minute  detail.    It  was  an  excellent  brief 
for  the  messengers  to  enlarge  from;   it  could  not  have 
given  the  people  much  fresh  knowledge  after  the  messengers' 
statement  and  cross-examination.     But  in  any  case  it  was  Nature  of 
not  a  cheerful  document  for  the  assembly  to  listen  to.    As    ^ 
a  report  from  Nikias  to  his  master,  it  has  been  harshly  but 
justly  commented  on  ^ ;  but  as  a  simple  statement  of  &cts> 
it  seems  to  deserve  all  credit.    The  general  had  a  sad  tale  No  con- 
to  tell ;    but^  as  &r  as  we  can  see,  his  tale  was  strictly  ^j^  i^ikias* 
true;  he  certainly  does  not  attempt  to  hide  or  to  colour  P*^ 
the  grievous  state  of  things  which  he  has  to  describe.    His 

'  niucviL  8.  a;  ^fio6f*fi^ot  //^  ol 99tur6/M^>^M  4  ^o^  rov Xfycir  iXhfifaaiaMf  4 
Koi  ywitiup  [ftl.  ixrfiiap'\  lAAnrfTf  ytffw6furoi,  ^  rf  ^^  *]P^  X^^  ^  Xfyorrcf, 

'  lb.  5 ;  <p4pciirr*s  rii  ypd/ifiara  mi  S<fa  I8ci  abrtAf  cTvflr.    So  in  o.  lo. 

*  lb.  lo ;  ol  vapiL  rev  Vadem,  ^^a  rt  dvi  yK&tcarp  t1p>ifro  oMh  thn¥,  mal 
tt  ris  Ti  kwrjp^m  dwtMplpoirrOt  mi  rifif  hrtiOToK^  iatidoaav, 

*  lb. ;  d  ypafJt/MLTths  6  rijs  v^co^t  wap€K$$fy  Myvca,    On  what  was  it 
written  t    Not  yet  on  papyrus  from  Eyana. 

*  Grote,  vii.  384  et  seqq. 
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cBAP.  vm.  tsLvlt,  if  anj;  is  that  he  does  not  tell  his  master  how 
completely  that  grievous  state  of  things  was  of  his  own 
making.     But  he  may  have  thought  that  he  might  leave 
his  master  to  find  that  out;  or  he  may  really  not  have 
been  aware  that  the  state  of  things  which  he  had  to  de- 
scribe was  of  his  own  making. 
Howflur         A  point  which  more  nearly  concerns  us  is  to  know 
the  origi-    whether  the  letter^  as  it  stands,  is  a  real  composition  of 
haI  text?    Niting^  an  accurate  copy  of  an  ofiScial  document^  or  whether 
it  represents  the  statements  of  Nikias  only  in  that  general 
way  in  which  the  speeches  in  Thucydides  represent  the 
statements  of  their  alleged  speakers.     The  banished  Thu- 
cydides could  not  have  heard  the  letter  read.     Was  it 
preserved  in  the  Athenian  archives^  and^  if  so,  coidd  the 
The  lett^  banished  man  have  anyhow  obtained  a  copy  ?    The  letter 
like  the      would  not  be  gravel  on  stone  like  a  treaty.    The  letter 
■P*^**'    is  ushered  in  by  the  same   formula  as  the  speeches^; 
there  is  no  strong  difference  of  style  to  mark  the  person- 
ality of  Nikias.     On  the  whole  it  seems  most  likely  that 
Thucydides  looked  on  the  letter  as  a  speech  which  hap- 
pened to  have  been  written  down  beforehand.     That  is  to 
say,  just  as  in  the  speeches,  we  have  the  matter  of  Nikias 
in  the  words  of  Thucydides.     We  shoidd  be  glad  of  the 
original  document,  as  of  any  original  document ;  yet  after 
all    the   practical  difference   is  to   us   not   great.     The 
case  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  endless  letters 
written  in  after  times  in  this  man's  name  and  that,  as 
The  mere  rhetorical  exercises.     If  what  we  read  is  the  imme- 

matter  diate  language  of  Thucydides,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
genuine,  represents  the  general  matter  of  Nikias. 
Content!  He  b^ins  by  saying  that  it  has  been  his  habit  all  along 
letter.  to  send  home  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  and 
he  adds  that  there  has  never  been  any  stage  of  it  in  which 
it  was  more  needful  for  those  for  whom  he  wrote  to  know 

^  Ihoo.  yiL  lo ;  S^Xov^or  reiM. 
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the  exact  state  of  things.    Thej  needed  to  know  it^  in  order  ohap.  vm. 
that  they  might  consider  what  was  to  be  done.    His  last 
message  had  seemingly  been  sent  after  the  Athenian  walls 
had  been  b^on  on  the  hill,  but  before  Oylippos  came; 
Inrhether  before  he  was  expected,  is  not  said.     His  coming  Chango 
is,  troly  enough,  described  as  having  changed  the  state  of  ^^ 
things  much  for  the  worse.    Up  to  that  time  the  Athenians  q^^  ®^ 
had  commonly  defeated  the  Syracosans  in  battle,  and  they 
were  engaged  in  building  the  walls  which  they  still  occu- 
pied^.   We  are  perhaps  a  little  surprised  at  finding  the 
change  which  followed  Oylippos'  coming  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  increased  numbers  of  the  besieged.     Oylippos  the  Nikias' 
Lacedemonian,  says  Nikias,  has  come,  bringing  a  force  thebluiefl 
from  PeloponnSsos  and  from  some  of  the  cities  of  Sicily.  ^^ 
In  the  first  battle  he  was  defeated  by  us;  in  a  second  we 
were  driven  within  our  lines  by  the  multitude  of  the  horse- 
men and  darters.     Through  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  we  The  walli. 
have  been  forced  to  leave  off  our  wall-building  and  to  keep 
quiets    Meanwhile  they  have  built  a  cross- wall  of  their 
own,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  complete  our  wall 
which  was  to  have  hemmed  the  city  in,  unless  we  had  a  force 
great  enough  to  attack  and  take  their  wall  K     In  truth,  as  The  be* 
far  as  what  is  done  is  concerned,  we  who  are  supposed  to  b^^ed. 
be  besi^^ing  others  are  more  truly  ourselves  besi^ed;  for 
we  cannot  venture  to  any  distance  from  our  camp  because 
of  the  horsemen  *.     He  goes  on  to  say  that  envoys  have  Gylippoe 
been  sent  from  Syracuse  to  Peloponngsos,  and  that  Oylippos  freeh 
is  going  round  Sicily  collecting  fresh  forces,  persuading  '^""^^^^ 

*  Thno.  vii.  ii.  2 ;  /tpanjciimay  i}/«Dy  ftdx^ts  nus  wktioffi  ^vptucoaiovt  i<p* 
ott  Mfiiip$Tj/itv,  leat  Tct  TtlxfJ  (^o9oiuj<rafUrotv  kr  dt<rw§p  vw  kaithf, 

'  lb. ;  wavadfjuyot  rw  wipiruxKTiMv  ?kd  r6  w\^os  rw  kvavrioai^  i^avxd(ofuy 
(shall  we  wj  that  ijffvx^i^iy  ^  f^^^^^^ovua^v  ?).  He  is  strong  on  the  subject 
of  numbers ;  hnttv<rl  n  iroWots  ital  iMovrttTTtui  ^acBivrts. 

'  lb.  3 ;  6(rrc  /li)  ttpcu.  In  irtptrax^*^^  airroin,  Ijv  /t^rurb  'Kupartlx^ana 
rovTo  voXAg  arpartq,  hrtk$$n^  tky, 

*  lb.  4 ;  (vfifi40rj/t€  wo\topM(ty  botccvrras  i^fids  SiXkovs  a^dbs  /aoAAof,  Sea 
yt  Kord  yrjWf  rwro  vAffx^^* 
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CHAP,  vni. 


Naval  At- 
tack of  the 
Syracnsans 
expected. 


Decay  of 
thethipf 


and  of 
the  crews. 


Desertion 
of  tlavef 
and  mer- 
cenariee. 


those  cities  which  had  hitherto  been  neutral  to  give  help 
to  Syracuse. 

This  was  a  grievous  tale  enough;  but  it  was  not  all. 
Nikias  next  comes  to  a  point  which  was  likely  to  touch 
the  feelings  of  every  Athenian  to  the  quick.  ''  I  hear/'  he 
says^  **  that  the  enemy  hope  at  once  to  assault  our  walls 
with  their  land-force^  and  to  attack  us  by  sea  with  their 
ships.  And  let  it  not  seem  strange  to  any  of  you  that  I 
have  to  speak  of  an  attack  by  sea  ^.'^  An  attack  on  the 
fleet  of  Athens  by  a  fleet  of  Syracusans  had  certainly  not 
been  looked  for  when  Nikias  and  his  colleagues  sailed  forth 
from  Peiraieus.  He  goes  on  to  explain  how  it  ha^  come 
to  pass  that  such  a  thing  is  possible.  He  describes  how 
different  the  state  of  the  fleet  is  now  from  that  in  which 
it  first  set  forth.  Then  everything  about  the  ships  and 
their  crews  was  in  perfect  order;  now  the  ships,  from 
being  so  long  at  sea,  have  become  leaky,  and  the  crews 
are  fallen  away  from  what  they  were.  They  could  not 
draw  their  ships  on  shore  to  dry  them,  as  the  Syra- 
cusans did,  because  they  were  ever  looking  for  an  attack 
by  a  superior  force,  and  had  therefore  to  be  always  ready 
and  to  keep  constant  watch.  From  that  watch  they 
could  not  relax  for  a  moment ;  because,  as  their  position 
was  within  the  harbour,  everything  that  was  brought 
to  them  by  sea  had  to  pass  by  the  hostile  city.  The 
crews  had  fallen  away  from  many  causes.  Forage  and 
water  had  to  be  sought  for  at  a  distance — ^this  has  been 
already  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  occu- 
pation of  PMmmyrion  * — and  many  of  the  Athenian  sailors 
had,  while  seeking  for  them,  been  cut  off  by  the  horsemen. 
Their  attendant  slaves  had  b^^  to  desert,  as  soon  as  the 
balance  of  strength  seemed  at  all  to  turn  against  their 

'  Thac  viL   la.    3;   «cU  Ztivhi^  fufitrl  I/mSv  8^9  cTym  5r<  mI  itord 
'  See  above,  p.  351. 
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masters  ^.  As  for  the  allies  and  mercenaries^  those  who  ohap.  vm. 
served  against  their  will  were  deserting  like  the  slaves^. 
Those  who  had  been  led  to  come  by  the  hope  of  high  pay, 
who  had  looked  to  do  more  of  trafiSc  than  of  fighting'^ 
were^  now  that  they  saw  that  the  enemies'  force  was  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  Athens^  taking  themselves  off  on 
this  pretext  and  that  to  this  point  and  that.  '*  And  Sicily  " 
Nikias  pointedly  adds^ "  is  a  large  country*/'  And  one  detail 
is  added  which  carries  us  back  to  an  incident  of  an  earlier 
stage  in  the  war.  Some^  whether  Athenians  or  strangers^  The 
persuaded — possibly  bribed — ^their  trierarchs  to  allow  Hyk-  Hykkwik 
karian  captives  to  take  their  places  on  shipboard,  while 
they  themselves  went  about  on  their  commercial  errands  *. 
A  large  part  therefore  of  the  living  spoil  of  the  unlucky 
Sikan  town  must  still  have  been  in  the  Athenian  camp, 
bought  by  particular  men  in  the  camp  as  their  personal 
slaves*.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  abuses  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  and  mercenaries  were  more  prevalent  in 
the  fleet  than  in  the  land  army.  For  it  is  certain  that 
men  of  both  those  classes  still  did  good  service  by  land, 
and  some  of  the  insular  subjects  of  Athens  clave  to  her 
with  touching  &ithfulness  to  the  last  '^. 

In  all  these  ways^  Nikias  says,  the  strength  and  fulness 
of  the  armament  is  wasted  away.  He  appeals  to  the  sea* 
faring  experience  of  those  who  heard  the  story.  They^ 
Athenians,  used  to  the  sea^  knew  how  short  a  time  the 

'  Thnc  tU.  13.  2;  ol  d^  $€p6M<nn'€s,  kwtiMj  Is  dyrlwaka  MoSttrHficajitp, 
airro^okowri, 

*  lb.  oi  (4roi  ol  dt^y/caoTot. 

'  lb.;  ol  {ru6  fttyAXov  fua$ov  to  wp&row  hmpB^yrti  seal  ol6/itvot  xP7AM>~ 
TiHa$ai  fiSXXov  ^  ftaxeurtfcu.    The  oppocdte  to  Ennius' 

"  Non  oauponftnteB  bellum  sed  beUigemates.^ 

*  lb. ;  woXXil  8*  i)  XmcA/o. 

'  lb. ;  doi  d*  ot  «al  alrdl  ifjutopt^o/ifroif  i»9pAwo9a  'Tiucapixdi  drr€/i0ifiA(r<u 
inrip  <r<pwv  wtUrcwrts  robs  rpttjpipxovf, 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  157. 

*  Thuc  Tii  8a.  1. 
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CHAP.  vm.  perfect  order  of  a  crew  lasted^  and  how  few  there  were  who 
thoroughly  knew  the  art  of  guiding  a  ship,  how  to  set  her 
Nikiaa'      ofE  and  how  to  keep  the  rowing  in  time.     They  knew  too, 
of  the        ^6  teUs  them,  with  the  licence  allowed  both  to  orators  and 
Atheniam.  ^  comic  poets,  how  hard  a  task  it  was  to  command  Athe- 
nians ^.    He  found  it  hard  indeed  as  general  to  hinder  these 
things,  above  all  as  he  and  his  force  had  no  means,  such 
as  their  enemies  had,  of  filling  up  vacancies  and  getting 
anything  that  they  wanted.     The  army  had  to  keep  itself 
how  it  could  on  what  it  brought  with  it;  the  allies  at 
Expected    Naxos  and  EatanS  could  do  nothing.    And  if  the  enemy 
supplies,     gained  any  advantage  and  if  no  further  succour  came  from 
Ath^is,  there  was  a  fear  that  the  Italiot  towns  from  which 
they,  got  provisions  woidd  turn  against  them.     If  this 
happened,  the  war  would  end  successfully  for  the  enemy 
without  further  struggle.     The  Athenians  were  now  really 
the  besieged  party,  and  the  siege  would  soon  be  decided 
against  them  ^ 

The  letter  winds  up  with  a  statement  of  the  practical 
needs  of  the  case,  ushered  in  by  another  little  lecture  on 
the  Athenian  temper.  Nikias  knows  the  ways  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  how  they  liked  to  hear  pleasant  news,  but 
turned  round  and  found  &ult  if  things  afterwards  turned 
out  in  another  way  ^  He  could  now  have  told  them  a 
more  agreeable  story,  but  it  was  more  useful  and  safer  to 
tell  them  the  exact  truth,  to  state  facts  as  they  were,  that 
the  assembly  might  be  better  able  to  debate  what  should 
be  done  \  It  shows  the  best  side  of  Nikias  when  he  begs 
them,  in  forming  their  decision,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
army,  soldiers  and  officers — those,  we  may  suppose,  who  had 

'  Thnc.  viL  14.  3  ;  x"^***"^  7^  ^  hiUrtpat  ^ih*is  Afi(at. 
'  lb.  3 ;  ifuaw  /i^  Ivtfiorfioivirrcay  .  .  .  ^aw€woktftffa€T<u  a^ois  d/iax<2  lir- 
woKiopierfilvrv¥  ^ftw  6  ir6k§fi9t, 

'  lb.  4  ;  T^  ^i6cHS  iwiffrifitvot  Ifu^,  BovXoiUvw  fA^v  rd  (j9i<rTa  dMo6€iyf 

*  lb.;  c{  ScT  atupSft  c28^at  rd  kv$i8€  fiw\v&<raa$cn. 
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kept  to  their  duty — are  not  to  blame  \    For  the  general  chap.  vra. 
himself  he  says  nothing.    The  Athenians  most  make  up  The 
their  minds  what  they  will  do  now  that  all  Sicily  is  leagued  |^|^  hi- 
against  them*,  now  that  a  new  force  is  looked  for  fipom  *do<l''**«- 
Peloponnesos.    The  force  now  before  Syracuse  cannot  bear 
up  against  the  enemy  even  as  the  enemy  now  are,  much  less 
when  new  help  shall  have  come  to  them.    The  people  must  The  two 
choose  between  two  courses.    Either  the  fleet  and  army  ^^^ 
now  before  Syracuse  must  be  brought  home,  or  another 
armament,  equal  to  the  first  both  by  land  and  sea  and 
bringing  an  abundant  stock  of  money,  must  be  sent  out 
to  reinforce  it.     For  himself  he  prays  that  another  general  He  asks 
may  be  sent  out  to  relieve  him  of  his  command.     He  is  recaU. 
unable  from  sickness,  his  painful  and  incurable  disease, 
to  oomjnand  or  to  stay  where  he  is^.    He  holds  that  he 
may  rightly  ask  this  ibvour  of  them;  when  in  health  he 
had  done  them  good  service  in  many  commands  \    But  Need  of 
whatever  they  do  they  must  do  speedily;    there  is  noJISt^ 
time  for  loitering;  they  must  act  the  first  moment  the 
season  allows.     The  enemy^s  reinforcements  from  Sicily 
may  be  looked  for  very  soon.     Those  from  Peloponn^s 
will  of  coiurse  be  longer  in  coming ;  but  unless  the  Athe« 
nian  people  gives  good  heed,  they  will  escape  their  notice, 
as  they  did  before,  and  will  reach  Sicily  before  help  from 
Athens  can  come  ^. 

The  letter  of  Nikias  speaks  for  itself.    It  is  an  easy  and  iHkiM 
a  just  criticism  to  say  that,  if  things  were  as  Nikias  truly  sponsible, 
described  them^  it  was  almost  wholly  his  own  {a,vlt  ^     If 

^  Thnc.  vii.  15.  i ;  rcDr  mfarwrSgv  Ktd  t&p  ^y€i»6wotv  Ifi^  /o^  fttfanoar 
ytytnjfUycay, 
'  lb. ;  IvctSJ)  ^orcXia  &waffa  ^wl<rraTat. 

*  See  above,  p.  aai. 

^  TliQO.  tU.  15.  a ;  teat  y^  t^  kppwfttir  wokkSi  Ir  ^y€ftoi4ais  ht»Ss  c7 

^  lb.  3 ;  Tc^  l»\¥  K/jaovffiv  ^nas,  &<rmp  mt  wpirtpw,  rcl  Hi  ^^ffoyrcu, 

•  Grote,  yU.  384. 
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cBAP.  Tin.  the  counsel  of  Lamaclios  had  been  taken  at  the  beginning, 
no  such  report  as  this  could  ever  have  been  sent  to  Athens* 
Probable  In  that  case  it  is  most  likely  that  the  yictorious  Athenians 
the  plan  of  would — ^with  what  further  results  it  is  vain  to  guess — ^have 
^^°'*^'^^-  entered  Syracuse  a  year  and  more  earlier.  Failing  such 
success,  a  defeated  remnant  would  long  ago  either  have 
perished  in  Sicily  or  have  come  back  to  Athens  with  the 
tale  of  its  defeat.  In  neither  case  would  an  Athenian  fleet 
and  army,  growing  day  by  day  more  disheartoied  in  spirit 
and  less  capable  of  action,  have  been  encamped  on  the 
hill  and  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  Or  if  Nikias 
had  pressed  on  his  siege-works  so  as  to  have  thoroughly 
hemmed  in  the  city  before  Gongylos  came  with  his  glad 
tidings,  he  might  still  have  entered  Syracuse  as  a  con- 
queror— with  what  results  again  we  need  not  speculate. 
How  fax  Nikias  really  felt  that  the  blame  was  in  truth  his 
own  we  can  never  know;  in  his  letter  he  neither  takes 
the  blame  on  himself  nor  att^npts  to  throw  it  o£E  his 
shoulders.  He  states  the  &ct6,  and  leaves  the  people  to 
judge. 

And  assuredly  the  Athenian  people  judged  their  general 
gently.  Their  treatment  of  him  hardly  bears  out  the 
character  which  he  gives  them^  that  it  was  so  hard  to 
c(»nmand  Athenians.  We  cannot  help  stopping  to  ask 
whether  this  charge  was  wholly  just,  specially  with  regard 
to  the  sea-faring  part  of  his  force  ^.  And  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  whether  Nikias,  with  his  timid  temper,  his  over- 
gracious  demeanour,  his  constant  desire  to  please,  was  not 
really  less  able  to  keep  order  than  a  man  like  D^mosthente, 
a  thorough  soldier,  but  who  had  not  the  same  general 
position  in  the  commonwealth  to  keep  up.  We  know  that 
Lamachos  &iled  to  gain  influence  by  reason  of  his  poverty; 
it  may  be  that  the  wealth  and  personal  position  of  Nikias, 
while  they  increased  his  personal  influence,  in  some  sort 
>  Ct  Xen.  Mem.  ill.  5.  19. 
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nndermined  his  military  authority.  We  can  see  that  he  ohap.  vm. 
was  ever  thinking  of  things  at  home,  of  opinion  at  home. 
Indisposed  to  harshness  in  any  case^  he  never  forgot 
that  the  men  whom  he  commanded  at  Syracuse  would 
have  votes  in  the  assembly  when  they  got  back  to 
Athens^.  Men  like  Lamachos  and  Demosthen^  whose 
position  and  reputation  were  purely  military^  were  more 
likely  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  work  immediately 
in  hand,  without  in  this  way  looking  to  a  possible  future 
elsewhere. 

There  never  was  a  debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  not  Aoticai 
even  that  which  voted  two  years  before  that  Athenian  help  aMemUy. 
should  be  sent  to  Segesta  and  Leontinoi,  of  which  we  should 
be  better  pleased  to  have  a  full  report  than  of  that  in  which 
Athens  learned  the  fate  which  had  befallen  those  whom  she 
sent  on  that  errand.     Of  the  turn  of  the  earlier  debate  we 
know  a  good  deal ;  of  the  turn  of  the  present  debate  we 
know  nothing.    We  are  told  only  the  result.     Of  the  two  The 
alternatives  which  Nikias  set  before  them,  to  recall  the  army  Jj^^^nent 
before  Syracuse  or  to  reinforce  it,  the  Athenian  people  chose  ^^^ 
the  second.     The  conclusion  to  which  they  came  is  told  in  mostiiente 
few,  perhaps  in  formal,  words.     The  Athenians,  when  they  meddn"'^* 
had  heard  the  letter  of  Nikias,  refused  to  relieve  him  of  his 
command  K    But,  lest  he  should  suffer  through  command- 
ing alone  in  his  sickness*,  they  appointed  two  of  the  officers 
who  were  in  Sicily,  Menandros  and  Euthydemos,  to  be  his 
colleagues  till  the  commanders  of  the  new  expedition  could 
arrive  there.     For  they  voted  a  new  expedition ;  they  voted 
to  send  another  force,  Athenian  and  allied,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  they  chose  as  its  commanders  Demosthenes  the 
son  of  AlkisthenSs  and  Eurymeddn  the  son  of  ThouklSs. 
Such  was  the  resolution  to  which  the  Athenian  people 

1  See  spedally  Thuo.  vii.  48.  4,  5. 
'  lb.  16.  I ;  rbv  fi^y  N(«iay  o^  wapiXvaay  r^s  ^X^* 
*  lb. ;  6vtas  /ij^  ft6p9S  iy  Aa$w^  TdKouwtDpohj. 
T  2 
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CBAP.  vui.  came  after  all  that  Nikias  and  his  messengers  could  tell 
them  as  to  the  state  of  their  fleet  and  army  before  Sy- 
No  record  racuse.  By  what  process  of  argmnent  was  such  a  vote 
debate.  come  to  ?  Was  the  vote  unanimous  ?  Was  the  majority 
great?  Did  no  one  rise  to  speak  against  the  second  ex- 
pedition^ as  Nikias  himself  had  spoken  against  the  first  ? 
Above  all^  among  all  the  demagogues^  among  all  the  flat- 
terers and  deceivers  of  the  people^  so  bent,  we  are  told^  on 
running  down  every  man  of  birth  or  eminence,  did  none 
find  anything  to  say  against  Nikias  himself  ?  Did  no  one 
hint  that,  if  the  expedition  had  failed,  if  the  fleet  and  army 
were  in  evil  case,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  general,  whether 
he  knew  it  or  not  ?  Such  questions  concern  the  historian 
of  Athens  ^  rather  than  the  historian  of  Sicily.  But  the 
historian  of  Sicily  cannot  wholly  pass  them  by.  For 
they  belong  to  the  general  history  of  man  as  a  political 
being. 


§  6.   The  War  li/  Sea  and  the  Second  Athenian 
Expedition,    B.C.  413. 

FoUj  The  second  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse  stands 

expedi-  forth^  like  the  firsts  among  the  most  memorable  instances 
tioiw.  ^f  human  folly.  Both  alike  prove  that  democratic  com- 
monwealths are  no  more  free  from  such  folly  than  kings 
Light  or  oligarchs.  But  they  prove  no  more.  The  fault  which 
by  thrai  ^^  reveal  in  the  Athenian  democracy  is  the  exact  opposite 
on  demo-  to  that  which  is  conventionally  laid  to  the  char&fe  of  Athens 
and  of  all  democracies.  We  are  told  that  democracies^  as 
such,  are  fickle,  wavering  with  every  breath,  hasty  in  deci- 
sion, harsh  in  judgement.  And  a  democracy,  like  a  govern- 
ment of  any  other  kind,  may  be  any  of  these  things.  The 
Syracusan  assembly  which  deposed  Hermokrat^  was  as- 
suredly open  to  some  or  all  of  these  charges.    So  perhaps 


cracy. 


>  See  Giote^  vil  3S9. 
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was  the  assembly  which  voted  to  treat  with  Nikias  while  chap.  Tin. 
his  work  was  still  unfinished,  while  Gongylos  was  still  on 
his  way.     But  the  Athenian  assembly  which  decreed  the 
second  expedition  against  Syracuse  erred  in  exactly  the 
opposite  way.     The  vote  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  letter  of  Nikias  was  not  the  vote  of  either  a  harsh 
or  an  inconstant  people.     It  was  the  vote  of  a  people  who  Blind 
obstinately  clave  to  a  purpose  which  they  had  once  taken  ^  NikS^ 
up,  though  its  folly,  its  madness,  had  been  fully  proved. 
It  was  the  vote  of  a  people  who  kept  on  a  blind  con-  Compari- 
fidence  in  a  man  whom  they  had  once  trusted*,  *^<^^1^ ^gsand 
his  utter  mismanagement  of  his  trust  had  been  proved  olig»«sl»e8. 
under  his  own  hand.     That  is  to  say,  democracies,  like 
governments  of  other  kinds,  are  capable  alike  of  any  form 
of  wisdom  and  of  any  form  of  folly.     Athens  was  some- 
times hasty,   sometimes  harsh;   now  she   assuredly  was 
neither.     There  have  been  chivalrous  kings  who,  when  they 
found  that  there  was  no  hope  of  taking  Syracuse,  would  have 
left  off  trying  to  take  Syracuse,  and  might  perhaps  have 
gone  off  to  try  their  hands  on  Carthage  instead  ^.     There 
have  been  oligarchies,  there  were  such  within  the  ken  of 
our  present  story,  among  whom  Nikias  might  have  ended 
his  days  on  the  cross.     The  fault  of  Athens  in  this  cace  is 
that,  having  once  set  her  heart  on  warfare  against  Syra- 
cuse, she  went  on  with  warfare  against  Syracuse  when  such 
warfare  was  clearly  shown  to  be  unprofitable  as  well  as 
unjust.     Her  fault  was  that,  having  once  put  her  trust  in 
Nikias,  she  went  on  trusting  him  when  he  had  himself 
proved  his  own  unfitness,  and  continued  him  in  the  com- 
mand in  which  he  had  so  utterly  failed,  seemingly  without 
a  single  word  of  formal  rebuke. 

If  the  second  expedition  was  to  be  sent  at  all,  there  was  The  new 
nothing  to  be  said  against  the  choice  of  at  least  one  of  those  ^  * 

^  Cf.  MacftoUy,  Hist.  £ng.  i.  6a6. 

'  CI  William  Bufoa,  toI.  i.  p.  149 ;  iL  p.  256. 
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CHAP.  ym.  who  were  to  command  it.     Demosthenes,  Demosthenes  of 
£)«mo«        Olpai  ^  and  of  Pylos,  was  assuredly  the  best  soldier  that 
Athens  had  left  to  her.     If  any  man  could  bring  succe^ 
Enryme-     after  all  the  failures  of  Nikias^  it  was  he.     Of  Eurymedon 
^*  as  a  soldier  we  know  less ;  he  had  been  in  Sicily  before, 

and  he  had  done  nothing  memorable^;  but  then  he  had 
hit  fonnar  had  Very  little  chance  of  doing  anything  memorable.     In 
susily;       the  ccnsure  pronounced  on  the  Athenian  generals  aft^  the 
peace  of  Qehk,  whatever  the  rights  of  the  case  were^  he  had 
been  held  by  the  people  to  be  less  blameworthy  than  Pytho- 
d6ros  and  Sophokles  '.     He  must  now  have  been  fully  re- 
hit  doing!    stored  to  their  favour.    Against  him^  as  against  his  former 
^  yr^'  colleague  Sophokl^^  there  was  the  guilt  of  complicity  in 
one  of  the  worst  deeds  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  war^  the 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  oligarchs  of  Korkyra.    Out  of 
a  mean  jealousy  of  their  own  officers,  some  of  whom  must 
have  had  the  glory  of  taking  the  Eorkyraian  prisoners  to 
Athens  while  they  themselves  sailed  on  to  Sicily,  they 
connived  at  the  base  intrigue  by  which  the  captives  were 
put  to  deatii  by  their  own  countrymen^.    We  may  feel 
sure  that  the  hands  both  of  Nikias  and  of  Demosthenes 
First         were  perfectly  dean  from  deeds  like  that.    Eurymeddn 
sil^ine-     '^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  about  the  middle  of  winter  with  ten 
^^»-  ships  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents  in  money,  to  an- 

nounce to  the  army  before  Syracuse  that  further  help  was 
coming,  and  that  all  their  wants  would  be  cared  for^.  He 
brought  his  message,  and  with  it  pwhaps  some  little  com- 
fort to  Nikias  and  "W  army.  He  then  sailed  away  to 
join  his  colleague  Demosthenes,  who  stayed  to  make  every 
preparation  for  the  great  expedition  which  was  to  sail 
in  the  spring*. 

'  See  Ulna  iU.  107.  •  See  aboTe,  p.  45. 

'  See  ftbore,  p.  65.  *  See  lliiie.  It.  46.  5 ;  47.  a. 

*  lb.  Tii.  16.  a ;  Sn  ((<i  0ai$9ta  mt  kwqUktM  mMk^  i<nm, 
•  lb.  17. 1. 
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While  the  enemies  of  Syracuse  were  thus  making  ready  ohap.  vm. 
for  a  renewed  attack,  her  friends  were  bnsy  both  in  Pelo- 
ponnesos  and  in  Sicily.     The  Corinthians  answered  iheZmlot 
appeal  of  the  second  Syracnsan  embassy  yet  more  zealously  f^  g„,^ 
than  they  had  answered  the  appeal  of  the  first.    They«i»«* 
alone^  it  is  mentioned  afterwards,  of  all  the  allies  of  Syra- 
cuse,  sent  both  ships  and  land-force  to  her  help  K    The  Gathering 
ships  had  gone  already;  the  land-force  was  now  to  follow,  nodan^^ 
When  the  news  came  that  the  hopes  of  Syracuse  were^'^P^ 
rising,  the  ibithful  parent  rejoiced  that  she  had  already 
done  somewhat,  and  pressed  on  to  do  more^.     By  the 
exertions  of  Corinth,  contingaits  were  brought  together 
irom  various  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance.     She 
herself  made  ready  a  body  of  heavy-armed  to  sail  in  the 
ships  of  burthen  K    The  head  of  the  confederacy  gave  help  Help 
after  her  own  &8hion.     Sparta  had  already  sent  one  of  her  sparta; 
ruling  order ;  but  he  had  gone  alone.    So  to  send  him  was 
in  some  sort  her  wisdom.     Oylippos  akme  was  more  pre- 
cious than  Oylii^KNS  hampered  by  equals  who  might  take 
upon  themselves  to  be  his  counsellors.     But  the  physical 
force  of  the  subjects  of  Sparta  was  placed  at  the  command 
of  ike  guiding  mind.     Helots,  trained  doubtless  in  Lace-  Heloto 
dsemonian  discipline,  and  men  of  the  intermediate  class,  the  damMes! 
enfranchised  NeodamSdeU,  were  enlisted,  to  the  number  of 
sis  hundred  heavy-armed,  for  the  work  in  Sicily^.     A 
Spartan,  Ekkritos  by  name,  was  sent  in  command;  <me 
would  like  to  hear  something  of  his  relations  towards 
Oylippos.    From  Boidtia  came  three  hundred  heavy-armed, 

'  Thno.  vii  58.  3 ;  Kopd^oc  leai  wmnit  moX  vcff)  i»Aifoi  waparf€r6/itv(H, 

*  lb.  17.  3 ;  ol  Koplv$ioi,  c&f  of  re  wpiafitis  abrois  Ijiew  mtrdh  r^  Si«cX£f 
fitXriv  ijyytXXor  .  .  .  voAAf  fioKXov  Mppmrro, 

*  lb. ;  Ir  &\M6ffi  wap§^M€vd(orro  aOrcl  re  dvocrreXovrref  dwXiras  h  lijiw 
SorcXiay. 

*  lb.  58.  3,  where  he  ezplaini;  di^arai  rd  vtoSa/Mtt  kkt^Btpor  4^ 
cTmu.  So  19.  3,  where  we  get  the  nnmben  of  the  conthtgenta  and  the 
namee  of  the  oommanders. 
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CHAP.  vm.  under  the  command  of  Xendn  and  Nikdn  from  Thebes  and 
ConUngent  ^£  HegSsandros  from  Thespia^  The  first  act  of  the  spring, 
Thebes  and  as  far  as  Sicily  was  concerned,  was  to  assemble  this  force 
The  Pelo-  *^  Tainaron,  for  the  voyage  to  Sicily.  The  whole  force 
ponnedMui  ^^^i^  put  on  board  the  merchant-ships.  One  which  carried 
TAinaioD.  a  body  of  Thespians,  started  most  likely  from  some  other 
^'  port  of  Peloponnesos,  and  reached  Sicily  by  way  of  Italy  ^. 

Thespiana  The  rest  set  sail  from  Tainaron,  to  make  their  way  to 
^^  Sicily  by  the  open  sea,  but  hardly  by  so  long  a  road  as 
The  Co-  that  which  in  the  end  took  them  thither  ^  Soon  after 
J^}^J^  them  the  special  force  of  the  Corinthians  came  to  the 
"JJ"^**"  same  trysting-place.  Their  own  heavy-armed  were  raised 
Hdl.  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  by  hiring  mercenaries  in 

Arkadia,  to  match  the  Mantineians  in  the  Athenian  camp. 
This  joint  force,  Corinthian  and  Arkadian,  was  put  under 
the  command  of  the  Corinthian  Alezarchos^     To  ihsm 
were  added  a  contingent  of  two  hundred  Sikyonian  heavy- 
anned«  under  their  captain  Sargeus.    These  went  against 
their  will,  for  fear,  it  is  said,  of  their  Corintluan  neigh- 
bours*.   These  too  were  put  on  boaid  merchant-ships, 
HwCV      and  no  convoy  of  triremes  is  spoken  of.     But  twenty- 
wmteh  the  ^^^  Corinthian  triremes  kept  watch  against  twenty  Athe- 
V^  nian  ships  at  Xaupaktos,  which  were  placed  specially  to 

Adt«B>  hinder  the  voyage  to  Sicily  ^  Of  the  adventures  of  the 
^[^H,^  force  that  sail^  from  Tainaron,  the  largest  ccmtributKMi 
AjjJ^«^  made  by  Old  Greece  to  the  defence  of  Sicily,  we  shall 
MTML  hear  again*  Some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  of 
the  strife  were  to  be  wrought  while  they  were  still  <mi 
their  way. 

*  Him.  Til.  19.  ^ 

•Ih.15,3.  *Ih.$o.t. 

*  Ih.19.4;  rwk^ijtAnii  W^0m,  ^^kU  •ftwpaw§m9ifimm 
S05S.3. 

*  It.    Itt  5&  3  th^  f^fmr  m  Tiiiiimi  hm%mw9il  wiftf€4mt 
•ee  AnwUi"*  tt9to. 

•IK  1^5, 
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While  these  reinforcements  were  coming  from  Pelopon-  tHAP.  vm. 
nesos,  the  earlier  deliverer  of  Syracuse  had  not  been  idle  ^^^^ 
in  gathering  together  every  nearer  means  for  her  defence.  fo«»«  » 
Gylippos  spent  the  winter  in  going  through  various  parts  414-413. 
of  Sicily,  and  leading  away  from  each  city  the  greatest 
force  that  his  powers  of  persuasion  could  bring  them  to 
send  at  Once  ^.     Further  succours,  it  is  plain  from  what 
followed,  were  promised  when  the  time  of  action  should 
come*;  but  the  story  reads  as  if  no  very  great  increase 
was  at  this  time  made  to  the  Syracusan  strength.    As  Speech  of 
soon  as  Gylippos  came  back  in  the  early  spring,  he  b^an  a^t^e 
the  strengthening  of  the  Syracusan  naval  force.     He  called  ^®®*- 
together  the  Syracusan  assembly,  and  bade  the  citizens  g^ve 
their  whole  minds  to  the  work  of  fitting  out  the  greatest 
number  of  ships  that  they  could.    They  must  attack  the 
invaders  by  sea ;  a  vigorous  blow  struck  on  that  side  might 
bring  the  whole  war  to  a  successful  end^   The  exhortations 
of  the  deliverer  from  without  were  followed  by  those  of  the 
great  citizen  whom  Syracuse  had  deposed  from  his  military 
conmiand,  but  who  was  none  the  less  ready  to  give  his 
counsel  as  a  private  member  of  the  assembly.   Hermokrates  Speech 
spoke  at  this  turn  of  the  war  in  the  same  tones  in  which  he  \^n,J^^ 
had  spoken  before  the  war  began.    He  bade  his  countrymen 
not  to  flinch  from  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  dreaded 
Athenians  by  sea.     He  called  on  them  to  do  what  theEzunple 
Athenians  themselves  had  once  done  with  less  advantages.  ^        ^^' 
Athens  had  not  always  been  a  naval  power.   The  Athenians, 
he  said  most  truly,  had  once   been   mere  landsmen,  far 
more  thoroughly  landsmen  than  the  Syracusans.    It  hardly 
needs  a  glance  at  the  topography  of  the  two  cities  to  bear 
out  his  saying.     The  Athenians,  not  so  very  long  ago, 

*  Thuc.  vii.  21.  I ;   Aywv  d»d  rw  w6\fCkr  Siv  iwtifft  irrpartdy  t<rrp^  lita- 
orfk\()$€V  wKtiarrp^  ilhSvaro,  '  lb.  25.  9;  32.  I. 

■  lb.  21.  I ;  i\wi{*iv  7«lp  d»*  airov  ti  ipyov  d^tov  rov  luvHvov  U  rbp 
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CHAP.  vm.  had  been  driven  to  become  a  naval  power  by  the  stress 
of  the  Persian  invasion  ^.     The  Sjracnsans^  it  is  implied, 
might  do  the  like  under  the  stress  of  the  Athenian  in- 
vasion.   And  he  adds  another  source  of  hope,  drawn  from 
Nature      a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.    The  strength  of  the 
AtheniMi    Athenians  lay  not  so  much  in  their  real  power  as  in  their 
P^^^*        daring.     By  that  daring  they  surprised  and  frightened 
everybody.    All  that  was  wanted  was  to  surprise  and 
frighten  them  back  again  by  a  display  of  equal  daring. 
When  the  two  fleets  met,  the  amazement  which  would 
come  of  such  unexpected  daring  would  tell  &r  more  on 
the  side  of  Syracuse  than  the  longer  experience  of  the 
Athenians  would  tell  on  the  side  of  Athens^    Let  them 
therefore  set  to  work,  let  them  make  ready  their  fleet  and 
use  it^  and  not  loiter  or  be  afraid  \ 

Other  speakers  in  the  assembly  followed  up  the  counsel 
of  Gylippos  and  Hermokiates^    But,  as  soon  as  things 
pass  from  counselling  into  acting,  Hennokratte,  the  pri- 
vate Syracusan,  sinks  out  of  notice,  and  we  hear  only  of 
Sjnuniflui  the  Lacedemonian  commander.    The  Syracusans  s^  to 
^^^^1^  work  witii  a  good  heart.     They  made  up  their  minds  for 
KA-figlit.     1^  sea-figbt;  they  made  ready  their  ships^  and  furnished 
them  with  crews^     Grylippos  had  hmg  before  choaen  his 
point  of  attack  by  sea^  and^  now  that  he  had  a  fleet  to 
his  hand,  he  did  not  dday  in  making  use  of  it.    The  one 

^  Time.  Tii  ai.  3.  Here  oome  the  w«ds  which  I  quoted  at  the  begin- 
Ding,  fiA.  L  p.  a  ;  Imt  the  whole  piwige  is  memorable ;  XfyvNr  cM  kiMhom 

pwfTutovf  ^ff^ctfpei. 

'  Ih.  ThiB  doctrine  raninde  one,  thoogh  the  caee  is  not  exactly  the  nme, 
of  what  it  aud  In  Manyatt's  noiret  of  the  adTantage  which  the  utterly 
ignorant  Caneer  has,  in  a  dnel  with  a  maeler  of  the  art,  OTor  the  man  who 
knows  only  a  little. 

*  lb.  5  ;  linu  fihr  MJimm^  h  r^  wfam  rov  wawnmtm  mei  /4  dvocMck. 

*  lb. ;  rov  Tf  TwKhrmtm  mei  *Epitomfi:nm  Mti  d  rmt  iXXam  ■ei#^f>. 

*  lb. ;  iffafrr6  re  U  n^  wwfftKxf"'^  "^  '^  ^^^  Imk^pom, 
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outlying  post  of  the  invaders,  their  naval  station  and  forts  chap.  vra. 
on  Pl^mmyrion,  had  to  be  won  back  for  Syracuse.     To^^^JJ^^®^ 
this  end  action  was  needed  both  by  sea  and  land.   The  land  Pl6m- 
enterprise  the  Spartan  naturally  took  to  himself.     "We  are  °^^®^ 
not  told  who  was  the  commander  of  the  Syracusan  navy. 
That  navy,  including,  we  must  suppose,  the  contingents 
of  the  mother  and  sister  cities^  numbered  eighty  triremes. 
Of  these  thirty- five  had  been  made  ready  in  the  docks  The  docks 
in  the  Great  Harbour ;    forty-five  were  in  the   Lesser,  harbours. 
This  Lesser  Harbour  is  now  for  the  first  time  distinctly  The  Lesser 
mentioned  in  history,  though  at  several  points  in  our  later         °^' 
narrative  it  has  suggested  itself  as  the  most  likely  sc^ie 
of  action.    It  has  been  thought  that  it  was  only  lately,  per- 
haps during  the  present  war,  that  this  harbour  was  turned 
to  purposes  of  naval  war&re^.     The  plan  was  that  the 
one  division  should  sail  across  the  Great  Harbour,  while 
the  other  sailed  round  the  Island,  so  as  to  attack  the 
Athenian  fleet  unexpectedly  on  both  sides  at  once'.     But 
the  Athenians,  though  taken  by  surprise  in  the  eariy 
morning,  were  able  to  man  and  put  to  sea  sixty  ships. 
Twenty-five  went  forth  to  meet  the  thirty-five  Syracusan  Se^-fight 
ships  that  crossed  the  Great  Harbour;  thirty-five  went  to  ^bour. 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  meet  the  forty-five  that 
sailed  round  the  Island.    In  both  divisions  the  fortune 
of  war  was  at  first  on  the  side  of  the  greater  number. 
Within  the  harbour  the  Athenians  gave  way;   even  at  First 
the  mouth  the  Syracusans  were  able  to  force  their  way  theSyri^ 
in  in  spite  of  the  Athenian  resistance.     But  ev^i  if  the^'^^'^' 
Athenian  ^ps  and  crews  had  &llen  away  somewhat  from 
the  perfection  in  which  they  had  first  set  forth  from 
Peiraieus,  they  had  still  enough  of  their  traditional  sea- 
manship left  to  repair  a  defeat  which  was  owing  simply 
to  the  enemy's  superiority  in  numbers.    The  very  success 

^  Thao.  Til.  22. 1.    See  Appendix  XV. 

'  lb. ;  vf^^irXcor  fiovkS/iwoi  wp^  tA?  hrit  wpoiTfdiat, 
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their 
defeat. 


March  of 
Gylippos 
to  Pldm- 
rayrion* 


CHAP.  VIII.  of  the  Syracnsans  m  forcing  their  way  into  the  harbour 
had  disordered  their  array.  Their  ships  were  driven  against 
each  other  ^;  both  divisions  of  the  Athenians  formed 
again^  this  time  with  complete  success.  Eleven  of  the 
Syracusan  ships  were  sunk  with  the  loss  of  the  more  part 
of  their  crews ;  three  were  taken^  crews  and  all ;  of  the 
Athenian  ships  three  were  lost. 

The  victors  in  this  sea-fight  did  not  forget  to  set  up 
their  trophy,  according  to  immemorial  usage.  The  cere- 
mony was  gone  through  on  one  of  the  small  islets  off 
PlSmmyrion;  but  it  was  the  last  act  of  the  invaders  on 
that  side  of  the  Syracusan  harbour.  Gylippos  had  set 
out  in  the  night  with  his  land-force  to  free  the  lost  head- 
land from  their  presence.  His  course  was  a  round-about 
one.  All  communication  by  the  gate  of  Achradina  or  any- 
where else  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  cut  off  by  the 
lines  of  the  besi^^ers.  He  could  have  reached  Plemmyrion 
from  the  hill  only  by  going  round  the  Athenian  fort  to  the 
west,  and  then  skirting  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
There  he  doubtless  took  the  horsemen  stationed  at  the 
Olympieion  into  his  company.  In  the  morning  they 
reached  the  Athenian  forts  on  Plemmyrion,  and  found  them 
almost  forsaken.  The  sea-fight  had  begun,  and  the  more 
part  of  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  had  gone  down  that  they 
Hetakef  might  see  the  battled  While  they  were  thus  employed, 
oian  forti.  Crylippos  came  suddenly  on  the  greatest  of  the  three  forts 
and  took  it;  after  this  the  defenders  of  the  other  two 
attempted  no  resistance.  The  time  when  the  first  fort  was 
taken  was  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Syracusan  fleet 
had  the  better  in  the  harbour.  Of  the  garrison  some  were 
slain,  some  were  taken  prisoners.    Others  contrived  to  run 

'  Thac  vii.  23,  3 ;  o^9tyl  k6cim^  Mir\t<fw  moI  rapaxOuffot  wtpi  dXXjfkas 
wnpi9o<na^  rV  yiffp^  roTf  *A0Tp^ott, 
'  lb.  I ;  TV¥  ly  rf  UXiffifwpi^  *A$tpfaloay  wp^  ti^t  Bikourcray  IvMPura- 
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down  to  the  sea^  and — ^perhaps  accompanied  by  their  com-  chap.  yiii. 
rade6  who  were  looking  on  at  the  sea-fight — they  got  on  B«»P«  of 
board  the  ships  of  burthen  and  a  merchantman  that  hap-  gwriBon. 
pened  to  be  at  anchor  there.    With  some  difficulty^  for 
they  were  chased  by  a  specially  swift  Syracusan  trireme, 
they  found  safety  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  between 
the  two  Athenian  walls  ^.     By  the  time  the  two  lesser 
forts  were  taken,  the  fortune  of  battle  had  changed  in  the 
harbour;   the  Athenian  ships  had  the  mastery,  and  the 
fugitives  from  these  forts  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
across  ^. 

But  the  victorious  fleet  had  soon  to  make  the  same 
voyage.     The  seamen  of  Athens  had  raised  their  trophy 
on  a  rock  off  Plemmyrion,  but  the  coast  of  Pl&nmyrion 
itself  was  no  longer  to  be  their  station.     The  besieging  Efieots 
fleet,  a  besieging  fleet  no  longer,  had  now  to  abide  how  J!eoovery 
it  could  on  the  small  piece  of  coast  which  was  still  guarded  <rfJ5^m- 

.  ^  °  myrion. 

by  the  Atheuian  double  walls.  The  defenders  of  Syra* 
cuse  now  commanded  the  mouth  of  their  own  harbour; 
no  provisions  or  anything  else  could  be  brought  to  the 
station  of  the  invaders  without  a  struggle  with  the 
Syracusan  guardships^  By  land,  since  the  finishing 
of  Gylippos'  wall,  the  enemy  could  bring  in  nothing 
of  any  kind.  "Well  might  the  taking  of  Plemmyrion  be 
said  to  be  a  heavy  blow  and  deep  discouragement  to  the 
Athenian  force  before  Syracuse  *. 

^  Thno.  yii.  23.  2  ;  lie  fi^y  rev  wp&rov  dXAirros  x"'^*'"^  ^  dvOpcowoi,  Sffoi 
not  h  r^  irXoMi  ical  6Xjci9a  r<rd  Kar4^vycr,  h  rd  arfiarSvt^w  k£€KOfd(oyTO' 
rSfW  y^  'Sv/toMwriwy  roTs  iv  r^  fi€y6k^  Xiftivi  vavffl  Mparo^yrvy  rp  vav/taxi^* 
inrh  Tptripovs  fuas  ical  cS  irXcot/oi/s  kw^ZUneomo,  'Xrpar&K^Zov  here  means 
the  space  between  the  Athenian  walls  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour. 
- '  lb. ;  lirciSi)  ik  rd  ^  r^iy^aiuira  ^XiffKero,  h  to6t^  icdl  ol  'Xvpaic6<not 
Irvyxaror  ff^  vttt&fjifrott  icai  ol  i£  abrSt^  ^c^ryorrcf  fiqo¥  m^pivXtvaoM, 

*  lb.  24.  3 ;  o2  Tctp  'XvpaM6ctoi  rav^2r  Q!tn6$i  l<popiUAfrr€%  hdiKvcv^  1^  M 
f^lCI^  4^  ^iyyorro  al  iaicofuZoL 

*  lb. ;  lUyttrrw  tk  itaLkv  rdit  wp&rois  ktUucoaa^  rh  arp&rwiia  rb  rSrv  *A^- 
raW  1}  rev  nXijftfwplov  Kfj^it.    The  whole  story  of  the  taking  of  Pldm- 
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Atheiiiftn 
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fined to 
the  space 
between 
their  own 
walls. 
Diiad- 
vanta^ 
of  iheir 
new  posi- 
tion. 


With  better  reason  then  than  the  immediate  yietors  in 
the  late  sea-fight  when  they  raised  their  trophy  on  the 
small  island,  did  OyKppos  set  up  his  three  trophies^  one 
for  each  fort^  on  the  peninsula  of  Pl&nmyrion  itself. 
He  had  struck  a  second  blow  at  the  besiegers  which^ 
coming  straight  after  the  first  blow  of  his  coming,  brought 
their  hopes  of  final  success  very  low  indeed.  He  had 
thoroughly  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  city  which 
he  had  come  to  defend.  And  the  immediate  gain  of  the 
taking  of  Pl&nmyrion  in  the  way  of  mere  spoil  was  not 
small.  Three  Athenian  triremes  which  had  been  drawn 
on  shore  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sjrracusans.  So  did 
the  sails  of  forty  others  which  were  laid  up  in  the  f orts^  as 
also  a  stock  of  money^  com^  and  stuff  of  all  kinds  ^.  Not 
a  few  men  also  of  the  besieging  army  had  been  killed  and 
taken  prisoners  in  the  capture  of  the  forts.  Of  the  forts 
themselves  Oylippos  garrisoned  the  greatest,  the  one  which 
he  had  first  taken^  and  one  of  the  smaller.  The  third 
he  slighted  \  What  with  these  new  Sjracusan  forts,  with 
the  garrison  in  the  Olympieion,  the  ships  in  the  naval 
dock,  and  the  defences  of  Ortygia  itself,  nearly  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  Syracusan  harbour  was  again  in  the  hands 
of  its  own  people.  The  only  exception  was  the  small  piece 
of  shore  where  the  ships  of  the  bafiied  invaders  were  still 
huddled  together  between  the  walls  which  ha;d  failed  to 
hem  in  Syracuse. 

The  new  station  of  the  Athenian  ships  added  to  its 
other  disadvantages  that  of  too  near  neighbourhood  to 
the  enemy.  While  they  lay  at  PlSmmyrion,  there  might 
be  a  sea-fight  between  the  two  fleets^  or  an  Athenian  ship 
might  sail  forth  against  any  Syracusan  who  tried  to  go  in 


m jrion  is  told  bj  DlodAros  (zHi  9)  without  any  hint  where  it  happened. 
It  might  have  been  on  the  hUL 

^  See  above,  p.  251. 

*  Thoc  vii.  24.  I ;  KorlfiaXtw* 
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or  out  of  the  harbour.  But  then  the  two  hostile  fleets  lay  chap.  viu. 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  harbour ;  now  the  Athenian  ships 
lay  almost  close  to  the  older  naval  docks  of  the  Syraeusans. 
Encounters  between  ship  and  ship  were  ever  coming  off ; 
each  fleet  strove  to  hinder  any  action  of  the  other.  The  Defenoe« 
Syraeusans  defended  their  station  by  a  palisade^  a  system  on  both 
of  stakes  driven  into  the  sea  ^.  Their  own  ships  could  "^•^ 
thus  lie  safely  within  the  docks,  and  the  enemy  was 
hindered  from  sailing  in  against  them.  The  new  bulwark 
was  subtly  planned.  Some  of  the  stakes^  the  lines  doubt- 
less most  in  advance^  w^re  purposely  placed  so  as  to  be 
wholly  under  water;  a  hostile  ship  might  thus  strike  on 
them  as  it  might  strike  on  a  hidden  rock  '•  The  Athenians 
tried  every  device  to  overcome  this  new  difficulty.  They 
brought  up  a  huge  merchant-ship,  provided  with  wooden 
towers  and  otlwr  defences  ^  ;  this  was  laid,  like  a  floating 
castle,  to  serve  as  a  base  of  operations  for  attacks  on  the 
Syracusan  palisade.  Missiles  were  hurled  against  her 
from  the  loaia  of  the  Syracusan  boat-houses,  and  were  met 
by  counter-showers  of  missiles  frcmi  the  Athenian  ship. 
Under  cover  of  her  fire,  the  Athenmns  were  able  to  come 
near  in  boats,  and  to  break  or  pull  up  the  Syracusan 
stakes.  Divers,  tempted  by  high  pay,  risked  themselves 
under  water  and  sawed  through  those  stakes  which  were 
wholly  hidden^.  In  these  ways  the  greater  part  of  the 
Syracusan  palisade  was  destroyed;  but,  as  &8t  as  the 
Athenians  destroyed  the  stakes^  the  Syraeusans  replaced 
them.    The  Athenians  further  made  a  palisade  of  their 

^  Thnc.  vii.  25.  5 ;  kyhero  tk  «a2  tttpi  rSnf  aravpSw  dicpofioXiaii^  h  rf 
,Xi/Ufi,  ots  ol  IvpaiUcioi  wp^  rSiv  viKatiw  ytwcoUccay  itariwrf^ay  h  ry  BoXj&aey, 

'  lb.  7;  xi^'**^^  ^  ^  ^^  armtpifatats  i)  tcpvifHor  j{<7ay  7^  rwr 
imvpw  att  o^x  irwtpixcvras  r$s  $aX&ffffrjs  Marimj^ay,  &<nt  Ikty^y  ijp  wpoa- 
trXtvcnu,  /i^  ob  irpoiiiw  rts  &ffit€p  w€pi  tppa  wtpi06Xjif  ri^  ravr, 

*  lb.  6 ;  waSiy  pufpiotp6poiy,  mipyovs  re  ^vA^ovs  ixwaw  tcai  tcartuppArfiuKTcu 

*  lb.  6,  7 ;  ikKik  Mat  rahovt  KokvfAfityrai  Mfuyoi  l^impioy  tucOov,  Fore- 
numen  of  Cola  Peioe. 
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CHAP.  ym.  under  the  command  of  Xendn  and  Nikdn  from  Thebes  and 
C^tingent  ^f  HegesandroB  from  Thespia^  The  first  act  of  the  spring*, 
Thebej  and  as  far  as  Sicily  was  concerned,  was  to  assemble  this  force 
The  Pelo-  **  Tainaron,  for  the  voyage  to  Sicily.  The  whole  force 
poimesiaiui  ^^s  put  on  board  the  merchant-ships.     One  which  carried 

sail  from 

Tainaron.  ^  body  of  Thcspians,  started  most  likely  from  some  other 

^'  port  of  PeloponnSsos,  and  reached  Sicily  by  way  of  Italy  ^i 

ThespianB  The  rest  set  sail  from  Tainaron,  to  make  their  way  to 

sai     one.  gj^jjy.  j^y  ^^^  ^.^^^  g^  ^mt  hardly  by  so  long  a  road  as 

The  Co-  that  which  in  the  end  took  them  thither  ^  Soon  after 
wluhSr  *^®°^  *^®  special  force  of  the  Corinthians  came  to  the 
mercen-  same  trysting-place.  Their  own  heavy-armed  were  raised 
eail.  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  by  hiring  mercenaries  in 

Arkadia,  to  match  the  Mantineians  in  the  Athenian  camp. 
This  joint  force,  Corinthian  and  Arkadian,  was  put  xmder 
the  command  of  the  Corinthian  Alexarchos^.     To  them 
were  added  a  contingent  of  two  hundred  Sikyonian  heavy- 
armed,  under  their  captain  Sargeus.     These  went  againi^ 
their  will,  for  fear,  it  is  said,  of  their  Corinthian  neigh- 
bours^.   These  too  were  put  on  board  merchant-ships, 
The  Co-      and  no  convoy  of  triremes  is  spoken  of.     But  twenty- 
watch^e  ^^^  Corinthian  triremes  kept  watch  against  twenty  Athe- 
fi^*  nian  ships  at  Naupaktos,  which  were  placed  specially  to 

Adven-  hinder  the  voyage  to  Sicily «.  Of  the  adventures  of  the 
^e^^  force  that  sailed  from  Tainaron,  the  largest  contribution 
fr^m*^^  made  by  Old  Greece  to  the  defence  of  Sicily,  we  shall 
naron.  hear  again.  Some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  of 
the  strife  were  to  be  wrought  while  they  were  still  on 
their  way. 

*  Thoo.  vii.  19.  3. 

*  lb.  35.  3.  «  lb.  50.  2. 

*  lb.  19. 4 ;  ro^  iiih  i^  abr^  Ko^^^ov,  ro^  8i  wfH>fffu<r0oKrdfui^oi  'Ap«ddwr. 
So  58.  3. 

^  lb.    In  58.  3  they  appear  aa  Zurv^iot  dyayKOffroi  crpare^mrrts,  where 
see  Amold*s  note. 

*  lb.  19.  5. 
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While  these  reinforcements  were  coming  from  Pelopon-  bHAP.  vin. 
nesos,  the  earlier  deliverer  of  Syracuse  had  not  been  idle  ^^JjJJ^ 
in  gathering  together  every  nearer  means  for  her  defence,  forces  in 

Sicily* 
Gylippos  spent  the  winter  in  going  through  various  parts  414-413. 

of  Sicily,  and  leading  away  from  each  city  the  greatest 

force  that  his  powers  of  persuasion  could  bring  them  to 

send  at  Once  ^.     Further  succours,  it  is  plain  from  what 

followed,  were  promised  when  the  time  of  action  should 

come^;  but  the  story  reads  as  if  no  very  great  increase 

was  at  this  time  made  to  the  Syracusan  strength.    As  Speech  of 

soon  as  Gylippos  came  back  in  the  early  spring,  he  b^an  a^^t^e 

the  strengthening  of  the  Syracusan  naval  force.     He  called  ^®^* 

together  the  Syracusan  assembly,  and  bade  the  citizens  g^ve 

their  whole  minds  to  the  work  of  fitting  out  the  greatest 

number  of  ships  that  they  could.    They  must  attack  the 

invaders  by  sea ;  a  vigorous  blow  struck  on  that  side  might 

bring  the  whole  war  to  a  successful  end^.   The  exhortations 

of  the  deliverer  from  without  were  followed  by  those  of  the 

great  citizen  whom  Syracuse  had  deposed  from  his  military 

command,  but  who  was  none  the  less  ready  to  give  his 

counsel  as  a  private  member  of  the  assembly.   Hermokrates  Speech 

spoke  at  this  turn  of  the  war  in  the  same  tones  in  which  he  y^aii^^ 

had  spoken  before  the  war  b^an.    He  bade  his  countrymen 

not  to  flinch  from  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  dreaded 

Athenians  by  sea.     He  called  on  them  to  do  what  theEzunple 

Athenians  themselves  had  once  done  with  less  advantages.  ^ 

Athens  had  not  always  been  a  naval  power.   The  Athenians, 

he  said  most  truly,  had  once   been  mere  landsmen,  far 

more  thoroughly  landsmen  than  the  Syracusans.    It  hardly 

needs  a  glance  at  the  topography  of  the  two  cities  to  bear 

out  his  saying.     The  Athenians,  not  so  very  long  ago, 

*  Thuc.  vii.  21.  I ;   Aywv  dwb  rSiv  w6Kto.r  Stv  iwtiat  irrpart^  ttrriv  i«a- 
CTax6$€v  wktianfv  llhSvaro.  '  lb.  25.  9;  3a.  I. 

*  lb.  21.  I  ;  ikwliup  7«lp  d»*  tttrrov  ti  ipyw  (L^iw  rov  kivHvov  h  Thv 
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Nature 
of  the 
Athenian 
power. 


CHAP.  vra.  had  been  driven  to  become  a  naval  power  hj  the  stress 
of  the  Persian  invasion  ^.  The  Sjracusans^  it  is  implied, 
might  do  the  like  under  the  stress  of  the  Athenian  in- 
vasion. And  he  adds  another  source  of  hope,  drawn  from 
a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  strength  of  the 
Athenians  lay  not  so  much  in  their  real  power  as  in  their 
daring.  By  that  daring  they  surprised  and  frightened 
everybody.  All  that  was  wanted  was  to  surprise  and 
frighten  them  back  again  by  a  display  of  equal  daring. 
When  the  two  fleets  met,  the  amazement  which  would 
come  of  such  une^)ected  daring  would  tell  &r  more  on 
the  side  of  Syracuse  than  the  longer  experience  of  the 
Athenians  would  tell  on  the  side  of  Athens  K  Let  them 
therefore  set  to  work,  let  them  make  ready  their  fleet  and 
use  it^  and  not  loiter  or  be  afraid  \ 

Other  speakers  in  the  assembly  followed  up  the  counsel 
of  Gylippos  and  Hermokratee^  But,  as  soon  as  things 
pass  from  counselling  into  acting,  Hermokratte,  the  pri- 
vate Syracusan,  sinks  out  of  notice,  and  we  hear  only  of 

SyraonBan  the  Lacedcemonian  commander.  The  Syracusans  set  to 
work  with  a  good  heart.  They  made  up  their  minds  for 
a  sea-fight;  they  made  ready  their  ships^  and  furnished 
them  with  crews  K  Oylippos  had  long  before  chosen  his 
point  of  attack  by  sea^  and^  now  that  he  had  a  fleet  to 
his  hand,  he  did  not  delay  in  making  use  of  it.    The  one 


prepaia- 
tioDf  for  a 
•ea-fight 


^  Thoe.  Tii.  a  I.  3.  Here  oome  the  words  whioh  I  quoted  at  the  begin- 
ning, yol.  i.  p.  a  ;  bat  the  whole  panage  is  memorable ;  \4yvw  Mi  Ixcfrovf 
\_'A$ifPaiovs]  w&Tpiw  Ti)r  Ifottiptaw  Mi   <U8ior  lijs  9aXj&ff<njs  ix^iv,  dXX* 

yavnico^  ytpiaOat. 

'  lb.  This  doctrine  reminds  one,  though  the  case  is  not  exactly  the  same, 
of  what  is  said  in  Marryatt*s  novel  of  the  advantage  which  the  utterly 
ignorant  fencer  has,  in  a  doel  with  a  master  of  the  art,  over  the  man  who 
knows  only  a  little. 

*  lb.  5  ;  Uvat  ftir  M\€v€r  h  ri)r  vcf/por  rod  pavrittov  mt  /o^  dr<MrrtiV. 

*  lb. ;  Tcv  re  TvXiwwcv  leat  *EpttiOKp6rmn  leai  if  rov  SXXou  wtiB6yrwy. 

*  lb. ;  &pfaprr6  re  h  ri^  ravfMxiay  teat  ttb  vmh  kwX^pow, 
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outlying  post  of  the  invaders,  their  naval  station  and  forts  chap.  vin. 
on  Plfimmyrion,  had  to  be  won  back  for  Syracuse.     To  ^^^J^P*^ 
this  end  action  was  needed  both  by  sea  and  land.   The  land  Pl6m- 
enterprise  the  Spartan  naturally  took  to  himself.    We  are  ^^^^ 
not  told  who  was  the  commander  of  the  Syracusan  navy. 
That  navy,  including,  we  must  suppose,  the  contingents 
of  the  mother  and  sister  cities^  numbered  eighty  triremes. 
Of  these  thirty- five  had  been  made  ready  in  the  docks  The  docks 
in  the  Great  Harbour ;    forty-five  were  in  the   Lesser,  harbours. 
This  Lesser  Harbour  is  now  for  the  first  time  distinctly  The  Lesser 
mentioned  in  history,  though  at  several  points  in  our  later 
narrative  it  has  suggested  itself  as  the  most  likely  sc^ie 
of  action.    It  has  been  thought  that  it  was  only  lately,  per- 
haps during  the  present  war,  that  this  harbour  was  turned 
to  purposes  of  naval  war&re^.     The  plan  was  that  the 
one  division  should  sail  across  the  Great  Harbour,  while 
the  other  sailed  round  the  Island,  so  as  to  attack  the 
Athenian  fleet  unexpectedly  on  both  sides  at  once'.     But 
the  Athenians,  though  taken  by  surprise  in  the  early 
morning,  ware  able  to  man  and  put  to  sea  sixty  ships. 
Twenty-five  went  forth  to  meet  the  thirty-five  Syracusan  Sea-fight 
ships  that  crossed  the  Great  Harbour ;  thirty-five  went  to  harbour, 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  meet  the  forty- five  that 
sailed  round  the  Island.    In  both  divisions  the  fortune 
of  war  was  at  first  on  the  side  of  the  greater  number. 
Within  the  harbour  the  Athenians  gave  way;  even  at  First 
the  mouth  the  Syracusans  were  able  to  force  their  way  ^^  gy^. 
in  in  spite  of  the  Athenian  resistance.     But  evesa  if  the**'*"*^' 
Athenian  ships  and  crews  had  &llen  away  somewhat  from 
the  perfection  in  which  they  had  first  set  forth  from 
Peiraieus,  they  had  still  enough  of  their  traditional  sea- 
manship left  to  repair  a  defeat  which  was  owing  simply 
to  the  enemy's  superiorly  in  numbers.    The  very  success 

^  Thao.  T|i.  22. 1.    See  Appendix  XV. 

'  lb.  *,  9tpi4ir\€0if  fiovkSfiwoi  np^  rds  hrif  wpwr/d^at. 
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toPldm- 
mynon. 


CHAP.  vni.  of  the  Syracnsans  in  forcing  their  way  into  the  harbour 
their  had  disordered  their  array.   Their  ships  were  driven  against 

each  other  ^;  both  divisions  of  the  Athenians  formed 
again^  this  time  with  complete  success.  Eleven  of  the 
Syracusan  ships  were  sunk  with  the  loss  of  the  more  part 
of  their  crews ;  three  were  taken^  crews  and  all ;  of  the 
Athenian  ships  three  were  lost. 

The  victors  in  this  sea-fight  did  not  forget  to  set  up 
their  trophy,  according  to  immemorial  usage.  The  cere- 
mony was  gone  through  on  one  of  the  small  islets  off 
PlSmmyrion;  but  it  was  the  last  act  of  the  invaders  on 
March  of  that  side  of  the  Syracusan  harbour.  Gylippos  had  set 
out  in  the  night  with  his  land-force  to  free  the  lost  head- 
land from  their  presence.  His  course  was  a  round-about 
one.  All  communication  by  the  gate  of  Achradina  or  any- 
where else  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  cut  off  by  the 
lines  of  the  besi^ers.  He  could  have  reached  Plemmyrion 
from  the  hill  only  by  going  round  the  Athenian  fort  to  the 
west,  and  then  skirting  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
There  he  doubtless  took  the  horsemen  stationed  at  the 
Olympieion  into  his  company.  In  the  morning  they 
reached  the  Athenian  forts  on  Plemmyrion,  and  found  them 
almost  forsaken.  The  sea-fight  had  begun,  and  the  more 
part  of  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  had  gone  down  that  they 
Heukes  might  see  the  battled  While  they  were  thus  employed, 
nian  forte.  Gylippos  came  suddenly  on  the  greatest  of  the  three  forts 
and  took  it;  after  this  the  defenders  of  the  other  two 
attempted  no  resistance.  The  time  when  the  first  fort  was 
taken  was  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Syracusan  fleet 
had  the  better  in  the  harbour.  Of  the  garrison  some  were 
slain,  some  were  taken  prisoners.    Others  contrived  to  run 

'  Thao.  vii.  25.  3 ;  oC9€vl  k6ci»^  MitXtov  koX  rofiayBuccu  wtfi  dAX^Xos 
wKgp49ocav  rijv  vbetpf  rois  *k9rjvaiois. 

'lb.   I ;  Twv  Iv  rf  UXrjfifivpt^  *A$rjraUgr  wp^  Ti^r  $6Xaacrfnf  IwiKora- 
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down  to  the  sea,  and — ^perhaps  accompanied  by  their  com-  chap.  viii. 

rade6  who  were  looking  on  at  the  sea-fight — they  got  on  ^^^^l 

board  the  ships  of  burthen  and  a  merchantman  that  hap-  gwriBon. 

pened  to  be  at  anchor  there.    With  some  difficulty,  for 

they  were  chased  by  a  specially  swift  Syracusan  trireme, 

they  found  safety  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  between 

the  two  Athenian  walls  ^.     By  the  time  the  two  lesser 

forts  were  taken,  the  fortune  of  battle  had  changed  in  the 

harbour;   the  Athenian  ships  had  the  mastery,  and  the 

fugitives  from  these  forts  had   no  difficulty  in  getting 

across  \ 

But  the  victorious  fleet  had  soon  to  make  the  same 

voyage.     The  seamen  of  Athens  had  raised  their  trophy 

on  a  rock  off  PlSmmyrion,  but  the  coast  of  Plemmyrion 

itself  was  no  longer  to  be  their  station.     The  besieging  Efieots 

fleet,  a  besieging  fleet  no  longer,  had  now  to  abide  how  J!ecovery 

it  could  on  the  small  piece  of  coast  which  was  still  sruarded  ^^}^^' 
^  °  mynoxL 

by  the  Atheuian  double  walls.  The  defenders  of  Syra- 
cuse now  commanded  the  mouth  of  their  own  harbour; 
no  provisions  or  anything  else  could  be  brought  to  the 
station  of  the  invaders  without  a  struggle  with  the 
Syracusan  guardships^  By  land,  since  the  finishing 
of  Gylippos'  wall,  the  enemy  could  bring  in  nothing 
of  any  kind.  "Well  might  the  taking  of  Pl&nmyrion  be 
said  to  be  a  heavy  blow  and  deep  discouragement  to  the 
Athenian  force  before  Syracuse  *. 

*  Thno.  vii.  23.  2  ;  Ik  filv  rov  wpdfrov  d\6vTos  x<*^<iRtfs  ol  dyBpcavoi^  Baoi 
not  h  rd  irXoTa  ical  6Xted9a  rird  teari^nrfoyt  h  rd  arparhmt^w  ^€MOfd(orTO' 
rSiw  y^  "XvfiaMWTlafy  tws  tv  rjr  iity^Xj^  Xtftiyi  vavol  Kparo^yrwif  rg  rav/taxl^ 
Inrd  Tpiripcvs  /uSis  /cat  tZ  wKto^fftfs  lirc8c^«oKro.  ^TparSwfioiy  here  means 
the  space  between  the  Athenian  walls  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour. 

- '  lb. ;  lirciSj)  9\  rd,  96o  r€txi<r/MTa  i)Xi(ri(cro,  kv  rvh^  koL  nl  ^vptueSfftot 
Irvyxoror  ^  ruc^/icrM,  mt  ol  l£  ttbrw  <^6y<nrrts  fi^oif  mtplnKwcay, 

'  lb.  24*  3 ;  o2  Tctp  'SvpcuedcuH  rav^2r  a^r^i  l<popiutWTti  itc^votf,  ifoi  M 
Mx*?^  4^  iyhf^oi^o  ol  kOMOfU^oL 

*  lb. ;  fiiytffTcv  9i  moUp  roTf  wp&rots  kic&icwr%  rh  arp&rtv/ta  rd  r&y  *A^- 
imUm  ij  Tov  IIXijtifAvpUnt  krjp/fis.    The  whole  story  of  the  taking  of  Fldm- 
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CHAP,  vul 


Spoa  Uken 
myrion. 


TheSyra- 
ousans 
command 
the  Great ' 
Harbour. 

The 

Athenian 
ship!  con- 
fined to 
the  space 
between 
their  own 
walls. 
Disad- 
vantagea 
of  their 
new  posi- 
tion. 


With  better  reason  then  than  the  immediate  yictors  in 
the  late  sea-fight  when  they  raised  their  trophy  on  the 
small  island,  did  GyEppos  set  up  his  three  trophies^  one 
for  each  fort^  on  the  peninsula  of  Pl&nmyrion  itself. 
He  had  strack  a  second  blow  at  the  besiegers  which, 
coming  straight  after  the  first  blow  of  his  coming,  brooght 
their  hopes  of  final  success  very  low  indeed.  He  had 
thoroughly  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  city  which 
he  had  come  to  defend.  And  the  immediate  gain  of  the 
taking  of  Plfimmyrion  in  the  way  of  mere  spoil  was  not 
small.  Three  Athenian  triremes  which  had  been  drawn 
on  shore  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sjrracusans.  So  did 
the  sails  of  forty  others  which  were  laid  up  in  the  forts,  as 
also  a  stock  of  money,  com,  and  stufE  of  all  kinds  ^.  Not 
a  few  men  also  of  the  besieging  army  had  been  killed  and 
taken  prisoners  in  the  capture  of  the  forts.  Of  the  forts 
themselves  Oylippos  garriscHied  the  greatest,  the  one  which 
he  had  first  taken,  and  one  of  the  smaller.  The  third 
he  slighted  ^.  What  with  these  new  Syracusan  forts,  with 
the  garrison  in  the  Olympieion,  the  ships  in  the  naval 
dock,  and  the  defences  of  Ortygia  itself,  nearly  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  Syracusan  harbour  was  again  in  the  hands 
of  its  own  people.  The  only  exception  was  the  small  piece 
of  shore  where  the  ships  of  the  baffled  invaders  were  still 
huddled  together  between  the  walls  which  hsiA  failed  to 
hem  in  Syracuse. 

The  new  station  of  the  Athenian  ships  added  to  its 
other  disadvantages  that  of  too  near  neighbourhood  to 
the  enemy.  While  they  lay  at  Plfimmyrion,  there  might 
be  a  sea-fight  between  the  two  fleets,  or  an  Athenian  ship 
might  sail  forth  against  any  Syracusan  who  tried  to  go  in 


myrion  it  told  by  DlodAros  (ziii.  9)  without  any  hint  where  it  happened. 
It  might  have  been  on  the  hUL 

^  See  above,  p.  351. 

*  Thoc  viS.  34.  I ;  MorifiaXtw. 
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or  out  of  the  harboiir.  But  then  the  two  hostile  fleets  lay  chap.  viu. 
on  opposite  tides  of  the  harbour ;  now  the  Athenian  ships 
lay  almost  dose  to  the  older  naval  docks  of  the  Syraeusans. 
Encounters  between  ship  and  ship  were  ever  coming  off ; 
each  fleet  strove  to  hinder  any  action  of  the  other.  The  Defenoet 
Syraeusans  defended  their  station  by  a  palisade^  a  system  on  both 
of  stakes  driven  into  the  sea  ^.  Their  own  ships  could  ■^•^ 
thus  lie  safely  within  the  docks,  and  the  enemy  was 
hindered  from  sailing  in  against  them.  The  new  bulwark 
was  subtly  planned.  Some  of  the  stakes^  the  lines  doubt- 
less most  in  advance^  were  purposely  placed  so  as  to  be 
wholly  under  water;  a  hostile  ship  might  thus  strike  on 
them  as  it  might  strike  on  a  hidden  rock  '.  The  Athenians 
tried  every  device  to  overcome  this  new  difficulty.  They 
brought  up  a  huge  merchant-ship^  provided  with  wooden 
towers  and  otlwr  defences  ^  ;  this  was  laid,  like  a  floating 
castle,  to  serve  as  a  base  of  operations  for  attacks  on  the 
Syracusan  palisade.  Missiles  were  hurled  against  her 
from  the  roofs  of  the  Sjnracusan  boat-houses,  and  were  met 
by  counter-showers  of  missiles  from  the  Athenian  ship. 
Under  cover  of  her  fire^  the  Athenians  were  able  to  come 
near  in  boats,  and  to  break  or  pull  up  the  Syracusan 
stakes.  Divers,  tempted  by  high  pay,  risked  themselves 
under  water  and  sawed  through  those  stakes  which  were 
wholly  hidden^.  In  these  ways  the  greater  part  of  the 
Syracusan  palisade  was  destroyed;  but,  as  &8t  as  the 
Athenians  destroyed  the  stakes,  the  Syraeusans  replaced 
them.    The  Athenians  further  made  a  palisade  of  their 

^  Thno.  Tii.  25.  5 ;  kyiw^ro  tk  tcai  wtpl  rSfv  cravpSw  dicpofioXicit^  h  r^ 
^fUwt,  ots  ol  lvpaM6ct<H  wpd  rSfy  «aXcu^  vtwroUw  Koriinj^ai^  kr  ry  Bakdatrjf, 

'  lb.  7;  x^"*^^  ^  ^  ^^  OTovpifOtats  i)  tcp{'<fHor  ^<raM  7^  rwr 
OTQXffw  o^  ovx  inrtpix<»^fu  ^'  $aX&ff<rrfi  Marimj^aif,  &<rrt  Sciydr  ijp  wpoff- 
wKtvffaif  la^  ob  wpoiUw  ris  &ffir€p  wtpL  tp/ta  wipifid\jif  ripf  yavr. 

'  lb.  6 ;  rovr  ptvpio^pw,  wipyovs  Tf  (vXiyovs  ix"^^^  "^^  itarapp&fiwra, 

*  lb.  6,  7 ;  d\Xil  mat  ro^ovs  ito\vfifi^at  M/uyoi  I^^v/mof  puoBov.  Fore> 
numen  of  CoU  Poioe. 
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CHAP.  vni.  own  in  front  of  their  ships^  which,  lying  exposed  along 
the  shore,  were  in  yet  greater  need  of  such  a  defence  than 

ConsUnt  the  Syracusans  within  their  docks  ^.  A  constant  inter- 
'  change  of  attacks  and  skirmishes  went  on  between  the 
men  of  the  two  hostile  fleets  lying  in  this  way  side  by 
side  *. 


EmbMsies.      Meanwhile  embassies  were  going  to  and  fro  both  in 

Sicily  and  out  of  it^  and  a  certain  amount  of  warfare  was 

going  on  by  sea  outside  the  Great  Harbour.     It  was 

understood  that  ships  were  coming  with  money  for  the 

Voyage      invading  fleet.    The  sea  was  still  part  of  the  dominion  of 

Athenian    Athens^  and  it  seems  as  if  the  ships  with  their  precious 

fl^*"^     freight  were  coming  without  the  protection  of  any  vessels 

of  war^.     From  Syracuse  twelve  ships  sailed  forth  under 

the  command  of  the  Syracusan  Agatharchos — it  is  now 

needful  to  explain  that  a  defender  of  Syracuse  was  himself 

Syracnsan  a  Syracusan.     One  of  these  ships  carried  envoys  to  Pdo- 

toPelopon-  ponnfisos  to  announce  the  late  good  luck  of  Syracuse  and  her 

^^^^        good  hopes.     But  on  that  very  groimd  they  were  to  insist 

yet  more  strongly  on  the  need  of  vigorously  carrying  on 

the  war  in  Old  Greece  to  hinder  the  sending  of  fresh 

The  S7-     Athenian  forces  to  Sicily  \    The  commission  of  the  other 

^tl^^e  eleven  was  to  waylay  the  Athenian  treasure-fleet,  as  it  sailed 

J^"'®'    along  the  coast  of  Italy.     The  work  was  done  successfully. 

The  more  port  of  the  ships  perished ;  did  the  gold  and  silver 

of  Athens  go  to  the  bottom,  or  was  any  of  it  saved  for  the 


^  This  oomet  in  incidentallj  in  c.  38.  2,  where  we  hear  of  rb  <r<pirtpof 
['Aftywi/on']  craipwfM,  t  aOrots  wp6  rSnf  ¥tSt¥  itrrX  kt/Uvos  kkQcrcv  h  ry 

'  Thac.  Tii.  35.  8 ;  voXAil  8i  mt  S\Xa  wpbs  HXkiXovs,  fXow  tUbt  rS»  (npa- 
romiloti^  ^77^  ^rrwr  icai  i^rirvrarfiUvow,  k/ifp(a'^^^Ot  teat  dupofioXiff/ifA  tcai 
wdpats  wayroims  kxfwyro, 

•  lb.  I ;  wvif$aw6furat  wXoSol  rots  'ABtiratoif  yi/torra  xpnpAr^  wpoawXtt^. 

*  lb.;  iHwtp  rd  re  a^-Mpa  <pp&fftf<nw  5ti  h  iKwUrtw  tM,  lad  rbr  kxH 
w^Xtiunf  in  /toAXor  iwotfiirwn  jiyy€ff0tu. 
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Syracusan  hoard?    A  qoantity  of  ship-timber  which  had  ohap.  vm. 
been  gathered  together  for  Athenian  purposes  on  the  coast 
of  Kaoldnia  was  burned.    And  at  Lokroi  a  welcome  fellow  Comiiig 
was  added  to  the  fleet  of  Syracuse.    That  one  of  the  Pelo-  xhespiMiB. 
ponnesian  merchant-ships  which  had  not  made  the  longer 
voyage  from  Tainaron  fell  in  here  with  her  friends.     She 
bore  a  memorable  freight^  a  company  of  the  gallant  men 
of  Thespia^  the  first-fruits  of  Boidtia  and  of  all  the  land- 
powers  of  Old  Greece,  who  were  presently  to  serve  Syracuse 
indeed  in  an  hour  of  danger  ^.      By  this  time  Nikias  Shira  sent 
had  sent  forth  twenty  ships  to  keep  watch  ofE  Megara, 
between  the  peninsulas  of  Thapsos  and  Xiphdnia.    So  large 
a  squadron  could  still,  it  would  seem,  sail  in  and  out  of 
the  Great  Harbour  without  hindrance.     One  of  the  Syra- 
cusan ships  coming  back  from  Kaulfinia  was  taken  with 
its  crew;  the  other  ten  escaped  to  Syracuse,  perhaps  into 
the  Little  Harbour  '. 

The   Syracusan  envoys   meanwhile  were  making  thcThePelo- 
round  of  the  Sikeliot  cities,  and  not  Syracusan  envoys  ^yoys  in 
alone.      The  presence  of   colleagues  from   Corinth  and®**^^^* 
Ambrakia  showed  how  Syracuse  had  the  good  will  of  her 
mother  and  her  sister ;   the  j»esence  of  Lacedsemonians 
spoke  with  all  the  authority  of  the  head  of  Dorian  Hellas. 
We  are  not  told  who  the   Lacedsemonian  envoys  were,  Gyllppoe 
but,  as  the  great  deliverer  is  not  named,  it  would  seem  gj^^^. 
that  the  guiding  hand  of  Gylippos  was  deemed  so  needful 
in  Syracuse  herself  that  his  persuasive  tongue  could  not 
be  spared  elsewhere.     The  commission  of  the  envoys  was 
to  annoimce  the  happy  success  at  PlSmmyrion,  to  put  the 

^  Thirlwall  (liL  436)  points  oat  that  those  who  came  on  this  ship— /i/a 
rSar  dXmSflvr  tSjv  dw6  IltXowoin^aov  dycvffa  B^avtiwv  dvKiraf — must  have 
been  the  Boiotians  who  appear  in  0.  43.  7.  This  seems  quite  dear  when 
we  compare  this  passage,  c.  25.  3,  with  0.  19.  3  and  c.  50.  a. 

There  had  been  an  Athenian  party  in  Thespia  not  long  before^  but 
they  had  been  effectuaUj  put  down.    See  Thuo.  Ti.  95.  3. 

'  Tliuc.  yiL  25.  a-4. 

VOL.  III.  U 
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Action  of 


<JHAP.  vin.  best  face  on  the  Syracusan  defeat  that  followed  it,  to  say 

that  the  fedlure  was  owing,  not  to  the  superior  strength  of 

the  invaders  but  to  the  confusion  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  at 

the  time  of  their  attack^.    They  were  to  set  forth  the  good 

hopes  of  the  Syracusan  cause»  and  to  pray  the  other  cities 

to  send  help  by  sea  and  land  with  all  speed.    A  new 

Athenian  armament  was  on  the  way;  the  work  needed  for 

Sicily  was  to  crush  the  invaders  of  Sicily  before  their  fresh 

reinforcements  could  come  to  their  help. 

To  what  cities  this  message  was  sent  is  not  distinctly 

marked;    but  the  result  easily  shows  which  they  were. 

One  Dorian  city  was  still,  if  not  the  enemy,  at  least  the 

rival,  of   Syracuse.     Akragas  was  not  so  far  gone  in 

enmity  as  actively  to  combine  with  the  invaders  of  Sicily 

against  Syracuse.     But  she  would  give  no  help  to  Syra* 

cuse;    she  would  allow  no  troops  marching  to  the  help 

of   Syracuse  to  pass  through  her  territory.     There  was 

only  one  city  which  this  barrier  directly  touched.     Gela 

and  Eamarina  lay  between  Akragas  and  Syracuse,  and 

could  send  their    succours    without   Akragant  ine  leave. 

Kamarina,  of  whose  searchings  of  heart  and  swayings  to 
gentB  01  *i     ^ 

Kamarina  and  fro  we  have  heard  so  much,  at  last  sent  to  the  help 
of  Syracuse  the  substantial  contingent  of  five  hundred 
heavy-armed,  three  hundred  darters,  and  three  hundred 
bowmen  ^.  Gela  sent  no  heavy-armed ;  but  besides  four 
hundred  darters,  she  sent  five  ships  of  war  and  two 
hundred  of  the  horsemen  who  formed  the  strength  of  the 

Himera.  city  which  held  the  renowned  Geloan  fields  '.  On  the  north 
coast  Himera  was  zealous  in  the  cause;  but  her  only  road 
by  land  lay  through  the  territory  of  Sikel  towns,  many  of 
which  were  in  the  interest  of  Athens,  ever  ready  to  do  what 


Contin- 
GfentBof 


*  Thuo.  vii.  35.  9;  irfyiXXwras  rip^  rt  rod  UXtjft/iuplov  X^iv  Koi  riji 
pavftaxtas  wipi,  &s  oi/  rf  raw  vokifuatr  l^xi^  paWw  ^  ry  <r<^Tip<f  rapaxi 

*  lb,  33.  I.  »  I^ 
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they  could  against  Syracuse  and  her  helpers.     The  city  chap.  vm. 
whose  course  was  directly  barred  by  the   Akragantine  ^^Jl^'^ 
neutrality  was  Selinous.      If  her  troops  were  forbidden  Akngas. 
to  pass  through  the  territory  of  Akragas  ^,  their  only  way  ^^' 
was  to  strike  inland,  to  make  their  way  how  they  could  much  of 
through  the  middle  of  the  island,  perhaps  to  make  a  nimtines 
junction  with  the  contingent  of  Himera,  either  at  Himera  •"^  **^ 
itself  or  at  some  other  point.     It  was  clearly  the  forces  of  j^q^^^^ 
Selinous  and  Himera  against  which  Nikias  now  planned  a  ^^^i??*, 
successful  device.     They  had  been  the  last  cities  visited  by  to  stop 
the  Syracusan  and  Peloponnesian  envoys,  and  the  envoys    ®"^*^' 
were  to  come  back  to  Syracuse  along  with  the  Selinun- 
tine  and  Himeraian  force.     It  was  a  large  force,  amounting 
in  all  to  at  least  2300  men,  and  it  was  highly  desirable 
from  the  Athenian  side  to  hinder  them  from  ever  reaching 
Syracuse.    The  work  of  barring  their  way  was  entrusted 
by  Nikias  to  his  Sikel  allies,  among  whom  the  men  of 
Centuripa  seem  now  to  have  held  the  first  place  ^.    They 
and  their  fellows  watched  the  march  of  the  relieving  force ; 
they  laid  an  ambush,  perhaps  more  than  one^,  at  some 
favourable  point  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Symaithos. 
The  relieving  force  seems  to  have  encamped  without  due  Successful 
caution;    in  a  sudden  Sikel  attack  eight  hundred  were  the Sikels. 
slain,  among  them  all  the  envoys,  save  one  Corinthian, 
whose  name  is  not  given.     We  hear  nothing  of  the  Seli- 
nuntine  or  Himeraian  commanders ;  but  in  such  a  moment 
as  this,  the  man  from  Old  Greece,  the  feUow  of  Gongylos 
and  Timole6n,  came  naturally  to  the  front.     He  rallied  The 
the  scattered  troops,  and  was  able  to  lead  fifteen  hundred  reaches 

^  Thnc  Tii.  33.  4 ;  'kteparparnvoi  ySip  ottis  lUtocav  M  r^s  kwrwr  Mv, 
*  lb.  3  a.  I ;  ^  NiiTior  . .  .  wifiwtt  h  roay  SctrcAwv  rc^  ri^y  dioihv  ixoi^ras 
Kot  ff^ifft  ivfift&x^'^f  Knrr6/Hir6s  re  mi  'AXusvaiovs  /eat  <IXXovr,  2(*ws  fo)  81a- 
i^ftffcovffi  robs  vokt/dovs,  dXXSt  ^varpoupivrts  icwk6cown  IktKBw,  On  Cen- 
turipa, see  aboye,  p.  205.  On  this  possible  Sikel  Halikyai,  otherwise  un- 
known, see  vol.  i.  p.  lai.  There  are  several  readings;  but  all  seem  cor- 
ruptions of  *AXumuot. 
'  lb.  a ;  hiSpait  rtr^  ^P^xS  voct^^lfwroi. 

V  % 
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CHAP,  vm.  men  in  safety  to  Syracuse  ^.     Tliis  was  assuredly  not  the 

Syracuse     legist  of  the  many  services  which  the  metropolis  of  Syra- 

Corinthian  cuse  was  able  to  work  on  behalf  of  her  threatened  child. 

The  blow  which  Nikias  had  dealt  by  the  hands  of  his 

barbarian  allies  had  not  touched  the  military  strength  of 

Syracuse  herself.     Nor  had  it  touched  the  whole  of  the 

Arrival      confederate  forces  which  were  marching  to  her  help.     The 

Lins^and    slaughter  of  the  men  of  Himera  and  Selinous  in  no  way 

Kuna-       hindered  the  eontin&rents  of  Gela  and  Kamarina.  the  ships 
nnaians.  °  ^  ^  '    _  * 

of  Gela,  the  land-force  of  both  cities,  from  coming  in  safety 

to  Syracuse.    Their  presence,  and  that  of  the  remnant  from 

Selinous  and  Himera,  allowed  the  boast  that  all  Sicily— all 

Greek,  all  Dorian  Sicily  that  is — save  only  neutral  Akragas, 

EflTect        was  imited  on  the  side  of  Syracuse  ^.     But  the  slaughter 

slaughter    ^  *^®  envoys,  even  if  those  only  perished  who  had  gone 

of  the        ^  fj^Q  more  distant  cities,  must  have  cost  Syracuse  the 

envoys.  ^  '  •^ 

lives  of  some  of  the  chief  men  both  among  her  own  citizens 

and  among  her  helpers  from  Old  Greece.     Men  may  well 

have  been  thankful  that  neither  GyUppos  nor  Hermokratte 

The  had  been  sent  on  that  embassy.     The  mishap  did  much, 

atuck        ^<>r^  ®v®^  ^^^  we  might  have  looked  for,  to  dishearten 

V^^^       the  Syracusans.     They  were  on  the  point  of  making  a 

general  attack  on  the  besiegers;   but  they  put  it  off  for 

News  of     a  while  ^     Presently  the  news  came  that  the  Athenian 

of^the"new  reinforcements  were  not  only  on  the  way,  but  were  actually 

^^^    off  the  coast  of  Italy.     When  the  danger  was  as  near  as 

this,  men's  hearts  rose  to  meet  it.     The  present  besieging 

*  Thuc.  vii.  32.  a  ;  Zii^pBupay  .  .  .  rohi  wp4ff$us  irXi)K  ^vbs  rod  KopivBlw 
vdyras'  c^os  9i  rohs  9ta<pvy6vras  h  wtvraxoolow  Koi  x^A/ovs  M/utrty  Is  rds 
'Xvpweo6aai,  If  we  take  wiarras  of  all  the  envoys  sent  from  Syracuse, 
Selinous  and  Himera  must  have  been  the  last  citiee  that  they  visited. 

*  lb.  33.  a  ;  axt^v  ^p  ti  ij&y  vaaa  ^  XuctXiat  wXi^y  *AMpayarrbwu  (oSroc 
8*  Mk  /iff^'  iripcay  ^eay),  ol  9*  dXXoi  M  ro^  *k9iptaiavt  /urd  rw  ^vpaxo- 
<rW,  ol  wp&rtpoy  wtptopitfttwoi,  {vffT^arrts  ifia^Bow.  Nazos,  Katand,  and 
the  barbarians  seem  not  to  count. 

*  lb,  z;  ol  fih^  XvpoMSffioi,  &5  aitrois  rb  ly  rots  %it€kois  w60os  lyirero, 
IWo'xor  rd  €if$4ofs  rois  *A0ijyaiois  Imxfipt*^' 
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force  must  be  attacked  at  once  before  it  waa  strengthened  chap.  tui. 
by  the  new-comers^.     It  was  no  less  the  policy  of  the 
Athenians  to   avoid  any  decisive  action  till  they  were 
strengthened  by  the  coming  of  Demosthenes  and  Eory- 
med6n. 

It  was  resolved  to  attack  both  by  sea  and  land.     The  changes 
better  to  attack  by  sea^  some  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the  ^,fj^" 
Syracusan  naval  tactics^  charges  which  we  may  suppose  tactics. 
had  been  carefully  studied  and  practised  during  the  time 
of  inaction.    The  unskilful  Syracusan  seamen  found  good 
masters  in  the  men  who  had  come  from  the  mother  city  to 
help  them.    Aristdn  and  other  steermen  were  there  who  had  Aristdn 
been  used  to  meet  the  ships  of  Athens  on  the  waters  of  the  ^\^„  ^ 
Corinthian  Quit  The  object  was  to  deprive  the  Athenians  rint^^J*"*- 
of  all  advantage  from  their  special  skill  in  managing  their 
ships.     In  this  the  defenders  of  Syracuse  had  only  further 
to  improve  advantages  which  local  circumstances  had  given 
them  in  no  small  measure.     The  Athenian  tactics  needed 
ample  sea-room;  and  it  was  at  least  a  gain  to  have  a  friendly 
shore  to  which  the  ships,  in  the  exercise  of  those  tactics^ 
might  on  occasion  back  and  start  again.    The  Great  Har-  Disad- 
hour,  crowded  with  the  ships  on  both  sides,  aUowed  no  room  JJe  GrLt 
for  the  special  Athenian  manoeuvres;  moreover,  since  the  re-  ]^*^^ 
covery  of  Plemmyrion,  the  invaders  had  no  friendly  coast  at  Atheniaiw. 
any  point  save  in  the  narrow  space  where  their  camp  came 
down  to  the  water's  edge^.     The  fight  would  necessarily 
be  very  largely  a  direct  meeting  of  ships^  prow  against  prow. 
To  the  skilled  seamen  of  Athens  such  a  mode  of  fighting 

^  Thnc.  vii.  36.  i ;  wv06fuv(H  airrw  rdp  Mwkow,  aZ$is  rau  rav<r2K  diro- 
rtHpaadai  Ifio^Komo  ml,  rp  dkkjf  vo/Mur/rcvp  roO  irc^ov,  fimrtp  iw*  a^6  tovto, 
wfiw  ikStty  airc^  ^$daai  0Qu\6f»twot,  (wiKtyoir, 

'  lb.  5;  rifit  ydip  (Sydbr/Nwaiy  oOk  tctoBai  rets  'AOtp^ots  k£w$ov/Uroit 
SXXoat  4  ftt  rijiir  ftj/it^  koI  rtK&rtfP  &*  dklyw  Moi  h  6klyoy,icar  aiOrb  r6  arpar^ 
•KtZoif  rh  kavrSir  rw  If  4UXov  XtiUvos  airroi  Mparifffttw,  The  whole  chapter 
ia  fall  of  technical  detaU. 
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CHAP.  vra.  seemed  the  clumsiness  of  land-lubbers,  and  the  build  of 
The  their  ships  was  not  suited  for  it.    Instead  of  meeting  the 

tactics.  enemy  prow  against  prow,  the  Athenian  trireme,  itself  a 
living  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Athenian  oarsmen,  watched 
the  moment  when  some  skilful  guidance  of  its  course 
could  bring  its  beak  against  some  other  part  of  the 
hostile  vessel  For  this  purpose  a  heavy  beak  was  out  of 
place;  the  Athenian  beak  was  long  and  thin,  and  struck 
the  enemy  high  above  the  water.  The  Corinthians,  in 
their  war&re  with  the  Athenians  in  the  narrow  waters  of 
Naupaktos,  had  learned  the  weakness  of  the  Athenian 
build  wherever  there  was  no  room  for  manoDuvring,  whenever 
things  had  to  come  to  a  direct  charge  ^.  Aristfin  and  his 
fellows  now  adapted  the  Syracusan  vessels  in  the  same 
strength-  way.  The  beaks  were  made  short  and  heavy,  and  placed 
^"sywcu-  so  as  to  strike  but  a  little  way  above  the  water.  They  were 
Ban  beaks,  fup^hej-  strengthened  by  heavy  nozzles  on  each  side  made 
firm  by  spars  within  the  ship  on  which  they  rested  *.  In- 
stead of  acting  like  the  thrust  of  a  spear,  the  Syracusan 
prow  was  to  do  something  more  like  the  crash  of  a  batterings 
ram.  Against  these  devices  the  Athenian  ships  wotdd  have 
to  strive  face  to  face  how  they  could.  In  so  narrow  a  space, 
crowded  by  friendly  and  hostile  ships,  they  would  have  no 
room  for  their  skilled  manoeuvres;  they  would  have  no 
friendly  coast  to  back  into,  while  the  Syracusans  could 
back  into  any  part  of  the  harbour  save  that  whose  coast 
lay  between  the  two  Athenian  walls. 

Such  were  the  hopes  with  which  the  Syracusans  and 
their  Corinthian  teachers  looked  forward  to  a  struggle 
with  Athens  in  the  waters  of  their  own  harbour.  And 
now  the  time  had  come  when,  if  the  struggle  was  to  be 
waged  against  the  forces  of  Nikias  only,  the  attack  could 

^  Thac.  ii.  84,  91. 

'  lb.  Til.  36. 2.  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  not  risking  myself  in  the 
mysteries  of  IvwriHts  and  sach  like. 


f*. 
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be  no  longer  delayed.     Th^  twofold  assault  on  the  be-  ohap.  viu. 
siegers  by  land  and  sea  began.     The  double  wall  of  the  twofold 
Athenians  was  assailed  on  both  sides.     Gylippos  led  forth  sea  and 
the  main  force  within  the  city  to  the  attack  of  the  eastern  j^^^^^ 
wall,  that  fronting  the  .western  waU  of  Syracuse  ^.    The  ^  *^«, 
forces  quartered  at  the  Olympieion,  horsemen  and  darters,  waUs. 
and  some  heavy-armed  as  well,  did  the  like  to  the  western 
wall  which  looked  towards  them  ^.     The  Athenians  formed 
on  both  sides  to  withstand  their  attacks;   but  again  we  No  men- 
hear  nothing  of  the  Athenian  and  allied  cavalry,  for  whose  Athenian^ 
coming  Nikias  had  been  so  eager  at  an  earlier  stage.  ^**'*®- 
They  might,  one  would  think,  have  been  found  useful  in 
a  sally  against  the  assailants  of  the  western  wall.    They 
did  some  service  in  that  way  in  a  later  struggle^.     Of 
the  results  of  these  skirmishes,  for  they  could  have  been 
little  more,  we  hear  nothing  distinctly;   towards  the  end 
of  the  day  the  Syracusans  withdrew  from  the  wall  without 
having  made  their  way  within  the  Athenian  camp  *.     Yet 
the    day's   fighting,  even  by  land,   seems   to  have  en- 
couraged Syracusan  hopes.     But  the  land  attack  was  of 
comparatively  little  moment ;  it  was  by  sea  that  the  great 
success  was  to  be  won,  the  first  distinct  victory  of  Syracuse 
over  Athens  on  the  special  element  of  Athens.    It  did  not  First  da/s 
come  on  the  first  day,  though  the  first  day^s  attack  by  sea  j^^^ 
was  made  under  circumstances  in  every  way  &vourable. 
The  Athenians  had  not  looked  for  the  double  attack  by 
sea  and  land^.    Their  minds  were  g^ven  to  the  defence 

*  Thuo.  Tii.  37.  a ;  T^kiwwot  vpo€{ayoyify  vpocijyt  t$  rc(x<(  rwy  *kBrivaiw, 
koJB^  Saw  vpdf  Ti^  mXjp  aOrov  Ufpa, 

'  lb. ;  Kot  ol  ds'd  rov  'OXvfnruiov,  ot  rt  iwXtraA.  5<roi  lircf  ^ay,  icat  ol 
twwijs  teal  1)  yvfonfrtia  rw  SvpoKOffiMr,  U  rov  M  Odrtfta  wpo<rjfu  r$  rdxtt- 
The  Olympieion  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  horsemen  and  darters ;  the 
heavy-armed  were  mainly  elsewhere. 

»  lb.  51.  a. 

*  lb.  38.- 1;  ttai  6  W9(6s  &iul  &ith  rw  rtixovs  dvf  X^c. 

'  lb.  37.  3 ;  o2  'A^oToi  rb  vpShow  aOro^  oUiiaroi  rj)  vcff;  it&u^  vtip6r 
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CHAT.  Tin.  of  the  wall,  when  they  nw  the  eighty  ahipe  of  the 
Syracnsauis  and  their  alhes  sailing  forth  to  the  attack  of 
their  naval  station.  Much  confiision  followed.  While  some 
went  on  with  the  defence  of  the  walls,  others  rushed  down 
to  the  coast,  and  with  all  speed  manned  thdr  ships^  seroitj- 
fiye  in  nmnber,  and  suled  forth  to  meet  their  assailants. 

fta  ifiglkt  The  ships  on  both  sides  skirmished^  if  one  may  so  speak  by 
sea,  during  the  more  part  of  the  day  without  any  remariL- 
able  success  on  either  side.  What  Uttle  advantage  there 
was  was  on  the  side  of  Syiacose;  one  or  two  Athenian 
ships  were  sonk^. 

Even  this  slight  success  would  further  stir  up  the  Syra- 
eusans  and  their  allies  to  press  on  the  attack  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenian  reinf orcement&  And  it  made  it 
yet  m<»e  clearly  the  obvious  Athenian  policy  to  avoid 

Divided      further  action  till  those  reinforcements  came.  On  this  head 

^1^™^  the  feding  in  the  Athenian  camp  scans  to  have  been 
divided.  To  Nikias  the  policy  of  inaction  would  naturally 
be  acceptable,  even  if  it  had  been  less  prudent.  But  a 
somewhat  doubtful  statement  ^^V^g  the  trieraichs  g^ienJly 
eager  for  battle  \  and  a  statement  of  better  authority  as- 
serts the  same  of  the  new  colleagues  of  Nikias  in  the 
generaleh^.  Maiandros  and  Euthydemos  were  said  to  have 
been  anxious  to  distingmsh  their  command  by  some  expldt 
before  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  came.  It  was  not 
worthy,  they  said,  of  the  fame  of  Athens  to  keep  within  their 
lines  through  fear  of  the  Syiacusans;  they  should  rather 
go  forth  to  meet  them  \    Still  good  defensive  preparations 

*  Hiqctd.  ^  I ;  oMtTf^M  9mmfMw  S^iSm  n  Xir/m  smfmXmfi^,  c{  |4 

*  Diod6ro0  (ziiL  lo)  fint  deKiibea  the  feding  ob  both  sdes  as  I  bave 
pot  it  in  tlM  tot.  but  adds  tbai  tbs  aeeond  battle  eame  off  bocaoas  of 
-rhns  rfir  rfnifmifxjm,  vSmkn  hmkpttw9i  mofnfeh  t^  rfir  lF»yn«wfaa>  smrm- 

*  Plot.  Nik.  ao;  roa  U  9*fi  rir  Miwaripot^  ml  r^  EM^V^  if^rim  ^ 
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were  made^  and  wlien  the  battle  did  come  on,  it  b^an  chap.  Tm. 

through  a  stratagem  on  the  Syracusan  side  which  co^d^^JJJjJ* 

hardly  have  been  foreseen.     Nikias,  after  the  first  day's  t^oM  of 
T  .  .  NikSis. 

indecisive  fightings  felt  sore  that  the  enemy  would  attack 

again.     He  therefore  constrained  the  trierarchs  to  see  to 

any  damage  that  had  been  done  to  their  ships  ^^  and  he  spent 

the  next  day  in  causing  ships  of  burthen  to  be  moored  in 

front  of  the  Athenian  palisade.    They  were  moored  at  such 

a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  allow  a  ship  to  pass  in  and 

out.     But  provision  was  made  against  the  entrance  of  any  The 

hostile  ship  by  the  device  of  providing  each  of  the  ships  of  ^  ^ 

burthen  with  the  engines  called  dolphins.  These  were  beams 

armed  with  iron  which  were  raised  on  high^  ready  to  fall  oh 

any  intruding  vessel  \    By  nightfall  all  was  ready  for  the 

defence. 

The  next  morning  early  ^  the  Syracusans  again  b^;an  Second 

the  attack^  both  by  land  and  sea.     Of  the  assaults  on  the  ^^|^J 

Athenian  walls  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  taken  place 

we  hear  no  details ;  the  great  work  of  that  day  also  was  by 

sea.   The  battle  began^  and  went  on  for  some  hours  with  no 

more  decisive  results  than  the  attack  of  two  days  earlier. 

At  last  the  skilful  Corinthian  steerman  Aristdn  ^  bethought  Stratagem 

him  of  a  happy  device.    He  persuaded  the  generals  to  send 

orders  to  the  city  for  all  who  had  any  provisions  to  bring 

them  down  to  the  shore ;  the  disobedient  were  to  be  con- 

yohs,  rdv  fiiw  Afiiioa$4yrjp  ^tf^rcu  wpA(arr6s  n  KoftMp^,  lwtpfiak4a$iu  9i  rhv 
Vuciav.  vp6irxritia  d*  i}ri)  8^a  r^  v6\*«»s,  ir.rA.  This  is  perfectly  likely, 
and  it  perhaps  draws  some  small  oonfiraiation  from  the  emphatic  way  in 
which  Thucydides  speaks  of  Nikias  at  this  point. 

^  Thao.  vii.  38.  a ;  6  9i  Vueias,  lUbi^  dtrrlwaXa  rA  Tfjt  ravftaxUa  ytif6fuya, 
not  IXir/((D0r  tArovf  aZOis  imx^tpviffur,  rovs  rt  rptffpApxovt  ^vdyscaCtv  kvf 
a«cwd(«y  ret;  vavs,  (t  ris  rt  Iwtwor^ttti,  This  need  of  constraint  fidls  in 
witii  some  things  in  the  lettor.  Holm  (ti.  50)  suggests  that  they  wanted 
a  day's  rest  for  tiieir  men. 

^  The  dolphins  are  not  mentioned  tiU  o.  41.  s,  when  they  play  their  part. 
Sue  more  of  them  in  the  scholiast  on  the  Knights,  759. 

'  Thuo.  vii  39.  I ;  rijs  iikv  &pas  wp^rtpoif, 

*  lb. ;  dptffras  i/¥  Kvfitpurfirqt  rS/f  it^rA  livpajtofftom. 
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CHAP.  vra.  strained  ^.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  Syracusan  ships 
drew  off  from  the  attack  on  the  Athenians^  and  sailed  back 
into  the  docks.  The  object  was  twofold ;  the  Syracusans 
were  to  be  strengthened  by  a  meal  for  a  fresh  attack,  and 
the  Athenians  were  to  be  lulled  into  the  belief  that  no  more 
attacks  were  to  be  made  that  day.  The  trick  succeeded  to 
perfection^.  The  Athenians  looked  on  the  Syracusan 
retreat  as  a  confession  of  defeat.  They  took  for  granted 
that  there  would  be  no  more  fighting  by  sea  at  least  till 
the  morrow.  They  disembarked;  they  began  to  make 
ready  for  their  meal,  and  to  do  whatever  was  to  be  done  ^. 
It  is  strange  that  among  such  needful  things  the  def aice  of 

Second       the  wall  is  not  distinctly  spoken  of.    Suddenly  the  ships  of 

attack  by    Syracuse  showed  themselves  again,  ready  for  a  new  attack. 

sea.  Their  crews  had  refreshed  themselves  with  their  meal,  and 

had  sailed  forth  a  second  time.  The  Athenians,  taken  by 
surprise,  most  of  them  still  fasting — ^their  expected  meal 
must  have  been  sadly  cut  short — manned  their  ships  in 
confusion,  and  barely  contrived  to  put  to  sea*. 

For  a  while  the  two  fleets  remained  simply  watching  one 
another.  At  last  the  Athenians— does  the  name  here  mean 
Nikias  or  his  coUeagues  ? — deemed  that  it  was  better  to 
risk  something  than  to  weary  themselves  out  by  toil  of 
which  nothing  came  ^.     They  sailed  out  and  attacked  the 

^  Thuo.  Til.  39.  I ;  vdma;  l/vcTcrc  ^poirras  dpayxdoM  voxXcfr. 
'  Here  Plutarch  (Nik.  20)  directly  refers  to  our  main  guide;  Karatrrpa- 
rtiyrfOitrrts  bw*  *kfiarwot  rev  KopipOiofr  levfitptHiTov  roT;  w€fi  rd  dpurrw, 
At  ^fHftct  BwKvdidirff.    Ariitdn,  Sipunos  among  steermen,  plans  a  trick 
wtpi  r6  &pi(nw.    One  is  tempted  to  say, 

ris  wot'  dirofia(fy  W 
tls  r6  vow  krrfn&fiofs; 

*  Thuo.  vii  40.  i;  Kofi"  ^avxiap  ktcfidyrts  rd  t4  iXXti  Zifwp&ffcomo 
ma  rd  dfi^  rd  dpurror,  &s  r^s  7c  1jfUpa$  ra&njs  oOitin  oU/ta^ot  iof  vavfM 

*  lb.  a ;  02  8i  &d  voXXod  BopAfiw  ittu  Sairoi  ot  vXdbw,  odSci^  K6<r/i^ 
kcfi6vT€s  fUku  work  iarrmrff/imro, 

*  lb.  3;  o(«  Mmi  roTr  'AOtfraiots  a;brov  M  c^Snf  tia/iiXXorras  tcSw^ 
d\l<nc€C$ai,  dAX'  Ivixci/xiV  5ri  rdx«rra«    See  Arnold's  note  on  o^rov. 
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Sjnracusans,  whose  purpose  was  thus  exactly  suited.     The  chap.  vni. 
heavy  prows  now  came  into  use ;  they  stove  in  many  of  Sj^'^tif ' 
the  Athenian  vessels ;  the  darters  on  the  decks  kept  up  a  nians. 
shower  of  missiles  to  the  great  damage  of  the  Athenian 
crews.    And  another  advantage  came  of  fighting  in  their 
own  waters,  hy  which  yet  more  damage  was  done  to  the 
enemy.     Like  the  English  with  the  armada  of  Spain^  a 
crowd  of  light  boats  gathered  round  the  Athenian  triremes. 
They  broke  the  oars ;  they  shot  darts  in  through  the  port- 
holes ^.    Under  all  these  forms  of  annoyance  Athenian  skill 
and  spirit  gave  way  ^.    The  triremes  turned  in  flight ;  they 
made  for  their  station^  and  through  the  gaps  left  by  the 
merchantmen  which  formed  their  wall  of  defence^  they  were 
able  to  sail  in  safely.     The  Syracusans  followed ;  but  the  Use  of  ihe 
more  part  drew  back  when  they  saw  the  dolphins  on  high     ^  ^ 
ready  to  fall  on  them  ^.    Two  only,  in  the  full  swing  of 
victory,  dared  to  push  on  within  reach  of  the  engines  that 
hung  over  their  heads.      One  ship  was  crushed  by  the 
dolphins ;  another  was  taken  with  her  crew*.    Thus  much 
of  comfort  had  Athens  for  the  loss  of  seven  ships  sunk  and 
an  untold  number  damaged ;  of  their  crews  some  were  slain, 
some  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  it  was  that  Syracuse,  taught  by  Corinth,  at  last  Effect  of 
won  an  imdoubted  victory  over  the  invading  mistress  of    ^^     ^' 
the  seas  on  her  own  element.     She  had  beaten  her  enemy. 
She  now  hoped,  as  the  stronger  by  sea,  to  win  back  the 

^  Thuo.  vii  4a  4 ;  woKh  8*  in  iui(ot  ot  cr  roif  XcrroTs  vkolois  vtpivX^orrcs 
rwr  'XvpOKociwi^f  icaX  U  re  roi^t  rapaobs  twowiwrorr€s  rwv  voXc/Joii'  vwv,  teak 
If  rd  fik6yta  W€ipear\ioyr€s  Kot  l£  air&v  h  robt  rohras  dtcorr((orT€S,    See 
Arnold's  note. 
«  Cf-Knigbif,  758; 

dXXA  <pvXirTO¥,  tcai  wftbf  litih^w  wpoeutiifOtu  aoi,  wp6T€pott  i/h 
ro^  itXiptrtts  fUTiwpl(ov,  teal  r^  Amotw  wapafiAMjov* 

*  Thuo.  yii.  41.  i.    The  words  «re  emplifttio ;  rikot  9k  ro^rp  rp  rpAw^ 
mrct  Mpdros  ravfiaxovrrcf  ol  1vpaK6cioi  IrLn^ouy. 

*  lb.  3 ;   ^  h\  vrjit  ....  ^ttfMprjffcatf  mt  1)  Mfta  aibrots  Mp&ffi¥ 
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CHAP.  vra. full  command  of  her  own  watered  Two  trophies  were 
set  up^  one  for  the  undoubted  victory  of  that  day^  the 
other  for  the  smaller  success  of  two  days  earlier^.  The 
hearts  and  hopes  of  Syracuse  were  rising  high.  Every 
preparation  was  making  for  another  and  more  decisive 
attack  which  should  complete  the  defeat  of  the  invaders 
by  sea  and  land  ^  The  next  day  a  sight  was  seen  which 
thrust  down  all  such  hopes  again  for  a  moment.  But  the 
powers  that  watched  over  Syracuse  had  decreed  that  it 
should  be  for  a  moment  only. 

Begimung       By  this  time  it  might  seem  to  have  become  a  small 

newed        matter  that  Athenian  and  Corinthian  ships  were  watching 

JJ^^^^  each  other  off  Peloponnesos  to  hinder  help  going  to  either 

413*  side  in  Sicily  *.    It  might  even  seem  to  have  become  a  small 

matter  that  in  Sicily  itself  the  great  fleet  and  army  of 

Athois  were  lyings  defeated  and  helpless,  in  the  waters 

and  on  the  coast  of  the  Syracusan  harbour.     The  great 

strife  had  begun  again  in  Old  Greece  in  all  its  fulness. 

Attica  above  all  was^  by  the  counsel  of  her  own  traitor^ 

put  in  fetters  by  her  Peloponnesian  enemy.     The  Dorian 

war  had  come  eighteen  years  before,  and  the  plague  had 

come  with  it^;   now  it  came  again  in  a  more  wasting 

and  abiding  form  which  hardly  needed  the  plague  as  its 

Workiiigs   ally.     The  commonwealth  of  Sparta  had  gone  through  a 

gp^^y^      searching  process  of  self -examination.      The  public  con- 

?°*??"'  science  had  awakened  to  the  &ct  that  the  form^  part  of 

pftrt  of       the  war,  down  to  the  peace  of  Nikias,  had  been  unjust  on 

uDqidei.     the  Peloponnesian  side.     Sparta  and  her  allies  had  refused 

the  Athenian  proposal  to  refer  their  differoices  to  arbitra- 

'  llmo.  m.  41.  4;  Ti)r  lAmIs  IjStf  ^X*f^  ^X^  1^  f^  vmtm  gail  ««Ad 
gpdffaum  ^wm, 

'  lb. ;  rptmmk  rt  ^fvtiftm  tmm  tmmfmxum  l«Tf«iBr. 

*  lb. ;  IStfmwr  9k  ad  r^  w€(^  x^tfU^Hau     «2  . . .  «hr  km»JiiHpmm 

*Ib.i7,  'IK  a.  54. 
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tion^  according  to  the  treaty.     Thej  had  been  at  least  chap.  vni. 
accomplices  after  the  fact  in  the  treacherous  attack  of  the 
Thebans  on  Plataia  with  which  the  war  had  begun.    Thej 
now  deemed  that  the  Athenian  occupation  of  Pylos  and  what- 
ever else  of  evil  had  happened  to  them  in  the  war  had  been 
the  punishment  of  these  wrongdoings  ^.     Prom  the  peace 
of  Nikias  till  quite  lately  much  had  happened  to  stir  up 
Spartaagainst  Athens  uid  Athens  against  Sparta.  Each  had 
given  help  to  the  enemies  and  done  damage  to  the  allies  of 
the  other ;  each  in  so  doing  had  met  the  other  side  in  arms. 
But  neither  state  had  directly  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
other ;  the  peace  and  alliance  between  Sparta  and  Athens 
was  therefore  held  to  be  in  some  sort  still  standing.     But  a  Action  of 
late  act  of  Athens  had  taken  away  all  scruples  ;  the  peace  ArgoUs."^ 
had  at  last  been  directly  broken.    About  the  time  that  Gyl-  ^^^ 
ippos  was  on  his  voyage,  the  Lacedsemonians  had  invaded 
Argolis.     Thirty  Athenian  ships  had  come  to  the  help  of 
tlieir  allies.    And  they  had  done  more  than  defend  their  A  good 


allies^  they  had  sailed  on  and  laid  waste  pieces  of  undoubted  "***" 
Laoedsemonian  territory  ^  After  this  aU  scruples  were  taken 
away.     The  fault  was  now  wholly  on  the  side  of  Athens ; 
Sparta  could  take  up  arms  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
good  hope  ^.     There  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  Invasion 
the  justice  of  returning  the  wrong  by  a  direct  invasion  reiolyed 
of  Attica,  and  by  carrying  out  the  cunning  suggestion  of  ^^ 
Alkibiad^  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  a  fortress  on 
Attic  soil. 

With  the  spring  the  work  began.     First  of  all  the  land  Occupa- 
of  Attica  was  laid  waste  as  a  kind  of  ceremonial  beginning ;  Bekeieia. 
then  Dekeleia  was  occupied  as  the  centre  of  more  abiding  ^P"°fi?» 
havoc.     Athens  saw^  but  she  did  not  hold  her  hand  from  the 
work  which  she  had  begun.    While  the  enemy  was  at  her 

*  Thuc  vii.  i8.  a.  •  lb.  vi.  105.  I,  2 ;  yii.  18.  3. 

*  The  working  of  the  Spartan  conscience  is  strongly  brought  oat  by 
Thuoydides  in  both  the  places  (vi.  105.  i,  a ;  viL  18.  3). 
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gates,  while  her  fields  were  harried  under  her  eyes,  while 
the  towns  of  Peloponnesos,  each  in  order,  were  giving  their 
contingents  to  raise  the  destroying  fortress  on  Attic  ground^, 
Athens  changed  not  from  her  purpose.  The  work  of  the 
destroyers  in  Attica  went  on  while  she  herself  sent  forth  a 
second  armada  as  mighty  as  the  first  to  do  battle  in  the 
distant  island  on  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed.  It  is  with 
some  emphasis  that  the  historian  teUs  us  that  it  was  when 
the  spring  first  began,  at  the  moment  of  the  occupation  of 
Dekeleia,  that  Athens  sent  forth  her  fleets^.  First  sailed 
ChariMes  with  thirty  ships  to  Argos,  to  call  on  the 
Argeians  to  furnish  yet  more  heavy-armed  to  go  on  board 
the  Athenian  ships  \  Then  sailed  Demosthenes  himself — 
Eurymeddn  had  not  yet  come  back  from  his  Sicilian  errand 
— with  sixty  Athenian  and  five  Chian  ships.  He  took 
with  him  twelve  hundred  heavy-armed  from  the  citizen- 
roll  of  Athens,  and  from  the  islands,  it  is  somewhat 
vaguely  said,  as  many  as  were  to  be  got  in  each  ^.  The 
other  subject  allies  were  made  to  contribute  whatever  they 
had  that  was  useful  for  the  war,  whether  men,  it  would 
seem,  or  anything  else  * .  The  whole  number  of  heavy-armed 
grew  in  the  end  to  five  thousand,  with  not  a  few  bow- 
men, darters,  and  slingers,  Greek  and  barbarian^.  One 
barbarian  contingent  that  was  meant  for  Sicilian  service 
came  too  late.  These  were  thirteen  hundred  Thracian 
peltasts,  swordsmen  of  the  independent  and  warlike  tribe  of 
the  Dioi  from  the  mountains  of  Rhodope'^,  hired  at  the 

^  Thac.  vii.  19.  i ;  AfirlXcior  irtixtC^^^,  «arct  w6Xtts  StcA^/tcyoc  rb  tpyor, 

*  Jb.  ao.  I ;   ky  ro&r^  .  .  .  S^ia  r^  AcircXcms  rf  rtixt^ff  Kot  rov  ^pot 
tl&its  dpxofAiyov, 

'  lb. ;  /rarct  rb  (vfA/saxiitbv  vapaicaXtiw  'Apytiojy  re  dwXlras  M  rAs  i^aOr. 

*  lb. ;  ptfawrSv  Baots  k»aaTax6$tP  d!6y  r  ^  vX^arois  xFh^f^'^'^^^* 

'  lb. ;  l«  rShf  iXXiuy  ^v/jLfA&xp"'  fvv  lwrfK6cay,  c?  vo$4p  n  tTxoy  iwlHf^^<m 
It  rbp  96Xtft4>i^f  ^v/iirop(<rarrcf . 

*  lb.  42.  I.     We  shall  see  tome  of  them  come  in  on  the  road. 

^  lb.  37.  I ;  Bpqtewv  r&y  frnx^i^po^P^ff  tov  Auueov  yivovs  viXraottii.     So 
in  ii.  96.    Thej  were  ah'Si^fi^  and  followed  Sitalkds  for  hire, 
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wages  of  a  draclmia  daily  ^,     Sicily  was  well  saved  from  ohap.  vm. 
them ;  it  was  they  who  on  their  way  back  to  Thrace  wrought 
that  deed  of  blood  at  Mykalessos  which  outdid  all  crimes 
of  Greek  against  Greek,  and  sent  a  shudder  through  all 
Hellas  ^ 

The  commission  of  D^mosthen^  reminds  us  of  his  former  Vojvige 
commission  in  the  voyage  when  his  present  colleague  Eury-  gthends. 
med6n  was  so  late  in  reaching  Sicily  ^  The  exploit  of 
Pylos  was  to  be  renewed.  He  who  did  it  twelve  years 
before  was  bidden  to  meet  Charikles  and  join  with  him  in 
war&re  along  the  coast  of  Laconia  ^.  He  sailed  to  Aigina; 
he  waited  there  for  any  of  his  immediate  division  that  still 
lingered ;  he  then  met  Charikles  with  his  thirty  ships  and 
his  Argeian  allies.  These  last  were  not  for  service  in  Sicily, 
but  for  work  nearer  home.  They  were  taken  on  board  the 
Athenian  ships,  and  they  joined  in  the  harrying  of  the  lands 
of  the  Laconian  Epidauros,  distinguished  as  Limerafrom  its 
more  famous  Argolic  neighbour.  Then  came  the  renewal 
of  the  deed  of  Pylos.  At  a  point  on  the  Laconian  coast  His  fort 
opposite  Kythera,  at  a  spot  marked  by  a  temple  of  Apolldn,  KySftra. 
Demosthenes  marked  a  small  peninsula  that  suited  his 
purpose.  It  was  to  be,  like  Pylos,  a  spot  where  discontented 
Helots,  and  seemingly  any  others  who  had  evil  will  to 
Sparta,  might  come  together  and  ravage  the  Laconian 
land^  He  left  Charikles  to  finish  the  work  of  fortification, 
while  he  himself  sailed  on  towards  Eorkyra,  which  was  to 
be  again  the  tiysting-place  for  those  among  the  allies  of 
Athens  who  had  not  yet  come  in.     On  his  way,  at  Pheia 

*  Thno.  vii  27.  a.    The  '03o;ubT«r  crpar6s  in  the  AcharxuAiis  (156) 
wanted  two  drachmas  daily. 

'  See  the  story  of  the  massacre  at  Mykalessos,  Tii.  39-30. 

*  See  above,  pp.  38,  45. 

*  Thnc  vii.  ao.  a ;  tt/njro  8*  aOr$  vpSrrw  /icrd  rw  XaptteKiovs  Afta  vcpt- 
mkio9rra  ^vcTpartvtaBcu  wtfk  r^  AoKvyue^v, 

'  lb.  a6.  I ;  fya  ^  of  re  Ztkarrfi  r&y  AcurcSoi/ioi'W  airrSat  airofwkS^t 
stci  fya  XpoToi  if  aiffov  Sump  in  t^s  IbiXov  Aftwayi^v  voiSiyrai, 
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CHAP.  Yin.  of  the  wall,  when  thej  saw  the  eighty  ships  of  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  sailing  forth  to  the  attack  of 
their  naval  station.  Much  confusion  followed.  While  some 
went  on  with  the  defence  of  the  walls,  others  rushed  down 
to  the  coast,  and  with  all  speed  manned  their  ships,  seventy- 
five  in  number,  and  sailed  forth  to  meet  their  assailants, 
its  slight  The  ships  on  both  sides  skirmished^  if  one  may  so  speak  by 
sea,  during  the  more  part  of  the  day  without  any  remark- 
able success  on  either  side.  What  little  advantage  there 
was  was  on  the  side  of  Syracuse;  one  or  two  Athenian 
ships  were  sunk^. 

Even  this  slight  success  would  further  stir  up  the  Syra- 
cusans and  their  allies  to  press  on  the  attack  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenian  reinforcements.     And  it  made  it 
yet  more  clearly  the  obvious  Athenian  policy  to  avoid 
Divided      further  action  till  those  reinforcements  came.  On  this  head 
^  A^hl   ^®   feeling  in  the  Athenian  camp  seems  to  have  been 
niandunp.  divided.     To  Nikias  the  policy  of  inaction  would  naturally 
be  acceptable,  even  if  it  had  been  less  prudent.     But  a 
somewhat  doubtful  statement  makes  the  trierarchs  generally 
eager  for  battle  ^,  and  a  statement  of  better  authority  as- 
serts the  same  of  the  new  colleagues  of  Nikias  in  the 
Eaffemesa  generalship.   Menandros  and  Euthydemos  were  said  to  have 
^^^I^^JJ^  been  anxious  to  distinguish  their  command  by  some  exploit 
before  Demosthenes  and  Eurymeddn  came.     It  was  not 
worthy,  they  said,  of  the  fame  of  Athens  to  keep  within  their 
lines  through  fear  of  the  Syracusans;  they  should  rather 
go  forth  to  meet  them  ^    Still  good  defensive  preparations 

^  Thnc.  TU,  38.  I ;  oiiirtpoi  bwa/itvoi  4^c^  n  k&yov  wapaXafitiv,  c2  ;<^ 
raw  IUQ9  4  81^  t£k  'ABrfvaiwr  61  "Xvpaxdaioi  scaraiCaairrts,  HittepiBijactv. 

'  Dioddros  (xiii.  10)  first  describes  the  feeling  on  both  sides  as  I  have 
put  it  in  the  text,  but  adds  that  the  second  battle  came  off  because  of 
riyts  rw  rpiripapxSfr,  olnciri  iwAfuvoi  xapTtptty  rifit  tup  tvpOKowjlup  Kara- 

'  Plut.  Nik.  ao ;  rots  8i  vtpi  tOk  VLkrawtpov  waX  rbv  JSMi^iuv  dprUas  «lf 
r^  dpx^  KoBioraiikwots  ^iKvni»ia  mti  QlKos  ^  wp^  d/jn^oripovs  tovs  ffrpartf' 
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were  made,  and  when  the  battle  did  come  on,  it  began  ohap.  yui. 
tiiroogh  a  strata^m  on  the  Syracusan  side  which  could  ^^j^* 
hardly  have  been  foreseen.     Nikias,  after  the  first  day's  t^<»»?  of 
indecisive  fighting,  felt  sure  that  the  enemy  would  attack 
again.     He  therefore  constrained  the  trierarchs  to  see  to 
any  damage  that  had  been  done  to  their  ships  ^,  and  he  spent 
the  next  day  in  causing  ships  of  burthen  to  be  moored  in 
front  of  the  Athenian  palisade.    They  were  moored  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  allow  a  ship  to  pass  in  and 
out.    But  provision  was  made  against  the  entrance  of  any  The 
hostile  ship  by  the  device  of  providing  each  of  the  ships  of  ®  ^  *"*• 
burthen  with  the  engines  called  dolphins.  These  were  beams 
armed  with  iron  which  were  raised  on  high,  ready  to  &11  on 
any  intruding  vessel  \    By  nightfall  all  was  ready  for  the 
defence. 

The  next  morning  early  ^  the  Syracusans  again  began  Second 
the  attack,  both  by  land  and  sea.     Of  the  assaults  on  the  ^7tadc 
Athenian  walls  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  taken  place 
we  hear  no  details ;  the  great  work  of  that  day  also  was  by 
sea.   The  battle  b^an,  and  went  on  for  some  hours  with  no 
more  decisive  results  than  the  attack  of  two  days  earlier. 
At  last  the  skilful  Corinthian  steerman  Ariston  ^  bethought  Stratagem 
him  of  a  happy  device.    He  persuaded  the  generals  to  send 
orders  to  the  city  for  all  who  had  any  provisions  to  bring 
them  down  to  the  shore ;  the  disobedient  were  to  be  con- 

yo^,  r6v  ftht  ArffiooBhfjr  ipBjjytu  vp&^ayrds  ri  Ka/imp^,  irmtpfiaXiaOai  9^  rdr 
Notuv.  wp6ffx'lt'^  ^  i^i  ^i"^  '^  w6\€cn,  m.t.\.  Thii  is  perfectly  likely/ 
and  it  perhaps  draws  some  small  oonfirmation  from  the  emphatic  way  in 
which  Thucydides  speaks  of  Niklas  at  this  point. 

^  Thao.  yii.  38.  a ;  6  9^  "SudaSf  Uidif  iyriwoKa  rA  r$s  pavftaxios  yfvSfJitva, 
Mai  ikwliwy  air  oils  aZOis  kMix*ifh^**'^t  ^o'^  ^^  '^P^IP^PX'^^  ^jydyita^tp  kwf 
CM€v6(4iP  rdr  nws,  cf  ris  ri  kwwwiycti.  This  need  of  constraint  falls  in 
with  some  things  in  the  letter.  Holm  (ii.  50)  soggeets  that  they  wanted 
a  day's  rest  for  their  men. 

^  The  dolphins  are  not  menUoned  tiU  0. 41.  a,  when  they  play  their  part. 
See  more  of  them  in  the  scholiast  on  the  Knights,  759. 

'  Thuo.  Til.  39.  I ;  t^  iikv  &pas  vpqiairtpop. 

*  lb. ;  dpunos  hy  m/fitfnrfirrit  rSm  /iirdi  Jvpaitociom, 
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CHAP.  vm.  strained  ^.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  Syracusan  ships 
drew  off  from  the  attack  on  the  Athenians^  and  sailed  back 
into  the  docks.  The  object  was  twofold;  the  Syracusans 
were  to  be  strengthened  by  a  meal  for  a  fresh  attack^  and 
the  Athenians  were  to  be  lulled  into  the  belief  that  no  more 
attacks  were  to  be  made  that  day.  The  trick  succeeded  to 
perfection  ^  The  Athenians  looked  on  the  Syracusan 
retreat  as  a  confession  of  defeat.  They  took  for  granted 
that  there  would  be  no  more  fighting  by  sea  at  least  till 
the  morrow.  They  disembarked;  they  began  to  make 
ready  for  their  meal,  and  to  do  whatever  was  to  be  done  \ 
It  is  strange  that  among  such  needful  things  the  defence  of 

Second       the  wall  is  not  distinctly  spoken  of.    Suddenly  the  ships  of 

attack  by    Syracuse  showed  themselves  again,  ready  for  a  new  attack. 

*^**  Their  crews  had  refreshed  themselves  with  their  meal^  and 

had  sailed  forth  a  second  time.  The  Athenians^  taken  by 
surprise,  most  of  them  still  fasting — ^their  expected  meal 
must  have  been  sadly  cut  short — manned  their  ships  in 
confusion,  and  barely  contrived  to  put  to  sea  ^. 

For  a  while  the  two  fleets  remained  simply  watching  one 
another.  At  last  the  Athenians — does  the  name  here  mean 
Nikias  or  his  colleagues  ? — deemed  that  it  was  better  to 
risk  something  than  to  weary  themselves  out  by  toil  of 
which  nothing  came  ^.     They  sailed  out  and  attacked  the 

^  Thuc.  yii.  39.  i ;  96rras  Uu&t  ^powras  ijwyicdffai  irwXccV. 

*  Here  Flut«roh  (Nik.  ao)  directly  refers  to  our  main  guide;  Karacrpa- 
TiffrfiivTit  int*  *AplffTOiros  rov  Ki>piP0(caif  icvfi«pi^ov  toTj  wtfi  rd  dpurrov, 
Sf  ^ptjMt  ^wMiMiit.  Ariftdn,  dpiorot  among  steermen,  plans  a  trick 
wtfi  t6  dptffTw.    One  is  tempted  to  say, 

•It  t6  vom  krffr6iiMt\ 
'  nine  viL  40.  t ;    koM*  ^trvxioJ^  \1cfi69rtt  rd   re   dXXa  Unrpdaffturro 
miX  rd  d/a^  rb  dpifftw^  St  rfjt  y€  ii*fpo9  mdrtit  oiKin  oUfisvoi  dtf  yavfta 

*  lb.  a ;  o<  8i  &<t  noXKdSi  $opt60ov  mi  dairoi  ol  wk^icm,  o68cr2  K6<r/i^ 
iafidrr^t  itSka  work  dtrrayf/yoirro, 

'lb.  3;  obtc  Mmu  TOii  'h9f(¥aloit  ailrrov  inrb  c^Shf  iuL/UxXoKras  ic6v^ 
dXlaMtcBait  dAX'  imx^p^  trt  rdxtartu    See  Arnold*!  note  on  o^rov. 
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Syracusans,  whose  purpose  was  thus  exactly  suited.     The  chap.  Tin. 
heavy  prows  now  came  into  use ;  they  stove  in  many  of  ^®J*/^ 
the  Athenian  vessels;  the  darters  on  the  decks  kept  up  a  nians. 
shower  of  missiles  to  the  great  damage  of  the  Athenian 
crews.    And  another  advantage  came  of  fighting  in  their 
own  waters,  by  which  yet  more  damage  was  done  to  the 
enemy.     Like  the  English  with  the  armada  of  Spain^  a 
crowd  of  light  boats  gathered  roimd  the  Athenian  triremes. 
They  broke  the  oars ;  they  shot  darts  in  through  the  port- 
holes^.   Under  all  these  forms  of  annoyunce  Athenian  skill 
and  spirit  gave  way  \    The  triremes  turned  in  flight ;  they 
made  for  their  station,  and  through  the  gaps  left  by  the 
merchantmen  which  formed  their  wall  of  defence,  they  were 
able  to  sail  in  safely.     The  Syracusans  followed ;  but  the  Use  of  the 
more  part  drew  back  when  they  saw  the  dolphins  on  high  ®  ^ 
ready  to  fall  on  them  \    Two  only,  in  the  full  swing  of 
victory,  dared  to  push  on  within  reach  of  the  engines  that 
hung  over  their  heads.      One   ship  was  crushed  by  the 
dolphins;  another  was  taken  with  her  crew*.    Thus  much 
of  comfort  had  Athens  for  the  loss  of  seven  ships  sunk  and 
an  untold  number  damaged ;  of  their  crews  some  were  slain, 
some  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  it  was  that  Syracuse,  taught  by  Corinth,  at  last  Effect  of 
won  an  undoubted  victory  over  the  invading  mistress  of    ®^****'^- 
the  seas  on  her  own  element.     She  had  beaten  her  enemy. 
She  now  hoped,  as  the  stronger  by  sea,  to  win  back  the 

^  Thac.  vii.  40.  4 ;  wo\h  V  Irt  ful(at  ot  iv  rdu  Ktwrcit  wkoloit  vtpcvX^orrct 
rSfP  Xvpoucoeicay,  xdi  U  re  robt  rapco^  (fwowiwroyrts  rStv  voKtiilwv  vtStv^  xcU 
U  rd  sA^ia  vo/nvX^orrcf  mi,  l£  aitr&v  It  m^  voinos  dKOvrliwrts,  See 
Arnold's  note. 

«  Ct  Knights,  758; 

6mA  ^vk&TTov,  mt  wfitf  htww  MpooudaOoi  ffoi,  vp6T€pc¥  ^ 
Toi»  8f A^oT  fttT*«pi(ov,  ictd  H^r  Akotw  mopafiiikKov* 

'  Thno.  yii.  41.  i.  Hie  words  are  emphatic;  WAot  tk  roir^  rf  rp6m^ 
JkOTck  MpAros  vav/iaxovirr€s  ol  'Siupait6otoi  Micfi<naf, 

*  lb.  3 ;   Mo  tk  y$cf  ....  Utt^Sip/tfCQ^y  mt  ij  M^a  abrots  Mp&aaf 
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CHAP.  viiL full  command  of  her  own  waters^.  Two  trophies  were 
set  up,  one  for  the  undoubted  victory  of  that  day,  the 
other  for  the  smaller  success  of  two  days  earlier*.  The 
hearts  and  hopes  of  Syracuse  were  rising  high.  Every 
preparation  was  making  for  another  and  more  decisive 
attack  which  should  complete  the  defeat  of  the  invaders 
by  sea  and  land  ^.  The  next  day  a  sight  was  seen  which 
thrust  down  all  such  hopes  again  for  a  moment.  But  the 
powers  that  watched  over  Syracuse  had  decreed  that  it 
should  be  for  a  moment  only. 

Beginning       By  this  time  it  might  seem  to  have  become  a  small 

newed        matter  that  Athenian  and  Corinthian  ships  were  watching 

Gree^^^^  each  other  ofE  Peloponnesos  to  hinder  help  going  to  either 

415*  side  in  Sicily  ^.    It  might  even  seem  to  have  become  a  small 

matter  that  in  Sicily  itself  the  great  fleet  and  army  of 

Athens  were  lying,  defeated  and  helpless,  in  the  waters 

and  on  the  coast  of  the  Syracusan  harbour.     The  great 

strife  had  begun  again  in  Old  Greece  in  all  its  fulness. 

Attica  above  all  was,  by  the  counsel  of  her  own  traitor, 

put  in  fetters  by  her  Peloponnesian  enemy.     The  Dorian 

war  had  come  eighteen  years  before,  and  the  plague  had 

come  with  it^;   now  it  came  again  in  a  more  wasting 

and  abiding  form  which  hardly  needed  the  plague  as  its 

Workings   ally.     The  commonwealth  of  Sparta  had  gone  through  a 

Spartan      searching  process  of  self-examination.      The  public  con- 

^"*^T* '  science  had  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  former  part  of 

PMt  of       the  war,  down  to  the  peace  of  Nikias,  had  been  unjust  on 

unqoiet.     the  Peloponnesian  side.     Sparta  and  her  allies  had  refused 

the  Athenian  proposal  to  refer  their  differences  to  arbitra- 

'  Thoo.  viL  41.  4 ;  ri^v  IXv/da  ij^  ^XVP^  ^X^  "f"^  A*^  ravai  ital  woKh 
tcptlaaovt  tlvoi. 

*  lb. ;  rpawaSi  re  dfti^ipM^  rSiif  wavftaxit^  icnjiray, 

*  lb. ;  Mtcow  8i  ito2  rdr  vf  (dr  x<V^'^^o^     uai  , , ,  &s  hit%0ii<r6i»it9Oi 
wapaffMtvdiorro  aZ$tt, 

*  lb.  I^  »  lb.  ii.  54. 
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tion^  according  to  the  treaty.     Tbej  Iiad  been  at  least  chap.  vni. 
accomplices  after  the  fact  in  the  treacherous  attack  of  the 
Thebans  on  Flataia  with  which  the  war  had  begun.    They 
now  deemed  that  the  Athenian  occupation  of  Pylos  and  what- 
ever else  of  evil  had  happened  to  them  in  the  war  had  been 
the  punishment  of  these  wrongdoings  ^.     Prom  the  peace 
of  Nikias  till  quite  lately  much  had  happened  to  stir  up 
Spartaagainst  Athens  and  Athens  against  Sparta.  Each  had 
given  help  to  the  enemies  and  done  damage  to  the  allies  of 
the  other ;  each  in  so  doing  had  met  i^e  other  side  in  arms. 
But  neither  state  had  directly  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
other ;  the  peace  and  alliance  between  Sparta  and  Athens 
was  therefore  held  to  be  in  some  sort  stiU  standing.     But  a  Action  of 
late  act  of  Athens  had  taken  away  all  samples  ;  the  peace  ArgSS."* 
had  at  last  been  directly  broken.    About  the  time  that  Gyl-  ^^^ 
ippos  was  on  his  voyage,  tiie  Lacedsemonians  had  invaded 
ArgoUs.     Thirty  Ath^iian  ships  had  come  to  the  help  of 
their  allies.    And  they  had  done  more  than  defend  their  A  good 
allies^  they  had  sailed  on  and  laid  waste  pieces  of  undoubted 
LacedsBmonian  territory  ^  After  this  all  scruples  were  taken 
away.     The  fault  was  now  wholly  on  the  side  of  Athens ; 
Sparta  could  take  up  arms  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
good  hope  K     There  could  no  loug^*  be  any  doubt  as  to  Invadon 
the  justice  of  returning  the  v^rong  by  a  direct  invasion  resolved 
of  Attica,  and  by  canying  out  the  cunning  suggestion  of  ^^ 
Alkibiad^  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  a  fortress  on 
Attic  soil. 

With  the  spring  the  work  began.     First  of  all  the  land  Oocupa- 
of  Attica  was  laid  waste  as  a  kind  of  ceremonial  beginning;  pekeleia. 
then  Dekeleia  was  occupied  as  the  centre  of  more  abiding  ^PJ*°fi^' 
havoc.     Athens  saw^  but  she  did  not  hold  her  hand  &om  the 
work  which  she  had  begun.     While  the  enemy  was  at  her 

'  Thac.  vii.  18.  2.  '  lb.  vi.  105.  i,  a ;  vii.  18.  3. 

'  The  working  of  the  Spartan  conscience  is  strongly  brought  ont  by 
Thucydides  in  both  the  places  (vi.  105.  i,  a ;  vii.  18.  3). 
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CHAP.  vra.  gates,  while  her  fields  were  harried  under  her  eyes,  while 
the  towns  of  Peloponnesos,  each  in  order,  were  giving  their 
contingents  to  raise  the  destroying  fortress  on  Attic  ground*, 
Athenians  Athens  changed  not  from  her  purpose.     The  work  of  the 
gWe  up      destroyers  in  Attica  went  on  while  she  herself  sent  forth  a 
the  Sicilian  aeoond  armada  as  mighty  as  the  first  to  do  battle  in  the 
distant  island  on  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed.    It  is  with 
some  emphasis  that  the  historian  tells  us  that  it  was  when 
the  spring  first  began,  at  the  moment  of  the  occupation  of 
The  Dekeleia,  that  Athens  sent  forth  her  fleets^.     First  sailed 

co^i^nt.  Charikles  with  thirty  ships   to  Argos,  to   call  on    the 
Argeians  to  furnish  yet  more  heavy-armed  to  go  on  board 
DSmo-       the  Athenian  ships  \    Then  sailed  Demosthenes  himself — 
sets  sail.     Eurymeddu  had  not  yet  come  back  from  his  Sicilian  errand 
Amoont     — with  sixty  Athenian  and  five  Chian  ships.     He  took 
force.         ^^^  ^^  twelve  hundred  heavy-armed  from  the  citizen- 
roll  of  Athens,  and  from  the  islands,  it  is  somewhat 
Contribu-    vaguely  said,  as  many  as  were  to  be  got  in  each  ^.    The 
the  allies,   other  subject  allies  were  made  to  contribute  whatever  they 
had  that  was  useful  for  the  war,  whether  men,  it  would 
seem,  or  anything  else  *.  The  whole  number  of  heavy-armed 
grew  in  the  end  to  five  thousand,  with  not  a  few  bow- 
The  men,  darters,  and  slingers,  Greek  and  barbarian^.     One 

come  too     barbarian  contingent  that  was  meant  for  Sicilian  service 
late.  came  too  late.     These  were  thirteen  hundred  Thracian 

peltasts,  swordsmen  of  the  independent  and  warlike  tribe  of 
the  Dioi  from  the  mountains  of  Rhodope^,  hired  at  the 

^  Thac.  vii.  19.  I ;  AfWXciar  Irttxtiov,  icard,  v6\us  SccX^/tcyoi  rd  $pyop, 
'  Jb.  30.  I ;   h  ro&r^ .  .  .  &iia  rrp  At/etXtloi  rf  rcixi^/<{^  Kei  rev  fpot 
titdhs  dpxo/Uvov. 

*  lb. ;  iroTcl  rb  ivfi/taxitc^  wapaieaXuv  'A/>ycW  rt  bwXiras  M  rds  pads, 

*  lb. ;  PTjirwrtjp  Bcois  iKa<mx6$€P  dl6p  r  ^  wX€i<rrois  xp^^*^^'^* 

'  lb. ;  l«  r&p  SXXmp  ^vyLfiAxoiP  r&y  {fwrfie6cap,  cf  wo$4p  rt  dxop  Ivir^dcior 
h  rdy  96\tftoPy  (vi*woplinarrts, 

*  lb.  4a.  u    We  shaU  see  some  of  them  come  in  on  the  road. 

^  lb.  27.  I ;  9p(f9&p  rStp  paxfupo^6poip  rov  Ataicov  yipovt  vcXra^roL    So 
in  ii.  96.    lliey  were  abr6po/UH  and  followed  Stitalkds  for  hire, 
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wages  of  a  draclmia  daily  ^,     Sicily  was  well  saved  from  ohap.  vm. 
them ;  it  was  they  who  on  their  way  back  to  Thraoe  wrought 
that  deed  of  blood  at  Mykalessos  which  outdid  all  crimes 
of  Greek  against  Greek,  and  sent  a  shudder  through  all 
Hellafi^ 

The  commission  of  D^mosthen^  reminds  us  of  his  former  Voyage 
commission  in  the  voyage  when  his  present  colleague  Eury-  gihends. 
meddn  was  so  late  in  reaching  Sicily^.  The  exploit  of 
Pylos  was  to  be  renewed.  He  who  did  it  twelve  years 
before  was  bidden  to  meet  Charikl^  and  join  with  him  in 
warfare  along  the  coast  of  Laconia  ^.  He  sailed  to  Aigina; 
he  waited  there  for  any  of  his  immediate  division  that  still 
lingered ;  he  then  met  Charikles  with  his  thirty  ships  and 
his  Argeian  allies.  These  last  wei*e  not  for  service  in  Sicily^ 
but  for  work  nearer  home.  They  were  taken  on  board  the 
Athenian  ships,  and  they  joined  in  the  harrying  of  the  lands 
of  the  Laconian  Epidauros,  distinguished  as  Limerafrom  its 
more  famous  Argolic  neighbour.  Then  came  the  renewal 
of  the  deed  of  Pylos.  At  a  point  on  the  Laconian  coast  His  fort 
opposite  Ejrthera,  at  a  spot  marked  by  a  temple  of  Apollon,  K;^6ra. 
Demosthenes  marked  a  small  peninsula  that  suited  his 
purpose.  It  was  to  be,  like  Pylos,  a  spot  where  discontented 
Helots,  and  seemingly  any  others  who  had  evil  will  to 
Sparta,  might  come  together  and  ravage  the  Laconian 
land*.  He  left  Charikles  to  finish  the  work  of  fortification, 
while  he  himself  sailed  on  towards  Eorkyra,  which  was  to 
be  again  the  tiysting-place  for  those  among  the  allies  of 
Athens  who  had  not  yet  come  in.     On  his  way,  at  Pheia 

^  Thnc.  tU.  37.  a.  The  '03o/i^K7«r  <rTpar6s  in  the  Achamians  (156) 
wanted  two  drachmaB  daily. 

'  See  the  stoiy  of  the  maasaore  at  Mykaldstos,  tiL  39-30. 

«  See  above,  pp.  38,  45. 

*  Thna  vii.  ao.  a ;  €tfnjTo  8*  aifrf  vpSnw  furiL  roO  liaptic\4ov5  &fui  vtpi'' 
mXiomra  ^vcrTpar(v€<r$ai  vtpi.  7^  Acumvue/iv, 

'  lb.  a6.  I ;  fya  ^  ot  re  tiKwrts  tw  Aeuit^fictfloiv  airdct  airofioXS^i 
Koi  Sfta  XjftmJt  i{  csbrov  &ff'r€p  iit  rijs  UvKov  dpwayi^p  woiShrrai, 
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cHAF.  Tm.  on  fhe  Eleian  coast^  he  found  a  heaTy-armed  transport-fihip 

leadj  to  take  Corinthians  to  SicOj.    The  ship  he  destrojed, 

the  men  escaped  to  land^  and  sailed  to  Sicilj  in  another 

He  eoOecta  yessd '.     He  took  in  more  heayy-armed  from  Zakynthos 

the  w»j.     2Uid  Kephallenia;  he  sent  for  contingaits  to  the  Messoiians 

of  Nanpaktos  andto  Alyziaand  Anaktorion,  dependencies  of 

Betan       Athens  on  the  Akamanian  mainland  \     He  was  met  hy 

jg^^^     Eniymeddn  on  his  voyage  hack  from  his  Sicilian, errand, 

fromSMflj.  ^i^  brought  with  him  the  news  which  he  had  heard  <m 

his  voyage^  that  Plemmyrion  had  fallen  into  Syracusan 

KooAn       hands'.     Thither  too  came  Konon,  who  then  ocNoomanded 

the  Co-      s^t  Nanpaktos,  a  man  who  Hved  to  play  a  great  part  in 

™***^*"'    the  history  of  Athens,  but  who  concerns  not  our  story. 

Tnstead  of  bringing  reinforoanents  for  Sicilian  warEare, 

Kondn  took  away  ten  of  the  best  sailing  ships  in  the  fleet, 

EaTjm»-     to  defend  his  own  station  against  the  Corinthians.    Eury- 

IMmos.      meddn  went  on  to  Korkyra  to  demand  and  to  receive 

2^J^g^    fifteen  ships  and  a  proportionate  body  of  heavy-armed, 

^°>^Bea.        while  Demosthenes   collected  darters  and  slingers  from 

various  places  in  Akamania  ^. 

Vojige  The  second  invading  fleet  and  army  had  thus  got  together 

Korkjia..    ^  that  was  to  be  had  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hadria.    The 

usual  course  was  now  followed.     Demosthenes  and  Eury- 

meddn  struck  across  from  Krakyra  to  the  southern  point 

of  lapygia^  and  thence  sailed  to  the  islands  known  as 

Coiitiiig«it  Choirades,  lying  off  the  haven  of  unfriaidly  Taras^   While 

taiityof     off  these  coasts,  they  took  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  Messapian 

*^.^*^    darters.    These  were  supj^ed  by  a  prince  Artas  with  whom 

ArtM.        they  renewed  an  old  treaty.     This  points  to  some  of  the 

earlier  dealings  of  Athens  in  the  West,  like  the  two  treaties 

*  Thoe.  vii.  31.  i. 

'  lb.  a ;  'AAv^MT  re  ni  'Aycurr^^or,  h  a^rol  ^x"^*    ^^  ^^*  49  ^  ^^ 
Atbeniaa  ooenpftiioii  of  'AMcr^or,  Kopa4Um  w6XiW, 

*  lb.  31.  3 ;  6yyiXXM  rd  re  SXXa  nH  ^  wuBotro  cord  sXewr  fftf  ikf,  rd 

«Ib.5.  >  See  Appendiz  XVIL 
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with  Seg^ta.     The  splendid  hospitality  with  which  the  chap.  vin. 
Messapian  Ifing  or  tyrant  received  his  Greek  allies  was 
handed  down  in  the  verse  of  a  comic  poet  and  of  a  later 
historian^  and  an  easy  play  of  words  was  found  in  the 
name  of  so  bountiful  a  Uaford'^.    From  lapygia  they 
coasted  on  till  they  reached  the  borders  of  Italy,  as  the 
word  was  understood  in  their  day.    The  first  Italiot  city 
that  they  came  to  received  i^em  friendly.     Metapontion  Contingent 
was  an  ally  of  Athens^  and  she  increased  the  fleet  by  two  tri-  pontion ; 
remes  and  the  land-force  by  three  hundred  darters  '.  Thourioi  ofThonrioi. 
was  yet  more  helpfuL    The  colony  of  Apoll6n  had  again 
remembered  its  mortal  founders^.     In  some  of  the  sedi- 
tions of  the  city  the  party  &vourable  to  Athens  had  got 
the  upper  hand.     They  embraced  i^e  Athenian  cause  with 
a  ready  zeal ;  they  pledged  themselves  to  have  the  same 
friends  and  ^lemies  as  Athens,  and  they  supplied  the 
Athenian  generals  with  the  substantial  reinforcement  of 
seven  hundred  heavy-armed  and  three  himdred  darters.    On  BeTi«w 
the  Thourian  coast  the  fleet  was  reviewed.   The  ships,  their  ^^  l^, 
numbers  lessened  here  and  increased  there,  now  numbered 
seventy-three*.     The  land-force,   the  heavy-armed  now 
reaching  five  thousand  and  the  imtold  lighter  troops,  were 
also  reviewed  by  the  river  Sybaris  *.    The  fleet  was  sent  on 
towards  Krotdn ;  the  purpose  of  the  generals  was  to  march 
by  land  through  i^e  Krotoniat  territory.    But  on  the  banks 

^  See  Appendix  XVH. 

*  Thnc.  yii.  33.  4 ;  v^iffos  mtrd  rh  (vnfmxnc^r, 

*  See  aboye,  p.  la. 

*  Thnc.  vii.  33.  5;  iearakanfi6i^<nHn  rwffii  ffrifftt  rohs  rwr  'ABtpratom 
|yarr(ovf  iicwtwrtmSras'  mt  0ov\6iuroi  ri^  arpandtf  a^6$t  vcuror  60poi- 
ffearrts,  (t  ns  intoXiXttwro,  i(€TA<rai,  mt  ro^t  Boupicvt  irttaui  inpUri  f  vor/w- 
Tcvcty  re  &t  vpo$vfi6Tara,  Koi  Ivci8^  wtp  h  ro&r^  '^TCI^  ^^oX  T<^i  a^o^ 
Ixl^po^  Kai  ^ikotn  ToTr  'A^t/ra/ot;  yofti{ttr  wtpii/UFoif  h  rg  Qovplq,  mt 
tupoffffw  ravra.  The  numbers  of^  the  contingent  come  from  c  35.  i  and 
the  full  tale  of  the  fleet  from  0.  4a.  i. 

'  lb.  35.  I ;  uArot  tk  r^  irc^dr  wAm  l^erdfftarrtf  9pShc¥  M  rf  'SvfiiipH 
mora/tf.  Sybarit  and  Erathit  have  a  joint  month  below  llioQrioi.  Hylias 
if  the  bOTder^ttream  ofThonrioi  and  Krotdn. 

VOL.  ni.  X 
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oHAp.  Tm.  of  the  border  stream  of  Hylias^  a  message  came  from  Erotdn 
i^iedoff  *^'^^^^^^  ^^®  passage \  The  army  therefore  marched  to 
the  Kroto-  the  shorc;  they  bivouacked  at  the  river's  mouth,  and  again 
tory.  embarked.    They  touched  at  each  town  on  their  way  except 

They  touch  hostile  Lokroi ;  but  no  details  are  given  ^.  It  is  hard  to  see 
Itallot  what  towns  are  meant  except  Skyll^tion  and  Kaulonia. 
towns.  Kauldnia  at  least  was  friendly,  if  not  in  Athenian  occupa- 
tion; Skylletion  might  be  more  doubtful.  They  halted 
again  at  Petra  in  the  territory  of  Rhegion.  We  hear 
nothing  of  their  voyage  along  the  Sicilian  coast.  We  see 
them  next  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse. 

They  reach      It  seems  to  have  been  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  which  saw 

on  the        the  Syracusan  victory  by  sea,  when  every  heart  in  Syracuse 

otS^"^      was  lifted  up,  when  every  heart  in  the  Athenian  camp  was 

Athenian    downcast,  that  things  were  for  a  moment  altogether  turned 

the  other  way  by  the  coming  of  D&nosthenes  and  Eury- 

Entrance    medfin.     The  threescore  and  thirteen  ships  made  their  un- 

o(  ihe  Be- 

cond  fleet   resisted  entry  into  the  Syracusan  haven  with  every  circum- 

Q^^         stance  of  military  pomp.     The  troops  in  arms  stood  thick 

Harbour,    on  the  decks  j  the  rowers  kept  their  time  to  the  voice  of 

Dismay  in  the  steermen ;  the  pipers  sounded  the  notes  of  victory,  as 

all  Syracuse  looked  out  on  the  new  enemy  with  fear  and 

wonder  \    Their  former  toils  had  not,  as  they  had  fondly 

deemed,  set  them  free  from  danger  ^.    What  might  they 

'  Thnc.  yii.  35.  a.  '  lb. ;  foxoi^c;  vp6s  rtus  v6keffi  vXi^  AoicpSiy, 

*  The  fact  of  their  entrance  is  recorded  by  Thucydidei,  yii.  43.  i.  Pln- 
taroh  (Nik.  21)  has  some  details  which  may  well  enoogh  come  from 
Philistos ;  AijfWffBiyfis  inrlp  ray  Xifiiywir  hrt^lvtro  Xaiatp&raros  ry  vapa* 
(rirfv§  Kol  i^iy&raros  rocf  voKtidott .  . .  ivXjuv  t\  ic6<rit/^  koX  'npaurffftois  rpili* 
pv¥  leaX  vAi^ci  ircXcvorcur  ic<d  o^Xf/Twv  BtcerpucSn  lud  vpdf  linrXf^iv  vo\€fiU» 
l^ijffierffUyos. 

*  Plot.  Nik.  31 ;  ^y  oSy,  &s  €U6s,  aZ0is  h  <p6^  fuydk^  rd  "Xvpeueowrlcjy 
tls  Mly  wipas  M^  dvaXXayijy,  AWd  woyovyras  dXkws  ito2  ^upoiUvovs 
a{n€^  l»6rffy  6p&vr0y,  This  comes  from  Thnc.  vii.  43.  3 ;  «ardvX7£»  kv 
r^  airrUea  atnc  hXiyq  kyiytro,  cl  wipas  /iTjSiy  tcrat  a<pl<n  rod  diwaXXayf/yai 
Tov  myKycv.    The  fear  extended  to  the  i^fipuixoi :  did  it  tonch  Gylippoi ! 
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not  look  for,  when  Athens,  with  ttie  hostile  fortress  of  ch^-  vin. 
Dekeleia  rising  on  her  own  soil,  could  still  send  forth 
against  Sicilj  another  armament  as  great  and  as  well 
equipped  as  the  former  one^.     The  spirits  of  the  Athe- 
nians rose  after  their  troubles';   hope  and  fear  changed  Change  of 
sides ;  things  were  again  for  a  moment  as  they  had  been  the  two 
before  Gongylos  came  with  his  glad  tidings.    Only  yester-  " 
day  the  power  of  Athens  had  been  worsted  on  her  own 
element ;  the  victorious  Syracusans  were  planning  the  over- 
throw of  the  whole  Athenian  force.      It  was  now  again 
for  a  moment  for  Athens  to  attack,  for  Syracuse  and  her 
allies  to  defend. 

In  DSmosthenSs  the  Athenians  had  again  a  leader  as  CooiimIs 
bold  and  skilful  and  full  of  resource  as  Lamachos  had  been,  tthente. 
as  little  likely  as  Lamachos  to  loiter  and  fritter  away  the 
force  under  his  command  as  Nikias  had  done  '.     And  if  Hi>  posi- 
he  had   not  the  same  commanding  personal  position  as 
Nikias,  he  clearly  stood  far  higher  than  Lamachos,  whose 
great  military  qualities  had  been  so  strangely  weighed  down 
by  his  poverty.     Generals  and  soldiers  clearly  listened  to 
him  as  they  had  not  listened  to  Lamachos.     Demosthenes 
now  set  forth  again  the  obvious  lesson  which  Lamachos 
had  tried  in  vain  to  enforce  on  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^^ 
the  lesson  that  an  army  is  most  formidable  on  the  day 

^  Thuo.  vii.  43.  a ;  SpShrrts  oi^c  dcd  rijiy  AtxiXncv  rtix^ijOiUvriv  M\v 
^<rw  mparbv  Iccnf  koL  frapoMkifctop  r^  vporip^  kir€kij\v$6Taj  Hjw  rt  rStw 
'A$rpftdwv  9f&ra/uy  vorrax^c  voW^  fpaivofAitnjw, 

*  lb. ;  r{)  d^  wporip^  ffrpaTtiiftari  rw  'A^i/niW,  dts  l«  uaicShff  f&fuf  rts 

'  lb.  3 ;  I9in^  &t  tJxf  Tct  wpdyfiara,  Jto2  roftiffas  o^x  ^i^^^^  ^<  ^'^x  fkarpl' 
fiup,  oM^  wo^ciV  iwtp  6  Nurtof  iwa0€P.  It  is  here  that  ThaojiideB  goes 
on  at  some  length  to  pass  his  strongest  censure  on  ^e  whole  condnct  of 
Nikias.  But  we  most  give  the  word  ^/3cp^  its  trne  sense.  Nikias  was 
^fi€p6s  in  dreading  results  and  responsibilities,  m  fearing  the  censore  of 
others ;  no  man  was  less  so  in  actual  action,  when  he  did  act. 

Plutarch  also  takes  up  his  parable,  and  contrasts  Nikias  with  the  By* 
laatine  Ledn  who  would  rather  die  for  his  oonntrynien  than  with  them. 
This  is  a  little  hard. 


X  2 
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CHAP.  vm.  of  its  first  appearing  ^.     He  saw  that  the  great  hindrance 

Import-      ^  Athenian  success  had   been  the  cross-wall  of   Gylip- 
ftnoe  of  the  •'    * 

wth  of       pos,  now  stretching  westward  from  the  wall  of  Tycha  to 

the  Syracusan  forts   at  the  west  end  of   Epipolai.     We 
have  latterly  heard  but  little  of  any  action  on  the  hill; 
State  of      but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Athenian  force  still 
the  hilL      Occupied  part  of  it,  so  much  that  is  as  they  could  defend 
from  their  fort  at  Syka  and  from  the  walls  which  reached 
from  Syka  down  to  the  Great  Harbour*.     But  the  long 
northern  wall  and  the  forts  at  the  western  end  had  given 
the  Syracusans  the  practical   command  of  the  hill  as  a 
The  wall     whole.     Demosthenes  saw  that  the  only  way  to  win  back 
attacked.    ^^^  position  which  the  besi^ng  force  had  held  before  the 
coming  of  Gylippos  was  either  to  make  a  direct  attempt 
on  the  cross- wall  from  the  south,  or  else  to  repeat  the  ex- 
ploit of  Lamachos  and  again  to  master  Epipolai  from  the 
north  by  the  path  at  Euryalos.     The  former  was  the  most 
obvious  course,  and  one  is  amazed  that  Nikias  had  never 
Momen-     made  the  attempt.     But  now  things  looked  more  hopeful 

taryadvan-  c»  * 

tage  of  the  for  the  besiegers  than  they  had  done  in  his  days  of  dis- 
^^^  heartenment.  The  coming  of  Demosthenes  had  greatly  in- 
creased both  the  numbers  and  the  spirit  of  the  army.  For 
a  moment  indeed  the  Athenians  seemed  again  to  have  the 
upper  hand  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Syracusans  and  allies 
within  the  city  no  longer  made  any  attacks  on  the  besiegers, 
as  they  harried  the  lands  by  the  Anapos  both  with  their 
land-force  and  with  their  ships.  The  only  opposition  they 
met  with  was  from  the  horsemen  and  darters  at  the  Olym- 
pieion  \ 

^  Thnc.  yii.  43.  3 ;  rmrra  oZif  iMOffxow&p  6  Arf/toe^irrjs,  mt  ytyi^KV^  Urt 
Kot  ah-^  h  ry  mifidrrt  tJ  Vfiny  IliUptf.  /tdXiffrn  9€tv6raT6s  lari  rci^  ivwrrtou, 
k0o6\tTO  2ki  rdx<^  dwoxp^ffoffOoi  ry  wapoiirg  rov  irr/wrc^/iarof  linrA^^cc 

*  See  Appendix  XIII. 

•  Thac.  vii.  4a.  6 ;  rf  crpctrt^fum  kwtMpdrovr  6<nrcp  r6  wpShc^,  rf  rt 
w§i^  tcai  reus  mvoh,  oM  ydp  iea0'  Irc/w  ol  2v^cMr^coc  ^b^fvc^pc^oy,  $n 
/m)  roff  Iwwtvat  Moi  dmiyrtffTdti  drb  rov  'OXvf(vcc(ov. 
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But  notwithstanding  this  show  of  recovered  power,  De-  chap.  vin. 
mosthen^  knew  thoroughly  well  the  real  state  of  affairs.  '^®  ^^* 
In  the  attempt  which  he  now  designed  the  fate  of  the  for  the 
war  would  be  decided.     If  he  succeeded,  he  hoped  to  take 
Syracuse.     If  he  failed,  he  would  at  once  go  home,  and 
not  wear  out  the  army  and  the  whole  city  any  longer^. 
Of  his  two  alternative  schemes  he  would  first  try  the  The 
easier,  that  of  attacking  the  Syracusan  cross-wall  from  the  Qyiippog 
south.     The  wall  was  a  single  one,  and  he  hoped  to  take  Jl^f^J^ 
it  by  battering  engines  *.      It  is  strange  that  we  have  touth, 
heard  so  little  of  engines  of  this  kind  during  the  whole  war. 
They  have  not  been  mentioned  except  when  Nikias  used 
them  as  materials  for  a  fire  ^.     From  some  quarter  or  other 
engines  were  now  brought  up  to  the  attack ;  but  they  were 
burned  by  the  defenders  of  the  wall,  while  the  troops  that 
guarded  them   were  attacked  at  various  points  by  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies ^      The  attempt  failed;   the  The 
lost  ground  was  not  to  be  won  back  in  this  way.     De-  defeTted. 
mosthen^  was  driven  to  his  other  alternative.     It  seems 
to  have  needed  some  persuasion  on  his  part  to  win  the 
consent  of  Nikias  and  his  other  colleagues  to  the  hazardous 
adventure  ^.   But  in  the  end  they  agreed.    Nikias  remained  The 
within  the  Athenian  lines  •,  while  Demosthen&s,  Eur3ane-  attacked 
ddn,  and  Menandros,  set  forth  to  renew  the  enterprise  of  ^^^*^5 
Lamachos.     They  were  to  strive  to  win  their  way  on  the 

^  Thuc  Til.  42.  5 ;  xed  ol  ^vrro/juardnp^  i^ttro  9uiwoXifaf<rtP'  1j  ydp  kq- 
TOpO^as  i^tip  "XvpoKovfTos  4  dwa^uy  t^  (npari^  Kai  od  rpi\ff€a$€u  SXXcas 
*A$rjvaiovs  rt  robs  ^vcTpartvofUvow  Kai  ti)v  ^iifiwaaay  w6Ktr, 

'  lb.  4 ;  43.  I ;  4p«r  rd  wapordxtffpa  tw  ISvpoKoaien^,  f  kit^v(my  wtpt- 
Ttixiffm  c^as  robs  ^ABrfvaiovs  AwXow  2r  .  . .  Ivcira  /a/xai^oTr  ^^c  t^  ^17- 
/tooBiyti  vp6T€poy  d-Movupaaoi  rw  vipaT€iyiaiuiTOi. 

'  See  above,  p.  226. 

*  Thuc.  vii.  43.  I. 

'  lb. ;  o^Wrt  Mitti  iiarplfiuy,  dAAd  wtlffas  rhy  re  YknAaof  mH  rohi  £Wovs 
iwdpxwraii  dfs  Ivfy^i.  PlutAroh  (Nik.  21)  pate  this  more  strongly;  d 
Vudas  fi6\is  cvyrxjSapficty  kKfiiaaBtis, 

*  lb. ;  JUt/cias  ky  rots  rilxwiy  inr€\iK€tvTo.    See  Appendix  XIII. 
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CHAP.  vra.  gates,  while  her  fields  were  harried  under  her  eyes,  while 
the  towns  of  Peloponnesos,  each  in  order,  were  giving  their 
contingents  to  raise  the  destroying  fortress  on  Attic  ground^, 
Athenians  Athens  changed  not  from  her  purpose.  The  work  of  the 
give  up  destroyers  in  Attica  went  on  while  she  herself  sent  forth  a 
the  Sicilian  jjecond  armada  as  mifirhty  as  the  first  to  do  battle  in  the 

war.  -o     ./ 

distant  island  on  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed.    It  is  with 
some  emphasis  that  the  historian  tells  us  that  it  was  when 
the  spring  first  began,  at  the  moment  of  the  occupation  of 
The  Dekeleia,  that  Athens  sent  forth  her  fleets^.     First  sailed 

coSS^OTt.  Charikles  with   thirty  ships   to   Argos,  to   call  on    the 
Argeians  to  furnish  yet  more  heavy-armed  to  go  on  board 
mmo'       the  Athenian  ships  ^     Then  sailed  Demosthenes  himself — 
^'^L     Eurymeddn  had  not  yet  come  back  from  his  Sicilian  errand 
Amount     — with  sixty  Athenian  and  five  Chian  ships.     He  took 
force!         ^^  ^™^  twelve  hundred  heavy-armed  from  the  citizen- 
roll  of  Athens,  and  from  the  islands,   it  is  somewhat 
Contribu-    vaguely  said,  as  many  as  were  to  be  got  in  each  *.    The 
the  alliei.    other  subject  allies  were  made  to  contribute  whatever  they 
had  that  was  useful  for  the  war,  whether  men,  it  would 
seem,  or  anything  else  ^.  The  whole  number  of  heavy-armed 
grew  in  the  end  to  five  thousand,  with  not  a  few  bow- 
TLu  men,  darters,  and  slingers,  Greek  and  barbarian^.     One 

eot^l't^   barbarian  contingent  that  was  meant  for  Sicilian  service 
1*^0-  came  too  late.     These  were  thirteen  hundred  Thracian 

peltasts,  swordsmen  of  the  independent  and  warlike  tribe  of 
the  Dioi  from  the  mountains  of  Rhodope^,  hired  at  the 

^  Thac.  viL  19.  i ;  AcWXcmr  lTtlxi(ov,  mrd  ir^cif  StcX^/icroi  rb  ipyow, 
'  lb.  20.  I  ;   Iv  Toi^ip  .  .  .  £fux  riji  AtictXtias  rf  Ttixi<ff*9  '^  '''^  ^P^ 
cMs  dpxo/Uyov. 

'  lb. ;  icard,  rb  (vfifMxiic^  wapaicaXtty  'Apytlatv  t€  dwXlras  M  rds  vavs, 

*  lb. ;  njawrw  Bcois  kMaff7ax6$€r  oUv  r  j}v  wXtiarois  xp^^f^'^*^^» 

'  lb. ;  iic  rwr  dXX«r  £v^;i^x^^  '''^  inrificdoti^,  tt  wo$4r  ri  cfxoi'  Ivtn^Scior 
Is  rhw  w6\^ftoiff  ^viKwoplawrrts, 

*  lb.  42.  I.    We  shall  see  some  of  them  come  in  on  the  road. 

^  lb.  37.  I ;  epf«wy  Twr  itaxanpo^^poiv  rov  Atcueov  yivovs  ircXTa<rraL     So 
in  ii  96.    They  were  air6¥0fUH  and  followed  Sitalkto  for  hire. 
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wages  of  a  drachma  daily  ^,     Sicily  was  well  saved  from  ohap.  thj. 
them ;  it  was  they  who  on  their  way  back  to  Thrace  wrought 
that  deed  of  blood  at  Mykalessos  which  outdid  all  crimes 
of  Greek  against  Greek,  and  sent  a  shudder  through  all 
Hellas  2. 

The  conmiission  of  Demosthenes  reminds  us  of  his  former  Voy«ge 
commission  in  the  voyage  when  his  present  colleague  Eury-  gUiends. 
meddn  was  so  late  in  reaching  Sicily^.  The  exploit  of 
Pylos  was  to  be  renewed.  He  who  did  it  twelve  years 
before  was  bidden  to  meet  ChariklSs  and  join  with  him  in 
war&re  along  the  coast  of  Laconia  ^.  He  sailed  to  Aigina; 
he  waited  there  for  any  of  his  immediate  division  that  still 
lingered ;  he  then  met  Chankles  with  his  thirty  ships  and 
his  Argeian  allies.  These  last  were  not  for  service  in  Sicily, 
but  for  work  nearer  home.  They  were  taken  on  board  the 
Athenian  ships,  and  they  joined  in  the  harrying  of  the  lands 
of  the  Laconian  Epidauros,  distinguished  as  Limerafrom  its 
more  famous  ArgoHc  neighbour.  Then  came  the  renewal 
of  the  deed  of  Pylos.  At  a  point  on  the  Laconian  coast  His  fort 
opposite  Kythera,  at  a  spot  marked  by  a  temple  of  Apolldn,  KySfira. 
Demosthenes  marked  a  small  peninsula  that  suited  his 
purpose.  It  was  to  be,  like  Pylos,  a  spot  where  discontented 
Helots,  and  seemingly  any  others  who  had  evil  will  to 
Sparta,  might  come  together  and  ravage  the  Laconian 
land^  He  left  Charikles  to  finish  the  work  of  fortification, 
while  he  himself  sailed  on  towards  Korkyra,  which  was  to 
be  again  the  trysting-place  for  those  among  the  allies  of 
Athens  who  had  not  yet  come  in.     On  his  way,  at  Pheia 

^  Thuc.  YiL  27.  2.    The  'Odo/i^broir  arparis  in  the  Acharnians  (156) 
wanted  two  draclimas  daily. 

*  See  the  Btory  of  the  maasaore  at  Mjkaldssos,  yii.  29-30, 
'  See  above,  pp.  38,  45. 

*  Thuc  Tii.  20.  2 ;  ttpifro  8*  airr^  vpSnov  furA  rov  Xapnc\4ovs  &t»a  vc/k- 

'  lb.  26.  I ;  tva  9fi  ot  re  "EXXcarts  rw  AaM€^fi09icty  aifT6af  aitTOfwX&ci 
Koi  Sf*a  XjfffTot  i(  alrov  &<rwtp  iie  r^r  IIi;\ov  dpwayi^y  woiSnrrau 
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CHAP.  vm.  on  the  Eleian  coast,  he  found  a  heayy-armed  transport-ship 

ready  to  take  Corinthians  to  Sicily.    The  ship  he  destroyed, 

the  men  escaped  to  land,  and  sailed  to  Sicily  in  another 

He  collects  vessel  ^.     He  took  in  more  heavy-armed  from  Zakynthos 

the  way.     a^d  Kephallenia;  he  sent  for  contingents  to  the  Messenians 

of  Naupaktos  and  to  Alyzia  and  Anaktorion,  dependencies  of 

Retorn       Athens  on  the  Akamanian  mainland  ^.      He  was  met  by 

meddn^'     Eurymed6n  on  his  voyage  back  from  his  Sicilian. errand, 

from  Sicily.  ^Jjq  brought  with  him  the  news  which  he  had  heard  on 

his  voyage,  that  PMmmyrion  had  fallen  into  Syracusan 

Kon6n       hands  ^.     Thither  too  came  Kon6n,  who  then  commanded 

the  Co-       at  Naupaktos,  a  man  who  lived  to  play  a  great  part  in 

rinthians.    |.jj^  history  of  Athens,  but  who  concerns  not  our  story. 

Instead  of  bringing  reinforcements  for  Sicilian  warfare, 

Kondn  took  away  ten  of  the  best  sailing  ships  in  the  fleet, 

Euryme-     to  defend  his  own  station  against  the  Corinthians.    Eury- 

Ddmos-      meddn  went  on  to  Eorkyra  to  demand  Mid  to  receive 

J^^^'  fifteen  ships  and  a  proportionate  body  of  heavy-armed, 

fopoea.        while  DSmosthen^   collected  darters  and  slingers  from 

various  places  in  Akamania  ^. 

Voyage  The  second  invading  fleet  and  army  had  thus  g^t  together 

Korlcyra.    ^  ^^^  ^^  to  be  had  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hadria.    The 

usual  course  was  now  followed.     Dfimosthenes  and  Eury- 

meddn  struck  across  from  Korkyra  to  the  southern  point 

of  lapygia,  and  thence  sailed  to  the  islands  known  as 

Contingent  Choirades,  lying  off  the  haven  of  unfriendly  Taras*.   While 

tality  of     off  these  coasts,  they  took  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  Messapian 

ga^iim^     darters.     These  were  supplied  by  a  prince  Artas  with  whom 

Artas.        they  renewed  an  old  treaty.     This  points  to  some  of  the 

earlier  dealings  of  Athens  in  the  West,  like  the  two  treaties 

*  Thac.  vii.  31.  i. 

*  lb.  3 ;  ^AXv(iay  re  teat  'KyaKr6piW,  h  odro2  cfxor.    See  It.  49  for  the 
Athenian  occupation  of  'AyaMr6piw,  Kopci^/oir  v6XiW, 

'  lb.  31.  3 ;  dYY^AAcc  rd  re  dXXa  xtd  Sri  wiuOoito  Kari  wKovv  Ijh}  inf,  rh 
UXfj/itiCptcur  inrb  rSfw  "XvpOKocletw  laKuic&t, 
«  lb.  5.  'See Appendix XYIL 
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with  S^^esta.     The  splendid  hospitality  with  which  the  ohaf.  vra. 
Messapian  king  or  tyrant  received  his  Greek  allies  was 
handed  down  in  the  Terse  of  a  comic  poet  and  of  a  later 
historian^  and  an  easy  play  of  words  was  found  in  the 
name  of  so  bountiful  a  hlafard'^.     From  lapygia  they 
coasted  on  till  they  reached  the  borders  of  Italy^  as  the 
word  was  understood  in  their  day.     The  first  Italiot  city 
that  they  came  to  received  them  friendly.     Metapontion  Contingent 
was  anally  of  Athens^  and  she  increased  the  fleet  by  two  tri-  pontion; 
remes  and  the  land-force  by  three  hundred  darters  ^.  Thourioi  ofThonrioi. 
was  yet  more  helpfuL     The  colony  of  Apolldn  had  again 
remembered  its  mortal  founders'.     In  some  of  the  sedi- 
tions of  the  city  the  party  favourable  to  Athens  had  got 
the  upper  hand.     They  embraced  the  Athenian  cause  with 
a  ready  zeal ;  they  pledged  themselves  to  have  the  same 
friends  and  ^lemies  as  Athens^  and  they  supplied  the 
Athenian  generals  with  the  substantial  reioforcement  of 
seven  hundred  heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  darters.   On  Beyiaw 
the  Thourian  coast  the  fleet  was  reviewed.   The  ships,  their  ^^  Ip^^ 
numbers  lessened  here  and  increased  there,  now  numbered 
seventy-three*.     The  land-force,   the  heavy-armed  now 
reaching  five  thousand  and  the  untold  lighter  troops,  were 
also  reviewed  by  the  river  Sybaris  *.    The  fleet  was  sent  on 
towards  Krot6n ;  the  purpose  of  the  generals  was  to  march 
by  land  through  the  Krotoniat  territory.    But  on  the  banks 

^  See  Appendix  XVII. 

*  Thnc.  Tii.  33.  4 ;  truvat  inmt  rh  (vfifiaxtif6y, 
'  See  Above,  p.  la. 

*  Thno.  vii.  33.  5;  /roraXa/i^drov^c  W9wrri  ^rdo'cc  ro^  r&r  'KOipmlom 
ipoFTlovt  l/nrcrroMc^ras*  Kttt  0c¥X6fitt^oi  ri^  arpcmdw  ahrSBi  wSUray  ifipoi- 
cayrti,  cf  m  inroKikttirrOf  k^er&ffat,  tiat  ro^  Bovptovf  vfunu  a^i  (varpa" 
rcvccK  re  &t  wpo^v/iSrara,  Kci  iir€i9^  wtp  Ir  ro&r^  ^X7^  ^'^^  "f"^  a^cits 
Ixl^poift  teat  0(Xovf  roit  *A0fjvalois  vofd(tip  wtptifta^or  h  rp  9cvplif  xat 
tupoffffoy  ravra.  Hie  numben  of  the  contingent  come  from  c  35.  i  and 
the  fnll  tale  of  the  fleet  from  c.  43.  i. 

'  lb.  35.  I ;  abrot  8)  r^  vt(b>v  w6rra  i^irAffowrts  wfQrcv  M  rf  :6v0dpti 
wora/tf.  Sybaris  and  Krathii  have  a  joint  month  below  Thonrioi.  Hjlias 
is  the  border^Btream  of  Thonri<n  and  Krot6n. 
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CHAP.  viii.  of  the  border  stream  of  Hylias,  a  message  came  from  Krot6n 
f^edoff  f ^^''^i^^l"^  ^^  passage \  The  army  therefore  marched  to 
the  Kroto-  the  shore;  they  bivouacked  at  the  river's  mouth,  and  again 
toiy.  embarked.    They  touched  at  each  town  on  their  way  except 

They  touch  hostile  Lokroi ;  but  no  details  are  given  \  It  is  hard  to  see 
Italiot  what  towns  are  meant  except  SkylMtion  and  Kaulonia. 
towng.  Kauldnia  at  least  was  friendly,  if  not  in  Athenian  occupa- 
tion; Skylletion  might  be  more  doubtful.  Thqr  halted 
again  at  Petra  in  the  territory  of  Bhegion.  We  hear 
nothing  of  their  voyage  along  the  Sicilian  coast.  We  see 
them  next  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse. 

They  reach      It  seems  to  have  been  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  which  saw 

on  the        the  Syracusan  victory  by  sea,  when  every  heart  in  Syracuse 

S*S[e^      was  lifted  up,  when  every  heart  in  the  Athenian  camp  was 

Atiienian    downcast,  that  things  were  for  a  moment  altogether  turned 

the  other  way  by  the  coming  of  Demosthenes  and  Eury- 

Entrmnoe    med6n.     The  threescore  and  thirteen  ships  made  their  un- 

of  the  ie-  .  .  . 

cond  fleet   resisted  entry  into  the  Syracusan  haven  with  every  circum- 

Q^^^  ^      stance  of  military  pomp.     The  troops  in  arms  stood  thick 

Harbonr.    on  the  decks  j   the  rowers  kept  their  time  to  the  voice  of 

Dismay  in  the  steermen ;  the  pipers  sounded  the  notes  of  victory,  as 

all  Syracuse  looked  out  on  the  new  enemy  with  fear  and 

wonder  \     Their  former  toils  had  not,  as  they  had  fondly 

deemed,  set  them  free  from  danger  ^.    What  might  they 

'  Thuo.  vii.  35.  2.  *  lb. ;  laxcrrti  wp6s  rtus  v6\«at  vXi^  hoxpw, 

'  The  fact  of  theur  entrance  is  recorded  by  Thucydides,  vii.  42.  i.  Pln- 
taioh  (Nik.  21)  haa  some  details  which  may  well  enough  come  from 
PhiUstoa;  AtifwaOirtis  irwkp  rSw  XifUvwy  kv^paiytro  Xa/Awpiraros  ry  wapa* 
(Tircvg  Moi  S^ir&raros  rots  wo\t/jdois  .  .  .  BwXwy  9^  ic6<yfi^  /eai  wapcurfifunt  t/m^* 
pofv  Ktd  vX^fi  jrcAcvarcuF  ira2  aifktjr&y  OtarpucSts  ictd  wp6s  linrXi^iy  woK€fdonf 

*  Pint.  Nik.  21 ;  j}r  cZy,  d>s  tUcbs,  aZ$ts  h  <p6fi^  /uydk^  rd  tvpoMowrluy 
th  Mlw  wipas  od8)  diraWay^y,  dWd.  wovovvras  dXXon  Mtd  ^Hpo/Uvmn 
abroitt  /M&nfp  bpinrranf.  This  comes  from  Thnc.  Tii.  4a.  2 ;  JcardvXT^is  Iv 
T^  aMMa  oOk  iXiyrj  lyivtrOf  tl  wipas  lAffikr  lorot  a<fH<n  rod  diraXkay^vai 
rov  mrdircv.    The  fear  extended  to  the  i^fJtfiaxo^ :  did  it  touch  Gylippos  f 
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not  look  for,  when  Athens,  with  the  hostile  fortress  of  chap.  viii. 
Dekeleia  rising  on  her  own  soil,  could  still  send  forth 
against  Sicily  another  armament  as  great  and  as  well 
equipped  as  the  former  one^.     The  spirits  of  the  Athe- 
nians rose  after  their  troubles^;  hope  and  fear  changed  Change  of 
sides ;  things  were  again  for  a  moment  as  they  had  been  the  two 
before  Gongylos  came  with  his  glad  tidings.     Only  yester-  "* 
day  the  power  of  Athens  had  been  worsted  on  her  own 
element ;  the  victorious  Syracusans  were  planning  the  over- 
throw of  the  whole  Athenian  force.      It  was  now  again 
for  a  moment  for  Athens  to  attack,  for  Syracuse  and  her 
allies  to  defend. 

In  Demosthenes  the  Athenians  had  again  a  leader  as  Coaiuielt 
bold  and  skilful  and  full  of  resource  as  Lamachos  had  been,  sthente. 
as  little  likely  as  Lamachos  to  loiter  and  fritter  away  the 
force  under  his  command  as  Nikias  had  done  \     And  if  His  poa- 
he  had   not  the  same  commanding  personal  position  as 
Nikias,  he  clearly  stood  far  higher  than  Lamachos,  whose 
great  military  qualities  had  been  so  strangely  weighed  down 
by  his  poverty.     Generals  and  soldiers  clearly  listened  to 
him  as  they  had  not  listened  to  Lamachos.     Demosthenes 
now  set  forth  again  the  obvious  lesson  which  Lamachos 
had  tried  in  vain  to  enforce  on  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^s, 
the  lesson  that  an  army  is  most  formidable  on  the  day 

^  Thuo.  vii.  43.  2 ;  6p&yTts  oiht  8(d  r^  Acir^XciaK  rtix^ioiiivriv  Mlv 
IjfffTor  aTpar6r  lew  itaJt  vapavk^ciov  ry  wporip^  lwtXij\v0^cLj  rfiw  t€  tSt 

'  lb. ;  Tf^  Z\  vporip^  <rr/)arci{/iari  rw  * AfiiptoiotWy  &s  kic  muMtfr,  fiifftrj  ris 

'  lb.  3 ;  l8ouy  &s  cfxc  r^  wpiy/taroy  teat  vofdffas  oix  oUw  rt  ttvai  Ziaer(A-> 
fi€tv,  obii  ira^€(V  iw(p  6  Ni/rtof  iita$€w.  It  is  here  that  IliacyHdee  goes 
on  at  some  length  to  pass  his  strongeet  oensore  on  tiie  whole  oondtict  of 
Nildai.  But  we  mmt  give  the  word  ^0tp6s  its  true  sense.  Nikias  was 
^fitp6s  in  dreading  results  and  responsibilities,  in  fearing  the  censure  of 
others ;  no  man  was  less  so  in  actual  action,  when  he  did  act. 

Plutarch  also  takes  up  his  parable,  and  contrasts  Kikias  with  the  By* 
lantine  LeOn  who  would  rather  die  for  his  countrymen  than  with  them. 
This  is  a  little  hard. 

X  2 
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CHAP.  vra.  of  its  first  appearing  ^.     He  saw  that  the  great  hindrance 

^^!i\v   ^  Athenian  success  had  heen  the  cross-wall  of   Gylip- 

wall  of       pos,  now  stretching  westward  from  the  wall  of  Tycha  to 

y  ppof.    ^^^  Syracusan  forts   at  the  west  end  of  Epipolai.     We 

have  latterly  heard  bnt  little  of  any  action  on  the  hill; 

State  of      but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Athenian  force  still 

the  hilL      Occupied  part  of  it,  so  much  that  is  as  they  could  defend 

from  their  fort  at  Syka  and  from  the  walls  which  reached 

from  Syka  down  to  the  Great  Harbour^.     But  the  long 

northern  wall  and  the  forts  at  the  western  end  had  given 

the  Syracusans  the  practical   command  of  the  hill  as  a 

ThewaU     whola     DSmosthen^  saw  that  the  only  way  to  win  back 

to  be 

att^jked.    ^^^  position  which  the  besieging  force  had  held  before  the 

coming  of  Gylippos  was  either  to  make  a  direct  attempt 
on  the  cross-wall  from  the  south,  or  else  to  repeat  the  ex- 
ploit of  Lamachos  and  again  to  master  Epipolai  from  the 
north  by  the  path  at  Euryalos.  The  former  was  the  most 
obvious  course,  and  one  is  amazed  that  Nikias  had  never 
Momen-     made  the  attempt.     But  now  things  looked  more  hopeful 

taryadyan-  ,  ,        , 

tage  of  the  for  the  besi^^rs  than  they  had  done  in  his  days  of  dis- 

^*^  heartenment.  The  coming  of  Demosthenfa  had  greatly  in- 
creased both  the  numbers  and  the  spirit  of  the  army.  For 
a  moment  indeed  the  Athenians  seemed  again  to  have  the 
upper  hand  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Syracusans  and  allies 
within  the  city  no  longer  made  any  attacks  on  the  besiegers, 
as  they  harried  the  lands  by  the  Anapos  both  with  their 
land-force  and  with  their  ships.  The  only  opposition  they 
met  with  was  from  the  horsemen  and  darters  at  the  Olym- 
pieion  \ 

*  Thac.  vU.  4a.  3 ;  rairra  tZv  dyiuTiroirwr  6  Arifioc^hnit,  mt  ytywixneMf  trt 
Koi  airrdt  h  rf  vap^yrt  rf  wp^irrff  ^liUp^  ftiXiffra  Sccr^ror^  kcri  tocV  kporrtoUp 
k0a6\ero  tri  rdxos  dwoxf^<rao$ai  rp  wapoh<qf  rov  arpart^fiaros  linrX^ci. 

'  See  Appendix  XIH. 

•  Thttc.  vil.  4a.  6 ;  rf  mpaen^itan  Iwficp&row  &9wtp  r6  vpSrrw,  rf  t€ 
vf  (1^  Kot  rats  yovtfCr,  oM  ydp  icaff  trtpa  ol  Svpcur^ioi  drrcvffjfc^ar,  Sn 
ft^  TOM  Imcvffi  Koi  dKorriffnuk  dw6  rov  'OXv/nnclov. 
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But  notwithstanding  this  show  of  recovered  power,  De*  chap.  vin. 

mosthenes  knew  thoroughly  well  the  real  state  of  affairs.  '^^* 

In  the  attempt  which  he  now  designed  the  fate  of  the  for  the 

war  would  be  decided.     If  he  succeeded,  he  hoped  to  take 

Syracuse.     If  he  failed,  he  would  at  once  go  home,  and 

not  wear  out  the  army  and  the  whole  city  any  longer^. 

Of  his  two  alternative  schemes  he  would  first  try  the  The 

II  f 

easier,  that  of  attacking  the  Syracusan  cross-wall  from  the  Gjlippos 
south.     The  wall  was  a  single  one,  and  he  hoped  to  take  JJJ^^J^ 
it  by  battering  engines  ^.      It  is  strange  that  we  have  "o^it^- 
heard  so  little  of  engines  of  this  kind  during  the  whole  war. 
They  have  not  been  mentioned  except  when  Nikias  used 
them  as  materials  for  a  fire  ^.     From  some  quarter  or  other 
engines  were  now  brought  up  to  the  attack ;  but  they  were 
burned  by  the  defenders  of  the  wall,  while  the  troops  that 
guarded   them   were  attacked  at  various  points  by  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies^.      The  attempt  failed;   the  The 
lost  ground  was  not  to  be  won  back  in  this  way.     De-  defeated, 
mosthen^  was  driven  to  his  other  alternative.     It  seems 
to  have  needed  some  persuasion  on  his  part  to  win  the 
consent  of  Nikias  and  his  other  colleagues  to  the  hazardous 
adventure  ^.   But  in  the  end  they  agreed.    Nikias  remained  The 
within  the  Athenian  lines  •,  while  Dfimosthenfe,  Emyme-  j^ttacked 
d6n,  and  Menandros,  set  forth  to  renew  the  enterprise  of  ^^^*^^ 
Lamachos.     They  were  to  strive  to  win  their  way  on  the 

^  Thuo.  vii.  43.  5 ;  koI  ol  (vrroftandrfpf  ^€tTO  itawok4fitj<yt¥'  1j  yStp  tta- 
rop$ifCas  I^cir  "XvpoKovaas  ^  dvtS^civ  r^v  arparidy  KciX  ob  Tfuf/f*c0€u  SX\ws 
*A0rjyalovs  rt  robs  {varpartvofUrovs  icat  t^  (li/twaffay  wiKiv. 

'  lb.  4 ;  43.  I ;  6pw  rb  nafwrtlxi^iM  r&tf  ^pastocivp,  f  IxiiKwiay  vcfN- 
rcix^^nt  a^of  rovi  *A$riy<iiovs  cbrAovr  &r  .  . .  Ivcira  iirixiiymt  ibo£t  r^  Aij- 
fu>a$iy*i  wp6T€pc9r  dMOwnpSffai  rov  waparttxlffttioros, 

'  See  above,  p.  226. 

*  Thnc  vii.  43.  i. 

'  lb. ;  cixiri  !&$««  Utarplfinv,  dWa  wtiffos  rdy  re  Ni«W  teat  roin  SXXovs 
{wdpxovTOS,  dn  iwtv6€i,  Platarch  (Nik.  21)  pots  this  more  strongly;  6 
N<«(ia?  n6X4S  awfx^pfl<rfy  iicfiiaaOtis, 

*  lb. ;  ViHlas  kv  rots  rc/xcacv  irvcX^Xcisro.    See  Appendix  XIII. 
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cH.ii»  rrix.  anrrli  mde  hj  tt*  patK  bj  wiittL  he  had  Sr^  made  a  k«i^€ 
menu  £;r  tH«  mmndisa  en  riie  nfZ  of  STracTEe. 

•aie  ^i        mads:  at  asaetLj  tlie  soEe  pomt  It  wtfefi  kith  'LuoaebiM 

eftmin^  as  tfc^  did  fimoL  the  ik:-rtKy  it  was  tlie  ofeTiros  wmT. 
For  an  arm j  ffif^ampffi  on  tbt  exxtlien  port  of  the  hill  and 
ielcwr  tii^  hiH  it  imxHiid  a  lot^  Eareli  roand  the  extreme 
p;rat  of  the  h£2  of  Riiredere.  An  attempt  on  the  soathem 
nit  of  Enrraktf,  nearer  acd  eaifzer  of  ascent.  wocLi  hare  heok 
Eif&9^  -vf  in  itiKlf  mr^re  natnzaL  Bet  things  had  altogether  changed 
o-t^^  tnw*  the  erjtning  of  Lamaehcks  or  of  Gjlippoc^  The  a&cent 
on  the  *Kith  sirie  wa»  now  thoroaghlr  guuded  br  the  fort 
whirjh  ended  the  Sriactisan  wall  to  ihe  west.  Hie  a»- 
niiants  were  therefoTe  dnren  to  take  along  and  ronnd-abont 
trjone  in  order  to  make  the  attack  at  the  old  point  on  the 
north  fide,  where  ther  were  now  less  likelj  to  he  looked  for. 
And  that  too  was  imw  a  harder  ta^  than  it  had  been  when 
the  Athenian  hearj-azmed  followed  Lamachos  at  a  ran 
from  Leon,  and  climbed  up  the  path  with  none  to  withstand 
thenu  The  waO  and  the  fortB  were  there^  and  beddes  the 
gnardii  of  cach^  a  special  and  tried  bod j  of  men  kept  watdi 
in  this  qnarteTy  and  would  be  read  j  to  act  on  ertber  side  of 
TWfer\  the  bin,  north  or  sooth.  The  six  hundred  who  had  been  first 
hnmM^  'f!'^^  ^^  thaterrandhadlosttheir  captain  and  man  J  cf  their 
Dumber  on  the  daj  of  the  ascent  of  Lamachos^.  Bat  they 
kept  their  continoons  being  as  a  regiment,  and  it  woold 
seem  that  the  Andrian  exile  who  had  first  kd  them  had 
been  succeeded  in  this  special  command  bj  no  less  a  natire 
captain  than  Hermokrat^himsdf'.   In  this  state  of  thii^ 

■  TU«  M  Mrkcd  StOmeOj  ia  ▼&  4$.  3:  ^'^  Mi^irr*  w^  m^t^ 
I'Mmw^XmhZ  fnf  ami  4  •yy/^  #v«nA  ri  wpmrm  4^0^,  See  aboT«, 
p|k  til,  a4i,  aod  Appcafiz  Xm. 

*  Thej  sppear  <fimt]j  ia  e.  43.  4  m  W  iimminm  rfir  Ifayomffai,  «t  m^ 
WfSrrm  MmrA  rwr0  r^  fUfot  rmm  *Emw9X£m  fiXmMts  ifmm.  See  above,  p.  209. 

*  Tkfti  is,  if  OM  a^,  with  GroCe  (tS.  4J0),  aeocpt  the  om  oootrilNrtiQa 
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it  was  thought  hopeless  to  make  the  attempt  by  day.    It  chap,  vm, 
was  essential  to  the  scheme  that  the  attempt  should  be 
unlooked-for  by  the  defenders  of  the  hill^  and  of  this  there 
could  be  no  chance  when  the  Syracusans  could  see  them 
from  the  hill  both  in  their  ascent  and  on  their  march  \  The 
attempt  was  therefore  to  be  made  by  nighty  a  moonlight 
night  in  August.     While  men  were  in  their  first  sleep  *,  The 
the  three  generals^  Demosthen^^  Eurymed6n^  and  Menan-  ^^  f^r^ 
dros,  set  forth,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Athenian  army,  ®?  ^ 
save  such  as  were  left  with  Nikias  as  a  garrison  for  the  march. 
Round  Fort  and  the  wall.     They  took  with  them  all  the  41^ 
masons  and  carpenters  and  all  things  needed  for  wall- 
building;  for  they  looked  to  have  work  of  that  kind  to  do 
in  case  of  a  successful  ascent.     They  took  also  a  stock  of 
arrows,  and  provisions  for  five  days  \    So  accompanied  and 
burthened,  the  host  of  Athens  set  forth  in  the  moonlight 
on  the  enterprise  which  their  most  discerning   general 
believed  to  be  their  last  hope  of  success  or  even  of  safety. 

They  made  their  roundabout  march  in  safety,  and  with-  First 
out  being  discovered.     They  reached  the  spot  by  which  of  the 
many  of  them  had  climbed  up  more  than  a  year  before  •^^^^'^i"**- 
when  Lamachos  was  among  them.   But  with  Demosthenes 
at  their  head  even  Lamachos  would  hardly  be  missed,  and 
the  man  of  Olpoi  and  Pylos  seemed  at  first  to  be  strangely 
favoured  by  fortune.     They  climbed  up  the  path  without 
hindrance  and  without  notice.     Suddenly,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  the  garrison  of  the  most  western  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  forts  was  startled  by  an  assault  of  the  enemy.     The 

of  DiodAroe  (ziiL  11)  to  the  story;  Ire  S'  'Epfuuepirovs  furdi  rwv  kin\4/c7wif 
kwtfiotj0^ffayTos,  'Diod6ro8  it  hopelessly  oonfased  as  to  walls  and  snch 
matters ;  but  this  kind  of  personal  notice  he  would  oopy  straight  from 
Philistos. 

^  Thuo.  yii.  43.  2 ;  ii^^pas  fikr  dlii&yaTa  Mku  ^vai  ka$€i^  wfHHTtXBSvras 
re  leat  i^afiianas, 

'  lb. ;  d»d  vp&TOv  dwov, 

•  lb.;  rahs  XiBoK&yovs  icdt  riicrovas  w&imu  Xa$ii»  /eat  iKkrpr  wapaffK€v^, 
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of  thenz 
hundred. 


CHAP.  VIII.  assault  was  successfol ;  the  fort  was  taken  by  storm ;  some 
of  its  defenders  were  slain;  the  more  part  escaped  and  carried 
the  news  to  the  garrisons  of  the  other  three  forts  which  lay 
along  the  line  of  the  Syracosan  wall  ^.  Of  these,  one^  the 
most  to  the  westward,  was  defended  by  the  Syracusans 
themselves,  another  by  the  other  Sikeliots^  and  a  third  by 
the  allies  from  Old  Greece  \  Among  these  last  was  the 
head  of  all^  Gylippos  himself^  a  sure  sign  of  the  importance 
which  attached  to  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  in  this 

BeiiftAnoe  quarter.  The  news  was  also  carried  to  the  chosen  six 
hundred  under  the  command  of  Hermokrates.  They  were 
perhaps  the  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action;  they  were 
certainly  the  first  to  come  to  the  rescue.  The  Athenians 
were  now  on  the  hiU,  north  of  the  Syracusan  wall,  with  a 
somewhat  wide  fighting  ground^  but  rough  and  stony^ 
with  a  considerable  slope  upwards  towards  the  middle  of 
the  hill.  At  some  points  indeed  the  slope  becomes  more 
than  a  slope;  it  becomes  a  low  wall  of  rock ;  one  is  tempted 
to  say  that  the  upper  terrace  is  here  inside^  and  that  the 
wall  of  Dionysios  was  built  on  the  lower  one  ^.  The  six 
hundred  could  make  no  real  resistance  to  superior  numbers; 
they  were  driven  back  by  a  vigorous  Athenian  charge. 
The  assailants^  successful  thus  far,  pressed  on ;  time  was 
precious  for  their  object^.  They  reached  the  Syracusan 
wall;  they  drove  away  the  guards;  they  got  possession  of 
the  wall ;  some^  the  craftsmen  most  likely  who  had  been 
brought  for  such  works^  began  to  break  down  the  battle- 
ments ^     To  break  down  any  considerable  part  of  the  wall 


Athenian 
ftUaok  on 
the  w«ll. 


'  On  the  <rrpar6v«9a  and  iro^rccx^a/iaTa,  see  Appendix  XV. 

*  See  above,  p.  358. 

'  Compare  the  fiaot  (see  above,  p.  246)  that  Labdalon  could  not  be  seen 
from  Sjka. 

*  Thnc.  vii.  43.  5 ;  cW^s  k^Sapow  h  t6  wpMtr,  &r«$  rg  wapotiffTf  6pii% 
rod  wtpaiv€(r$iu  Sv  tytiea  ^\$oy,  /<i)  fiftaZus  yivwrai.  So  Plat.  Nik.  ai ; 
xpar&y  obic  Iftcvev,  dXX'  kx^P**-  ^pocvripof, 

'  lb. ;  ypow  re  icat  riis  ivdX^cis  dwicvfor. 
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would  have  amounted  to  succeeding  in  their  main  object;  chap.  vni. 

commimications  would  again  have  been  opened  between 

the  Athenian  head-quarters  and  the  north  side  of  the  hill. 

For  a  moment  things  looked  as  if  they  had  turned  about 

yet  again ;  the  night-attack  seemed  to  be  really  successful^ 

really  destined  to  bring  back  the  besiegers  of  Syracuse  to 

the  position  which  they  had  lost. 

But  while  the   invaders  were   still   engai?ed  in   their  Action  of 
attempt  on  the  wall^  the  garrisons  of  the  other  forts  came 
forth  to  attack  them.     Gylippos  was  among  them;    but 
even  his  presence  &iled  for  a  while  to  put  the  needful 
spirit  into  them.   They  were  utterly  cowed  by  the  startling 
boldness  of  the  night-attack ;  they  were  brought  up  to  the 
fight  only  to  give  way  ^.     But  this  very  success  disordered  Disorder 
the  Athenian  ranks.     They  pressed  on  with  all  eagerness^  Athenians, 
seeking  to  meet  those  parts  of  the  Syracusan  army  which 
had  not  yet  been  in  action.     They  feared  lest,  if  they  re- 
laxed for  a  moment^  the  whole  force  of  the  defenders  should 
turn  and  come  together  against  them^.     All  this,  it  must 
be  remembered,  went  on  by  the  doubtful  light  of  the  moon, 
on  rough  and  uneven  ground,  unfamiliar  to  a  great  part  of 
the  Atheniau  army.     The  first  resolute  check  was  likely  to 
throw  the  whole  army,  already  disordered,  into  utter  con- 
fusion.   And  so  it  happened  as  soon  as  they  were  met  by 
fresh  troops  who  had  had  time  to  recover  themselves  from 
the  amazement  of  the  first  moment.     These  men  saved  Synouse 
Syracuse  in  this  hour  of  danger  no  less  than  Oongylos  and  ]^  ^^e 
Gylippos  at  earlier  stages.     This  glory  also  belongs  to  no  ^««P*»»«- 
Syracusan  or  Sikeliot;  it  belongs  to  no  Corinthian  or  Pelo- 
ponnesian,  but  to  men  of  the  mainland  of  Greece.     They 
are  described  as  Boiotians,  and  the  only  men  in  the  army  to 

^  Thuc.  vii.  43.  6 ;  dSoiefyrov  tov  rokfjc^fMTos  iv  rvm-l  fftpiai  y€yofUvov, 
vpoffifiaXSp  re  rots  'AOrfyaiois  iKwtwXtjyfUyoi. 

*  lb.  7 ;  vpoUirrw  rStv  'ASrjpaiM^  ky  drof If  ftioWw  1j9rj  &s  ie€/cpemjK6TW¥t 
Koi  /9ovXo/«^yoir'8id  vorrd;  rov  /i^ww  /At/ioxfJ/^^ov  rSfv  hcarrUnf  its  rdx^O'Ta 
ittk^ur,  Xya  p^,  iyivrcay  <r<pQv  tjjs  i<p6dcv,  aZOts  (v<rrpcupw(nv. 
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CHAP.  vm.  whom  that  name  can  apply  are  the  warriors  who  came  in 
the  single  ship  which  met  the  Syracusan  fleet  at  Lokroi  ^. 
The  mass  of  the  Boiotian  helpers,  like  the  mass  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  helpers^  had  not  yet  come.  The  honour  of  an 
exploit  which  did  so  much  for  the  Syracusan  cause  belongs 
to  one  Boiotian  city  only.  The  men  who  stemmed  the  Athe- 
nian advance  were  the  men  of  Thespia,  perhaps  descendants^ 
certainly  successors,  of  those  faithful  warriors  of  Hellas  who 
stayed  to  die  with  Le6nidas  at  Thermopylai^.  At  some 
point  which  cannot  be  exactly  fixed,  some  point  most  likely 
of  the  rough  sloping  ground  to  the  east  of  the  place  where 
the  enemy  had  come  up^  these  gallant  allies  of  Syracuse, 
better  practised  than  the  Athenians  in  the  tactics  of  the 
phalanx^  kept  their  shields  and  spears  firm  in  the  face  of 
the  eager  Athenian  charge.  They  drove  back  the  assailants 
and  put  them  to  flight.  The  work  was  done;  the  firmness 
of  these  true  allies  from  Thespia  had  again  shattered  every 
hope  of  Athenian  victory  on  the  hill  of  Syracuse. 

The  night  Now  that  one  part  of  the  Athenian  force  had  been  driven 
back,  all  was  confusion  everywhere.  Even  in  a  fight  by 
day,  our  guide  tells  us  from  experience,  it  is  hard  for  any 
man  to  know  what  is  happening  in  any  part  of  the  field 
save  where  he  is  himself  immediately  engaged  ^  In  a 
night-battle,  where  the  bright  moonlight  clearly  showed 
the  forms  of  men  but  did  not  clearly  show  the  difference 
between  friend  and  foe  ^,  as  soon  as  order  had  once  given 
way,  all  was  hopeless.     A  vast  number  of  heavy-armed 

^  See  above,  p.  aSo. 

*  See  Herod,  yii.  2aa.  But  the  TheepiAn  blood  most  by  this  time  have 
been  a  good  deal  mixed.    See  Herod,  yiii.  75. 

•  Thuc  vii.  44.  a ;  kw  fth^  yiip  ^lUpq,  ffa^ar^pa  fih^,  i/tm  91  Mi  ravra  ol 
waptty€y6fitwoi  m6»rra^  wX^  rh  watt  karr^  liwurrof  /i^9  tTUv.  Some  aayinge 
of  the  Duke  of  WeUington  to  the  same  effect  are  quoted,  and  it  must  have 
beoome  truer  stiU  since  his  day. 

♦  lb.  3;  iJk  fily  yiip  i  ut\fpni  kaforpii,  Wpor  Ji  othws  AXX^kovs,  dn  Iw 
ff*)4yif  cUdr  t>  gikv  S^tw  rov  c^/mtos  wpoopSy  t^  ^^  yiwca^  rev  oUc^ov 
dMiffT€Tff$at, 
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soldiers  on  each  side  were  crowded  together  in  a  narrow  otap.  vul 
space.     Here  the  Athenians  were  falling  back  in  defeat;  ^J?'^®'" 
there  they  were  still  pressing  on  in  the  full  eagerness  of  Athenians, 
their  first  charge^.     Moreover  the  whole  Athenian  army 
had  not  yet  reached  the  place  of  battle.     Of  the  long  line 
which  had  to  make  its  way  up  the  path^  some  had  only 
just  reached  the  height;  others  were  still  pushing  up  the 
hUl-side.    Each  party^  as  it  reached  the  top^  knew  not  what 
to  do  or  whither  to  turn;  men  found  themselves  behind 
a  struggling  mass  of  their  comrades  driven  backwards  and 
forwards  in  wild  confusion.     And  the  shouts  of  the  now 
victorious  Syracusans  added  to  their  fright  and  disorder. 
K  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise^  this- 
night  struggle  was  so  beyond  others.    There  was  no  means 
but  the  loud  voice  to  give  any  orders,  and  every  meeting  of 
hostile  parties  was  accompanied  by  the  shout  of  battle  ^, 
the  interchange  of  the  jksan,  on  both  sides.     And,  among  The  paan. 
the  motley  gathering  of  Greeks  and  barbarians  who  had 
come  to  the  attack  on  Syracuse,  there  were  not  a  few  whose 
daily  speech  and  whose  shout  of  battle  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Syracuse  herself.    The  Argeian,  the  Korkyraian, 
the  Dorian  from  any  quarter  who  had  come,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  to  fight  for  lonians   against  Dorian  Sicily, 
struck  fear  into  Athenian  hearts  by  a  voice  which  was 
easily  mistaken  for  that  of  the  Syracusan  or  of  theLace- 
dsBmonian  himself  ^.   And  as  the  war-shout  led  men  astray.  The  watch- 
so  did  the  watchword.     The  disordered  Athenians,  scat-  ^*^* 
tered  about  in  small  parties,  not  knowing  whether  those 

*  Tbnc.  yii.  44.  4 ;  rwr  *AOrp^aiw  ol  /ih^  Ifitj  hutSn^ro,  ol  82  in  tJ  wftirqf 
i^6S^  AffaarfToi  ix^fi^*^* 

'  lb.  4,  5 ;  XP^*^^  ^  ^*^  ^  fio^f  9tajytmu.  ot  rt  yitp  Xme(uc6ffioi  ictd 
ol  (hfifULXoi  Kparmjyrts  vap€K€\«voin'6  T€  tcpmrfi  oiiK  lXlf[i  x/)^f(«vo<t  ^^ 
voTor  hv  iw  ywcrl  d\X^  r^  atf/i^vat, 

'  Jb.  6 ;  fiiytarow  9k  xtd  oirx  Ijittara  ifikea/^  itai  6  fnutnuffiUr  dvd  '^p 
dfuporiponr  vapavkfjinof  ^  ditopiay  napuxty*  ot  r*  yiip  'Apyttoi  teat  oi 
K€pinfp(uoi  Koi  S<ro¥  Acapac6v  fxer'  'AOijvaUnf  ^,  6w6Tt  vaivyiffdoy,  <t>6fioy 
vap€ixf  ro*s  'ABrjvcdois,  otrt  vo\i/uoi  dftoUas, 
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CHAP.  vin.  whom  they  met  were  friends  or  foes,  were  constantly  passing 

the  wordy  many  with  one  voice  at  the  same  moment  ^.   The 

Syracusans,  keeping  in  larger  companies,  did  not  suffer  in 

the  same  way.      Knowing  the  watchword  of  the  enemy 

and  keeping  their  own  secret,  a  Syracusan  party  was  able 

to  escape  a  stronger  Athenian  party  and  to  cut  in  pieces 

Rout  of  the  a  weaker  one.     At  last  all  fighting  was  over;   all  was 

'  hopeless   confusion,  confusion  heightened  by  the   means 

They  are    which  were  commonly  taken  to   hinder  it      The  whole 

down  the    assailing  force,  not   only  fleeing  before  the  enemy,  but 

^^'  fleeing  from,  and  fighting  with,  allies  and  fellow-citizens 

whom  they  took  for  enemies  *,  was  driven  over  the  rough 

and  sloping  ground  to  the  edge  of  the  hill.     Some  were 

driven  wildly  down  the  narrow  path  by  which  they  had 

come  up ;  others,  in  yet  fiercer  despair,  threw  aside  their 

shields  and  leaped  from  the  cliffs.    When  they  had  by  any 

means  reached  the  level  ground — the  flat  ground  between 

the  hill  and  the  bay  of  Trogilos,  the  ground  over  which  the 

army  of  Lamachos  had  sped  with  so  bold  a  heart — they 

had  to  find  means  of  escape  how  they  could.     The  men  of 

the  first  armament,  who  had  learned  the  lie  of  the  land 

on  both  sides  of  the  hill,  knew  the  roads,  and  contrived  to 

Slaughter    make  their  way  round  to  the  Athenian  quarters.     Those 

comers.     '  who  had  newly  come  with  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon 

were  less  lucky.     They  wandered  hithef  and  thither,  and 

in  the  morning  they  were  followed  and  cut  down  by  the 

Syracusan  horsemen. 

The  8y-  The  next  day  the  Syracusans  set  up  two  trophies.     One 

trophies.     ^^  ^^)  as  in  a  kind  of  mockery,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill 

where  the  Athenians  had  come  up,  and  where  Gylippos  at 

least  might  most  worthily  set  up  his  trophy.     The  other 

was  set  up  on  the  spot,  further  to  the  south-east,  where  the 

'  Thuo.  viL  44.  5 ;  to«  Ifwrfntaat  rov  (tn^fiarot  wicy<HS  xp^/uyoit  ic.r,k. 
•  lb.  7 ;  <piXoi  T€  ^m$  mi  woKtrai  voXlrait,  oh  yMvw  h  ^/3or  Kariarr^w^ 
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Thespians  had  made  the  resistance  which  had  decided  the  ohap.  vm. 
whole  struggle^.     The  dead  were  given  back  under  the 
burial-trace.     The  number,  over  two  thousand,  was  not  in  Number 
proportion  to  the  great  number  of  spoils  brought  in.     For  oain. 
those  who  leaped  from  the  cliffs,  both  those  who  perished 
and  those  who  escaped,  alike  left  their  shields  behind  them^. 
And  in  the  confused  rush  down  the  hill  and  in  the  wander- 
ings in  the  ground  below,  no  doubt  many  others  did  the 
same.    But  the  victory  was  won,  such  a  victory  as  Syracuse 
had  not  dared  to  hope  for  ^.    Every  heart  in  the  city  now 
beat  high  with  the  thought  of  assured  deliverance. 

The  immediate  danger  had  now  passed  away.     The  work  Attempts 
still  to  be  done  was  utterly  to  crush  the  invaders.     But  to  rai  sieliot 
that  end  it  was  well  to  bring  together,  if  possible,  all  the  ^^  ^^ 
power  of  Greek  Sicily,  at  least  of  Dorian  Sicily,  to  share  in  inv»dew. 
the  work.     And  for  a  moment  it  was  thought  that  such  a 
general  union  was  possible ;  it  was  hoped  that  the  city  of 
Oelon  and  the  city  of  Therdn  might  again  join  in  driving  back 
a  common  enemy.     If  even  in  Syracuse  there  was  a  party 
favourable  to  Athens,  much  more  might  there  be  in  neutral 
Akragas  a  party  favourable  to  Syracuse.  Sikanos,  the  former  FruitleBs 
colleague  of  Hermokrates,  was  sent  with  fifteen  ships  to  see  if  gik^S  to 
anything  could  be  done  at  this  last  moment  to  bring  over  -^^oragw. 
the  rival  city  to  the  Syracusan  alliance  *.    lie  sailed  as  far  as 

*  Thuc.  vii.  45. 1. 

'  lb.  45.  a.  ThncydideB  gives  no  nomben  of  the  sUln.  Platarcb 
(Nik.  ai)  reckons  them  at  aooo,  and  adds,  teal  rStv  irtpiyGfOfUyMt  dxiyoi 
fterd  T&y  SvAon^  ka&Bricay.  Dioddros  makes  3500  slain,  and  adds  ov« 
Mycnn  tk  TfHWfMTias  worffffuyrtSf  woWSv  SvXwy  licvpiwtrw.  Both  writers 
had  Philistos  before  them;  hot  Plutarch  was  likely  to  understand  him 
better  than  Dioddros.  His  whole  acoonnt  substantially  agrees  with  that 
of  Thncydides ;  he  adds  one  oorions  detail  of  the  night-battle.  The  moon, 
as  later,  fought  against  the  Athenians ;  rovi  kvcarricvs  6  wp^s  TJ)r  aOJjjyrp^ 
rShf  iLffinZww  ianv^wriciihs  vokh  wK^icras  6pd<r$at  teat  Xaituporipovs  Ito/ci. 

'  lb.  46.  I ;  c&s  M  dirpoaHoit^T^  ^Ivpayttf  ird\ty  aZ  dpappea€f$hrr€St  &<nrtp 
icoi  wpArtpoF, 

*  lb.;   Is  jikr  'Aicp&ycarra  <nxurtdi<nnra  irtrT€«allkica  vaval  'Xucm^hp  dwi- 
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CHAP.  vm.  north  side  by  the  path  by  which  he  had  first  made  a  lodge- 
ment for  the  invaders  on  the  hill  of  Syracuse. 
The  attack      The  words  of  Thucydides  imply  that  the  attack  was 
the  old       made  at  exactly  the  same  point  by  which  both  Lamachos 
Eu^alos.    ^^^  Gylippos  had  already  gone  up  \     For  both  of  them, 
coming  as  they  did  from  the  north,  it  was  the  obvious  way. 
For  an  army  encamped  on  the  southern  part  of  the  hill  and 
below  the  hill  it  implied  a  long  march  round  the  extreme 
point  of  the  hill  of  Belvedere.   An  attempt  on  the  southern 
side  of  Euryalos,  nearer  and  easier  of  ascent,  would  have  been 
Effect  of     in  itself  more  natural.    But  things  had  altogether  changed 
Gylippos.    since  the  coming  of  Lamachos  or  of  Gylippos.    The  ascent 
on  the  south  side  was  now  thoroughly  guarded  by  the  fort 
which  ended  the  Syracusan  wall  to  the  west.     The  as- 
sailants were  therefore  driven  to  take  a  long  and  round-about 
course  in  order  to  make  the  attack  at  the  old  point  on  the 
north  side,  where  they  were  now  less  likely  to  be  looked  for. 
And  that  too  was  now  a  harder  task  than  it  had  been  when 
the  Athenian  heavy-armed  followed  Lamachos  at  a  run 
from  Ledn,  and  climbed  up  the  path  with  none  to  withstand 
them.     The  wall  and  the  forts  were  there,  and  besides  the 
guards  of  each,  a  special  and  tried  body  of  men  kept  watch 
in  this  quarter,  and  would  be  ready  to  act  on  either  side  of 
The  regi-    the  hill,  north  or  south.    The  six  hundred  who  had  been  first 
hundred.     ^^^^  on  that  errand  had  lost  their  captain  and  many  of  their 
number  on  the  day  of  the  ascent  of  Lamachos  ^.   But  they 
kept  their  continuous  being  as  a  regiment,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Andrian  exile  who  had  first  led  them  had 
been  succeeded  in  this  special  command  by  no  less  a  native 
captain  than  Hermokrat^  himself  \   In  this  state  of  things 

^  This  is  marked  distinctly  in  yii.  43.  3 ;  iwtt99l  kyivorro  wp^  ainus 
['EvtroAoTf]  fwtp  itai  4  vporSpa  crpari^  rb  itpSnw  M0rj.  See  above, 
pp.  an,  241,  and  Appendix  XIII. 

*  They  appear  directly  in  0.  43.  4  as  ol  ^aM6atoi  rOw  Xvptucwrlw,  <A  Mai 
vpSrroi  irard  rovro  rd  jiipos  rSfv  'EntvoXwv  ^Xcurcs  9<ray.  See  above,  p.  209. 

*  That  is,  if  one  may,  with  Grote  (vii.  420),  aooept  the  one  contribution 
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it  was  thought  hopeless  to  make  the  attempt  by  day.     It  chap.  vm. 
was  essential  to  the  scheme  that  the  attempt  should  be 
unlooked-for  by  the  defenders  of  the  hill^  and  of  this  there 
could  be  no  chance  when  the  Syracusans  could  see  them 
from  the  hill  both  in  their  ascent  and  on  their  march  ^.   The 
attempt  was  therefore  to  be  made  by  nighty  a  moonlight 
night  in  August.     While  men  were  in  their  first  sleep  ^j  The 
the  three  generals,  Demosthenes,  Eurymeddn,  and  Menan-  ^^  forth 
dros,  set  forth,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Athenian  army,  ^?  ^® 
save  such  as  were  left  with  Nikias  as  a  garrison  for  the  m«roh. 
Round  Fort  and  the  wall.     They  took  with  them  all  the  41^^^^*^ 
masons  and  carpenters  and  all  things  needed  for  wall- 
building;  for  they  looked  to  have  work  of  that  kind  to  do 
in  case  of  a  successful  ascent.    They  took  also  a  stock  of 
arrows,  and  provisions  for  five  days  ^    So  accompanied  and 
burthened,  the  host  of  Athens  set  forth  in  the  moonlight 
on  the  enterprise  which  their  most  discerning  general 
believed  to  be  their  last  hope  of  success  or  even  of  safety. 

They  made  their  roundabout  march  in  safety,  and  with-  Fint 
out  being  discovered.     They  reached  the  spot  by  which  of  the 
many  of  them  had  climbed  up  more  than  a  year  before  -^*^®^*^*- 
when  Lamachos  was  among  them.   But  with  Demosthenes 
at  their  head  even  Lamachos  would  hardly  be  missed,  and 
the  man  of  Olpai  and  Pylos  seemed  at  first  to  be  strangely 
&voured  by  fortune.     They  climbed  up  the  path  without 
hindrance  and  without  notice.     Suddenly,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  the  garrison  of  the  most  western  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  forts  was  startled  by  an  assault  of  the  enemy.     The 

of  Dioddros  (ziiL  11)  to  the  storj;  in  V  'S|p/i<Mvpdrov?  /Acrd  r&y  kwikiiawp 
iwtfiaij$^aavras,  Dioddros  is  hopelesslj  confased  as  to  walls  and  saoh 
matters ;  but  this  kind  of  personal  notice  he  would  copy  straight  from 
Philistoe. 

^  Thno.  yii.  43.  a ;  it^pf^  H^^  iMwara  Micu  cTvcu  XaBtTv  wpoetKO^tms 
re  Mat  Amfiirras. 

*  lb. ;  dvd  irpincv  ^irrov. 

*  lb. ;  To^  \i$6k6rfmn  ical  ritcrot^as  w6arra9  \a0dinf  teat  dkXrjv  wapaantv^^ 
ro^tv/tdronf  re  ttcd  tea  Idci,  ^v  ttpar&ai,  rcix^C"''^^'  ^X^'''* 
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CHAP.  vm.  assault  was  saccessfol ;  the  fort  was  taken  by  storm ;  some 
of  its  defenders  were  slain;  the  more  part  escaped  and  carried 
the  news  to  the  garrisons  of  the  other  three  forts  which  lay 
along  the  line  of  the  Syracusan  wall  ^.  Of  these,  one^  the 
most  to  the  westward,  was  defended  by  the  Syracusans 
themselves,  another  by  the  other  Sikeliots^  and  a  third  by 
the  allies  from  Old  Greece  ^.  Among  these  last  was  the 
head  of  all^  Gylippos  himself^  a  sure  sign  of  the  importance 
which  attached  to  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  in  this 
Kfisiitance  quarter.  The  news  was  also  carried  to  the  chosen  six 
huiidr«dL^  l^^^d^^d  under  the  command  of  Hermokrates.  They  were 
perhaps  the  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action;  they  were 
certainly  the  first  to  come  to  the  rescue.  The  Athenians 
were  now  on  the  hill^  north  of  the  Syracusan  wall,  with  a 
somewhat  wide  fighting  ground^  but  rough  and  stony^ 
with  a  considerable  slope  upwards  towards  the  middle  of 
the  hill.  At  some  points  indeed  the  slope  becomes  more 
than  a  slope;  it  becomes  a  low  wall  of  rock;  one  is  tempted 
to  say  that  the  upper  terrace  is  here  inside^  and  that  the 
wall  of  Dionysios  was  built  on  the  lower  one  ^.  The  six 
hundred  could  make  no  real  resistance  to  superior  numbers; 
they  were  driven  back  by  a  vigorous  Athenian  charge. 
The  assailants^  successful  thus  f ar,  pressed  on ;  time  was 
Athenian  prccious  for  their  object*.  They  reached  the  Syracusan 
the  w»U?  ^^  f  *^^y  drove  away  the  guards ;  they  got  possession  of 
the  wall ;  some^  the  craftsmen  most  likely  who  had  been 
brought  for  such  works,  began  to  break  down  the  battle- 
ments *.     To  break  down  any  considerable  part  of  the  wall 

*  On  the  OTparSwtia  and  ira^rcixiV/MTo,  tee  Appendix  XV. 

*  See  above,  p.  258. 

'  Compare  the  fact  (see  above,  p.  246)  that  Labdalon  could  not  be  seen 
from  Sjka. 

*  Thuc.  yii  43.  5 ;  tMs  ix^P*^*^  ^^  '''^  irp6c$tr,  iwcn  rp  rapov<F^  ipg/^ 
Tov  wfpaly€<T$at  Sf¥  tvtKo.  ^\$ov,  /11)  fipaZns  yiwmfTtu,  So  Pint.  Nik.  ai ; 
KparSfy  oCk  ifuvtr,  dW'  ix^P*^  irpoavriptt, 

*  lb. ;  fpow  TC  ical  rdis  iwdX^tis  AwSinfpop* 
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would  have  amounted  to  sacceeding  in  their  main  object;  ohaf.  vni. 

communications  would  again  have  been  opened  between 

the  Athenian  head-quarters  and  the  north  side  of  the  hill. 

For  a  moment  things  looked  as  if  they  had  turned  about 

yet  again ;  the  night-attack  seemed  to  be  really  successful^ 

really  destined  to  bring  back  the  besiegers  of  Syracuse  to 

the  position  which  they  had  lost. 

But  while  the  invaders  were  still  engaged  in   their  Action  of 
attempt  on  the  wall^  the  garrisons  of  the  other  forts  came 
forth  to  attack  them.     Oylippos  was  among  them;    but 
even  his  presence  &iled  for  a  while  to  put  the  needful 
spirit  into  them.   They  were  utterly  cowed  by  the  startling 
boldness  of  the  night-attack ;  they  were  brought  up  to  the 
fight  only  to  give  way  ^     But  this  very  success  disordered  IMwrder 
the  Athenian  ranks.     They  pressed  on  with  all  eagerness^  Athenians, 
seeking  to  meet  those  parts  of  the  Syracusan  army  which 
had  not  yet  been  in  action.     They  feared  lest,  if  they  re- 
laxed for  a  moment,  the  whole  force  of  the  defenders  should 
turn  and  come  together  against  them  *.     All  this,  it  must 
be  remembered,  went  on  by  the  doubtful  light  of  the  moon, 
on  rough  and  uneven  ground,  unfamiliar  to  a  great  part  of 
the  Athenian  army.     The  first  resolute  check  was  likely  to 
throw  the  whole  army,  already  disordered,  into  utter  con- 
fusion.   And  so  it  happened  as  soon  as  they  were  met  by 
fresh  troops  who  had  had  time  to  recover  themselves  from 
the  amazement  of  the  first  moment.     These  men  saved  Syncuse 
Syracuse  in  this  hour  of  danger  no  less  than  Gongylos  and  ^  ^^ 
Gylippos  at  earlier  stages.     This  glory  also  belongs  to  no  T*»«»P»»8- 
Syracusan  or  Sikeliot;  it  belongs  to  no  Corinthian  or  Pelo- 
ponnesian,  but  to  men  of  the  mainland  of  Greece.     They 
are  described  as  Boiotians,  and  the  only  men  in  the  army  to 

*  Thac.  ?ii.  43.  6 ;  iZoiefyrov  rw  roXfK^fMTOs  kr  vwerl  <r^Vi  yurofihovt 
rpo<rifiaX6p  re  rots  'AOrjvaiois  iiewiwXtjyfiivot, 

'  lb.  7 ;  vpot^rrtay  rw  *A0rfvaU»  kv  ira^iq  fcoXXor  Ij^rj  ctrs  iet/cparffic6TW, 
teak  0ovKoftiyM¥'bicL  irarrds  rov  ftffwat  luitayritUvov  rSv  bKorrUap  its  rdx^na 
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CHAP.  vm.  whom  that  name  can  apply  are  the  warriors  who  came  in 
the  single  ship  which  met  the  Syracusan  fleet  at  Lokroi  ^. 
The  mass  of  the  Boiotian  helpers,  like  the  mass  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  helpers^  had  not  yet  come.  The  honour  of  an 
exploit  which  did  so  much  for  the  Syracusan  cause  belongs 
to  one  Boiotian  city  only.  The  men  who  stemmed  the  Athe- 
nian advance  were  the  men  of  Thespia^  perhaps  descendants^ 
certainly  successors,  of  those  faithful  warriors  of  Hellas  who 
stayed  to  die  with  Lednidas  at  Thermopylai'.  At  some 
point  which  cannot  be  exactly  fixed,  some  point  most  likely 
of  the  rough  sloping  ground  to  the  east  of  the  place  where 
the  enemy  had  come  up^  these  gallant  allies  of  Syracuse, 
better  practised  than  the  Athenians  in  the  tactics  of  the 
phalanx,  kept  their  shields  and  spears  firm  in  the  face  of 
the  eager  Athenian  charge.  They  drove  back  the  assailants 
and  put  them  to  flight.  The  work  was  done ;  the  firmness 
of  these  true  allies  from  Thespia  had  again  shattered  every 
hope  of  Athenian  victory  on  the  hill  of  Syracuse. 
The  night  Now  that  one  part  of  the  Athenian  force  had  been  driven 
back,  all  was  confusion  everywhere.  Even  in  a  fight  by 
day,  our  guide  tells  us  from  experience,  it  is  hard  for  any 
man  to  know  what  is  happening  in  any  part  of  the  field 
save  where  he  is  himself  immediately  engaged  ^  In  a 
night-battle,  where  the  bright  moonlight  clearly  showed 
the  forms  of  men  but  did  not  clearly  show  the  difference 
between  friend  and  foe  ^,  as  soon  as  order  had  once  given 
way,  all  was  hopeless.     A  vast  number  of  heavy-armed 

^  See  abore,  p.  aSo. 

*  See  Herod,  vii.  aaa.  Bui  the  Theepum  blood  most  by  thia  time  have 
been  a  good  deal  mixed.    See  Herod,  viii.  75. 

*  Thno.  vii.  44.  a ;  kv  /th^  yiip  ifUpq,  cw^<n€pa  fthf,  i/*on  9k  Ml  ravra  ol 
9apay€¥6ftatoi  wAirra,  irX^  r6  ao£t  \mnhif  tgaaros  f»6kis  cTJcf .  Some  sayingt 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  same  effect  are  quoted,  and  it  most  have 
become  truer  etiU  since  hit  daj. 

*  H).  3 ;  J(r  aUt  Tctp  4  atkinf  ka/ar/A,  U/pM^  «*  o^^rm  aAA^ow.  dn  h 
4y€}Jir^  tUbt  T^  /*iv  S^iv  rw  c^ftaros  vpoopav  tV  «i  yvSxra^  tow  oUcIov 
imioruaOai, 
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soldiers  on  each  side  were  crowded  together  in  a  narrow  chap.  vui. 
space.     Here  the  Athenians  were  Mling  back  in  defeat;  ^^order 

of  tJI6 

there  they  were  still  pressing  on  in  the  full  eagerness  of  AthenUns. 
their  first  charge^.  Moreover  the  whole  Athenian  army- 
had  not  yet  reached  the  place  of  battle.  Of  the  long  line 
which  had  to  make  its  way  np  the  path^  some  had  only 
jost  reached  the  height;  others  were  still  pushing  np  the 
hill-side.  Each  party^  as  it  reached  the  top^  knew  not  what 
to  do  or  whither  to  turn;  men  found  themselves  behind 
a  straggling  mass  of  their  comrades  driven  backwards  and 
forwards  in  wild  confusion.  And  the  shouts  of  the  now 
victorious  Syracusans  added  to  their  fright  and  disorder. 
If  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise^  this* 
night  struggle  was  so  beyond  others.  There  was  no  means 
but  the  loud  voice  to  give  any  orders^  and  every  meeting  of 
hostile  parties  was  accompanied  by  the  shout  of  battle  '^ 
the  interchange  of  the  jpaan,  on  both  sides.  And^  among  The  paon. 
the  motley  gathering  of  Greeks  and  barbarians  who  had 
come  to  the  attack  on  Syracuse^  there  were  not  a  few  whose 
daily  speech  and  whose  shout  of  battle  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Syracuse  herself.  The  Argeian^  the  Korkyraian, 
the  Dorian  from  any  quarter  who  had  come^  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  to  fight  for  lonians  against  Dorian  Sicily, 
struck  fear  into  Athenian  hearts  by  a  voice  which  was 
easily  mistaken  for  that  of  the  Syracusan  or  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  himself  ^.  And  as  the  war-shout  led  men  astray.  The  watch- 
so  did  the  watchword.  The  disordered  Athenians,  scat-  '^^^' 
tered  about  in  small  parties,  not  knowing  whether  those 

*  Thnc.  Til.  44.  4 ;  r&w  'A^niW  ol  fih^  1j9ff  hucwrro,  ol  8i  in  r^  wp&rjf 

'  lb.  4,  5 ;  x"^*""^  ^  ^vd  'T^t  fic^s  butypSn^at.  6t  rt  ySip  Xvie(uc6moi  ml 
oi  (hfifMxoi  Kparcnhrrti  irap€M«K€iiotrr6  re  itpcarf^  odie  liKifn  xp^t*^^  ^'^ 
varw  tv  ir  wicrl  6XXi^  ry  arjfi^rai, 

'  Jb.  6 ;  fUyt<rTO¥  8)  »al  o6x  iimcra  ifiKaafft  mi  6  waionfiCft6s'  dwi  ydp 
d/ttparipoir  wafiawKff<rios  iv  dwopU»  iiap€ix«r,  ot  re  ydp  'kpyuoi  mt  ol 
KtfHtvpatoi  teal  6<rw  Aiupiiehv  /itr*  'AOip^aUn^  1^,  6ir6T^  inuwyifftica^,  <p6fiw 
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CHAP.  vm.  whom  they  met  were  friends  or  f oes^  were  constantly  passing 

the  word,  many  with  one  voice  at  the  same  moment  ^.   The 

Syracusans^  keeping  in  larger  companies^  did  not  suffer  in 

the  same  way.      Knowing  the  watchword  of  the  enemy 

and  keeping  their  own  secret^  a  Syracosan  party  was  able 

to  escape  a  stronger  Athenian  party  and  to  cut  in  pieces 

Koutofthea  weaker  one.     At  last  all  fighting  was  over;  all  was 

'  hopeless  confusion,  confusion  heightened  by  the   means 

They  are    which  were  oommonly  taken  to   hinder  it     The  whole 

down  the    assailing  force^  not   only  fleeing  before  the  enemy,  but 

^^'  fleeing  from^  and  fighting  with^  allies  and  fellow-citizens 

whom  they  took  for  enemies  ^y  was  driven  over  the  rough 

and  sloping  ground  to  the  edge  of  the  hilL     Some  were 

driven  wildly  down  the  narrow  path  by  which  they  had 

come  up ;  others^  in  yet  fiercer  despair^  threw  aside  their 

shields  and  leaped  from  the  cliffs.    When  they  had  by  any 

means  reached  the  level  ground — the  flat  ground  between 

the  hill  and  the  bay  of  Trdgilos,  the  ground  over  which  the 

army  of  Lamachos  had  sped  with  so  bold  a  heart — ^they 

had  to  find  means  of  escape  how  they  could.     The  men  of 

the  first  armament,  who  had  learned  the  lie  of  the  land 

on  both  sides  of  the  hill,  knew  the  roads^  and  contrived  to 

sUnghter    make  their  way  round  to  the  Athenian  quarters.     Those 

comvn.    '  ^^^  '^  newly  come  with  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon 

were  less  lucky.     They  wandered  hithei^  and  thither^  and 

in  the  morning  they  were  followed  and  cut  down  by  the 

Syracusan  horsemen. 

The  Sy-  The  next  day  the  Syracusans  set  up  two  trophies.     One 

[^J^^^ll^     was  set,  as  in  a  kind  of  mockery,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill 

where  the  Athenians  had  come  up,  and  where  Gylippos  at 

least  might  most  worthily  set  up  his  trophy.     The  other 

was  set  up  on  the  spot,  further  to  the  south-east,  where  the 

'  Thuc.  TiL  44.  5  ;  to«  IpotrHntaa  rod  £tnf0i/taras  wwtroTs  xp^/upoi,  «.t.X. 
*  lb.  7 ;  ^ikoi  T€  iplKoif  mt  woXZrai  woXlratt,  olt  fUi^  h  f6fiw  ttariaTf/coy, 
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Thespians  had  made  the  resistance  which  had  decided  the  ohap.  vm. 
whole  struggle^.     The  dead  were  given  back  under  the 
bnrial-traoe.     The  number,  over  two  thousand,  was  not  in  Number 
proportion  to  the  great  number  of  spoils  brought  in.     For  siain. 
those  who  leaped  from  the  cliffs,  both  those  who  perished 
and  those  who  escaped,  alike  left  their  shields  behind  them'. 
And  in  the  confused  rush  down  the  hill  and  in  the  wander- 
ings in  the  ground  below,  no  doubt  many  others  did  the 
same.    But  the  victory  was  won,  such  a  victory  as  Syracuse 
had  not  dared  to  hope  for  \    Every  heart  in  the  city  now 
beat  high  with  the  thought  of  assured  deliverance. 

The  immediate  danger  had  now  passed  away.     The  work  Attempts 
still  to  be  done  was  utterly  to  crush  the  invaders.     But  to  nd  s^eliot 
that  end  it  was  well  to  bring  together,  if  possible,  all  the  ^^  ^^ 
power  of  Greek  Sicily,  at  least  of  Dorian  Sicily,  to  share  in  inv»dew. 
the  work.     And  for  a  moment  it  was  thought  that  such  a 
general  union  was  possible ;  it  was  hoped  that  the  city  of 
Oeldn  and  the  city  of  Therdn  might  again  join  in  driving  back 
a  common  enemy.     If  even  in  Syracuse  there  was  a  party 
favourable  to  Athens,  much  more  might  there  be  in  neutral 
Akragas  a  party  favourable  to  Syracuse.  Sikanos,  the  former  FruitleBs 
colleague  of  Hermokrates,  was  sent  with  fifteen  ships  to  see  if  sikai^  to 
anything  could  be  done  at  this  last  moment  to  bring  over  -^^^ragw. 
the  rival  city  to  the  Syracusan  alliance  ^.    He  sailed  as  far  as 

*  Thuc  vii.  45.  I. 

'  lb.  45.  a.  Thttcydidee  gives  no  namben  of  the  sUln.  Plutarch 
(Nik.  31)  reckons  them  at  3000,  and  adds,  leal  rw  mptytro/iiyM^  6\iyoi 
furd  T&p  SvAo^r  i<r6i$rf<ray.  Dioddros  makes  2500  slain,  and  adds  obtt 
6Xiycvs  Si  Tpewfiorlas  woi'ffirairrts,  voXXwy  6wXojw  licvfitvctw.  Both  writers 
had  Philistos  before  them;  but  Plutarch  was  likely  to  understand  him 
better  than  Dioddros.  His  whole  account  substantially  agrees  with  that 
(^  Thucydides ;  he  adds  one  curious  detaQ  of  the  night-battle.  The  moon, 
as  later,  fought  against  the  Athenians ;  rdvi  kvayrlcvs  6  irp6s  TJ)r  <rtk/J¥riP 
Tflvr  dfntSict¥  iPTul>€tTia/tlh  woXd  vXc^ova?  dpaa^ai  leai  Xofiwporipovi  Ito/ci. 

'  lb.  46.  I ;  c&s  M  dirpo<r9oicffT^  ^{mpa'fy  irdAiy  aZ  ipappca(r$irr€s,  &<rir€p 

*  lb.;   If  fAiw  'AMpiyearra  araffiiL^cnna  itvrr^icaiUKa  vavct  JUxar^r  diri- 
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CHAP.  vin.  Gela ;  while  he  was  ihere^  a  turn  took  place  in  Akra- 
gantine  politics  which  made  his  further  advance  needless ; 
news  came  that  the  party  in  Akragas  that  was  favourable 
to  Syracuse  had  just  been  driven  out\  That  was  the 
message  that  Sikanos  had  to  take  back  to  Syracuse.  In 
the  catsJogue  of  all  the  cities  and  nations^  Greek  and  bar- 
barian^ that  took  part  in  the  last  struggle^  Akragas  is  still 
marked  as  neutral '. 
Forces  At  the  same  time  that  Sikanos  went  on  this  errand  by 

by  Gjlip-    8^^  Gylippos  himself  set  forth  on  one  by  land  of  which  a 
P*^  good  deal  more  came.    Now  that  the  enterprise  of  D^mo- 

sthen^  had  fiuled,  Syracusan  hopes  turned  to  an  attack  on 
the  Athenian  lines,  seemingly  both  on  and  below  the  hill  \ 
To  this  end  Gylippos  set  forth  by  land,  to  collect  what 
force  he  could  in  other  parts  of  Sicily  and  to  come  back  at 
his  head.     With  the  exception  of  Selinous,  we  are  not  told 
what  cities  he  visited ;  but  Ms  enterprise  was  successful ; 
he  gathered  together  a  large  Sicilian  force  ^,  and  at  Selinous 
he  lighted  on  an  important  contingent  from  Old  Greece  which 
Comiaff  of  was  meant  to  have  been  in  Sicily  long  before.     The  troops, 
Ljm^gjijns  Peloponnesian  and  Boiotian,  that  had  been  sent  from  Tai- 
and  Boio-    naron  in  the  merchantHships  in  the  early  spring  *  had  only 
just  reached  Sicily.     They  were  too  late  for  the  great  work 
on  the  hill ;  the  Boiotians  would  hear  how  great  a  part  in 

oTciAor,  Smn  {ftar^/AyoiTo  TJ)r  w^Aiy,  d  Mvairo,    On  Sikanoe,  see  above, 
p.  ao8. 

^  Thac.  Tii.  50.  I ;  dfsaprin^  rov  'AMpdyawrof,  kr  TiXq.  yitp  Smt  avrov  Irt 
4  ToTf  Xvpeucociott  criais  U  ^Akia  l^tininimu,  *Er  ^baa  sounds  odd ;  but 
tbe  meaning  is  dear.    I  know  not  whether  anybody  has  improYed  the  teit. 

•  lb.  58.  I ;  'kKparpanipMf  ^evypi^irrwit, 

'  lb.  46.  I ;  cbf  Ir  lA«f8c  £r  /mi2  rti  tc/xj?  twt  'K9ffPaiMf  atpffCttF  ^9, 
IvciSJ)  ri  b^rais  'EvdroXou  iAnct  ^wifirj.  The  use  of  *EnwoXjait  should  be 
noticed.  The  name  is  dmren  westward  with  every  occupation  of  gionnd  on 
the  hill,  civil  or  military.  In  c.  96.  i  it  took  in  the  then  fbtare  site  of 
the  Athenian  fortifications ;  since  they  were  made,  it  has  retreated  befinre 
tliem.  *  lb.  50.  I. 

•  lb. ;  To^  I*  rijt  ncXovon^<rov  tov  iJ/kw  kr  rati  6XM&ffsr  dwXiras  dvo^ra- 
Xhmt,  64puco/ih^ovt  a»d  r^f  Aifi^  h  ^tX/wcvrra.    See  abov^  p.  280. 
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the  work  had  been  wrought  by  a  single  contingent  of  their  chap.  vm. 
own  name.     Their  voyage  from  Tainaron  to  Selinous  had 
been  a  long  and  a  strange  one.     They  had  come  by  way  of 
Libya  and  of  a  good  part  of  Libya.    Whether  through  any  Their 
accident  or  purposely  to  avoid  Athenian  ships  ^^  they  had  ^^^. 
sailed  from  Tainaron  to  Kyrenfi.     The  outpost  of  Hellas  in 
Libya,  the  granddaughter  of  Sparta,  ruled  no  more  by  a 
Battos  or  an  Arkesilas,  joined  the  Dorian  cause.    She  added  Contuffent 
two  triremes  to  the  fleet,  and  gave  guides  for  the  voyage        ^^  " 
to  her  allies'.     They  sailed  to  Euesperitai  and  found  its 
Greek  citizens  warring  with  Libyan  enemies.     Such  a 
strife  spoke  yet  more  directly  home  than  the  strife  between 
Syracuse  and  Athens.     Like  the  Normans  at  Salerno^  The  Pelo- 
they  successfully  helped  Hellas  and  Europe  against  the  bar-  hd^^"* 
barians  ^,  and  then  went  on  their  way  along  the  coast,  clearly  5^^" 
the  neutral  coast  where  Carthage  ruled.      At  the  Punic  They  sul 
town  which  on  Greek  lips  had  become  Neapolis*,  the  future  ^j?  JJ®* 
conquest  of  Agathokles  *,   the  future   colony   of   Bome,  SelinoDs. 
they  found  the  shortest  passage  from  Africa  to  Sicily. 
From  its  haven  two  days  and  a  night  carried  them  to  the 
coast  of  Selinous  ®.     Gladly,  we  may  be  sure,  they  marched 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Spartan  leader.      They  came,  no 
longer,  we  may  now  say,  to  save  Syracuse  from  her  enemies, 
but  to  join  with  the  men  of  Syracuse  in  crushing  her  already 
broken  invaders  beneath  her  already  ransomed  walls. 

*  The  wordB  iMtvfxBivrpav  U  Atfi^v  in  Thuo.  vii.  50  have  been  understood 
in  different  wajB.  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  55)  says  "  nnd,  nm  den  Athenem  anszu- 
weiohen,  den  ungewohnlichen  XJmweg  fiber  Afrika  and  Selinus  einge- 
lohlagen  batten.'*  They  bave  also  been  translated,  "they  had  been 
driven  to  Libya  by  stress  of  weather.'* 

*  Thnc.  vii.  50.  2  ;  rpi^ptts  8i;o  xal  tov  rKov  ^tft6vas, 

*  lb.    See  L'Tstoire  de  li  Normant.  i.  17. 

*  lb.  Here  it  is  Via  v6\is  Kapx"!^^*"^^^  ifiw6pioy.  This  w4a  w6Ka  of  a 
via  w6Xis  is  like  the  New  New  York  to  be  found  very  far  west. 

*  Died.  XX.  17. 

*  Hiuc.  vii.  50.  a ;  t$ty  wpus  Xuc€\lay  i\dxt(TTov  Svoiw  ^fi€p&y  »al  yvicrbt 
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HM**  vtn 


Ttt«i  HMMlittf  of  ilt0fi(i  nnnforcomenta  had  an  important  in- 

t  iv^mwmI      (ttmitMP  on  ( Itt)  imiuomoIm  of  thu  already  baffled  invaders.   These 

w»«^  r  hh«m4«4  UqI  W0t'ti  itultHHt  in  ovil  oano.  They  had  failed;  the  deadening 

i^rui^^^  ^^    ttiin«t4  of  fttllniH*  hml  innn^  mwn  the  whole  army;  the  general 

fi^i^ltntf  WM  to  inrry  no  longer  in  a  place  which  brought 

t^t^^t^v^^    {\m\\  noUiitt^  Uni  ill  luck  '.     Moreover  the  sickly  season 

w^tt  iH^nin^  oUi  niokly  imUn^  to  those  who  were  encamped 

vKn  w><^y^i\.i  In  ^\\p  ^^i'i^^x^w  \\\\^vy^K'^,    For  there,  between  the  tvro  walls 

*^^^^         Um^I  Imvl  ^H^nl*  ilown  fhm\  th<»  cliff  of  Pusco^  a  large  part  of 

IW  ^^i^yr  now  Wl  th^ir  dwvlUng^     Hope  passed  away. 

^vm.^       Th^  Kv^^  nMii>:r)^t  vxf  lVuu>»thtHH\»  l«?d  to  the  same  conclusion 

!!!lllltii»     ^  tW  U\*ti\^^t  v^  IW  *^^Kht^  J  it  was  no  longer  a  tune  to 

wt^v^*^       l^^^j^  K^ifvNW  Sy  nfc\s^a**\     \\^  Wl  swn  two  possible  chanees 

ssif  M^wttk ;:  W  Wl  <ri^l  K^h.  and  U>tk  had  fuled  '.     It 

v^t^  n^M^  K^  ^\  >kKiV  tW  ^^^tn^sa  $liU  aUv>ved  tkmi  to  cross 

^bw^  ^'^^  ;i^  >n^uv»  iIkht  tl<yt^  $tn«A:tih?«w<i  bj  the  ships 

^bk^l  W  ^*s^  WvH*^^?  %u5t  Vta*.  w^jte?  $cul  $trvQ^>fr  tkia  asT 

^^vt^   ijv^v  *^  >\HA.!U  W  Vivtt^u  a^cauaiJt   i5\    Abii«<e 

tv    .,    "fc^    *    r-   r**    ^t*^'pm*^j:^-i^m9mt^      1    «^  Men   «  ^v    «M-l-al 

H      ,AU44k»       9*^m^^^mfM**      %^9««       .AUM«h      l*Wl>!         ^^^     "^H*  ^»     IflM 

V^^    <-«JL     ^m  i^Mnunm     ti*4   '^  '^PinJl»     u  \mi*¥«m     "  mttftimtmm    •>  T* 
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enterprise  and  darings  the  man  who  had  brought  back  the  ohap.  vm. 
panoplies  firom  Olpai  and  had  made  Pylos  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Sparta.  With  his  judgement  of  common  sense  the 
other  generals  seem  to  have  agreed;  but  they  had  the  chief 
of  their  own  body  to  convince ;  they  had  to  win  over  the 
man  of  delay  and  caution^  the  man  who  shrank  from  every 
risk  that  could  be  avoided.     And  that  was  a  harder  work. 

Things  might  seem  to  have  turned  round  in  a  strange  Opposition 
way^  when  Nikias^  who  had  condenmed  the  enterprise  from  ^ 
the  beginning,  who  had  been  forced  into  its  command  against 
his  will,  was  the  one  man  who  pleaded  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing the  hopeless  struggle.  So  to  do  was  in  truth  but 
another  fruit  of  the  same  temper.  It  is  said^  and  it  would 
seem  truly,  that  in  the  press  of  battle  it  needs  more  daring 
to  run  away  than  to  push  on.  So  it  was  with  Nikias  now. 
It  needed  daring  and  energy  to  attack  Syracuse ;  it  needed 
daring  and  energy  to  go  away  from  Syracuse.  Nikias, 
when  he  was  stirred  up  to  act,  could  face  death  in  battle 
as  gallantly  as  any  man.  But  he  shrank  from  responsi- 
bility. He  shrank  from  dangers  at  home  which  Demo- 
sthen^  and  his  other  colleagues  were  fully  ready  to  meet. 
D&nosthente  had  once  been  afraid  of  his  countrymen  ^ ; 
Eurymedon  had  once  undergone  punishment  at  their  hands  ^ ; 
but  Nikias,  who  had  never  lost  the  favour  of  the  people, 
feared  their  anger  more  than  they.  And  he  was  able  to 
clothe  his  last  form  of  shrinking  from  action  with  a  show 
of  reason.  They  were,  he  allowed,  in  evil  case;  but  itArgiment 
would  not  do  openly  to  proclaim  the  fact.  Some  oppor- 
tunity would  be  found  for  departing  privily;  if  such  a 
purpose  were  kept  secret,  they  would  be  better  able  to  im- 
prove such  an  occasion  when  it  came  \     He  knew  too  the 

*  Thtio.  iii.  98.  6.  *  See  above,  p.  65. 

'  Tbac  yii.  48.  i ;  068*  kfupayw  ffipas  i/nj<pi(ofiivovs  fitr^  voKKSn^  r^ 
dvax^pfjciv  TOis  vo\€tdoi9  ttarayyikTCvs  yiyvtaOai*  \a0ttr  ycLp  &¥,  iwdrt 
0oh\oiyTOi  Tovro  wotovtrrts  woXX^  f<r<rop. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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CHAP.  vra.  state  of  the  besi^ed  city.     Badly  as  they  were  off  them- 
The  Hjnr   g^lves,  the  case  of  the  Syraciuans  was  yet  worse.     They 


wone  oflF  were  failing  for  lack  of  money;  they  felt  in  everything 
Moires.  the  change  that  had  come  upon  them  throogh  the  r^iewed 
saperiority  of  Athais  by  sea^.  They  had  to  keep  their 
allies^  to  pay  thdr  mercenaries,  to  keep  up  their  fleet, 
themselves  to  serve  in  the  outposts  of  their  territory;  they 
had  already  sp^it  two  thousand  tsdents,  and  they  owed  a 
debt  besides.  All  this,  trae  or  false,  Nikias  heard  from 
the  men  within  Syracose  who  were  in  correspondoice  with 
I>»Dger  him,  and  who  exhorted  him  not  to  go  away  ^.  He  knew 
people  at  too,  he  said,  the  tonper  of  his  coontrymen';  if  they 
nomc.  went  back  to  Ath^is  without  an  order  of  recall,  their  £ite 
might  be  a  hard  one^.  Their  judges  would  not  be  eye- 
witnesses like  th^nselves,  who  knew  the  real  &cts  of  the 
case.  They  would  be  judged  by  men  liable  to  be  led  astray 
by  every  plausible  spei&er  who  might  choose  to  bring  a 
charge  against  commanders  who  had  &iled  ^  And  the  v^y 
soldiers  who  now  cried  out  most  loudly  about  their  present 
sufferings  would,  when  they  got  back  to  Athens,  be  the 
first  to  chaige  the  generals  with  having  given  up  the 
enterprise  under  the  influence  of  bribes  ^  For  himself 
personally,  he  had  rather,  if  it  need  be,  die  in  some  hour 
of  danger  at  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans,  than  be  put  to 
death  by  his  own  countrymen  unjustly  and  on  a  shameful 

'  TbiMX  TiL  4S.  I ;  iXXm  t€  teai  M  vk4c¥  ^  rau  ^vo^x*^'*"^  ramrl 

*  See  Appendix  XTX. 

'  Tboc.  vu.  4S.  4 ;  iwtffTafuwot  rdt  'ABipvloiv  fv^cii.    See  above,  pp.  aya, 

374- 

*  lb.  3 ;  fl  jJLp  dUmi  in  'Uhptwa  9^  ronrra  e&r  ^Uret^<irrcu,  itcr^  §k^ 

»  lb.;  o*  ToJw  oJTo^  if^ijf€da$ai  T€  W€/i  c^  airrvm  «al  ri  ■fAy^io, 

i£  ^  ^  Txr  «9  Ai^wr  UafiiJJ^,  he  ntintir  ahroin  wtUr^cBou 

*  lb.  4;  T£r  Tf  •o^^rrwr  crparmrmf  iroAAo^  icai  re^  vXWeet  ^^^^  ot  rir 
B<A9w  4n  If  ttawt  Srrn,  Uti^g  Afu»fUron  rJamrrm  ^<4e«««M,  As  W^ 
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charge  *.     So  he  spoke ;  in  his  own  mind  he  still  doubted  chap.  viii. 
and  weighed  the  dangers  on  each  side ;  but  openly  he  gave 
his  vote  for  remaining  where  they  were. 

That  Nikias  judged  his  fellow-citizens  harshly^  far  more 
harshly  than  they  judged  him,  we  have  already  learned  by 
many  signs.    But  on  this  head  we  may  leave  the  special 
counsel  against  him  to  speak  once  more  ^.     D^osthenes 
and  Eurymeddn  at  least  did  not  share  his  fears ;  they  were 
ready  to  go  home  and  run  the  risk.    Demosthenes  argued  Ddmo- 
strongly  against  abiding  where  they  were  even  one  day  propoies  to 
more  \   If  they  must  stay  in  Sicily  till  a  vote  of  recall  had  ^^ 
passed  the  Athenian  assembly  *,  let  them  at  least  leave  the  or  Katand. 
narrow  space  where  they  were  hemmed  in,  and  sail  to  Thapsos 
or  Eatane.    There  they  would  have  the  open  sea  and  all  the 
advantages  which  the  open  sea  gave  to  the  Athenian  tactics  ^. 
There  they  could  carry  on  the  war  by  land^  amd  maintain 
themselves  by  harrying  the  territory  of  the  enemy.     On 
all  these  grounds  Demosthente^  with  Emymeddn  consenting 
to  what  he  said,  gave  his  voice  for  instant  departure.     But  He  and 
Nikias  still  argued  the  other  way.     And  the  advocates  of  ddn^ld 
the  better  reason  gave  way  through  respect  for  his  age  and  ^  ^*'^^- 
character,  feeling  also  that  his  persistency  in  his  conclusion 
might  come  of  some  knowledge  of  &cts  in  which  they  had 
no  shared 

^  Thnc.  yii.  48.  4 ;  o6*ow  fichktirOat  a^6s  y^  .  .  .  M  olffxpi  "^^  ^^^?  '^ 

TovTo  waBitv  UMf .    On  the  sense  of  Ulfft  which  is  oertainly  a  little  awkward, 
see  Arnold's  note. 

'  See  Grote,  vii.  428-431,  specially  p.  430. 

*  Thnc  Tii.  49.  2  ;    ir€pi    fthf  rov    irpo<ncaBi<r$ai  od^  imoHrww  krtU- 

*  lb. ;  c2  8^  ScT  M  ^v^tcit  rijiy  arpar^  ^cv  ^hBtfinikw  yf/tf^yarw^  dXAd 
Tp[ fitly  airroin, 

•  lb. ;  toTj  Tf  Ptwciw  Ik  ««X^7C<  teat  olte  ir  <rT€Fox«/rf?  4  vp6i  r&v  »oX€- 
/iW  fiaXkdw  4<rrt  ro^  dTwros  wonfiawrait  «.r A.  He  goes  on  to  q>eak  of  the 
ijmxotpflCHi  and  MirXc^, 

•  lb. ;  dyriA^Torrof  l\  tow  Viidov,  AcKOf  Tit  teat  fUXkijais  htyhrro,  mt 
&fia  ivivoui  isfi  ri  mi  irXior  clSclt  6  Vtxias  ItrxyfilCfinu. 

Y   2 
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oBAP.Tm.      So  things  were  in  the  Athenian  camp  when  Gylippos 

Gylippos     csime  back  with  the  Peloponnesians  and  Boiotians  who  had 
bnngs  the  -^ 

freth         on  their  way  seen  so  mnch  more  of  the  world  than  they  had 
reckoned  on«   This  considerable  accession  to  the  force  of  the 
besieged  tamed  the  scale  even  in  the  mind  of  Nikias.    His 
colleagaes  again  pointed  ont  that  the  enemy  were  waxing 
stronger,  while  they  themselves  were  daily  waxing  weaker. 
Sickness  was  wearing  away  the  strength  of  the  army. 
Bitterly  tiiey  repoited  that  they  had  yielded  in  the  former 
NikiMooQ- debate^ ;  and  now  Nikias  himself  gave  way.     He  wonld 
p^^^j^  '  not  indeed  openly  prochum  a  retreat ;  but  he  gave  secret 
^^  ^     orders  to  ttie  officers  to  have  everything  ready  to  sail  away 
when  the  signal  should  be  given.    So  fixed  was  his  purpose 
now  to  go  that  he  sent  orders  to  KatanS,  whence  supplies 
had  hitiierto  come,  tiiat  no  more  would  be  needed  ^     Pre- 
sently an  was  ready;  the  final  order  was  given ;  the  ships 
were  manned;  warning  was  given  that  he  who  loitered 
would  be  left  behind'.    The  enemy,  expecting  nothing, 
EolipMof  kept  no  special  watch.     The  fleet  was  on  the  point  of 
IOP.X.,       starting  by  nighty  with  the  lig^t  of  a  full  moon^  when 
8^0413.*^' an  eclipse  of  the  planet  struck  terror  into  every  heart *. 
knowledge     One  of  our  later  guides  remarks  that  in  the  days  of 
inGMoe!  ^^li^  ^^^  DSmosthen^  tiie  nature  of  im  eclipse  of  the 
sun  was  abeady  largely  understood  in  Greece^  but  that  an 

*  Thno.  Tu.  50.  3 ;  firrtftikowrS  rt  wpSrtptm  06M  6paaT6trru, 

*  Thif  appean  from  TbtMydidet,  Tit  6a  a. 

'  lb.  50.  5 ;  v^occvor  in  ^jjUmarro  ^J^ij^mra  bcwkotm  l«  rov  vrporoMtm 
wcun  Koi  «a^a<rircv<&(«r#(u,  ^ror  ns  (TtfftffrQ,  Diod(^ro6  (ziii.  la)  ii  here  verj 
emphatic  and  vivid ;  ^/coTroifi^rimr  d^  tttrmir  rw  arpanjy&r,  ol  crpanSfrai  rd 
^«<^  Ircri^frro  «i2  rdf  rpiif^t  yXyd^tfurrtf,  fptm  rdf  mpaiar  teat  ntfyf/y- 
TciAor  ol  trrpanp/oi  rott  wkfjihrnr,  ^ror  fftf/Mffr^,  fojMs  t6k  kot^  rd  arpor^ 
vf3or  h<rr€p€ti^,  <&t  dwoku/^Oif^/uwcw  rhv  ^^advrorra.  This  it  rarelj  a  piece 
from  Philistoe.  The  higher  critioiam  might  say  that  Thooydidet  and  Philistoa 
copied  from  a  common  ■onvoe,  at  the  words  5rBr  fnf/gffwjf  are  found  in  both. 

*  Pint.  Nik.  a3  ;  dn^r  Irct/ia  rovra  w6rra  Koi  rvw  wokf/iUm  oMit  irapc- 
tfwkaTTfy,  2r<  81)  leat  wpoff^otdnrnnf,  l£^Aiirf r  ^  atk/pnj  rfjf  rwrrdt,  /Uya  Hot 
r^  Nid^  Mat  rww  tfXAair  roTf  iw6  iMUfins  4  dttOi&u/iOMay  ktcwtwXarfiUpois  rd 
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eclipse  of  the  moon  was  still  shrouded  in  mystery  andoHAP.  vni. 

terror.     A  few  philosophers  knew  the  cause;  but  to  the 

mass  of  mankind  the  phsanomenon  seemed  a  direct  and 

fearful  warning  from  the  gods^.    This  is  not  wonderful. 

The  unscientific  mind  still  finds  it  far  easier  to  undarstand 

how  the  moon  can  cast  her  shadow  on  the  sun  than  how 

the  moon  herself  can  be  entangled  in  the  shadow  of  the 

earth.    An  umversal  cry  from  the  whole  armament  called  General 

on  the  generals  to  halt,  and  not  to  set  forth  in  the  teeth  of  ^^  ^  ^' 

such  a  warning  \    Demosthenes  and  Eurymeddn  seem  to 

have  been  silenced.     The  pious  Nikias^  more  anxious  than 

any  other  man  in  the  army,  had  in  this  matter  altogether 

lost  his  usual  good  luck.     He  was  ever  surrounded  byNiklaiand 

prophets,  inheritors  of  the  art  of  Kalchas^     But  somephe^ 

power  friendly  to  Syracuse  had  lately  taken  away  his  skilful  Iom  of  StU- 

prophet  Stilbidds,  and  had  left  him  only  advisers  who  were 

not  such  masters  as  he  of  the  technical  rules  of  their  science. 

Stilbid^  could  have  told  his  patron  that  the  omen  was 

really  a  good  one;  the  withdrawal  of  light  boded  success 

to  those  who  were  seeking  to  escape  by  stealth^.     But  the  Answer  of 

inferior  professors  to  whom  Nikias  had  now  to  listen  told  phttsf^ 

him  to  wait,  perhaps  three  days  only,  perhaps  a  whole 

revolution  of  the  moon.     Till  thrice  nine  days  had  passed,  The  wmy 

to  StftV 

Nikias  forbade  the  question  of  leaving  Syracuse  to  be  even  twenty- 
brought  under  discussion  ^     The  other  generals  seem  to^^®^^' 
have  shared  his  scruples,  at  all  events  they  did  not  oppose 
his  decision®.     Fleet  and  army  lay  for  a  while  inactive. 
The  camp  was  given  up  to  religious  ceremonies ''j  till  a 

'  Plntaioh  goee  on  to  explain  at  some  length.    See  Appendix  XIX. 
'  Thac  TiL  50.  4 ;  *A0rfmioi  ol  mkUovt  kwKfx&f  ixiKtvoif  re^  ffrpaniyo^ 
Mitiuow  wotovfupoi, 
'  JBsch.  Ag.  1 30;  K€9ir6s  8)  fnrpa.r6f»cofns,  ic.rA. 
*  See  Appendix  XIX.  •  See  A^ypendix  XIX. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  la  ;  ijiiwyMdff0rfcai^  icai  ol  wtfi  rhuf  AtffAoc$hnpf  ffvymraBMw 

^  Plat.  Nik.  24;   fwcfioO  9k  mSrrwr  d<^furo9  rSrw  SXXjw  IM  re  itai 
Sitn(urr€v€TO  Ka$4i*€ros  tws  iw^XBor  a^rdis  ol  wo\ifuoi. 
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CHAP.  vin.  Gela ;  while  he  was  there,  a  turn  took  place  in  Akra- 
gantine  politics  which  made  his  further  advance  needless ; 
news  came  that  the  party  in  Akragas  that  was  favourable 
to  Syracuse  had  just  been  driven  out^.  That  was  the 
message  that  Sikanos  had  to  take  back  to  Syracuse.  In 
the  catalogue  of  all  the  cities  and  nations,  Greek  and  bar- 
barian, that  took  part  in  the  last  struggle,  Akragas  is  still 
marked  as  neutral '. 
Forces  At  the  same  time  that  Sikanos  went  on  this  errand  by 

by  Gylip-    sca,  Gylippos  himself  set  forth  on  one  by  land  of  which  a 
P^  good  deal  more  came.    Now  that  the  enterprise  of  DSmo- 

sthen^  had  &iled,  Syracusan  hopes  turned  to  an  attack  on 
the  Athenian  lines,  seemingly  both  on  and  below  the  hill  \ 
To  this  end  Gylippos  set  forth  by  land,  to  collect  what 
force  he  could  in  other  parts  of  Sicily  and  to  come  back  at 
his  head.     With  the  exception  of  Selinous,  we  are  not  told 
what  cities  he  visited ;  but  his  enterprise  was  successful ; 
he  gathered  together  a  large  Sicilian  force  ^,  and  at  Selinous 
he  lighted  on  an  important  contingent  from  Old  Greece  which 
Cominff  of  was  meant  to  have  been  in  Sicily  long  before.     The  troops, 
ponneri^s  Pdoponnesian  and  Boiotian,  that  had  been  sent  from  Tai- 
Mid  Boio-    naron  in  the  merchant-ships  in  the  early  spring  *  had  only 
just  reached  Sicily.     They  were  too  late  for  the  great  work 
on  the  hill ;  the  Boiotians  would  hear  how  great  a  part  in 

OTciXoy,  5vwf  {tway&yoiro  lify  w6Xtw,  tl  ivyairo.    On  Sikftooi,  see  above, 
p.  208. 

*  Thno.  vil.  50.  1 ;  iiyuapr^  rov  *AKpdyayros,  h  NX^  7^^  Sirrof  aincv  In 
1}  ToTf  XvpoKocloii  arixTii  U  <plXM  i(«w*WT^u.  *Ef  iplXta  sounds  odd ;  bat 
the  meaning  is  dear.    I  know  not  whether  anybody  has  improved  the  text. 

•  lb.  58.  I  ;  'Atepofycarrlyan^  ^cvxt^i^tTwy, 

'  lb.  46.  1;  &s  ir  ik'wlBt  &v  Kot  rii  rtlxrj  r&v  'A0}/yaW  atpff<r€i¥  01^ 
IvctSJ)  rd  kv  rats  'EirivoXaiV  otrof  (w4$rj.  The  nse  of  *Ewiwo\ats  shoald  be 
noticed.  The  name  is  daven  westward  with  every  oocnpation  of  ground  on 
the  hill,  dvil  or  military.  In  c.  96.  i  it  took  in  the  then  future  site  of 
the  Athenian  fortifications ;  since  they  were  made,  it  has  retreated  before 
them.  *  lb.  50.  i. 

'  lb. ;  To^  l/r  r^  U*\owoinrfi<rov  rw  ^pos  Ir  rcuV  dXKdety  dwXlrai  dvoara- 
Xhrras,  iu^ucoiihow  dvd  r^r  Ai0^  h  ScXiyovrro.    See  above,  p.  380. 
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the  work  had  been  wrought  by  a  single  contingent  of  their  cbap.  vm. 
own  name.     Their  voyage  from  Tainaron  to  Selinous  had 
been  a  long  and  a  strange  one.     They  had  come  by  way  of 
Libya  and  of  a  good  part  of  Libya.    Whether  through  any  Tbeir 
accident  or  purposely  to  avoid  Athenian  ships  ^,  they  had  ]^J^^ 
sailed  from  Tainaron  to  Kyreng.     The  outpost  of  Hellas  in 
Libya^  the  granddaughter  of  Sparta,  ruled  no  more  by  a 
Battos  or  an  Arkesilas,  joined  the  Dorian  cause.    She  added  Contingeiit 
two  triremes  to  the  fleet,  and  gave  guides  for  the  voyage  ^  ^'^y*"®' 
to  her  allies^.     They  sailed  to  Euesperitai  and  found  its 
Greek  citizens   warring  with  Libyan  enemies.     Such  a 
strife  spoke  yet  more  directly  home  than  the  strife  between 
Syracuse  and  Athens.     Like  the  Normans  at  Salerno^  The  Pelo- 
they  successfully  helped  Hellas  and  Europe  against  the  bar.  ESp^Se"* 
barians  *,  and  then  went  on  their  way  along  the  coast,  clearly  ?^P*"' 
the  neutral  coast  where  Carthage  ruled.      At  the  Punic  They  saU 
town  which  on  Greek  lips  had  become  Neapolis*,  the  future  J^^  JJ®* 
conquest  of  Agathokles  ^,  the   future  colony   of  Rome,  Selinous. 
they  found  the  shortest  passage  from  Africa  to  Sicily. 
From  its  haven  two  days  and  a  night  carried  them  to  the 
coast  of  Selinous  *.     Gladly,  we  may  be  sure,  they  marched 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Spartan  leader.      They  came,  no 
longer,  we  may  now  say,  to  save  Syracuse  from  her  enemies, 
but  to  join  with  the  men  of  Syracuse  in  crushing  her  already 
broken  invaders  beneath  her  already  ransomed  walls. 

'  The  words  dvfvfx^^iToiv  Is  Ai0^v  in  Thuc.  vii.  50  have  been  understood 
in  different  ways.  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  55)  says  **  und,  um  den  Athenem  auszu- 
weiohen,  den  ungewohnlichen  Umweg  fiber  Afrika  und  Selinus  einge- 
sohlagen  hatten."  They  have  also  been  translated,  **  they  had  been 
driyen  to  Libya  by  stress  of  weather.*' 

*  Thuc.  vii.  50.  2  ;  rpt'/jptu  Si/o  kcH  rot)  v\ov  ^€fi6yas. 

*  lb.    See  L*Ystdre  de  li  Normant.  i.  17. 

*  lb.  Here  it  is  N/a  v^Ao  Kapxq^wtcuc^  ifiir6pior.  This  v4a  v6Xis  of  a 
yia  v^Ao  is  like  the  New  New  York  to  be  found  yery  far  west. 

*  Died.  XX.  17. 

*  Thuc.  yii.  50.  2 ;  tOe^  wpus  Xuc€?day  l\dxicrrov  Svocv  ^fi€p&v  mcH  yvicrbs 
w\wy  dWxcc. 
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CHAP.  Tin.      The  coming  of  these  reinforcements  had  an  important  in- 
^^^■^^      flnence  on  the  counsels  of  the  abeady  baffled  invaders.   These 

despond-  ...  . 

encyamong  last  were  indeed  in  evil  casa  They  had  failed;  the  deadening 

qI^         sense  of  failure  had  come  upon  the  whole  army ;  the  general 

feeling  was  to  tarry  no  longer  in  a  place  which  brought 

Sicknefls:    them  nothing  but  ill  luck  ^.     Moreover  the  sickly  season 

was  coming  on,  sickly  indeed  to  those  who  were  encamped 

ihe  manbj  in  the  Syracusan  marshes.    For  there,  between  the  two  walls 

n/Miuo.      ^^^  j^  ^^^  down  from  the  cliff  of  Fusco,  a  large  part  of 

the  army  now  had  their  dwelling'.     Hope  passed  away. 

D^mot-      The  keen  insight  of  D^osthen&t  led  to  the  same  conclusion 

coanai^     ^  ^^  instinct  of  the  soldiers ;   it  was  no  longer  a  time  to 

'•*"•*•      tarry  before  Syracuse.     He  had  seen  two  possible  chances 

of  success ;  he  had  tried  both,  and  both  had  failed  '.     It 

was  time  to  go,  while  the  season  still  allowed  th^n  to  cross 

the  sea,  and  while  their  fleet,  strengthened  by  the  ships 

that  he  had  brought  with  him,  was  still  stronger  than  any 

naval  force  that  could  be  brought  against  it^.     Above 

all,  it  was  not  wise  to  sit  there  before  Syracuse,  wasting 

the  treasure  of  the  conmionwealth  for  nought.    No  Sicilian 

enterprise  could  succeed  while  the  enemies  of  Athens  held 

their  fortified  post  in  Attica,  imd  were  all  but  besieging 

Atiiens  itself  ^     Such  vras  the  counsel  of  the  man  of 

'  nmo.  viL  47. 1 ;  rocr  r<  f^  kwix^ifi/tturo^  Ufpetif  ob  KoropBuStrrts  KtU  rc^ 
^TparUnas  dxfcfiirout  r$  /Mr§.  We  moat  remember  the  older  c^x^  ^^ 
NOdaa. 

*  8ee  Appendix  XVllL 

'  Thne.  tIL  47.  3 ;  Smtp  mU  Zuantnfi^  h  rcb  "EvivoAdlf  SMumrSvrcvtfoi. 

*  lb. ;  IftTf  fn  rd  wiXjoyot  oUt^  rt  w^nuovAu,  KtU  rw  ffrfarwitanut  rtus 
yew  IvtXPoCptfCUf  yavo)  uporciW. 

'  lb.  4 ;  r<At  h  rg  x*^P?  ff^«r  l«iT«x^{orrar.  It  is  bard  to  give  the  foil 
force  of  l«KrcixfC<0rras  in  one  word.  Dekeleia  waa  more  than  a  Spartan 
fortreai  in  Attica,  like  Pyloe  in  Laconia  from  the  Athenian  side.  It  was 
a  distinct  kwrrux^itM  against  Athens  herself.  See  Thno.  L  14a,  and 
Arnold's  note. 

Hm  case  is  not  badly  pat  bj  DiodOroa,  ziiL  la ;  ^d<m»r  alperJirtfem 
f7rai  wp^  AagriWii/ierfcwf  ^^p  rff  worpOof  mu>9vi^*6uw  4  iea0ii/ih^€m  kf  rf 
Xt«cA«f  pofSkp  rfir  xft^U""''^  IvcrcXcir. 
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enterprise  and  daring,  the  man  who  had  brought  back  the  ohap.  vni. 
panoplies  from  Olpai  and  had  made  Pylos  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Sparta.  With  his  judgement  of  common  sense  the 
other  generals  seem  to  have  agreed;  but  they  had  the  chief 
of  their  own  body  to  convince ;  they  had  to  win  over  the 
man  of  delay  and  caution,  the  man  who  shrank  from  every 
risk  that  could  be  avoided.     And  that  was  a  harder  work. 

Things  might  seem  to  have  turned  round  in  a  strange  Opposition 
way,  when  Nikias,  who  had  condemned  the  enterprise  from 
the  beginning,  who  had  been  forced  into  its  command  against 
his  will,  was  the  one  man  who  pleaded  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing the  hopeless  struggle.  So  to  do  was  in  truth  but 
another  fruit  of  the  same  temper.  It  is  said,  and  it  would 
seem  truly,  that  in  the  press  of  battle  it  needs  more  daring 
to  run  away  than  to  push  on.  So  it  was  with  Nikias  now. 
It  needed  daring  and  energy  to  attack  Syracuse ;  it  needed 
daring  and  energy  to  go  away  from  Syracuse.  Nikias, 
when  he  was  stirred  up  to  act,  could  face  death  in  battle 
as  gallantly  as  any  man.  But  he  shrank  from  responsi- 
bility. He  shrank  from  dangers  at  home  which  Demo- 
sthenes and  his  other  colleagues  were  fully  ready  to  meet. 
Dgmosthente  had  once  been  afraid  of  his  countrymen^; 
Eurymedon  had  once  undargone  punishment  at  their  hands  ^ ; 
but  Nikias,  who  had  never  lost  the  favour  of  the  people, 
feared  their  anger  more  than  they.  And  he  was  able  to 
clothe  his  last  form  of  shrinking  from  action  with  a  show 
of  reason.  They  were,  he  allowed,  in  evil  case ;  but  it  Argoment 
would  not  do  openly  to  proclaim  the  fact.  Some  oppor- 
tunity would  be  found  for  departing  privily;  if  such  a 
purpose  were  kept  secret,  they  would  be  better  able  to  im- 
prove such  an  occasion  when  it  came  ^.     He  knew  too  the 

*  Thnc.  iii.  98.  6.  *  See  above,  p.  65. 

*  Tboc  yii.  48.  i ;  eld*  ifupaySn  <r^Ss  rffff^(ofUvovs  lur^  wokka/y  ri^ 
dyaxifffffffiv  tm?  woktfiloit  KararffiKrovs  ylyv€cO<u'  Xa$Hr  ydp  6y,  6ir6r€ 
fiobXoiyrOt  rovro  voimhrrts  «oAA^  ^ffov, 

VOL.  III.  T 
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CHAP.  7III.  state  of  the  besieged  city.     Badly  as  they  were  off  them- 
TheSyra-   gelves,  the  case  of  the  Syracosans  was  yet  worse.     They 
worse  off    were  failing  for  lack  of  money;  they  felt  in  everything 
selves.        the  change  that  had  come  upon  them  through  the  renewed 
superiority  of  Athens  by  sea^.     They  had  to  keep  their 
allies^  to  pay  their  mercenaries,  to  keep  up  their  fleet, 
themselves  to  serve  in  the  outposts  of  their  territory;  they 
had  already  spent  two  thousand  talents,  and  they  owed  a 
debt  besides.     All  this,  true  or  false,  Nikias  heard  from 
the  men  within  Syracuse  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
l>aDger      him,  and  who  exhorted  him  not  to  go  away  ^.     He  knew 
people  at    too,  he  said,  the  temper  of  his  countrymen^;    if  they 
**'"®'         went  back  to  Athens  without  an  order  of  recall,  their  fate 
might  be  a  hard  one*.     Their  judges  would  not  be  eye- 
witnesses like  themselves,  who  knew  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.   They  would  be  judged  by  men  liable  to  be  led  astray 
by  every  plausible  speaker  who  might  choose  to  bring  a 
charge  against  commanders  who  had  &iled  ^   And  the  very 
soldiers  who  now  cried  out  most  loudly  about  their  present 
sufferings  would,  when  they  got  back  to  Athens,  be  the 
first  to  charge  the  generals  with  having  given  up  the 
enterprise  under  the  influence  of  bribes'.     For  himself 
personally,  he  had  rather,  if  it  need  be,  die  in  some  hour 
of  danger  at  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans,  than  be  put  to 
death  by  his  own  countrymen  unjustly  and  on  a  shameful 

*  Thuo.  Til.  48.  I ;  iXXcat  rt  not  M  w\4cv  Ifitf  ToTt  &««i^o(raaif  waval 

*  See  Appendix  XIX. 

'  Thoc.  vii.  48. 4 ;  imffrdntrot  rcU  'AtfipaW  <piHrus.  See  above,  pp.  372, 
274. 

*  lb.  3 ;  f S  ydp  cld^rcu  6n  'hOrpmoi  a^Sf¥  rwra  ohie  dwodi^orrat,  £ot<  /i^ 

'  lb. ;  06  Tc^  a{nc^  tfnf<fHHa$ai  r<  wtpi  a<pS9W  ainw  koX  r^  vpdyfMTO, 
&aw€p  mt  airdi,  dpSnmu  «o2  oOk  AkKuv  hnnfi/f<ru  dtco^camMs  ytwatirOai,  dxX 
l^  Snf  6m  Tis  <S  X^7«trr  liafi&Kkoit  l«  ro6rw  aimAn  vda^cSai, 

*  lb.  4 ;  rSf¥  TC  9ap6irro»  ffrpaneorSfy  iroXXo^  teat  rein  irXf/ovr  1^,  ot  w^ 
0oQffty  in  iv  pivots  Srrft,  iicua^  A^ofUvovt  riMtDrna  fio^atoBait  &s  ifw6 
X/njf»6rw¥  KaTawpo96rr€S  ol  ffrpaniydl  dv^XtfoK. 
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charge^.     So  he  spoke;  in  his  own  mind  he  still  doubted  chap.  vm. 
and  weighed  the  dangers  on  each  side ;  bnt  openly  he  gave 
his  vote  for  remaining  where  they  were. 

That  Nikias  judged  his  fellow-citizens  harshly,  far  more 
harshly  than  they  judged  him,  we  have  already  learned  by 
many  signs.     But  on  this  head  we  may  leave  the  special 
counsel  against  him  to  speak  once  more^     D^osthen^ 
and  Eurymeddn  at  least  did  not  share  his  fears ;  they  were 
ready  to  go  home  and  run  the  risk.     Demosthenes  argued  Ddmo- 
strongly  against  abiding  where  they  were  even  one  day  propoMs  to 
more^.   K  they  must  stay  in  Sicily  till  a  vote  of  recall  had  ^^Lj^ 
passed  the  Athenian  assembly  ^^  let  them  at  least  leave  the  or  KktonS. 
narrow  space  where  they  were  hemmed  in,  and  sail  to  Thapsos 
or  Eatang.    There  they  would  have  the  open  sea  and  all  the 
advantages  which  the  open  sea  gave  to  the  Athenian  tactics  ^. 
There  they  could  carry  on  the  war  by  land^  amd  maintain 
themselves  by  harrying  the  territory  of  the  enemy.     On 
all  these  grounds  DSmosthente,  with  Eurymeddn  consenting 
to  what  he  said^  gave  his  voice  for  instant  departure.     But  He  and 
Nikias  still  argued  the  other  way.     And  the  advocates  of  d^^^d 
the  better  reason  gave  way  through  respect  for  his  age  and  ^  ^*^°"- 
character,  feeling  also  that  his  persistency  in  his  conclusion 
might  come  of  some  knowledge  of  &ct6  in  which  they  had 
no  share  •. 

^  Thuc.  yii.  48.  4 ;  o^/rovr  M\t<rOfu  a{n6s  7c  .  .  .  I«2  tdffxp^  '''<  <^^^?  '^ 

rovTo  9a0Hy  ISiif,    On  the  sense  of  liU^  which  is  certainly  a  little  awkward, 
see  Arnold's  note. 

*  See  Grote,  vii.  428-431,  specially  p.  430. 

'  Thnc.  yii.  49.  2  ;    wtpl    iihf  roO    wpoffnaB^aOat  o^  dmnrow  htbl- 

XCTO. 

*  lb. ;  ffl  d^  dec  fjiil  dvd^ccv  r^  or^ridr  Sww  'ABrp^aionf  ifnppiefuros,  ikXa 

*  lb. ;  T(uV  rff  ¥auct¥  kv  wtk&yH  ml  ohic  ht  ara^oxofpiif  If  wp^s  r&v  «oA€- 
fiian^  fiaXX6v  loTi  robs  drfSn^as  trod^troKroi,  M.r.\.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
dvax»p^iT€ts  and  iMwXovs. 

*  lb. ;  dvriX^Torrof  Hi  rov  Nixioo,  Stofos  ns  teal  fUXkifffif  Ivry^cro,  mt 
&fta  i96roia  ixtf  ri  mX  wkiov  ttdtLt  6  Vncias  ItrxypiCifrm. 

T   2 
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CHAP.  Tm.      So  things  were  in  the  Athenian  camp  when  Gylippos 

Gylippos     eame  back  with  the  Peloponnesians  and  Boiotians  who  had 

Dnngs  the 

freth  on  their  way  seen  so  much  more  of  the  world  than  they  had 

^       reckoned  on«   This  considerable  accession  to  the  force  of  the 
besieged  tamed  the  scale  even  in  the  mind  of  Nikias.    His 
oolleagaes  again  pointed  out  that  the  enemy  were  waxing 
stronger,  while  they  themselves  were  daily  waxing  weaker. 
Sickness  was  wearing  away  the  strength  of  the  army. 
Bitterly  they  repoited  that  they  had  pelded  in  the  former 
NikiMooQ-  debate^ ;  and  now  Nikias  himself  gave  way.     He  wonld 
p^^^jj^  '  not  indeed  openly  prochum  a  retreat ;  but  he  gave  secret 
tioiui  for     orders  to  the  officers  to  have  everything  ready  to  sail  away 
when  the  signal  should  be  given.    So  fixed  was  his  purpose 
now  to  go  that  he  sent  orders  to  KatanS,  whence  supplies 
had  hitherto  come,  tiiat  no  more  would  be  needed  K     Pre- 
sently an  was  ready;  the  final  order  was  given ;  the  ships 
were  manned;  warning  was  given  that  he  who  loitered 
would  be  left  behind'.     The  enemy,  expecting  nothing, 
EolipMof  kept  no  special  watch.     The  fleet  was  on  the  point  of 
IOP.X.,      starting  by  nighty  with  ike  light  of  a  full  moon^  when 
8^0413.*^' an  eclipse  of  the  planet  struck  terror  into  every  heart \ 
knowledge     One  of  our  later  guides  remarks  that  in  the  days  of 
inGrJeoe!  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  the  nature  of  im  eclipse  of  the 
sun  was  already  largely  understood  in  Greece^  but  that  an 

*  Thao.  tH.  5a  3 ;  fi€T€/Ukoi^6  rt  wp6r€ptm  96m  danun^rts. 

*  Thif  appean  from  Thooydides,  Til.  6a  a. 

*  lb.  50.  3 ;  «^ocr«or  At  4d6rayro  iA/X^rora  IvvAovf  I«  tov  ffrpaTow49ov 
voo'i  Kol  «a^a<rircv<&(«r#(u,  ^ror  ns  <rfiftffrQ,  Diod(^ro6  (ziii.  is)  if  here  very 
emphaiio  and  yivid  ;  d/coTrovfi^rimr  d^  (Krrofr  rw  arparrffStw,  dt  trrpanSmu  rd 

TciAor  ol  trTparriyol  rots  wXJi$€<rt¥,  Jroi'  frtj/Mfp^,  fUfMf  r&¥  kot^  rh  crparh- 
w€9€¥  ^OTc^iW,  its  dwo\€t^$ifff6/itwoif  rhv  ^^aSvrorra.  This  is  snrelj  %  piece 
from  Philistofl.  Hie  higher  criticism  might  say  that  Thaoydides  and  Philistoi 
copied  from,  a  oommoo  sonroe,  a*  the  words  5rBr  cvfftfprjf  are  found  in  both. 

*  Pint.  Nik.  33 ;  dn^v  irot/M  ravra  w6»rra  icat  rSn^  wK€ftUfy  Mth  irapc- 
iffikaTTfy,  i,T€  Ml  Kot  wpoaZoHinmfv,  k^iXgww  ^  a€kffnj  r^f  vwct6s^  fUya,  Uos 
r^  Nidif  gat  Twr  dXA«r  rms  inrb  dwttfilm  4  ^iffiicu/ioyka  kmtivXrjyfUvois  rd 
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eclipse  of  the  moon  was  still  shrouded  in  mystery  andoHAP.  ym. 

terror.    A  few  philosophers  knew  the  cause;  but  to  the 

mass  of  mankind  the  phsBUomenon  seemed  a  direct  and 

fearful  warning  from  the  gods^.     This  is  not  wonderful. 

The  unscientific  mind  still  finds  it  far  easier  to  understand 

how  the  moon  can  cast  her  shadow  on  the  sun  than  how 

the  moon  herself  can  be  entangled  in  tiie  shadow  of  the 

earth.    An  universal  cry  from  the  whole  armament  called  General 

on  the  generals  to  halt,  and  not  to  set  forth  in  the  teeth  of  ^^  ^  ^' 

such  a  warning  K    Demostiienes  and  Eurymeddn  seem  to 

have  been  silenced.    The  pious  Nikias^  more  anxious  than 

any  other  man  in  the  army,  had  in  this  matter  altogether 

lost  his  usual  good  luck.     He  was  ever  surrounded  by  NiIom  and 

prophets,  inheritors  of  the  art  of  Kalchas^     But  somCpJ*^^ 

power  friendly  to  Syracuse  had  lately  taken  away  his  skilful  Iom  of  Stil- 

prophet  Stilbidds,  and  had  left  him  only  advisers  who  were 

not  such  masters  as  he  of  the  technical  rules  of  their  science. 

Stilbid^  could  have  told  his  patron  that  the  omen  was 

really  a  good  one;  the  withdrawal  of  light  boded  success 

to  those  who  were  seeking  to  escape  by  stealth^.    But  the  Answer  of 

inferior  professors  to  whom  Nikias  had  now  to  listen  told  phttsT^ 

him  to  wait,  perhaps  three  days  only,  perhaps  a  whole 

revolution  of  the  moon.     Till  thrice  nine  days  had  passed.  The  army 

to  stay 
Nikias  forbade  the  question  of  leaving  Syracuse  to  be  even  twenty- 
brought  under  discussion^.     The  other  generals  seem  to^^^^^^"* 
have  shared  his  scruples,  at  all  events  they  did  not  oppose 
his  decision®.     Fleet  and  army  lay  for  a  while  inactive. 
The  camp  was  given  up  to  religious  ceremonies ''j  till  a 

^  Plutarch  goes  on  to  explain  at  some  length.    See  Appendix  XIX. 

'  Thuc  Tii  50.  4 ;  *A0rjpmbi  <A  wXdmn  IvMrxciV  litiKmtw  ro^  arparriyo^ 

'  .^Bsch.  Ag.  1 30;  ie§9ir6s  8)  <rrpa!r6tia¥ra,  «.rA. 

«  See  Appendix  XIX.  •  See  Aiqpendix  XIX. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  12  ;  i^iwyiidff0rf<rca^  icai  ol  w€fi  rdr  AtffuxrOhnp^  <rvyKara04<r$<u 

^  Pint.  Nik.  24;   itutpoG  9k  mSrrwr  A(^furos  rw  HXXont  iM  ts  itai 
8«/iayrcvf70  m^/icvos  Ufs  iw^XBov  a^roTf  ol  wo\ifuou 
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cHAF.  ym.  fierce  attack  by  land  and  sea  brought  Nikias  himself  back 
to  thoughts  of  the  living  world  around  him. 

Effects  of        The  doom  of  the  invading  armament  had  been  pro- 

and^el^  nounced  by  its  own  chief.      The   overshadowing  of  the 

moon  wrought  deliverance  for  Syracuse.     The  city  could 

now  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  jeopardy.     The  news,  brought 

in^  it   is    said,   by  deserters^,  that   the  Athenians  had 

first  made  up  their  minds  to  go  away,  and  then,  under 

the  influence  of  a  religious  scruple,  had  made  up  their 

minds  to  tarry,  was  news  of  joy  and  high  hope  in  Syra- 

Atheniftn    cusc.     The  purpose  of  sailing  away  stealthily  was  a  dis- 

ofde^t^   tinct  practical   confession  on  the   part  of  the   invaders 

that  their  strength  and  their  hopes  were  gone,  that  all 

Danger  of  chance  of  their  taking  Syracuse  had  passed  away  \    The 

tling  eLe-   danger  now  was  lest  they  should  settle  themselves  in  some 

where  in     other  part  of  Sicily,  and  thence  carry  on  a  wearing  war 

against  Syracuse  ^     The  hopes  of   the  Syracusans  and 

their  allies  rose  higher  than  ever.     They  had  escaped  the 

immediate  dangers  of  the  siege;  the  work  now  was  to 

hinder  the  other  dangers  which  might  arise  out  of  the 

Syraonwn   failure  of  the  besiegers.    They  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 

^^  '        and  be  dangerous  elsewhere;  they  must  be  smitten  where 

they  were,  by  land  and  by  sea,  on  the  waters  and  on  the 

A  sea-fight  soil  of  Syracuse.     They  must  be  forced  to  a  sea-fight  as 

^^   '    soon  as  may  be ;  they  must  be  overthrown  on  their  own 

element,  and  not  be  allowed  to  sail  away  to  the  shelter  of 

Naxos  or  EatanS.     Nikias  was  still  keeping  his  month  of 

sacrifice  and  divination ;  so  the  Syracusans  could  afford 

some  days  of  preparation  before  they  led  their  ships  to  the 

*  Diod.  ziil.  13;  sapd  rivw  ainoii6Kw  9v$6/i€i^<H. 

•  Thac.  vii.  51.  i ;  &i  teal  ainSn^  icareyimieAT^fP  ffifi  /ofKlri  Kptiaa6rMf 
4yai  a^w  ft^Tt  rats  yavol  ftfyrt  rf  «*<(?,  oi  ydp  /b'  rdv  imrXow  kwtfiov- 
\€wr«u, 

'lb.;   Koi  dfia  od  fiovkSfJunn  a^oin  dkXo<r4  woi  r^s  SuetXlas  mx^cCo- 
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attack  ^     When  all  was  ready^  the  first  attack  was  made  chap.  vm. 
by  land  on  the  Athenian  wall,  clearly  on  the  outer  side,  by  ^'*^V" 
the  horsemen  and  others  from  the  Oljnoipieion  ^.     Here  we  nian  waU. 
come  to  one  of  the  very  few  moments  in  the  whole  story  ^**™ 
of  the  invasion  when  the  Athenian  horsemen  whose  lack 
Nikias  had  found  so  useful  an  excuse  for  delay  really 
appear  among  our  actors.     Parties  of  both  horsemen  and 
heavy-armed  sallied  from  posterns  in  the  wall,  only  to  be 
put  to  flight  and  chased  by  the  horse  of  Syracuse.    In  that 
swampy  ground  the  solid  path  was  narrow,  and  so  was  the 
entrance  to  the  Athenian  camp.     Most  of  the  foot  escaped;  Defeat  of 
but  of  the  knights  of  Athens,  the  high-bom  comrades  of  j^  ^onie- 
Alkibiad^,  seventy,  if  they  did  not  perish  themselves,  at  ™^' 
least  left  their  horses  to  become,  by  an  odd  irony  of  &te, 
the  spoil  of  the  Syracusans  \ 

The  work  of  the  next  day  was  more  serious.    An  attack  Sea-fight  in 
was  again  made  on  the  walls ;  but  the  chief  scene  of  action  Harbom^.^ 
was  by  sea*.    The  Syracusans  had  for  a  while,  ever  since  September 
the  coming  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymeddn,  shrunk  from 
any  naval  encounters.     They  dreaded  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  invaders,  strengthened  as  they  were  by  the  new- 
comers ^.    But  now,  under  the  influence  of  their  rising  hope, 
they  shook  oflE  all  fears.     Seventy-six  ships  of  Syracuse 

'  Thno.  yii.  51.  a;  r^s  olr  pavs  IvX-tipow,  itaX  dy€W(ipShrro  ^fUpas  ttrai 
alrois  i^Kow  l/mved  cfycu. 

*  lb. ;  Ivcift^  8i  tcatp!^  ijr,  t$  fi^r  wporfpalif  wpbf  rd  rtlxtj  rw  *A0rjvaiejv 

'  lb.;  aicffs  8i  irrcv^s  riji  kir69ov  ol  *hBrpnuoi  twvovs  re  kfiiofti^/eoirra 
dvoAA6a<ri  tcai  tSjw  tuXirw  o\t  iroKKchi.  I  suppose  that  this  odd  phrase, 
whatever  exact  form  we  give  to  the  verb,  takes  in  both  the  death  of  the 
riders  and  the  o^ore  of  the  horses.  So  Holm,  ii.  56 ;  '*  70  Athenitohe 
Reiter  kamen  bei  einen  Aosfalle  nm.'* 

*  lb.  5a.  I ;  tJ  8*  inTTipaiif  reus  re  pavciv  i/cirX4ov<nv,  ovaats  t(  ifoi  ifiihftff- 
ie6vra  ital  r{)  irf (i^  &iia  vpds  rd  Ttlxrj  kx^pwy.  So  Plut.  Nik.  24 ;  r^r  ftiv 
irc(^  rd  Tc/x*?  ^  f^  arpaT6w€9w  airrSop  woXiopKovrrts,  rms  i^  paval  ip&kXj^ 
r6v  kifUya  n€piXafifidycvr€s. 

'  lb.  55.  I ;  wp6T€pov  y^  I^o/Sovkto  tAj  /Atrd  rov  A3jfioc$iyovs  vavs 
iw€\0obeat. 
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GHAP.  Tin.  and  her  allies  were  maimed  and  sailed  forth  to  battle. 
Order  of     Eighty-six  Athenian  ships  came  forth  to  meet  them.   Eury- 
eftch  side,    meddn  commanded  the  right  wing  to  the  south  side  of  the 
harbour.     Against  him  was  posted  the  Syracusan  Agath- 
archos.    To  the  north  the  Athenian  left  wing  was  led  by 
Euthydemos,  to  meet  Sikanoe  on  the  Syracusan  right. 
The  centre  was  held  on  the  Athenian  side  by  Menandros, 
on  the  Syracusan  by  the  Corinthian  Python  ^.     Gylippos 
stayed  on  land;    it  was  doubtless  the  calling  of   Demo- 
sthenes to  guard  against  him.    The  Athenian  fleet  had  the 
greater  number  of  ships ;  their  line  therefore  outstretched 
the  Syracusans  to  the  souths  and  Eurymeddn  sought  to 
practise  the  &yourite  Athenian  tactic  of  taking  the  enemy 
in  flank.     To  this  end  he  led  his  ships  into  the  bay  of 
Daskon,  where  the  land  was  held  by  the  Syracusans,  that 
is  by  the  garrison  of  Polichna.     Meanwhile  the  Athenian 
centre  under  Menandros  had  given  way  before  the  skilful 
seamanship  of  Python.      Two   Syracusan  divisions  were 
thus  able  to  unite  against  Eurymedon.     In  the  narrow 
space  of  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Great  Harbour  there 
Defeat  and  was  no  room  for  Athenian  manoeuvres;  Eurymeddn  was 
Euryme-     driven  to  the  hostile  shore^  where  he  was  slain^  and  seven 
<^^"-  of  his  ships  were  sunk.     The  waters  of  Syracuse  had  swept 

away  another  Athenian  general  not  very  &r  from  the  spot 
General  where  Lamachos  had  fallen  in  the  strife  by  land.  When 
the^the-  ^^^  news  of  the  Syracusan  success^  the  news  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders^  spread  through  the 
Syracusan  fleet,  its  whole  force  pressed  on  the  Athenian  left 
under  Euthydemos.  They  gave  way  and  were  driven  to 
the  shore.  They  failed  to  reach  that  part  of  it  which  was 
protected  by  their  walls  and  palisade ;  they  were  chased  to 
the  muddy  shore  and  the  shallow  waters  between  it  and  the 
promontory  of  Dask6n  *. 

*  Thac.  vii.  52.  9 ;  Diod.  ziii.  13.    See  Appendix  XX. 
'  See  Appendix  XX. 
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It  is  dangerous  to  assume  that  the  state  of  the  coast  chap.  vm. 
then  was  exactly  what  it  is  now.   In  this  part,  as  elsewhere,  ^^*^ 
the  sea  has  most  likely  encroached  on  the  land.     But  the 
story  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  then,  as  now,  a  certain 
space  of  more  firm  ground  betweai  the  mud  of  the  shore 
and  the  swamp  of  Lysimeleia,  and  it  would  further  appear 
that  a  mole  or  causeway  had  been  carried  along  it.     Of  The  mole, 
this  mole,  so  far  as  it  lay  outside  the  Ath^iian  lines,  the 
Syracusans  had  possession  ^.    It  was  to  this  piece  of  hostile 
shore  that  the  Athenian  ships  had  been  driven  in  the  battle. 
Oylippos  therefore,  who  had  been  watching  the  sea-fight  Gylippoe 
from  the  shore,  led  a  detachment  along  the  mole,  in  order  blok^ythe 
to  cut  down  any  of  the  Athenians  who  should  try  to  land  EtnMcww. 
bom  the  ships  and  further  to  protect  the  Syracusans  in 
dragging  the  Athenian  ships  to  shore  ^.     But  they  were 
met  by  a  watchful  enemy.     The  Etruscan  war-shout '  was 
heard  beside  the  waters  of  Syracuse  as  a  shout  of  victory 
over  Syracusans  and  Lacedsemonians.    The  barbarian  allies 
of  Athens  had  been  planted  as  a  guard  on  this  side,  and  they 
did  their  duty  well.   They  pressed  forward  and  charged  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  party  of  Gylippos,  who  were  ad- 
vancing in  no  good  order ;   they  put  them  to  flight  and 
drove  them  off  the  causeway  into  the  marsh  ^.    Oylippos 
himself  was  somehow  saved  from  an  end  which  would  have 
been  less  heroic  than  that  of  Lamachos  or  Eurymeddn.  The 

*  Thoc.  yU.  53.  2.    On  Uiis  xn^^  see  Appendix  XYIII. 

'  lb.  I ;  ^/wr  rdt  poSts  rwr  woKtfdui^  rue»/Uwas  KtU  1^  r&tf  aravpoffi&TW¥ 
KOjt  Tov  iavTW  trrparoiriZcv  icartu^pofUvas,  $ov\6/A€ros  Steupdtlptiv  ro^ 
iicPaipovras  mt  rets  yovs  pqo¥  roin  XvpOMOixtovs  <i^Xircir  rijs  yrjs<pi\ias  oii(T7js, 
That  18  the  ground  Bonth-weet  of  the  outer  Athenian  waU.  All  that  was 
1^  Twr  artwpoffi&rwf  Mat  rov  *ABr/¥aiuw  mpammiZov  wae  7$  ^ikia  to  the 
SyiaousanB. 

'  See  aboire,  p.  228. 

*  Thuc.  viL  55.  2  ;  4Ni2  o^o^  61  Tvpatp^ol  (0^01  70^  hpvXjaxrcov  rots  'A9ff- 
poiois  rairrji),  bpinrr^s  drdtmn  vpoa^p^pofUyovs,  ivtKfiarfiriaarrtt  KtU  itpoffv^- 
c6rr€i  roii  vp^ots  rpimovci  ml  kafiiXKowiiv  ki  r^  Xifomiv  rijif  AvffifUXuar 
tcaXov/Urrp^,  We  are  thankful  for  this  bit  of  topography  and  local  nomen- 
clature.  See  Yol.  i.  p.  360. 
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CHAP.  vm.  fight  had  begun;  other  bodies  of  men  on  both  sides  pressed 

Battle  by    to  share  in  it.     It  became  an  Homeric  battle  by  the  ships^ 

'^    the   Syracosans  striving  to   seize    them,   the    Athenians 

striving  to  save  them  from  their  hands.     The  invaders  had 

the  better.   The  Syracusans  were  driven  back,  though  with 

no  great  slaughter,  and  the  Athenians  were  able  to  save 

the  more  part  of  their  ships  and  to  bring  them  within  the 

shelter  of  their  own  lines  ^.     Eighteen  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  Syracusans,  and  their  crews  were  put  to  death; 

but  one  more  device  that  was  tried  against  the  rest  of  the 

Fulnre  of  Athenian  fleet  was  baffled.     Sikanos,  whose  division  must 

bum  Se^  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  ^^^  closely  engaged  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

Athenian    struggle,  sought  to  destroy  the  rescued  ships  by  fire.     He 

caused  an  old  merchant-ship  to  be  filled  with  branches  and 

torches ;  fire  was  set  to  it,  and,  the  wind  being  favourable 

to  his  purpose,  the  blazing  mass  was  left  to  drift  towards 

the  Athenian  ships  ^.     Sikanos  hardly  ran  the  same  per« 

sonal  risk  as   Constantine  Kanares  in  his  more   famous 

exploit,  and  the  Syracusan  was  less  successful  against  the 

Athenian  than  the  Psariot  was  against  the  Turk.      The 

Athenians  found  means  both  to  keep  the  burning  vessel 

off  and  to  put  out  the  flames  ^.     They  thus  escaped  this 

last  danger ;  but  the  burning  of  the  whole  Athenian  fleet 

would  hardly  have  been  a  heavier  blow  than  the  doom  that 

was  in  store  for  them. 

The  tro-         After  the  fighting  of  these  two  days  each  side  set  up  its 

^  ^'        trophy.      Each  side  had  a  formal  right  to  do  so.      The 

Syracusans  set  up  theirs  for  the  sea-fight  and  for  the 

fighting  under  the  walls  of  the  day  before.   The  Athenians 

set  up  theirs  for  the  driving  back  of  Gylippos  on  the  second 

*  Thuc.  vii.  53.  3 ;  ol  'ABrpfotot  . , ,  ,  r^s  pom  rds  wo?JJLs  9t4<raHr6y  tc  koI 
(vKf/yarfCV  icotA  t6  arpar6wthw. 

'  lb.  3,  4.  Dloddron  (ziii.  13)  tappUee  the  name  of  Sikanos.  See 
Appendix  XX. 

'  Thuo.  vii.  53.  4  ;  iarrtiAfixa^ooyro  <r0€ffrjfHa  tcwXtipara, 
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day.     Bat  the  setting  up  of  an  Athenian  trophy  was  a  ohap.  vm. 
mere  form ;  it  was  ahnost  a  mockery.     It  must  have  been 
set  up  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  a  piece  of  traditional  and 
religious  usage  which  the  scrupulous  conscience  of  Nikias 
could  not  neglect.     The  Athenians  were  utterly  broken  in  Deepond- 
spirit.    They  repented  that  they  had  ever  come  to  Sicily  ^ ;  ^f  the 
their  hopes  had  failed  them ;  their  special  craft  had  failed  -A^*^«'»»^*'- 
them ;  they  were  beaten,  as  they  had  never  looked  to  be  Effect  of 
beaten,  on  their  own  element,  on  the  sea  which  they  held  to  g^ 
be  part  of  the  Athenian  dominion.   In  other  wars  they  had 
been  able  to  appeal  to  the  political  feelings  of  some  party  in 
the  city  against  which  they  had  been  warring.     But  Alki-  No  hope  of 
biades  had  indeed  led  them  astray  when  he  told  them  that  in  Syra- 
Sicily  would  be  an  easy  conquest,  because  no  man  in  Sicily  ^"'®* 
cared  for  the  city  which  might  be  his  own  dwelling-place, 
but  which  had  seldom   been   the  dwelling-place  of  his 
fathers^.     In  Syracuse  Athens  had  met  her  match.     It 
was  not  merely  that  Syracuse  was  a  great  and  a  mighty 
city,  rich  in  ships  and  horses.   She  was  something  greater;' 
democracy  was  pitted  against  democracy ;    men  felt  in  Democracy 
Syracuse,  no  less  than  in  Athens,  the  full  strength  of  that  a^ocracy. 
binding  and  ennobling  spirit  which  makes  every  man  in 
a  free  city  strive  for  the  welfare  of  his  city  as  for  his  own  ^. 
No  chance  was  there  here,  as  Athens  had  found  in  Old 
Megara^  and  elsewhere,  as  she  had  found  in  Katane^,  of 
a  revolution  within  the  city  which  might  bring  a  party 

^  Thuo.  Tii  55.  I ;  ol  *A9rpmtoi  iv  rrcvrl  9^  ifivfiias  ^caw,  teat  6  vap6koyos 
airois  fiiyas  ^v,  iroKh  8^  fui(aty  in  t^j  arpartias  6  fierAfifXos, 

•  See  above,  p.  97. 

'  Thuc.  vii.  55.  3  ;  wSkfffi  y^p  ra^cus  /i6yau  {jirj  6fUHorp6iroif  4ircX^orrcs^ 
drj/iOKparov/Jtiyais  re  &<TV€p  xal  airol,  icat  yaSs  /eai  tmrovs  teal  /jttyi$rf 
lx<t^a<f.  The  form  of  words  takes  in  the  Sikeliot  cities  generally;  but  the 
reference  mast  be  mainly  or  wholly  to  Syracuse.  I  am  not  called  on  to 
dispute  aboat  fuy4$rj ;  but  it  does  not  badly  express  fityaXow^its  Xvpd- 
Kovccu,     Cf.  yiii.  96.  5. 

*  See  Thuc.  iv.  66. 
'  See  aboye,  p.  151. 
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CHAP.  vm.  favourable  to  Athens  to  the  chief  place  in  Syracuse  ^.  Sur- 
render to  the  invaders  had  once  been  thought  of  in  a  moment 
of  despair^  as  a  way  of  saving  mere  life,  when  all  beyond 
mere  life  seemed  to  have  become  hopeless.  Now  that  those 
dark  days  had  passed  away,  there  was  no  hope  for  Athens 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  which  she  no  longer  besieged. 
A  few  traitors  or  strangers  mighty  from  whatever  motive^ 
still  parley  with  Nikias ;  but  from  any  acknowledged  class 
or  party  among  the  Syracusan  people  Athens  had  nothing 
to  look  for  but  the  vengeance  which  comes  on  an  aggressor 
when  his  schemes  of  aggression  have  broken  down.  Gloomy 
indeed  must  have  been  the  rite  which  commemorated  the 
last  shadow  of  Athenian  success  on  the  waters  or  on  the 
shore  of  the  Syracusan  harbour. 
Feelings  With  other  feelings  from  theirs  did  the  victorious  Syra- 
008^^^^^  cusans  and  allies  sail,  as  in  triumph,  round  the  haven  which 
they  again  felt  to  be  their  own  '.  With  other  feelings  did 
they  dedicate  their  trophies  to  the  gods  who  had  fought 
for  Syracuse.  Their  trophies  were  trophies  of  successes 
already  won,  and  they  were  omens  of  successes  still  in  store. 
8yractue  The  strength  of  the  invader  was  broken;  his  pride  was 
theinya-^    humbled;  but  he  was  still  dangerous  to  Syracuse  and  to 

^^u*?i^  all  Hellas.     The  work  still  left  to  be  done  was  to  crush 
cnuhed. 

him  utterly.  The  men  of  Syracuse  fought  no  more  for  the 
safety  of  their  ciiy.  That  was  ahready  saved  ^;  no  one 
now  feared  lest  Syracuse  should  become  a  tribute-paying 
ally  of  Athens ;  no  one  feared  lest  the  deeds  of  Melos  and 
Ski6nd  should  be  wrought  again  in  the  streets  of  Ortygia 
and  Achradina.  But  the  aggressor  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  forth  to  carry  on  the  war  elsewhere ;  nor  must  he — 
for  vengeance  had  a  voice  as  well  as  prudence — be  allowed 

*  Thno.  yii.  55.  3  ;  od9v¥dfMfOihr*peyM€Tvo(h^Uwofin4asTifUTafiok^T6 
^6/^pw  ah'ott, 

*  lb.  56.  I ;  oi  «i  Xvpandcioi  t6w  t€  Xi/i4ya  Mifs  wapiwktot^  AMn.    Seo 
Qrote't  note,  vii.  437. 

*  Jh.2;  oiydp  wtpi  rw  aitrol  awe^ai  /tUct^  In  l«fUXf«ar  kwoumrro. 
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to  escape  the  dne  reward  of  his  deeds.    Athens  and  the  chap.  vni. 

accomplices  of  Athens  ^  must  be  smitten  by  land  and  sea  ^^ 

on  the  land  and  the  sea  of  Syracose.     They  most  be  so 

smitten  that  they  could  no  longer  do  damage  to  Syracuse 

or  to  any  other  city  of  Hellas. 

For  we  must  ever  remember  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  General 

of  Syracuse^  in  the  eyes  of  the  mass  of  Oreeks  throughout  ore^ 

the  world,  it  was  the  common  cause  of  Hellas  that  was  at  ^^y*>^ 

Atheoi. 

stake.  The  tyrant  city  *  which  took  tribute  from  a  thousand 
commonwealths  once  as  free  as  herself^,  the  city  whose 
restless  aggressions  kept  every  Greek  commonwealth  in  ieaa 
lest  its  own  day  might  be  coming  next^  must  be  for  ever 
shorn  of  her  power  of  mischief.  The  enemy  was  delivered  Great  pod- 
into  their  hands^  into  the  hands  of  Syracuse  and  hersynM^use. 
allies,  with  Syracuse  standing  forth  in  front  of  the  whole 
company.  To  help  in  such  a  work^  to  be  the  leader  in  such 
a  work^  would  indeed  be  glory  for  her  among  the  whole 
Hellenic  folk.  Her  place  in  the  worlds  her  strength  and 
her  fame^  would  be  high  indeed^  when  she^  the  colonial  ciiy 
planted  on  a  barbarian  shore  ^  stood  f ortii  as  the  peer  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  motherland  to  do  the  work  for  which 
Hellas  now  looked  to  her.    It  was  Syracuse,  that  day  the 

*  Tboo.  viL  56.  3 ;  iKi2  ^v  S^tat  6  dyifi^  siarA  t§  nuhu  mt  5ti  abx^  'AOtf* 
poiam  im6vw  wtpir^iyroirro,  dXXd  leal  rwr  SXXmt  woKXSfr  (vfifi&xo^»  Here 
!■  surely  a  certain  ontponring  of  Syraooaan  feeling  against  Cbalkidian 
Sikeliots,  oi  Coiinthian  feeling  against  Korkyra,  of  Laoediemonian  feeling 
against  AigoB. 

'lb.  a ;  ct  ^vvaarro  KparjjiTai  'ABrfPoUaw  re  xai  rw  ^vfifiix^^  ^  Mrrd 
7^  Med  Mord,  06Xaff<rctp,  icaXbv  aipifftw  It  re^'KXXipaff  rb  dy^i<r/M  (paMti<r$€u, 
'  See  above,  p.  191. 

*  Arist.  Wasps,  707 ; 

€l(rh  7c  ir<$A.c<ff  x^^i  ^  ^^  "^^  ^por  ^/a^  dwdywaiv, 

*  Tbis  feeling  is  not  set  fortb  by  Tbooydides  in  so  many  words;  bat 
sometbing  like  it  sbows  itself  in  tbe  passionate  yearning  of  Syracuse  to  be 
made  sometbing  more  of  and  be  more  talked  of  tban  sbe  bas  been  bitberto. 
Snob  words  as  dvo  re  r&v  wap6vTom  woX^  <r^»r  tca$vwipTtpa  rd  wpdyfjutra 
ttvat  (vii.  56.  a)  bave  a  force  wben  applied  to  Syraoose  wbicb  tbey  would 
not  baye  in  tbe  case  of  one  of  tbe  cities  of  Old  Greece. 
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CHAP.  vm.  equal  yoke-fellow  of  Corinth  and  of  Sparta  ^,  going  forth 

at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  allies,  but  with  Syracuse  herself 

the  centre  and  object  of  the  strife  ^,  that  was  called  on  to 

strike  the  blow  that  should  free  so  many  Greeks  from 

bondage  and  so  many  more  from  fear  of  bondage  ^.    That 

blow  would  make  the  name  of  Syracuse  &mous  throughout 

the  world;    it  would  hand  on  the  proud  remembrance  of 

Eflfect  of     her  work  as  a  memorial  to  perpetual  generations  *.     So  it 

of  Thucv-    has  been  of  a  truth;  but  that  the  memory  of  those  days 

^         and  hours  is  still  a  living  thing  is  mainly  due  to  its  record 

at  the  hand  of  a  banished  citizen  of  the  hostile  city.     He 

it  is  who  has  set  down  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  the  men 

who  played  their  parts  in  that  great  struggle  as  the  deeds 

and  thoughts  of  no  other  men  have  been  set  down  before 

or  after. 

Well  indeed  might  the  historian  of  that  great  struggle, 

the  man  who  trod  the  ground  and  spoke  with  the  actors 

while  its  memory  yet  was  fresh^  feel  half  bowed  down,  half 

lifted  up^  by  the  greatness  of  the  tale  that  he  had  to  tell. 

The  catft-    His  thoughts  went  back  to  the  most  famous  struggles  of 

Thucy-       bygone  days,  to  the  war  which  Greece  waged  on  the  soil 

'        of  Asia,  to  the  war  which  Asia  waged  on  the  soil  of  Greece. 

suggested    Homer  had  g^ven  men  the  Domesday  of  the  empire  of 

and  Ho^  Agamemndn ;  Herodotus  had  given  them  the  roll-call  of  the 

dotui.        six-and-forty  nations  which  the  Persian  led  to  overthrow 

at  Salamis  and  at   Plataia.     Thucydides,   recording   the 

greatest  strife  ever  waged  by  Greek  against  Greek,  felt 

the  call  to  count  up,  as  they  had  done,  the  cities  and 

'  Thuc  vii.  56.  3  ;  i^tftSyts  ytvSfitvoi  n^rdi  Kopa^Blmv  xai  AeuetHcufwylcar. 

*  lb. ;  T^K  ff<p€T4pav  w6Xtv  l/twopo^^vrcs  wpoKtwdvittvfftu  ....  iBvij  ydip 
irXcarra  S^  iwl  fday  wSktr  ra^njv  ^vv7J\0f, 

'  lb.  a  ;  TOiJt  Tf  yStp  SlKXovf  'EXXrpHu  fW^y  robs  fikv  iktvBtpowrOcu,  robs  8i 
i^0ov  dirok6(a0<u.  He  adds  words  which  were  true  in  the  long  ran,  bnt 
only  in  the  l<mg  run ;  06  yitp  in  SvraTi^  iata$(u  rj)r  (nroXoiwor  *K9rpmiwv 

*  lb. ;  iKi2  aitTol  Z^amn  alrStv  oitioi  cTroi  bw6  re  r&r  dXXvif  &yBpintwv 
iia2  hvb  rSnf  Ivcira  iroX^  $av/iaff9^<rfc$€u. 
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races  which,  at  this  last  moment^  fought  for  Syracuse  and  chap.  vm. 

which  fought  against  her.     He  felt  the  call  to  paint  the 

strange  relations  among  the  contending  commonwealths, 

how  many  and  various  were  the  causes  and  motives  which 

had  brought  them  to  those  shores  and  to  those  waters. 

He  had  to  point  the  contrast  between  those  who  came  to 

share  in  the  expected  possession  of  the  land^  and  those  who 

came  to  share  in  the  worthier  toil  of  its  defence^.     The 

catalogue  is  there^  a  living  witness  of  the  greatness  of  the 

struggle^  a  no  less  living  witness  of  the  keen  insight  of 

the  man  whom  favouring  gods  called  on  to  record  it. 

In  the  invading  host  only  a  small  part  came  in  any  Variety  of 

quarrel  of  their  own  or  at  the  bidding  of  any  tie  of  kindred,  among  the 

Chance,  interest,  sheer  compulsion,  brought  not  a  few  ^.  ^'*^*<^«"- 

Athens 
Athens  led  thither  the  forces  of  her  own  Attic  land;  she  led  and  her  im- 

too  her  own  immediate  colonists  of  her  own  speech  and  law,  ^lonttts. 
the  men  whom  she  had  planted  at  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  at 
Aigina  and  Histiaia  \    With  them  came  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  allies,  subject  and  tree,  and  the  mercenaries  who 

served  for  mere  hire  *.     From  Euboia  and  the  islands  of  '^^  *ribu- 

tary  allies, 
the  ^gsean^  from  the  coast  of  Asia^  came  tributary  allies^ 

serving  at  the  bidding  of  their  mistress,  but  still,  it  might 

be,  gratifying  some  vague  sentiment  of  race  in  the  thought 

that  they  were  lonians  fighting  against  Dorians  ^.      But 

*  Tfauo.  vii.  57.   I ;   roTf  /xir  ^vyitrrfaSfttyot  rijip  X^P^  i\06mfj   roTf 
'  lb.;    ob  lear^  Uterpf  rt  fioWw  oO^i   msrcl  ^vyy4v€ia¥  /itr*  AKK-^Xmi^ 

'  lb.  a ;  T$  ahj  ^cav^  icdl  wo/dftoit  fri  xfi6»iAfvoi  A/f/twioi  xai  *lfi0pioi  icat 
Alyiy^rai  ct  r&rn  Atyonuf  *^X**^f  "^  ^^'  "EaTtairjt  ol  Iv  Ei$ol<f  *Eariaiaw 
oUovirrtt,  dvoucot  Sirrts.  There  is  something  a  little  startling  in  the  way  in 
which  these  ickfjpovxot  of  Athens  have  grown  into  dwoiKoij  and  taken  the 
names  of  those  whom  they  had  supplanted.  Of  these  Lemnians  and  Im- 
brians  we  have  heard  in  B.C.  435.    Thno.  iv.  2S.  4. 

^  lb.  3 ;  o{  fikw  MfKooi,  ol  V  dw6  ^v/i/mx^  airrSwofUHt  €lal  5i  /eoi  ot  fUoBo- 
ip6poi  ^wterpdrtvov. 

'  lb.  4;  InHfMooi  y  5rrcs  mt  iydyicjf  i/uas,  "^wyis  7c  hi  AMpi4as,  f,KoXoV' 
Bow,    See  Arnold's  note. 
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CHAP.  YUL 

Men 
brought 
to  fight 
ag&iii8t 
their  kin- 
dred. 


The 
western 


Korkyra 

and 

Corinth. 


Messeni- 
ans. 

Megariani. 


Athens  farther  brought  Aiolians  from  Lesbos  and  elsewhere 
to  fight  against  the  Aiolians  of  Boiotia^  colonists  against 
their  founders  \  Nay,  she  brought  the  Boiotian  of  Plataia 
to  fight  against  the  Boiotian  of  Thebes,  to  meet  him  on 
that  distant  soil  with  all  the  hearty  good  will  of  a  border 
enemy  ^.  From  Rhodes  she  brought  Dorians  to  fight,  not 
only  against  Dorian  Syracuse^  but  against  their  own  Dorian 
colonists  of  Gela  ^.  From  Kyth^ra  she  brought  Dorians^ 
colonists  of  Lacedsemon^  to  fight  against  their  mighty 
parent  on  Sicilian  ground  ^.  From  Kephallenia  and  Zakyn- 
thos  came  islanders,  wholly  independent  of  Athenian  rule, 
but,  as  islanders,  not  insensible  to  the  vague  but  powerful 
influence  which  belonged  to  the  mistress  of  the  seas  '.  But 
one  island  of  the  West  needed  no  inducements  of  such  a 
kind.  The  abiding  hatred  of  the  child  towards  the  parent 
was  enough  to  bring  the  warriors  of  Korkyra^  Dorian  and 
Corinthian  as  they  were,  to  fight  against  the  Corinthian 
mother  and  the  Syracusan  sister^.  Messenians  with  no 
home  but  Naupaktos  or  Pylos  came  willingly  to  deal  a  blow 
at  Sparta  in  any  land*^.     A  few  exiles  from  the  elder 


^  Thua  tIL  57.  5 ;  AloX^t  AloKtwri  roTr  tcrlffoai  BoMn-Mff  roTr  furd  Xvpa- 
MOffiwy  Mar*  di^dyicrjv  ifidx*^*^^' 

*  lb. ;  Korearrueph  Bowrol  Bourroit  idntoi  kMrm  ttar*  Ix^* 

'  lb.  5 ;  *F69ioi  9^,  'ApywH  litrr€f,  Xvpateoaiois  ftkw  AmpiMi,  TtK^fots  9i  tctd 
dvoiteots  iavrStp  cZiri,  /icTct  Ivpanoaiuv  arpanvo/Uvois  -/jvayicdiorro  woKtfuiv, 

^  lb.  6;  Aaun9<ufAcvUnf  dwoueoi  Kv$^pioi  M  AaK§9atfAoiriom  ro^  &fM 
rvXiww^  fMTct  *KBipmiM¥  twXa  l^pw.  The  troops  of  Gylippot,  V^oiaiMtis 
and  Heloti,  were  Aa«f&u/iMoi  in  a  wide  lente,  as  the  Kytherians  had 
been  before  they  became  Athenian  subjects. 

*  The  praoUcal  effect  of  a  formallj  equal  alliance  between  a  stronger  and 
a  weaker  power  is  well  set  forth  in  the  words  (o.  57.  7);  Kc^oAX^fr  itat 
ZeutMuH,  airrSwo/aoi  iilv  Kord  9i  t6  Pfinegrucdt^  ftaXkotf  itaT§ipy6ftmroi,  Sri 
0ak&a<np  lsp<irovr  ol  'A^f^rcuoi  ^vrc^vorro. 

*  lb. ;  KtpKVpaAOi  ob  ii^Satw  Lwpiut  dXXd  xaX  KoplvBioi  coupon  l«i 
KopiwBiovt  r€  Mai  Ivpaicoaiovt,  rS/w  fUv  dwoueoi  Srrts,  r«y  Sk  (vyy^rus, 
dydyieif  /Uw  k/c  rod  tlnrpnwf,  fiovX^ou  9k  icord  $xl^s  rw  Kopiv$lotit  olx  f^rooy 
ttvopTo,  Yet  Korkyra,  as  we  have  already  seen  and  shall  see  again  (see 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  1 19),  could  sometimes  join  with  Corinth  on  behalf  of  Syracoae. 

^  lb.  8 ;  ol  Mtca^p^ioi  rw  icaXoiiuvoi  iy  JXawwdtcr^  luik  he  UAkow,  rJrc  irv* 
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Megara  were  led  against  their  colonists  of  Selinons*;  no  chap.  vm. 

notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  they  were  also  led  against 

the  city  which  had  brought  down  the  younger  M^ara 

from  the  state  of  a  free  city  to  that  of  an  outpost  of  her 

conqueror.     Others  there  were  who  came  more  thoroughly 

of  their  own  free  will  *.     Dorians  of  Argos  joined  them-  ArgoUmB. 

selves^  not  without  some  thought  of  personal  profit^  against 

the  Dorians  of  Sparta  whom  they  so  deeply  hated  ^     Ar-  Arkadums. 

kadian  mercenaries^  ever  ready  to  serve  for  hire  in  any 

cause^  were  this  time  led  to  fight  against  other  Arkadians 

whom  Corinth  had  won  to  her  service  by  the  same  means 

of  persuasion^  and  who  thereby  became  for  the  time  the 

enemies  of  their  countrymen^.      Hired  Cretans  came  to  Cretan 

fight  against  Gela  in  whose  plantation  Crete  had  a  share.  Jri^jJ**^' 

From  Akamania  too  some  came  for  hire^  but  more  out  of 

good  will  to  Athens  and  warmer  good  will  to  Demosthenes. 

And  strange  comrades  they  found  in  Aitolians^  once  enemies 

of  their  chosen  leader,  but  whom  the  gold  of  his  city  had 

tempted  to  its  service  *.    From  the  western  side  of  the  Ionian  italiots. 

*AOtj¥aiQjv  kxoi^^vrjs.  One  would  have  gladly  had  Thocydidee'  oomment  if 
the  Mc(r<r4wo<  of  SicOy  had  been  there. 

^  Thnc.  vii.  57.  8 ;  Meyapiw  ipv>f6Z€s  ol  itoKKoi  Miyap^vci  Zf Aiyovrr/ocs 
oZct  imret  ^vfjupopdy  ifi&xoyro.  Since  Geldn*8  day  the  intermediate  halting- 
place  between  Old  Megara  and  Selinons  had  passed  away. 

'  lb.  9 ;  rctfv  SiXXaiv  kicoCffios  irnXkcv  1)  arpartia  kyiyrm  ijhj.  'E^oi^ios 
here  is  opposed,  not  only  to  actual  compulsion,  but  to  force  of  circum- 
stances. Korkyra  was  in  no  sort  subject  to  Athens ;  but  its  position  and 
relations  made  it  expedient  for  it  to  go  along  with  Athens.  Aigos  and 
Mantinda  had  a  perfectly  free  choice  in  the  matter. 

'  lb.;  'Apyttot  oO  r^  (vftfioxtas  Sfrcica  fiaiWov  4  'tQs  Aoirc&u/iovW  re 
lx^/«f  tccLt  T^  •nopavrlKa  tKaaroi  Mas  ixptXlat. 

*  lb.;  Mamy^s  xal  ^iXXot  'Ap/eddcar  fua$o<l>6poif  M  roiff  dtl  'wok€fiiovs 
ffiplfftw  dwoifuanf/Uvovs  tlca$6r(t  Uvai  Htd  rSrt  rohs  fierd  Kopty$lcM^  lA^^rrar 
'ApMas  oi/^y  fjacov  did  icip^  l^yo^itwoi  mktfdovs. 

•  lb.;  Kf>$T€f  ik  Kot  AlrwKdl  iua9^  xaX  odroi  vttaBiyrts'  ^tvifiij  ik  rots 
Kptrjcl,  lijir  TiXaw  *PoWois  ^vyiericam^as  fifj  (i»  rott  AwoIkois,  dXX'  M  roU 
dvoiKovs  &Kwras  furd  futrBov  IXtfcfr  [on  these  words  see  Arnold's  note]. 
Koi  *AKapv6»vy  rivh  &fM  fiiv  xipift,  rd  8i  irkiov  Arffioc$hovs  <^lq,  mX 
'ABjjvaiMV  €{ryoi<f  ^^fifiaxot  ftnrcs  iwtito^pvfffay, 

VOL.  in.  z 
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CHAP.  VIII.  sea  came  Thourians  and  Metapontines,  xvcged  by  party  strifes 
in  their  own  cities  ^.     The  old  allies  at  BhSgion  were  not 
there.     Ionian  Sicily  was  represented  by  the  men  of  Naxos 
Sikelf  and  and  Katane^  barbarian  Sicily  by  the  more  part  of  the  Sikels, 
and  by  the  Elymians  of  Segesta  whose  local  quarrel  had 
lapygians   grown  into  the  world's  debate*.    Of  barbarians  beyond  the 
^„g^  island,  the  lapygians  came  for  pay;  with  the  Etruscans  old 

enmity  to  Syracuse  was  a  motive  strong  enough  to  bring 
them  and  to  nerve  them  for  good  service  *. 
The  allies       Before  Syracuse,  as  before  Troy,  the  Ust  of  the  invaders 
cai/^      fiUs  a  longer  space  than  the  list  of  the  defenders.     But 
before  Syracuse  at  least  the  list  of  the  defenders  is  more 
compact,  more  united,  brought  together  from  fewer  quar- 
ters, and  under  the  influence  of  motives  less  strangely 
The  Si-      opposed.     And  it  was  more  purely  Greek.    Among  all  the 
defenders  of  Syracuse  the  mass  was  Sikeliot ;  among  the 
Sikeliots  the  mass  was  Syracusan.     Sicily  supplied  heavy- 
armed  and  ships  and  horses  and  all  else  in  abundance^. 
Syracuse,  greatest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  most   immediately 
threatened  by  the  enemy,  supplied  the  greatest  share  of  all. 
Of  Sikeliot  allies,  Dorian  and  independent ',  her  neighbours 
of  Kamarina  were  there,  with  the  men  of  more  distant 
Abeenoeof  QdA  and  yet  more  distant  Selinous.    The  neutraliiy  of 
Messaiui     Akragas  left  a  gap  on  the  southern  coast  ^ ;  Messana  does 
not  appear  as  helping  either  side,  nor  is  any  notice  taken, 

*  See  above,  p.  305. 

'  Thuc  vii.  57.  II ;  fiapfidpettf  8)  ^Eytimtoi,  otwtp  kwrfydyorro, 
'  lb. ;  Tvpfftp^&v  t4  nrft  ^*d  Zta^op^  XoptucoffUm  tat  'I^wTct  fua^o^pot. 

See  above,  pp.  aaS,  504,  and  A^ypendix  XVII.    One  would  h«ve  thongbt 
that  the  contingent  of  the  fiiendly  Artaa  might  h«ve  oome  as  'A^i/MiCafr 

*  lb.  58. 4 ;  ol  ^ue§kMT<u  airrdl  wk^$ot  irXior  mot^  w6rra  wap4exoi^TO,  &r€ 
§uy6Xas  w6X€is  oUovrrcr,  m,t,K,  Yet  the  greateat  ftftor  Syraonae  waa 
lacking. 

^  lb.  3 ;  Att/Mcff  Tf  Kci  ain6¥oiu)i  vdb^ff . 

*  lb.  I ;  Eaftapiyatoi  fikv  Sfiopoi  6rr§t  luiX  Ttk^  olrovrrcf  ficr'  o^ro^, 
lircira,  * k/cpayarrfMW  ^cvxai^it^Ttaif,  h  rf  Mxtira  UpvfUvoi  XiXtwofhrnoi. 
These  filled  up  t6  vpds  'Atfivrjv  /Upos  rerpafifUnm, 


not 
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as  in  the  case  of  Akragas^  of  her  absence.   From  the  north  chap.  vm. 
coast  came  the  contingent  of  isolated  Himera^  not  wholly  Himera. 
Dorian^  like  her  fellows  *.     Of  barbarians  there  were  but 
a  few  of  native  birth,  snch  of  the  Sikels  as  were  not  leagued  Sikels. 
with  Athens  *.     Prom  Italy  we  hear  of  no  helpers  coming 
to  Syraciise;  the  good  will  of  Krot6n  and  Taras  seemingly  No 
did  not  go  beyond  good  will.     From  Old  Greece,  Corinth 
alone,  the  faithful  mother,  had  sent  both  ships  and  land  Corinth 
force  ^.     Leukadians  and  Ambrakiots  were  drawn  thither  following, 
by  the  tie  of  blood*.     The  wealth  of  Corinth  had  hired 
Arkadians,  and  her  dominion  enabled  her  to  compel  Sikyo- 
nians  ^.      Outside  the  immediate  range  of  Corinthian  in-  Boiotia. 
fluenee  came  the  free  contingent  of  Boi6tia,  the  Thespians  Sparta. 
who  had  won  the  wreath  of  honour  in  the  moonlight  on 
Epipolai,  the  Thebans  whom  a  strange  fate  had  sent  to 
fight   in  Libya  instead.     Sparta,  head   of  all,  had  sent 
Helots  and  NeodamMeis.     Of  her  full  citizens  she  had 
there  but  one ;  but  he  was  Oylippos  *. 

Such  was  the  tale  on  either  side,  the  tale  in  all  its 
fulness;  the  last  struggle  was  at  hand,  and  all  who  were 
to  have  their  place  in  it  were  there ''.    But  before  blows 

*  Thoc  viL  58.  2 ;  'Ifupcuoi  drrd  rw  vp^s  t6v  Jvpfftjruebv  ir6pT0w  fxoplov, 
h  f  mt  yJm»i  *lBXXi^fff  oUcvcar  <Stoi  ^  If  abrov  fdyoi  iffoffOrfffow,  This 
is  not  qoite  clear.  Only  Greeks  seem  to  be  thought  of  jnst  now ;  otherwise 
one  might  ask  where  were  the  northern  Sikels  spoken  of  in  vii.  1.4! 

'  lb.  3 ;  fiapfidpoffy  8i  ScircXoi  fi^wot,  Scot  /tfj  diip4<muray  vpdt  ro^  'AOrp^ovt. 
This  would  seem  to  shut  out  the  independent  Sikels. 
'  lb. ;  Koph^toi  mi  vaval  kojL  vc(fJ  ii&¥oi  impaytv6fityoi. 

*  lb. ;  AcviM&Stoi  Mai  'A/iwptuciSrrai  /card  t6  ^vyftyis, 

^  lb. ;  If  *Apica9Uu  /ucBo^poi ,  . ,  itat  lucvdmoi  6parf/twrrol.  See  above, 
p.  aSo. 

*  lb.;  AoMi^atftSvioi  fi^  ijy€fi6va  Xwaprtdrrfy  iraptx6p.€P0if'H€(Aa' 
lM*ii  81  rot^;  SXKovs  mi  BtXttmis.  He  adds,  tCvaroA  t\  rd  Nco8a/4w9€s 
l\ti$€poy  Hfiri  %tvm.  Had  Ekkritos  (see  abore^  p.  379)  gone  back,  or 
whatt 

^  lb.  59.  I ;  r6r€  fjhf  wa<rm  d/t^ipoit  wapfjcay,  mi  obxirt  ob^v  ohdt- 
ripois  lir^Xtfcv.  One  might  reproduce  these  negatives  in  Old-English,  but 
hardly  in  high-polite. 

Z   2 
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CHAP.  vui.  were  again  dealt  on  either  side,  each  anny  had  a  work 
to  do.      Those  works  are   strangely,   for  the  Athenian 
TheAthe-  side  sadly,  contrasted  in  their  kind.     The  one  object  of 
to*Mcape;  those  whom  we  can  hardly  any  longer  call  besiegers  or 
invaders  was  now  to  escape  from  the  soil  and  the  waters 
the  Syracu-  where  everything  had  turned  against  them.   The  one  object 
iiinder        oi  the  citizens  and  allies  of  rescued  Syracuse,  the  proud 
'*'®™-         ambition  which  they  looked  to,  was  to  hinder  their  escape, 
to  cut  off  every  outlet  by  sea  and  land,  to  win  the  glory 
of  overthrowing,  of  slaying  or  leading  captive,  the  whole 
1  he  mouth  Athenian  host,  mighty  as  it  was  ^.     Their  first  thought 
Qr^        after  the  victory  by  sea  was  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the 
w^^^     Great  Harbour,  so  that  no  foe  could  escape  by  that  most 
September  obvious  road.     In  the  space  of  three  days  the  work  was 
done  '.  Vessels  of  all  kinds,  triremes,  merchant-ships,  boats, 
were  anchored  across  the  mouth  of    the   harbour,  from 
Ortygia  to  Plemmyrion,  with  their  broadsides  facing  the 
harbour  and  the  outer  sea.     They  were  joined  by  bridges 
and  bound  together  with  chains,  so  as  to  form  a  strong 
wall,  seemingly  with  only  one  narrow  opening,  itself  of 
course  guarded  by  chains  and  bridges  ®.    Every  other  need- 
ful preparation  for  a  possible  sea-fight  was  made ;  nothing 
was  left  unheeded. 

The  work  done  meanwhile  by  those  who  so  lately  were  the 
Athenian  besiegers  of  Syracuse  was  of  a  sadder  kind.  The  Athenian 
war.  generals  met  in  council — Eurymeddn  was  no  more  among 

them — and  called  the  taxiarchs  to  share  in  their  deliberations. 
They  were  hemmed  in  by  the  shutting  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour;  provisions  were  failing,  and,  as  they  had  stopped 
the  supply  from  Katane,  the  only  hope  of  getting  more  was 

^  Thnc  yii.  56.  i ;  59.  a. 

'  The  purpose  is  recorded  by  Thuoydides,  vii.  56.  i ;  its  execution  in 
59.  a,  3.  It  would  be  icakbv  dy^fffM  aiplaa^  M  t$  yty^tnjfUitQ  vUejf  r$s 
yavfMxias  IXciV  re  rd  OTfiarSwtdw  iwxy  rwr  *A0fpmlo»,  rocovrw  tr,  tctd  fujik 
/caB^  irtpa  a^ci>$,  /i^€  Ikd  $akdff<njt  fu^c  rf  vc(^  ^cupvytiv, 

'  See  Appendix  XX. 
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by  a  battle  and  a  victory  by  sea  ^.     It  was  resolved  therefore  chap.  vin. 

to  make  one  more  attempt  with  the  ships.     All  further  ^®  ™**^ 

■^  ,    *  ^  attempt  to 

operations  against  Syracuse  were  to  be  g^ven  up ;  the  siege,  be  made 

the  whole  invasion,  had  failed.     As  the  most  speaking  out-  J  "*** 

The  posts 
ward  sign  of  such  failure,  the  Athenians  were  to  leave  the  on  the  hill 

posts  which  they  still  held  on  the  high  ground.  They  were  gaken.**' 
to  keep  their  hold  on  no  greater  extent  of  the  soil  of  Syracuse 
than  just  so  much  of  the  shore  between  their  two  walls  as  was 
needful  for  the  defence  of  the  stuff  and  of  the  sick.  This 
they  fenced  off,  leaving  the  posts  on  the  hill  and  the  hill- 
side to  the  Syracusans  ^.  All,  save  so  many  as  were  needed 
to  guard  this  narrow  space,  were  to  go  on  board  the  ships. 
All  were  to  take  their  part,  in  some  character  or  other,  in 
the  great  and  decisive  sea-fight  by  which  they  hoped  to 
break  down  the  barrier  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  and 
again  to  clear  a  path  to  the  open  sea  ^.  If  they  succeeded  Retreat  the 
in  this  attempt,  they  were  to  leave  Sjnracuse  and  sail  to  ^y  ^ 
Katan^ ;  if  they  failed  in  their  last  effort  on  the  waters, 
they  were  to  bum  their  remaining  ships,  and  march  by 
land  to  some  friendly  point  of  Sicily,  Greek  or  barbarian  *• 
These  points  were  settled  at  once ;  the  further  question  of 
sailing  home  or  of  making  Katane  or  any  other  place  in 
Sicily  the  centre  of  future  warfare  needed  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed as  yet. 

The  resolutions  of  the  generals  and  officers  were  at  once 
carried  out.    The  upper  part  of  the  Athenian  fortifications,  The  upper 
the  round  fort  high  on  the  hill,  the  post  on  Portella  del  S2k«i.*'' 
Fusco^  all  save  the  ground  close  to  the  shore,  was  now 

*  Thuc  vii.  60.  a ;  o^rc  t^  Xoiwhv  ffi§Wov  l£«iv  cl  >t^  vav/eparffffowrty. 
«  See  Appendix  XVIII. 

'  Thuc.  yii.  60.  3;  iyayfcdaayrts  hfffialy€tv  ^cns  ical  Swctxrovy  ISoirci 
^XiKktt  /lerixM^  lirin^dcio;  cTroi.  This  goes  further  than  Dioddroe,  xiii.  14 ; 
Tobi  M  rats  ^€fAoyUui  rfrayfUvotn  teat  tow  dpiarovs  i^  SXov  rov  <npaTf^ 
ftaros  kikfiifi&ff<arr9i :  but  both  mark  the  presence  of  combatants  of  all 
kinds. 

*  lb.  2  ;  ifnrpfftnurrts  rds  wwy,  irtQ  ^virra^Afuyoi  i^woxoipHv,  f  &y  r^Xi^rra 
lUXXatai  rivos  x"P^  4  fiapfiapucov  If  'EKKrjvucov  ^Xiw  h^»X'ffiff€<T$€U. 
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CHAP.  vui.  forsaken.     The  whole  Athenian  army  came  down  close  to 
the  shore^  to  embark  on  board  the  ships  or  to  guard  the 
small  piece  of  shore  which  still  belonged  to  them.     This 
speaking  confession  that  the  siege  of  Syracuse  was  over 
gave  an  opportunity  for  an  impressive  religious  function 
The  tennDle  on  the  Syracusan  side.     The  Athenian  lines  on  the  hill 
\eh  free,     had  cut  off  the  temple  of  Herakles  ^  from  the  city,  and  the 
worship  of  the  god  had  been  interrupted.     No  enemy  was 
Ft?jwit  of     now  near  the  sacred  precinct.     And  when  the  day  for  the 
Sepum- '    great  sea-fight  came^  it  was  a  day  sacred  to  Herakl^. 
bar  9?        While  the  rest  of  the  defenders  of  Syracuse  were  going 
bbBCTT&iiLe  on  board  the  ships,  priests  and  generals  went  up  to  the 
tiiiovm»m!    Herakleion,  and  went  through  the  prescribed  rites  of  the 
Qn^,\  morning  in  all  due  order  ^.     The  victims  gave  their  pro- 

oiii«ii£.       phetic  signs,  signs  of  gladness  and  hope  for  those  who 
Fftvaiirof  bad  to   defend  themselves  against  aggressors.     For  the 
H^ira  ^.    ^^^j^  ^£  H^raklfis,  in  his  earthly  days  the  terror  of  evil 
doers,  was  ever  to  lead  such  to  victory  ^.     Even  at  this 
last  moment,  when  all  that  the  remnant  of  Athens  sought 
was  its  own  safety,  Athens  was  still  the  aggressor  and 
n*^^^  Syracuse  the  defender.     The  object  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  necessarily  to  assault  the  work   across  the   mouth 
of  the  harbour;    the  object  of  the   Syracusan  fleet  was 
necessarily  to  defend  it. 
l>i^pHt»'        The  Athenian  force  was  now  gathered  by  the  shore; 
Aihe^i^*'  a  hundred  and  fifteen  ships  ^  stood  ready  to  receive  their 
i^aeL  crews  and  the  rest  of  their  human  freight.     In  the  con- 

ditions of  the  fight  that  was  coming,  a  fight  on  waters  sur- 
rounded by  a  hostile  shore,  there  would  be  no  opportunity 

^  See  Appendix  XVIIL 

'  See  Appendix  XVUI.  Hut  the  day  wae  a  feut  of  Hdnklte  appears 
alBo  from  Iliac.  viL  73.  a. 

'  Plni.  Nik.  34,  2$  ;  ol  /idrrcif  rots  Svfcucovoiocff  dw^yytiXm^  itt  tmt  Ic^dr 
hMftwp&nfTa  mi  rUctp^,  /i^  muto^o/Upois  ftixfs  dXX'  d/ivrQ/iirocs,  cai  7*^  r^ 

*  On  Uie  nomben  eee  Appendix  XX. 
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for  the  aocustomed  skilful  tactics  of  Athens.     The  one  ohap.  vm. 

object  was  to  force  their  way  through  a  barrier ;  the  means 

was  to  make  the  sea-fight  as  much  as  might  be  like  a  fight 

by  land  ^.  To  that  end  a  crowd  of  darters  and  bowmen  were 

to  go  on  board.   In  a  fight  in  the  open  sea^  they  would  have 

been  a  mere  weighing  down  of  the  vessels,  but  they  would 

be  a  precious  help  in  the  land-fight  which  was  to  come  ofE 

on  the  water  \    The  Syracusan  device  of  the  strengthened  The  iron 

prows  had  been  met  by  a  device  of  grappling  irons,  iron 

hands,  which  were  to  hold  an  attacking  ship  fast  and  to 

enable  the  soldiers  on  board  to  do  their  work  ^.    Yet  for 

all  this  the  heart  of  the  whole  army  was  downcast.  Nikias  Speech  of 

brought  them  together  as  in  military  assembly  ^,  and  spoke 

to  them  words  as  cheering  as  he  could  find  at  such  a 

moment. 

The  speech  which  is  now  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nikias 
is  partly  taken  up  with  a  notice  of  the  special  precautions 
for  the  coming  battle  which  have  just  be^i  spoken  of.  But 
it  contains  much  that  is  noteworthy  on  other  grounds. 
That  his  soldiers,  Athenian  and  allied,  had  seen  too  much 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  war&re  to  be  disheartened  by  past 
ill-success,  was  an  obvious  and  becoming  thing  for  the 
general  to  say.  It  comes  more  nearly  home  to  the  immediate  His  special 


topics  of 
lorta- 


state  of  things  when  he  tells  them  that  they,  so  far  away  ^^^ 
from  their  homes,  were  as  truly  fighting  for  their  safety  *^^"*- 
and  their  country  as  the  enemy  who  was  fighting  under  his 

*  Thnc.  vii.  62.  3 ;  Is  rodro  ydip  ft)  ^ivaytcdfffjxBa,  Smttm  9€(o/uixtiP  i*^  tup 

'  lb.  a ;  ^Xof,  f  wovitaxlB»  iilv  woio6fKVoi  Ir  W€kiy€i  oif/c  iy  ixp^f^^t 
8(<t  t6  fik&wT€ty  Ar  t6  rfjs  i-n<rrfffjajs  rp  fiap^rrjri  rw  vwr,  kr  8i  rg  Md9€ 
IpforfKoaiihrfi  dird  rw  vtSv  irc^o/iax^f  wp6ir^opa  iffrai, 

'  I^>  3  f  X*^P^  <n9ffpSi¥  Ivi^oAoi,  ot  <rxf!<rovtn  r^  wAXtw  Aydxpouinv  rijt 
9poinr€ffo6<rrft  rtws,  ffw  rd  M  ro&rott  ol  iwifidrm  inrovpySffftw,  The  dolphins 
(see  above,  p.  297)  seem  to  have  been  meant  to  sink  the  ships ;  the  hands, 
like  the  ravens  of  Gains  Dnilins  (Polyb.  i.  aa,  as),  were  to  seize  the  ship 
and  allow  its  deck  to  be  tnmed  into  a  battle-field. 

*  lb.  60.  5 ;  {vymKiaas  Smtrras. 
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CHAP.  vm.  own  walls.    On  that  day^s  straggle  it  depended  whether 

The  land-    any  man  should  see  his  native  city  again.     He  enlarges 

^*  ^      on  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  fight;  he  exhorts  both 

the  sailors  and  the  heavy-armed  who  were  to  use  both  their 

own  ships  and  those  of  the  enemy  as  a  battle-field  ^,  each 

Appeal  to  to  do  their  duty  in  their  own  way.     He  makes  a  special 

appeal  to  the  allies  of  Athens^  whose  connexion  with  the 

ruling  city  had  given  them  a  higher  position  throughout 

Greece.   They  were  treated  everywhere  as  Athenian  citizens, 

while  at  home  they  were  defended  from  attack  by  the 

The  last     Athenian  power  ^.     The  Athenians  themselves  he  calls  on 

;£eiif.      to  remember  that  they  were  the  last  hope  of  Athens. 

There  were  no  more  ships  in  the  docks  like  those  on  which 

they  were  to  embark ;  there  was  no  supply  of  heavy-armed 

to  take  the  places  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke.     Let  them 

fail  in  this  battle^  and  the  victorious  fleet  of  Syracuse  will 

sail  against  Athens  ^.     You  here^  he  says^  will  be  at  the 

mercy  of  the  Syracusans^  and  you  yourselves  know  with 

what  purpose  you  came  against  them  ^.     Your  countrymen 

at  home  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Lacedsemonians.     You 

that  are  now  going  on  board  are  the  whole  force  of  Athens 

by  land  and  sea.    Nay  rather^  Athens  is  here  present ;  you 

*  Thoo.  fix.  63.  I ;  ^v/nnco^injf  pijt  rcctv  ftfj  irpdrtpoif  d^iow  dwoKikoBtu 
4  roifs  dwb  rod  woXi/dov  KaTaarp^fmros  ^klrat  dwapi^rjTt, 

'  lb.  3 ;  i$avfi&i€<T9t  leard  rijir  'EXXdia  icat  rrjs  dfixrjs  rifs  ijfuripas  ob/c 
iXaatrov  leard  t6  t&^Xcur^,  h  rt  t6  <f>o0€pdy  tms  {rinfK6ois  teak  rh  ^i^  dSi- 
KUffBiu  vo\^  wXuow  /irrdx'TC.  He  adda  6aTc  Koi¥m¥Q\  pJ^ot.  iXtvOipcn  i)/iiW 
T^s  dfX^f  imrtf,  HucaUas  airijiy  wvr  /i^  /mrcmpoSidorc.  See  Arnold's  note, 
and  Grote,  yii.  443.  I  oannot  think,  with  Arnold,  th»t  there  is  any 
special  reference  to  /Uroueoi,  though  they  donbtleas,  as  Grote  says,  come 
in  among  others.  One  would  fancy  a  spedal  referenoe  to  the  Ionian  allies, 
who^T^f  re  ^cjt^  ry  kstffr^fiff  ical  r£r  rp&n»  t$  fu/dja«i — would  be  taken 
for  Athenians  in  a  way  that  Korkyraians  and  MethymnAians  could  not. 
And  the  last  words  would  refer  to  them  as  protected  by  Athens  from  the 
Persians.  In  these  ways  they  were,  though  subjects  of  Athens,  sharers  in 
the  dominion  of  Athens.  Only  in  an  address  to  MiMooit  what  is  the  spedal 
force  of  h  rh  <pofi€p^  rois  {nnjic6ois  7 

'  lb.  64.  I ;  robs  kv069€  woXgfuovs  H>$it$  hr'  l«ciVa  wXnveovfUwovs. 

*  lb. ;  oh  a&Tol  Urrt  ofy  yy&fip  kw^XOtrM — •  pithy  way  of  putting  It. 
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are  the  city;  you  are  her  great  name  ^ ;  whatever  any  man  chap.  vin. 
can  do  on  her  behalf  beyond  another^  let  him  do  it  now ; 
no  other  such  time  will  ever  come  again  ^. 

The  hour  of  distress  and  danger  called  forth  all  the  Energy  of 
stronger  qualities  of  the  sick  and  weary  general.  Nikias  on 
the  shore  or  on  the  waters^  on  the  eve  of  the  last  battle,  was 
another  man  from  Nikias  in  the  camp  on  the  hill^  keeping 
no  guard  against  the  coming  of  the  freebooter  Gylippos. 
His  stirring  speech  to  the  whole  army  was  not  all.  The 
crews  and  fighting-men  on  both  sides  were  now  on  board ; 
the  Athenian  ships  were  on  the  very  point  of  putting  to  sea^ 
when  the  awfulness  of  the  moment  pressed  yet  more  deeply 
on  his  souL  The  danger  that  was  now  all  but  present^  with 
all  that  hung  upon  it^  came  fully  home  to  him  ^.  He  thought, 
as  men  do  think  at  such  moments^  that  he  had  not  done 
enough^  that  he  had  not  said  enough^.  He  would  make  His  last 
yet  one  more  appeal.  He  went  on  board  a  boat ;  he  sailed  the^er^ 
round  the  fleet,  and  spoke  yet  a  word  to  each  trierarch  in  *^^®- 
turn  *.  Each  of  these  officers  would  be  well  known  to  him 
in  the  camp  and  in  the  city.  In  the  camp  each  would  be 
a  personal  friend ;  in  the  city  some  may  have  been  political 
enemies.  He  called  on  each  by  the  formal  style  of  an 
Athenian  citizen,  by  his  own  name,  by  his  father's  name, 
and  the  name  of  his  tribe®.  The  men  of  personal  fame 
he  called  on  to  remember  their  own  honour.     The  men  of 

*  Thnc  vii.  64.  a ;  5ri  ol  h  racr  vavclv  hfuSfy  vvv  ic6/uyot,  /caX  wt(ol  rois 
*A$Tp^ois  €lel  xai  y^ts  leat  1)  bw6Xoiwos  ir^Xi;  teat  rd  fUya  Swoyun  r&y  'AOtpwv, 
This  cannot  be  translated;  but  the  meaning  seems  to  be  much  what  I 
have  put  in  the  text. 

'  lb. ;  obtc  i»  iv  AXXqt  iiSXkcv  tcaip^  iin9€t^dfitwof. 

'  lb.  69.  a ;  Vwd  Twr  wap6imMr  hnrtwXifyfUros  /tat  6pw  otos  6  /ibr9vyos  Kci 

*  lb. ;  pofiitrat,  thnp  wAtrxowriv  iw  rots  fieydkois  irfitai^  it&mu  rt  tpy^  in 
a<f>iffiv  Mta  ^rcu  teai  Xiy^  aitrmt  o6irw  tmyd  €lp^c$cu. 

'  See  Appendix  XX. 

*  Thuc  Til.  69.  a ;   warp6$w  re  kvovoit&fiuif  koL  a^oin  ivo/icurrl  icdl 
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CHAP.  vm.  illustriotis  birth  he  called  on  to  remember  the  glory  of  their 

Appeal  to  fathers^.     On  all  he  called  to  remember  their  common 

democratic 

sentiment,  country,  freest  of  all  cities,  the  city  which  meddled  less 

than  any  other  with  the  personal  freedom  of  all  its  citizens  *. 

Freedom  of  It  is  noteworthy  indeed,  noteworthy  now  as  well  as  thai, 

action  in     that  this  special  featore  of  the  great  democracy  ^  should  be 

^^'      the  one  picked  out  at  such  an  hour  as  this  as  the  thing 

which  had  gone  further  than  anything  to  endear  Athens 

to  her  children.    At  such  a  time,  the  historian  tells  us, 

men  do  not  shrink  from  any  common-place  of  language; 

they  are  not  afraid  of  repeating  a  thrice-told  tale.   At  such 

moments  as  these  men  are  open  to  the  familiar  appeal  to 

wives  and  children  and  the  gods  of  their  fathers  \    Nikias 

made  the  appeal  as  his  last  resource.     Feeling  that  he  had 

said  all  that  he  could  say,  but  yearning  to  say  more  ^,  he 

left  the  other  three  generals  to  lead  out  the  fleet,  while  he 

himself  sailed  back  to  his  post.     Then  he  marshalled  the 

land-force  on  the  shore  in  such  sort  that  they  might  do 

most  by  way  of  encouragement  to  those  who  were  to  do 

battle  on  the  waters  '. 

DeWcesof       Meanwhile  all  was  high  hope  among  the  citizens  and 

aUies  of  Syracuse.     Gylippos  had  heard  of  the  device  of 

the  iron  hands.     He  or  his  Corinthian  advisers  met  it  by 

'  Thuo.  vii.  69.  2 ;  f  (f^PX*  ^ftwp^rir^  rt  fti^  wpoSi96vai  rtrd  xaJt  rds 
warpucdis  dprrdt,  &¥  iwi^a^tis  ^acof  d  wp^ywoi,  ft^  iupaofi^^of.  All  this  is 
perhaps  the  more  emphatic,  from  being  thrown  into  the  condensed  shape  of 
oraiio  ohliqua. 

*  lb. ;  warpihot  tc  r^t  iXcvtfcporriin/f  (nrofUfO^Mcay  icai  r^s  ir  o^rp  drc»i- 
riucTw  waaty  h  r^  Ufuroaf  l^ovaUu. 

»  lb.  iL  37.  5. 

*  lb.  viL  69.  2 ;  dWa  re  Xfycur  Saa  ky  rf  roioirr^  Ij^rj  tov  leatpov  &a-c$ 
SyOpwroi^  oC  wp6s  rb  iotctir  riW  dpx<uo\oy€ii^  ^Xa^aijutvoi^  thoity  6y,  leal 
(ntkp  dw6yTeay  ira/xnrXi^aca  is  rt  ywducas  tcaX  waidas  iccu  0€oin  vurp^ovs  wpo- 
<pfp6fi€ya,  dAA'  M  ry  wapoiaff  iicwKfi^u  dt^Xipta  rofu(oyrts  InjSotfrrcu. 
However  we  constnie,  here  is  one  of  the  deepewt  facts  of  human  nature. 

'  lb.  3 ;  odx  bcayd  /taXXoy  4  dt^yfcow,  voftiaas  'itaffpyfic$at. 

*  lb. ;  dwox^p^as  i^c  rdK-  wt^dv  wp^  r^  OiXoffifQify  leaX  wapirc^€v  in  M 
•wKuarw  Idfiryaro,  twws  trt  fuyianj  tms  Ir  reus  ravoiy  &<^\*la  is  rd  Oaptfw 
ylyvoiTo. 
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a  counter-device  of  covering  the  prows  and  the  upper  part  chap.  vra. 
of  the  ships  with  leather,  that  the  hand^  when  it  fell,  might 
slip  and  take  no  firm  hold  ^.     Presently  they  saw  that  the 
Athenians  were  embarking  for  the  sea-fight.     When  all 
was  ready^  when  the  sacrifice  was  done  to  Heraklds,  the 
army  gathered  round  Gylippos  and  the  generals  of  Syra- 
cuse^ and  listened  to  their  speech  or  speeches.  The  recorded  Speech  of 
speech  is  surely  that  of  a  Syracusan  speaker;  it  breathes  ^^gj^' 
the  full  spirit  of  Syracusan  yearning  for  vengeance.     He  general. 
1    4         ^     •  X     •  xu  \    t     '  4.     '      4.  Suooeeees 

appeals  to  past  victories  as  the  earnest  of  victones  to  come,  already 
A  power  had  arisen  which  had  won  a  greater  dominion  ^*^°* 
than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  Greece ;  that  power  had 
come  to  enslave  Sicily,  meaning  next  to  enslave  Pelopon- 
n6sos  and  every  other  Greek  land'.    They  to  whom  he 
spoke  had  been  the  first  to  withstand  and  to  overcome  the 
aggressor  on  his  own  element ;   they  had  already  smitten 
him  by  sea;    they  were  about  to  smite  him  yet  again. 
His  new  devices  were  but  imitations  of  theirs,  and  they  Protpects 
had  been  met  by  devices  yet  newer.     Small  profit  would  ^  ^^''^'^' 
come  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  set  to  wage  a  land-battle 
from  the  decks  of  ships.     Small  profit  would  come  of  the  Disadvan- 
darters  of  Akamania  pressed  on  board,  whom  the  least  ^^y 
motion  of  the  vessels  would  hinder  from  taking  due  aim 
with  their  javelins.     Their  presence  on  the  other  hand  will 
no  less  hinder  the  ships  that  they  are  on  from  their  proper 
action  K     Cast  down  as  the  enemy  is  with  his  past  ill  luck, 
he  will  gain  nothing  from  his  greater  numbers;   in  so 
narrow  a  field  of  battle  his  very  numbers  will  tell  against 
him.     Let  them  then  go  on  to  certain  victory;  let  them  Open  ap- 
arise  and  glut  their  ire;  let  them  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  Vengeance. 

*  Thuc.  vii.  65.  3. 

'  lb.  66,  2.  This  may  or  may  not  take  in  the  whole  of  the  alleged 
schemes  of  Alkibiadds. 

'  lb.  67.  2 ;  cit  M*  ^won  leaBtiofUvovs  xp4  rd  fiiXos  ditftttrai  €Vf^aowTi, 
inn  0^  e<paXov<ri  re  rdf  vavs  seal  h  ffipltnv  airrdis  wArr€Sj  oifK  Iv  rf  a&r&w 
r^6m^  layoifuvoi,  rapii^amat ; 
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CHAP.  Ym.  vengeance  in  a  quarrel  where  vengeance  is  most  righteous '. 
The  men  against  whom  thej  have  to  fight  are  the  most 
hateful  of  enemies ;  they  are  men  who  came  to  bring  every 
form  of  grief  and  shame  and  bondage  upon  Sicily  and  all 
her  people^.  Let  no  man  do  the  work  deceitfully;  let 
no  man  keep  back  his  sword  from  blood;  let  no  man 
deem  it  enough  to  let  the  foe  get  him  away  unscathed '. 
Do  to  them^  he  winds  up,  as  they  would  have  done  to 
you;  their  chastisement  will  be  a  worthy  work.  Sicily 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  before  they  came ;  their 
overthrow  will  make  its  freedom  surer  *. 

He  who  spoke  those  last  words  saw  not  into  the  near 

Feelings  of  future;  no  man  could  be  expected  to  see  into  it.     But  at 

e  •imy.   ^j^^  moment  we  have  to  look  only  on  the  host  which  the 

fierce  words  of  the  Syracusan  general  stirred  up  to  the 

near  hope  of  vengeance.     Those  who  heard  him  felt  indeed 

that  they  at  last  had  in  their  hands  the  enemy  who  had  so 

long  kept  them  from  the  possession  of  their  own  land  and 

ThelMt     their  own  sea.    And  now  b^an  the  great  sea-fight,  the 

the  Great    ^^^  ^^'^  greatest  to  be  waged  between  Syracuse  and  Athens, 

^^J^^  between  the  free  helpers  of  Syracuse  and  the  motley  fol- 

9>  413-       lowers  of  Athens.     The  waters  of  the  Great  Harbour  were 

thick  with  ships.     Sevoity-four  triremes  of  Syracuse  and 

her  allies  were  manned  to  meet  the  &r  greater  force  of  the 

enemy*.     They  were  the  first  to  stand  off  from  the  shore, 

'  Thoe.  TiL  68.  I ;  ipyf  wpoff/ti£m/uw,  ir.r.X.  Grote,  vii  44;  'This  pbin 
and  iindiigiiised  inTocation  of  the  angry  and  rerengefol  paanons  should 
be  noticed,  as  a  mark  of  chjiracter  and  manners.*  Athenian  orators  do  not 
scrapie  to  inroke  the  6fry^  eren  of  jadges. 

•  lb  2;  ifs  9k  hcfpo^  *ai  Ix^MTToc,  vdrrcf  frT«,  ti  y€  M  tt^t  ^^/Urt^iat 
ijXBim  iovXwcoftafot,  cr A.  The  invaders  are  again  something  mote  than 
wokifMUH  or  hatrriot, 

'  lb.  3 ;  dr^  £r  /o^  fmXoMia^^rai  rtwa  v^vci,  fOfSi  r6  dxirSvrwr  dvtXtfcTr 
abrohs  tcipSot  rofdffai, 

*  lb. ;  ro^MrSc  t<  «oAaa#$roi  Kot  rg  wAof  ^tnXif  ita^wov/Airf  ital  wplv 
iktv0tpiar  fi*fiaicfripa9  mycAyfircu. 

^  On  the  numbers,  see  Appendix  XX. 
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ready  for  the  battle  * ;  then  they  waited,  as  Herakles  had  chap.  vm. 
bidden  them,  for  the  first  blow  to  be  dealt  by  the  invaders.  '^^  ^J^- 

CQ8ail8 

invaders  who  now  sought  only  to  escape  from  the  land  await  the 
which  they  had  invaded.    Some  stood  ready  to  guard  the  attack, 
barrier  which  closed  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.   Others  were 
placed  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  harbour  itself^  save 
only  the  small  space  which  the  Athenians  still  kept  within 
their  own  walls.     The  land-force  of  Syracuse,  say  rather  The  land- 
of  the  more  part  of  all  Greek  Sicily,  stood  in  order  beneath  * 
the  walls  and  on  every  part  of  the  shore  to  be  ready  to 
give  help  to  their  countrymen  on  shipboard.     The  women  The  spec- 
and  old  men  thronged  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  the  terraces  of  the  dty. 
Achradina  and  Temenites,  to  look  on  the  work  which  their 
kinsmen  were  that  day  to  do  before  their  eyes  ^,     And  lads  Action  of 
and  boys  too  young  to  have  their  place  among  the  crews 
or  the  fighting  men  rowed  out  in  small  craft  of  various 
kinds,  trusting  to  be  of  some  service  in  the  work,  longing 
at  least  to  be  near  to  the  fight,  and  to  cast  forth  words 
of  scorn  at  the  enemy  ^.    Nikias  meanwhile  had  gone  his 
round  of  the  ships;   he  had  spoken  his  last  word  to  the 
trierarchs ;  he  had  gone  to  his  station  between  the  Athe- 
nian walls.     Two  fleets  ready  for  battle  covered  the  face 
of  the  waters;   two  companies  stood  on  land  to  gaze,  to 
pray,  to  cheer,  to  comfort.     The  men  of  Athens  and  her 
allies  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  brothers-in-arms.     So 
did  the  men  of  Syracuse  no  less;    but  they  fought  also 
under  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  them  in  their 
own  homes. 


The  psean  now  sounded  from  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  Athenian 
the  hundred  and  fifteen  ships  sped  forward  with  a  common  the  barrier 
rush  against  the  barrier.     The  ships  that  guarded  it  were 


*  Thnc.  vii.  70.  i ;  wpot^ayaySfuvoi,    See  Arnold's  note. 
'  Diod.  ziii.  14.    See  Appendix  XX. 
'  Plat.  Nik.  24.    See  Appendix  XX. 
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CHAP. vm. sunk  or  scattered;  the  Athenians  attacked  the  barrier 
itself;  they  strove  to  break  the  chains  that  bound  the 
moored  ships  together.  The  omen  of  Herakl^  was  ful- 
filled^ the  omen  of  victory  for  Syracuse.  The  first  blow 
had  been  dealt  by  the  enemy.  The  Syracosan  ships  now 
pressed  on  that  enemy  from  every  side  of  their  own  har- 
bour; the  Athenians  were  driven  back  from  the  barrier, 
some  towards  the  shore^  some  towards  the  middle  of  the 
haven.  The  fight,  the  fiercest  fight  of  the  whole  war^,  became 
general,  not  in  the  shape  of  two  great  fleets  meeting  each 
other  in  ordered  array,  but  in  that  of  a  crowd  of  separate 
battles  going  on  everywhere  at  once,  over  the  whole  sur&ce 
of  the  Great  Harbour.  Never  before,  in  any  known  battle, 
had  so  many  ships  come  together  in  so  narrow  a  space  ^. 
Hemmed  together  as  they  were,  friends  and  enemies,  there 
was  no  room  for  skilful  manoeuvres  to  and  fro.  Beak 
seldom  met  straight  against  beak ;  i^  oftener  the  beak  was 
dashed  against  the  sides  of  the  enemy^s  ship  ^.  Sometimes 
the  damaged  ship  went  to  the  bottom ;  its  crew,  striving 
to  escape  by  swimming,  were  picked  off  by  the  missiles 
of  the  enemy  ^.  Sometimes  men  leaped  from  their  own 
sinking  ship  on  to  the  enemy^s  ship  that  had  charged  them ; 
they  got  possession  of  the  vessel  and  turned  it  to  their  own 
use^.     Sometimes  the  iron  hands  fell;  two  hpstile  ships 

'  Thuo.  vii.  fo.  a ;  4  rav/iax^ . . .  ^vKOprtpd. koI  oSa  o^  MpaTwrwpordpatr. 
'  lb.  4 ;  iv/awrovaSfy  Ir  6Kiy^  woKX&w  vtSm,  wKhctoi  y^  ^  o^rcu  iw 

'  lb. ;  al  fi^p  k/ifioXal  M  rb  i*^  €tvai  reb  iraxpoiirfts  icai  ^itnrkovs  6Xiyai 
i')f(yi^<nrro,  al  8i  wpo<yfioXai,  &s  rirxpi  ram  nji  wpoawtawaa  i)  8id  rh  iptvyap 
1j  dXXiif  ImwKiovaa,  wvicrdrfpeu  ^aw.  See  Amold'tf  note  on  i/ifiokfj  and 
wpocfioki. 

*  lb.  5  ;  ol  drd  rSlv  KaraffTpoafjbdTcar  rots  dtcoirriois  Mtd  T0(^fuun  leat  Xi$oit 
6i^ii¥w  Iv'  aMjiif  kxP^^^' 

'  Diod.  ziii.  i6;  woXX&tcis  8i  rdt  lHas  tx"^^^^  *^^^  ffwrtrpififUvai,  cif 
rds  rSiv  Ivmrrieav  fi^aW6fi«voti  ifoi  rohf  /ikv  dwoMTtlyovrts  robs  8*  «U  t^ 
&6XaTray  wpootOovyrts,  itevpitvov  rwv  t/m^/mw.  So  Thuc.  vii.  70. 5 ;  <A  kwifiirou 
its  X*^P^^  l6vrMs  iw€tpS»ro  rcuV  dXXrfXcjif  paucly  iwifiah^tof.  Bat  Dioddros 
11  not  copying  the  Athenian. 
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were  locked  close  together^  and  their  decks  became  a  battle-  chap.  vm. 
field  for  the  javelins  of  the  darters  and  for  the  shield  and 
spear  of  the  heavy-armed^.  In  the  exchange  of  missiles 
the  Sjracusans  had  an  advantage ;  they  made  nse  chiefly 
of  stones^  with  which  accuracy  of  aim  was  less  needed,  and 
which  were  likely  to  have  some  effect  wherever  they  fell. 
But  the  motion  of  the  water  confounded  the  aim  of  the 
bowmen  and  darters  on  the  Athenian  decks  '.  Sometimes 
a  ship  while  charging  was  itself  charged  at  the  sune 
moment  by  hostile  ships  on  each  side^.  All  was  con- 
fusion; every  ship,  every  man,  fought  as  each  had  the 
chance,  against  the  nearest  enemy. 

Such  a  scene  as  this  must  have  been  rich  in  personal 
incidents.  We  hear  in  a  general  way  of  combats  waged 
close  under  the  waUs  of  Ortygia,  of  Syracusan  ships  sunk 
close  under  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  those 
who  manned  them^.  In  one  tale  only  have  names  been 
handed  down  to  us.  One  of  the  daring  lads  who  had  gone  HSra- 
afloat,  a  son  of  noble  parents,  bearing  the  name  of  Hera-  poiuchos. 
kleid^,  a  name  borne  by  two  generals  of  Syracuse  and 
a  lucky  name  on  that  day  of  festival,  ventured  near  to 
an  Athenian  galley  with  words  of  mockery.  The  Athenian 
gave  chase;  the  lad's  uncle  Follichos,  commander  of  ten 
ships,  sped  to  the  rescue  of  his  nephew.  Others  sailed 
to  the  rescue  of  Follichos^;  men  fought  at  sea  over  the 
living  HSrakleides  as  men  had  once  fought  on  land  over 
the  dead  Patroklos. 

All  this  strife,  we  must  remember,  of  human  passion 

'  Biod.  a.  8. ;  iviot  9i  trtihjpSs  X^<P^  iwifiakKowrts  Ijrdy/taiw  ro^  iarri- 
T€TayfUwovs  M  rSfy  vtSty  vc(o;iax<<V. 

*  Plat.  Nik.  25.    See  Appendix  XX. 

*  Thuo.  vii.  70.  6 ;  ^wtrhyxcvi  t€  woXXaxov  8icl  t^  (rrcrox^^ay  rd  fih^ 
dXAoff  l/tfi€fi\riK€y<u,  rd  9i  alTobi  iiifi€0\Sf<r$€u^  5(m>  re  wtpi  ftiay  teal  tcriv 
f  Kol  wkticvs  vtws  tear'  dvAytppf  (wrfprrjaOcu. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  15.  See  Appendix  XX.  One  general  of  the  name  was  now 
in  command.    See  above,  p.  229. 

^  Pint.  Nik.  24.    See  Appendix  XX. 
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and  human  action  went  on  under  the  clear  air  of  Syracuse, 
with  no  cloud  of  smoke  to  shroud  a  single  blow  dealt  on 
either  side.  The  ceaseless  crash  of  ships  shivered  in  pieces 
and  sinking  beneath  the  waters  was  the  only  sound  that 
could  drown  the  manifold  tones  of  the  human  voice  rising 
from  sea  and  shore  in  every  note  of  hope  and  fear,  of 
victory  and  defeat.  All  was  seen;  all  was  heard;  all  was 
heard  and  seen  by  those  whose  hearts  and  hopes  were  in 
the  strife,  by  eager  comrades  in  the  struggle,  by  comrades 
and  kinsfolk  no  less  eager  watching  on  the  shore.  It  was 
as  a  show  in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  in  which  the  gladiators 
were  no  captives  or  hirelings,  but  the  choicest  comrades  and 
kinsfolk  of  the  spectators  \  The  steermen  shouted  to  one 
another  and  to  their  own  men,  so  &r  as  their  voices  could  be 
heard  for  the  crashing  of  the  ships.  The  Athenian  called 
on  his  comrades  not  to  draw  back  from  the  last  hope  of 
again  seeing  their  own  land^.  The  Syracusan  and  the 
Corinthian  called  on  his  comrades  not  to  let  their  foes  escape 
their  vengeance,  but  to  raise  the  glory  of  their  own  city  by 
their  overthrow^.  The  generals  on  each  side  kept  their 
eyes  on  each  ship  that  seemed  to  be  falling  back  without 
need.  They  called  to  the  captains  by  name^  Did  the 
Athenian  deem  the  land  of  the  enemy  more  truly  his  own 
than  the  sea  which  Athens  had  won  for  her  possession 
by  so  many  toik  *  ?  Would  the  Syracusan  flee  from  the 
enemy  who  was  seeking  for  nothing  but  to  flee  away  from 
him'?     Meanwhile  the  play  of  human  passion,  its  out- 

^  Cf.  Diod.  xiii.  i6.     See  Appendix  XX. 

*  Thoo.  Til,  70.  7 ;  knfic&rrts  icai  w€pl  t^j  If  ri^r  warpQki  intrrfpias  w  c? 
voTf  teat  aZOts  wpo$v/wn  iarrikafiio$ai, 

'  lb. ;  KoX^  thai  tcwXvaui  re  abrchs  &a0tr7f<V  xal  r^  oU^iaw  lMi<rrotrf 
warpSSa  rueffirarras  ivcn^^ottc. 

*  lb.  8 ;  l^oiMounl  rSk^  rpiifpdpx<o»  iipirmif, 

*  Jb.;  tl  T^  woK§fJuwT6rff¥  yffr  oUe^toripa^  fj^rj  rrjs  ob  9^*  dXiycv  w^ov 
KtterrjfUrtfs  OaXdfffftff  ^yobiui^oi  inrcfx^powrar, 

*  lb  ;  cl  o(^  atupSn  ttrcun  vpoOvfuv/Uwcvs  ^A0ip^ovf  wtarrl  rpiw^  Ziau^ 
7€ry,  Tohrcvt  abrol  ^ttyotrros  ftifyovctP, 
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ward  signs  by  voice  and  deed,  was^  if  anything,  keener  ohap.  vm. 
and  more  highly   strung  among  those  who  looked   on  ^  "P®^ 
from  the  shore,  who  for  the  most  part  were  constrained  the  shore, 
to  look  on  idly,  than  among  those  who  were  giving  and 
taking  blows  on  the  battle-field  of  the  waves.      Great  Feelingi  of 
was  the  strain,  many  were  the  ape  and  downs  of  spirit,  niam. 
among  those  who  stood  by  the  side  of  Nikias,  pent  up 
within  the  narrow  space  still  sheltered  by  the  Athenian 
walls.     The  invaders — so  their  own  historian  calls  them 
even  at  this  last  moment — ^trembled  lest  that  day^s  work 
should  make  their  present  evil  case  yet  more  evil  than 
it  was^ 

It  was  characteristic  of  such  a  fight  as  this  that  no  The  batUe 
general  view  of  it  could  be  had  from  any  point  of  the  shore.  meaL 
Men  standing  near  saw  this  or  that  incident  of  the  battle. 
They  saw  one  of  their  own  ships  pressing  on  the  enemy ; 
they  saw  another  falling  back  before  him.  Within  the 
Athenian  walls,  some  were  rejoicing  in  success  and  raising 
the  shout  of  joy,  while  groans  and  wailing  broke  from 
others  who  saw  their  comrades  yielding  ^  Some,  so  it 
was  said  by  the  enemy,  among  the  Athenians  who  kept 
the  space  between  the  lines,  could  not  keep  themselves 
from  jeering  and  asking  the  men  who  fell  back  to  the 
shore  whether  they  thought  the  way  to  Athens  lay  by 
land^.  And  the  same  varied  play  of  feeling  and  of 
utterance  was  marked  among  those  warriors  of  Syracuse 
who  lined  the  rest  of  the  circuit  of  the  haven.  Some* 
times  they  were  able  to  g^ve  active  help  to  distressed 

^  Thnc.  yii.  71.  i ;  ^W€ueav  flip  6  airr60tr  w€pl  tov  vXf/oror  fj^rj  xaXov, 
8c8t($rcs  di  ol  kw§\$6vrfs  fii^  rw  vap6vrcay  jfri  x^lpoi  wpi^wai, 

'  lb.  3 ;  8c*  6\iyw  oUfftfs  r^  $ia$  teal  o{t  vdrroir  Afta  h  rb  a^b  fficowoin^' 
Tftv,  ic.r.X. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  17 ;  ol  fihr  'Atfi/roToc  robs  dufHara/Aivous  r^  /^X"!^  ^  ^P 
70  wpfxrwXioyras  iipirrwf  cl  did  t^s  775  cly  'A^of  vXcvtrcu  vofd(ownr. 
This  may  be  a  SyracnBaii  invention;  but  it  is  from  Syracuse  that  it 
comes. 


VOL.  ni.  A  a 
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CHAP.  vra.  comrades ;  sometimes  by  their  words  they  drove  men  back 
to  the  fight,  to  try  their  luck  once  more  even  when 
wonnded  men  had  to  do  their  best  with  a  damaged 
vessel^. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  help  which  armed  men  condemned 
to  stand  idle  on  the  shore  were  able  to  give  to  their 
The  spec-  comrades  who  were  busy  in  the  sea-fight.  But  on  the 
the  dtj.  walls  and  heights  of  Syracuse  stood  another  company^  a 
company  whose  presence  mattered  not  to  the  Athenian 
visitor  in  after  days,  but  whose  thoughts  and  words  lived 
in  the  memory  of  the  eyewitness  and  actor  who  first  set 
down  the  record  of  that  day's  work  ^.  They  could  take 
a  wider  view  of  the  battle-field  than  the  men  who  stood 
dose  to  any  point  of  the  shore.  They  looked  and  beheld 
the  deliverance  of  their  city,  but  they  often  saw  it  purchased 
by  the  blood  of  their  own  dearest.  But  all  that  they  could 
do  for  those  whom  they  loved  was  to  lift  up  their  hands  in 
prayer  to  the  gods,  to  raise  at  one  moment  the  hymn  of 
victory^,  at  another  the  wail  of  sorrow.  Among  that 
company  we  may  call  up  some  who  will  meet  us  in  later 
pages  of  our  story.  The  mother  and  the  sister  of  Dio- 
nysios,  the  daughter  of  Hermokrates,  the  kinswomen  of 
Philistos  who  told  the  tale,  were  doubtless  among  those 
who  gazed  on  the  deeds  of  the  men  of  their  own  house- 
holds, men  destined  so  soon  to  take  such  different  parts  in 
our  long  drama,  but  who  in  the  work  of  that  day  did  their 
duty  side  by  side, 
final  de-  The  fight  was  long  and  uncertain.  In  every  comer  of 
AtheniuiB.  ^be  harbour  each  side  had  seen  momentary  victory  and 
momentary  defeat.    At  last  the  tide  of  warfare  distinctly 

*■  Diod.  ziii.  17 ;  rotavro  r&r  dvd  r^s  7$$  arparwrw^  6vc<&(<^Kr«0r  rots 
vpoffwXioucty,  ol  wp6s  rohs  dytaXobs  dwo^€{fy€firr€s  wiXtP  M<npt^w,  Ktdwtp 
awrtrpi/ifihas  Ixoi^cf  ^s  vow  leal  inrb  rSfV  Tpavftdrcar  tearaficipoh/upoi, 

*  Thif  comes  in  full  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Dioddros.  See  Appendix 
XX. 

'  hai6t^(€¥  is  the  word  in  IHoddros.    See  Appendix  XX« 
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tamed  against  the  fugitive  invaders.     They  were  fully  chap,  vui. 
driven  back  from  the  barrier  which  they  had  striven  to  break 
down.    The  Athenian  ships  that  were  nearest  to  the  walls 
of  Ortygia  were  the  first  to  give  way*;  they  fled;  the 
Syracusans  followed.     The  flight  and  the  pursuit  became  Flight  and 
general;   the  whole  navy  of  Athens  turned  and  sought '*'*'^'°^ 
shelter  by  that  one  piece  of  Syracusan  soil  which  still 
was  theirs.      The  deliverers  of  Sicily  pressed  after  them 
with  all  zeal^  and  with  loud  cries.    Some  ships  were  taken 
at  sea;    others  were  chased  to  the  shore.      Some  were 
hardly  steered  into  the  shallow  waters^  whence  their  crews 
could  leap  on  to  the  land  which  was  still  sheltered  by 
their  own  walls*,   the  poor  survivals  of  that  long  line 
which  had  once  all  but  hemmed  in  all  Syracuse  as  in 
prison. 

The  fight  was  over;  a  shout  loud  and  long  of  victory  The  vio- 
and  vengeance  went  up  in  Dorian  notes  from  the  rejoicing  ^' 
lips  of  Syracuse  and  Corinth.    And  yet  a  voice  of  mourn- 
ing must  have  mingled  with  it.     In  the  very  last  stage 
of  the  fight,  at  the  moment  when  the  whole  fleet  of  Athens 
gave  way,  one  precious  life,  the  life  of  a  true  ally  indeed, 
was  g^ven  for  ransomed  Syracuse.      Aristdn  of  Corinth,  Death  of 
the  brave  and  skilful  seaman^  who  had  taught  Syracuse         ^ 
to  vanquish  Athens,  died  in  the  moment  of  victory  on 
the  waters  which  he  had  freed  ^     Gtongylos  in  the  fight 
on  the  hiU,  Aristdn  in  the  fight  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
such  were  the  gifts  which  the  &ithful  mother  could  give 
to  her  fidthful  child.     And  she  gave  them  not  in  vain. 
Their  work  was  done;  no  Athenian  conqueror  should  now 

*  Diod.  ziii  17 ;  rfir  wafA  rifif  w6Kiw  iuw9w€v6irrwy  *h0rpniw  kKfiuurBiW' 

dc{  mr*  6Xiyw  6M€arr€s  hrp&WTjaar. 
'  See  Appendiz  XX. 

•  Plot.  Nik.  35 ;   'Apltmnt  6  Eopb^Otot  tcvfitftfifTfis  .  . .  wapd,  t^  Mx^ 

Neither  Thuoydidee  nor  Dioddroe  mentioika  this. 

A  a  a 
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CHAP.  vm.  march  in  by  the  gate  of  Achradina ;  the  gazers  wIk>  lodced 
from  the  walls  shoald  not  be  sold  into  bondage  like  their 
Dorian  sista^  of  Melos.  Herakles^  guardian  of  the  Dorians^ 
had  indeed  kept  his  pledge  to  the  worshij^pers  who,  at  the 
dawn  of  his  high  festival,  had  renewed  his  solemn  wtMrship 
in  his  ransomed  temple. 

The  Syracnsans  and  their  allies  had,  in  the  phrase  of 
our  own  Chronicles,  possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter. 
That  place  of  slaughter  was  the  waters  of  the  Great  Har- 
bour, thickly  strewed  as  they  were  with  wrecks  and  dead 
^  ^J^  bodies  ^.  Sixty  Athenian  ships — ^it  is  a  Syracusan  reckoning 
— were  lost,  while  on  the  Syracusan  side  eight  had  utterly 
perished,  and  sixteen  were  greatly  damaged  ^.  All  that  was 
left  to  the  escaped  Athenian  crews  was  to  get  to  land  how 
they  could  with  the  help  of  their  comrades  who  stood  there 
to  succour  them.     Others  of  the  land-force  went  to  guard 


ki^. 


Athenians,  the  walls;  some  gave  themselves  up  to  simple  grief  and 
wailing ;  the  thoughts  of  most  went  forth  to  devise  means 
of  safety  for  themselves^.  Never  before  had  men  been 
so  utterly  cast  down ;  never  had  the  end  of  a  great  expe- 
dition turned  out  so  utterly  unlike  its  b^inning^.  The 
The  burial-  distress  and  despair  were  overwhdming.  Even  the  devout 
forgotten.  Nikias  forgot  his  paramount  duty  to  the  slain.  Once  he 
had  given  up  the  honours  of  victory  rather  than  leave  two 
of  his  soldiers  defrauded  of  their  funeral  rites  ^.  Now — 
by  a  neglect  unparalleled  in  the  whole  story  of  Thucydides 
— ^no  Athenian  herald  went  to  ask  for  the  funeral-truce 

'  Diod.  ziiL   I'j ;   6  ik   Ai/<j)r  wK^pvfs  fp  SwKaM  rt  mi  povarfUn^,    So 
JRtchyluBf  Pen.  435 ; 

'  Diod.  ztii.  17.    See  Appendix  XX. 
»  Thoc.  Tii  71.  6. 

*  lb.  75.  6 ;  iXXan  re  «e2  dbrd  oSet  kapmfhfgr^t  mi2  aixil/iorat  rov  wfitntn 
#f  eMv  rcXeiffi9i>  mu  vouptM'oTfTa  a^unntu 

*  Ih.  It.  44.  6. 
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which  even  rejoicing  Syracuse  would  not  have  refused  ^.  cbap.  vin. 
The  thoughts  of  all  men  were  with  their  living  selves 
rather  than  with  their  dead  comrades.  The  victors  mean- 
while sailed  over  the  waters ;  they  took  up  their  own  slain 
for  a  public  funeral;  they  drew  on  shore  such  of  their 
ships  as  were  seaworthy,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
joy  which  batted  the  evening  of  such  a  day. 

Well  indeed  might  they  rejoice.     The  great  deliverance  Rejoicing 
for  which  they  themselves  had  striven,  the  deliverance  to  ^"^    « <»  y« 
which  Gylippos  and  Ariston  had  come  to  guide  them,  had 
now  been  wrought.     Syracuse  no  longer  feared  an  Athe- 
nian ^storm  or  an  Athenian  blockade.    And  it  was  more 
than  deliverance.     It  was  victory,  victory  of  a  kind  such  Greatnes* 
as  few  had  ever  seen   or  heard  of.      The  invaders   had  tory. 
been  overthrown  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city  which  they 
had  hoped  to  make  their  own;   they  had  been  overcome 
after  a  long  and  hard-fought  struggle ;  the  masters  of  the 
sea  had  been  smitten  and  crushed  to  pieces  on  their  own 
element     Such  success  as  this  was  enough  to  turn  the 
heads  of  the  dullest  of  mankind.     Words  would  fetil  to 
paint  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  excitable  Greeks,  of  men 
who  had  been  so  long  bearing  up,  often  against  frightful 
odds,  whose  hearts  had  been  so  long  rising  and  fetUing 
between  hope  and  fear,  and  who  at  last  saw  their  most 
daring  hopes  more  than  fulfilled.     There  was  still  work  No  more 
to  be  done^  and  under  the  iron  discipline  of  Bome  or^^^ 
Sparta  that  work  might  have  been  done.     But  in  rescued 
Syracuse  the  one  feeling  of  the  moment,  the  overwhelming 
joy  of  the  great  deliverance,  shut  out  every  other  thought. 

^  Thdo.  Til.  7a.  2  ;  ol  *A0tpfmoi,  int6  tMy4$ovs  rSkf  ira^^rrwv  KoitSfif,  v*KpSt¥ 
fiip  w4pi  If  vavayieay  oM  k9tv6ow  aMf<rai  iraiptVir,  Platarch  (Nik.  25) 
adds  a  practical  reason,  as  far  as  the  dead  are  oonoemed ;  &r€  8^  ^'  '^* 
r«r  Ara^s  ti^  tw¥  roffotSn^m  Koi  rrrpvfUrwi^  imiktof^p  oUrporipay  oleay 
439  wp6  6^$mXfa&p  Ix^*^*^^-  Bat  the  question  of  the  rov^Tio,  so  important 
after  Arginonsai,  remained. 
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CHAP.  vm.  The  need  of  improving  the  victory  was  forgotten,  the  very 
thought  of  vengeance  was  forgotten,  in  the  wild  delight 
of  the  night  that  followed  the  day  of  that  great  salvation* 
ThefeMtofOn  that  high  festival,  a  festival  which  the  stem  toQ  of 
the  morning  had  raised  to  a  higher  place  than  ever  in  the 
Syraeosan  kalendar,  the  evening  at  least  must  be  freely 
given   to   sacrifice  and  thanksgiving  and  pious  revelry. 
It  was  the  holy  day  of  Herakles;   it  was  Herakles  who 
had  taught  them  the  way  to  victory;   it  was  he  who  had 
fought  for  them  in  their  hour  of  trial ;  what  thanks,  what 
offerings,  could  be  great  enough  for  the  power  who  had 
fio  openly  befriended  them  ?    No  more  plying  of  oars,  no 
more  pushing  of  spears  and  shields,  no  more  marching 
along  weary  paths,  at  least  not  till  the  morrow.     Man  had 
done  his  work ;  he  had  done  it  by  the  grace  of  the  favour- 
ing gods.     And  the  favouring  gods  must  have  thdr  due, 
before  man  girded  himself  afresh  for  the  toil  of  another 
day^ 
Gylippos         But  in  this  general  tumult  of  joy  and  devotion,  two 
mokra^.    ™^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  heads  clear.    Gylippos  and  Hermo- 
krates  both  saw  that  the  Athenians  could  hardly  &il  to 
make  an  attempt  to  escape  by  land.      The  chances  were 
that  they  would  do  so  at  once,  that  they  would  set  out 
that  very  night,  and  try  to  seize  some  strong  post  from 
TbeAthe-  which  they  could  not  easily  be  dislodged  ^      They  saw 
^,^^^1^  further  the  paramount  importance  of  hindering  such  a  plan 
■topp«^     from  being  attanpted.     The  Athenian  fleet  was  no  longer 

^  Tbe  bdief  in  the  iDtarpodtkm of  HtoJdte  waa  in  erery  way  natural;  but 
we  may  donbi  whether  many  at  the  moment  went  so  deep  into  the  mothree 
of  the  god  m  Timaioa  did  afttfwarda.  Hteaklte  lored  the  Syracnaana, 
beoanae  Penephond  bad  helped  him  to  lead  away  Kerberos.  He  who  had 
taken  IVoy  to  aTenge  hie  own  wroi^  at  the  hands  of  La<nned6n  hated  the 
TroiaBs  of  Segeata,  and  the  Athemana  as  their  allies.  See  Plot.  Nik.  i ; 
Tim.  fr.  104 ;  C.  MaDer,  i  aip. 

'  Thoe.  Tii.  7$.  i ;  'Ef/tom^rm  . . .  ^voroiytfaf  a^rwr  ri^  U&wotm^^  mtk 
ro/daas  Itxrdr  drat,  d  roewini  0rfaTti^  card  y^  ^mvxpfpfieumm,  mtk  m#c{<»- 
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to  be  feared ;  but  there  were  still  forty  thousand  men  in  chap.  viu. 
the  Athenian  camp.     They  were  not  indeed  likely  to  make 
-  another  immediate  assault  on  Syracuse;  but^  if  they  were  Few  of 
allowed  to  set  forth  without  hindrance^  they  might  march  oocapying 
to  some  point  in  Sicily,  to  some  friendly  town  either  of  f?S?B^^ 
Greeks  or  Sikels,  and  might  thence  wage  a  new  war 
against  Syracuse.      Perhaps   Gylippos,  certainly  Hermo-Hteno- 
krat^  \  went  at  once  to  the  Syracusan  generals,  and  laid  y|^  ^o  the 
the  case  before  them.     They  ought  at  once  to  lead  out  the  ^^JJ^ST" 
whole  force  of  Syracuse,  and  secure  every  path  by  which 
the  enemy  could  make  their  way  to  any  friendly  quarter. 
The  roads  should  be  blocked;    the  narrow  passes  among 
the  hiUs  should  be  occupied  and  guarded'.     The  Syra- 
cusan generals  saw  the  needs  of  the  case  as  clearly  as 
their  advisers.     The  course  that  was  pressed  on  them  was  The  gene- 
the  course  that  ought  to  be  followed ;  but  at  that  moment  JJ^eT^ut 

there  was  no  hope  of  following  it.     In  the  present  mood  r»^  **>« 

ftttenipt 
of  the  people  of  Syracuse  it  was  vain  to  talk  of  any  mili-  hopeless. 

tary  enterprise  that  night.     No  one  would  turn  out  to 

block  roads  or  to  guard  passes,  at  all  events  till  the  next 

day.    The  thing  was  hopeless;   no  appeals  from  Hermo- 

krat^  could  persuade  the  generals  to  attempt  it  ^.    Again,  Fhyfes- 

as  ever,  we  see  the  difference  between  the  armed  citizens  Stiien*" 

of  Greece,  swayed  by  every  momentary  passion  of  the"^^^**^ 

citizen,  and  the  trained  soldiers  of  Macedonia,  Rome,  and 

modem  Europe.     Yet  one  almost  wonders  that,  among 

^  Neither  Thucydides  nor  Dioddroe  makes  any  mention  of  Gylippos  at 
this  stage.  In  Plotaroh  (Nik.  26)  he  tries  in  vain  to  call  the  Syracosans 
to  action ;  it  is  not  distinctly  said  whether  he  went  with  Hermokratto  to 
the  Syraoosan  generals,  rois  Ir  riX«c  cZci  in  Thucydides,  rwv  ffrpaTtjySfv 
in  Dioddros,  ziii.  18.  We  most  remember  that  Hermokratds  was  not  in 
office  himaolf.  The  trick  that  foUows  was,  by  all  statements,  Hennokratte* 
own. 

*  Thnc.  "vii  73.  i ;  rds  tc  6Ms  dwoucodofajffai  tcai  rd  artrdwopa  r&y  x»- 
pUai^  wpo^dffarras  ipv\daff€tP, 

'  lb.  a;  Dioddros  (xiii.  18)  adds  another  reason,  9^d  rd  voKKohs  filr 
rpavfuirias  c&cu  Twr  ffTporionw, 
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oHAP.  ym.  those  who  came  nearer  to  a  trained  force  than  any  native 
Syracnsan^  among  the  allies  from  Old  Greece,  aboye  all 
among  those  gallant  Corinthians  who  eeem  to  have  loved 
Syracuse  better  than  her  own  children,  no  volmiteers  were 
found  to  attempt  ihe  toilsome  service  of  the  moment.     It 
was  as  the  Syracusan  generals  said.     The  connsel  of  Gyl- 
ippos  and  Hermokrat^  was  wise;  bat  it  was  vain  to  think 
of  carrying  it  out. 
Derioe  of        But  the  resources  of  Hermokrates  did  not  &il  him.     He 
}J!^^      resolved  to  play  off  on  the  Athenian  generals  the  same 
trick  which   Nikias  had  played  off  on  the  Syracusans 
nearly  two  years  before  ^.     He  found  the  same  advantage 
in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  party  in  Syracuse  favourable 
to  Athens  which  Nikias  had  then  f oimd  in  the  fact  that 
BeAliogi  of  there  was  a  party  in  Katane  &vourable  to  Syracuse.     The 
innde         dealings  of  Nikias  with  his  Syracusan  correspondents  had 
SjncuM.    j^jj^  yjjj  nothing  but  mischief  during  the  whole  war;  at 
its  latest  stage  they  were  to  do  him  g^reater  mischief  than 
ever.      Hermokrates  knew  perfectly  well  tiiat  such  deal- 
ings were  going  on;    he  perhaps  knew  who  the  actual 
False  met-  intriguers  were.    At  dusk  ^  he  sent  some  of  his  own  special 
NUdas.       friends^  accompanied  by  some  horsemen,  to  the  Athenian 
camp.     The  hors^nen  rode  up  within  earshot,  and  caUed 
to  some  of  the  Athenians  to  list^i  \    They  were  used  to 
such  communications  frcmi  their  friends  wiUiin  the  city. 
When  therefore  the  messengers  of  Hermokrates  did  their 
errand,  it  was  taken  as  a  friendly  message  sent  in  earnest^. 
The  Athenians  to  wh<Hn  they  spoke  were  bidden  to  tell 
Nikias  that  the  roads  were  already  guarded.      It  would 

'  See  aboTCy  p.  163. 

*  Time.  Tii  75.  5 ;  wipam  rm^  iraipmi^  nvAs  rm^  ^arrov  /arni  Iwwitm  wp^ 

'  lb. ;  wpoctXAaarrtf  i£  iffov  rts  l/c€AXcr  6tco6a€^fm  Mat  AmMmXtmigtatol 


*  On  the  correipoiidento  of  NikSaa  wHIiiii  the  waUt  of  STracoae,  tee 
Appeadui  XXI. 
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be  vam  to  set  out  by  nigbt;   he  would  do  well  to  wait  chap.  vm. 
till  the  morrow^  and  then  set  out  with  more  preparation. 
The  messengers  went  away^  and  their  message  was  carried  Ilie  Athe- 
to  the  Athenian  generals.     Nikias  and  DSmosthen^  ^^nJsc^ 
at  once  into  the  trap ;  they  accepted  the  invention  of  Her-  ^^^^ 
mokrat^  as  a  genuine  fact  kindly  announced  to  them  by 
their  friends  ^. 

While  Hermokrat^  was  striving  to  persuade  the  Syra-  rebate 
cusan  generals,  those  of  Athens  had  been  debating  as  to  Ajtbe^^ 
the  best  course  to  follow  in  the  present  distress.     And  they  fif*^*^*- 
had  come  to  exactly  the  conclusion  to  which  Hermokrat^s 
had  assumed  that  they  would  come.     It  had  in  truth  been 
forced  on  them  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  that 
night^s  rest  from  military  toil  had  been  forced  on  Her- 
mokrates   himself.      On  the  evening  of  the  great  over-  Ddmo- 
throw  by  sea,  Demosthen^,   still  keeping  up  a  stouter  fo,  risking 
heart  than  any  other  ?nan,  proposed  that  in  the  morning  ^*®!i^ 
the  remnant  of  the  army  should  again  put  themselves  on  ma. 
board  the  ships  which  they  had  left,  and  make  yet  another 
attempt  to  force  their  way  out  by  sea  ^.     Their  numbers 
were  even  now  greater  than  those  of  the  enemy — sixty  to 
fifty,  according  to  the  Athenian  reckoning  ^ — and  the  bar- 
rier across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  actually  broken  ^. 
They  had  therefore  every  hope  of  making  their  way  out. 
Nikias  was  inclined  to  a  retreat  by  land,  but  he  yielded 
to  the  arguments  of  Demosthenes  ^,  and  orders  were  given 
for  the  renewed  naval  action  in  the  morning.     But  theThoMulon 
matter  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  generals  by  the 

^  Thno.  Til.  74.  I ;  voidtnurru  obic  Mmp^  ^mk.  Plntoroh  (Nik.  a6) 
oomments ;  intoiUvw  h  )kv8df  I5ci<rcr  f/w^  r&¥  voXc^iJW  dXi^tfds  woBthf, 

«  lb.  7a.  3.     80  Diod.  xiii.  18. 

'  Bee  Appendix  XX. 

*  DiodOrof  adds  ktkvftihcv  rov  (t^yfiaros. 

'  Thnojdidet  (vii  7a.  3)  mji,  ^vyx^povrroi  Vuciov  r$  yy&fitif,  as  if  rather 
wiUinglj.  DiodAroe  says ;  Vudai  9k  ffw^fioCktv^t  tcardkivit^Tas  rib  waBs  8id 
Tov  fitffoy^v  wfi^s  Tcb  ot/fi/iax^Sar  tracts  draxo^t^* 
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CHAP.  vra.  positive  refasal  of  the  sailors  to  go  on  board.     They  were 

utterly  downcast ;  they  had  had  enough  of  the  sea ;  they 

had  no  longer  any  hope  of  success.     They  crowded  round 

the  tents  of  the  generals^  bidding  them  to  take  no  more 

heed  to  the  ships^  but  to  think  of  the  safety  of  the  men 

Resolution  who  were  left  ^.     It  was  accordingly  determined  to  tarry 

byUnd      ^^  longer  in  a  spot  where  they  had  already  suffered  so 

Sept^      much,  but  to  set  out  that  very  night  *.     They  began  ac- 

^^^^  9-         cordingly  to  make  such  preparations  as  they  could  for  the 

night  march.    Just  at  this  moment  came  the  false  message 

from  Hermokrat^.     It  was  fully  believed.     It  put  an  end 

The  re-       to  all  thought  of  attempting  the  retreat  that  night.     And 

Uyed.  ^     ^  ^^®y  must  tarry  some  while,  it  was  deemed  best  to  abide 

yet  another  day,  to  look  through  the  stuff,  to  settle  what 

to  take  with  them  and  what  to  leave  behind  ^,  and  to  put 

themselves  in  better  order  for  the  march.     They  inferred 

from  the  false  message  that  the  march  woidd  not  be  made 

without  fighting;  and  so  far  the  false  message  was  a  true 

one. 


§  7.   TAe  Retreat  of  the  Atheniane. 
September,  B.C.  413. 

Amidst  all  the  stirring  events  which  had  happened  since 
the  memorable  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  resolution  of  Nikias 
to  abide  thrice  nine  days  must  have  wholly  passed  out  of 
memory.     It  was  now  much  more  than  three  days  since 

^  Thuoydides  Mjt  simply,  of  rovroi  olic  4j0tXor  Icfiaiyttr  8icl  rd  ttara- 
rcvX^X^  "^V  ^^<ni  fcai  fjcfj  h^  irt  ofcoAu  irpor^eu.  Dioddros  says,  perhftps 
a  little  out  of  pi  see,  at  the  beginning  of  c.  18,  ol  'A^i;raroc  ffwZpafdrrtt 
M  tAs  rSgv  ifytfUvw  cmp^t  Morro  r&v  ffrpamjyw  fn)  tw  Ptwy  dXXSL  rifs 
kttfT&if  ffioirrli€af  iTomjpUu, 

•  Thoo.  vii.  7^-  3  >  ^  f^  ^  *«^<l  fW  ^tLX»p^(rorrH  Ij^tf  ^^/ivarrcf  rifif 
yp^/jt^  ttXP*^,  That  they  were  to  set  oat  that  night  is  implied  in  the  whole 
story,  and  speoially  in  the  words  in  74.  i,  kwl<rx!oiw  7^  y^mra.  It  is  more 
distinot  in  Dioddrof  xiil.  18,  ^arcpov  inftoi  tn  t$$  wkt^  difa(t6^owyiP, 

»  lb.  74.  I. 
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the  eclipse,  and  certainly  much  less  than  twenty-seven,  chap.  vin. 

As  near  as  we  can  reckon,  about  half  another  revolution  J^®  . 

'  ^  twenty- 

of  the  moon  had  passed^.     But  the  whole  object  of  the  seven  days' 
last  battle,  the  attempt  to  renew  the  old  purpose  of  escaping  forgotten. 
by  sea,  shows  that  all  thought  of  waiting  for  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  had  even  then  been  cast  aside.     The  actual 
need  overrode  all  such  scruples ;  the  prophets  had  perhaps 
by  this  time  found  out  that  three  days  was  all  that  the 
rules  of  their  own  science  ordered.     From  the  day  of  the 
last  battle  the  order  of  time  is  minutely  laid  down.    The 
next  day  was  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  making  ready  Septem- 
as  well  as  they  could  for  their  retreat.     One  part  of  their 
purpose  was  to  bum  their  ships.    They  were  no  longer  of 
any  use  for  their  purpose,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  leave 
them  to  strengthen  the  Syracusan  navy.     On  the  Syra- 
cusan  side  there  was  a  twofold  work  to  be  done,  work 
nearer  and  more  distant,  by  sea  and  by  land.     The  design 
of  burning  the  ships  was  so  natural  that  it  was  suspected 
in  Syracuse.     In  order  to  hinder  it,  one  Syracusan  party  The  Athe- 
went  on  board  their  own  ships,  and,  on  the  morrow  of  some  of 
the  day  of   HeraklSs,  they  again  showed  themselves  on^^"[^P^ 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Harbour  in  warlike  array.     They  rest  are 

carried 

sailed  to  the  piece  of  coast  which  was  still  held  by  the  away  by 
Athenians,  and  hegsji  to  drag  away  the  ships  which  were  racusMas. 
drawn  up  on  the  shore.     The  Athenians  still  contrived 
partially  to  carry  out  their  purpose.     A  few  ships  were 
set  fire  to  ^ ;  but  the  Syracusans  seized  on  the  more  part 

^  On  the  order  of  days,  see  Appendix  XXV. 

•  Thnoydides  (vii.  74.  5)  says ;  iviwfnjeav  9i  rivas  dxiyasy  &ff7r€p  &cro^ 
Brjcay,  abrd  ol  'AOrjvcuoi,  This  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  Syraonsans 
carrying  off  the  rest.  Dioddros  (xiii  18)  puts  the  burning  eariier,  as  soon 
as  it  is  settled  to  retreat  by  land  ;  f  inirrcf  dftoyvdifiovts  y€v6/uyoi  rw  vtS/y 
rird?  Mwprfffoy  leai  ret  vp6s  rifif  dwaXXtvyijiy  wafi€aK€vd(oyTO.  If  this  was  the 
right  time,  one  does  not  see  why  all  should  not  haye  been  burned.  For 
Athenian  intentions  Thucydides  is  better  authority  than  Philistos;  but 
there  is  always  the  chance  that  Dioddros  may  have  confused  something  in 
Philistos. 
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CHAP.  vra.  without  trouble  or  hindrance.  They  fastened  them  by  ropes 
to  their  own  vessels,  and  towed  them^  a  brilliant  trophy 
and  a  precions  spoil^  to  the  city  ^. 

The  Syracusans  had  thus  again  full  possession  of  their 
own  harbour.  Not  an  Athenian  ship  was  floating  there, 
save  those  which  they  were  themselves  towing  ofE  as  badges 
of  victory  at  the  stems  of  their  own  victorious  triremes. 
Their  own  damaged  ships  they  had  drawn  on  shore^  their 
The  Athc-  own  dead  tiiey  had  taken  up  and  duly  honoured.  But  the 
unburied.  waters  and  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour  were  still  thickly 
strewed  with  relics  of  the  sea-fight  of  yesterday,  with 
broken  pieces  of  Athenian  ships,  with  those  lifeless  bodies 
of  Athenian  warriors  on  whose  behalf  the  devout  Nikias 
himself  had  forgotten  to  ask  for  the  burial-truce*.  With 
these  last,  by  a  chance  unparalleled  or  nearly  so  in  the 
annals  of  Greek  warfare,  the  victors  could  deal  as  they 
thought  good.  And  the  discoveries  of  very  recent  times 
have  taught  us  how  they  did  deal  with  them.  Syracuse 
was  not  called  on  to  pay  the  same  rites  to  her  slain  enemies 
which  she  had  just  paid  to  her  own  slain  citizens  and  allies. 
But  to  leave  the  bodies  of  her  slain  enemies,  the  crews  of 
sixty  perished  triremes,  on  the  waters  or  on  the  shore,  as 
a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures,  would  be  to  infect  the  air 
of  the  Great  Harbour  and  its  coasts  with  the  plague  of 
The  bodies  pestilence.  A  way  was  found  to  bury  the  dead  out  of 
the  tombe  sight,  if  without  honour,  yet  without  special  insult.  The 
onPlAm-  g^jj  ^£  pi^nunyrion,  as  we  have  already  seen^,  is  thickly 
honeycombed  with  primaeval  tombs.  Many,  hidden  till 
lately,  were  dug  below  the  ground,  and  roofed  with  that 
^KtfW-cupola  which  we  have  seen  so  often  among  the  works 
of  both  Sikel  and  Greek.  The  old  resting-places  of  the  older 
folk  stood  op«i  or  were  forced  open.     Where  the  primseval 

>  Thac.  vii.  74.  5 ;  itaSt  ^jcvxluuf,  oOd€y^  MwkAciirrc9, 

*  See  above,  p.  356. 

'  See  vol.  1.  p.  36a,  and  above,  p.  35a. 
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dead  lay  in  honour,  with  their  weapons  of  primseyal  days,  ohaf.  vm. 
the  slain  of  the  late  battle  were  thrust  in  without  order, 
without  heed^  wherever  room  might  be  found  for  them. 
The  mouths  of  their  strange  sepulchres  were  fitted  with 
new  doors^  and  there,  for  two  and  twenty  ages,  lay  the 
slain  comrades  of  Nikias  and  D^osthen^s.  At  last  modem 
research  has  brought  their  frames  to  light,  and  has  found 
a  way  to  prove  their  date  by  the  contemporary  coins  of 
Syracuse  which  lived  on  when  the  flesh  and  the  raiment  of 
their  owners  had  crumbled  away '« 

Meanwhile  a  more  serious  work,  as  it  seemed  at  the 
moment,  was  in  doing  by  land.     From  this  time,  as  long  No  more 
as  action  only  and  not  debate  is  the  need,  Hermokrat&i  ^J^^^^  ^^^ 
drops  out  of  sight.     He  is  the  native  adviser ;   it  is  the  P^^°' 
stranger  Gylippos  who  is  the  doer  of  everything.     When 
the  day  of  victory  and  of  festival  was  over,  the  Syra- 
cnsans  in  general  recovered  their  powers  of  thought  and 
action.     All  could  now  see,  not  only  Hermokrat^  and 
a  few  who  hearkened  to  him,  that  there  was  still  some* 
thing  to  be  done  to  make  deliverance  fully  secure*    The  Gylippos 
Syraeusans  and  Gylippos — such  is  the  formula — set  forth 
to  block  the  roads.     The  undertaking  was  a  large  one,  as  The  load 
there  were  several  ways  by  which  the  defeated  invaders  i,jqqj^^ 
might  attempt  to  escape.     Their  most  obvious  course,  if  choice  of 
there  were  any  means  of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme,  "^*^* 
would  be  to  try  to  make  their  way  to  ELatanS  K     That  Design  to 
city  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  centre  for  any  future  kJJ^^. 
warfare  against  Syracuse.     At  Eatand  they  would  have 
a  considerable  Greek   city,  thoroughly  friendly  to   their 
cause,  as  the  starting-point  of  their  operations.     And  the 

^  See  the  lettw  of  Sig.  Paolo  Oral,  deaeribing  the  reeearohes  on  Pldmmyrion 
in  July  1890  (linoe  I  was  last  in  Sicily)  in  Cavallaro's  Appendiee  alia 
Topografia  Areheologica  di  Siraotua,  Turin  and  Palenno,  1891. 

'  See  Appendix  XXIL 
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CHAP.  vni.  inarch  thither^  if  unopposed,  would  be  the  easiest  of  any. 

No  high  mountains  or  difficult  passes  stood  in  the  way ; 

we  have  seen  with  what  ease  armies  had  marched  to  and 

fro  between  Syracuse   and   Katane   earlier  in  the  war^ 

The  usual   But  by  this  way  it  was  hardly  needful  to  block  the  roads; 

Kataii6.      it  might  almost  be  said  that  they  were  blocked  already. 

The  road  to  Katan^  was  simple  for  men  on  the  north  side 

of  Epipolai ;  it  was  another  business  for  men  on  its  south 

side.     Another  direct  attack  on  the  hill^  this  time  from  the 

souths  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    To  reach  the  city  of  refuge, 

the  retreating  army  would  have  to  do,  as  it  had  done  in 

the  night  attack,  to  skirt  the  southern  side  of  the  hill^  then 

to  go  round  its  western  pointy  the  modem  Belvedere^  and  so 

to  march  between  Epipolai  and  Mount  Thymbris  into  the 

low  ground  by  the  bay  of  Trdgilos.  Every  step  of  this  course 

would  have  to  be  taken  in  full  view  of  the  Syracusan  forces 

on  both  sides  of  the  hill.     The  low  ground  too  between 

Epipolai  and  Megara  would  be  just  such  a  field  as  the 

Syracusan  horsemen  would  wish  for  to  annoy  a  retreating 

enemy.    It  would  seem  that  the  proposal  to  attempt  to 

reach  Katand  by  this  comparatively  direct  road  was  actually 

Kfttand  to  debated  in  the  Athenian  council  of  war.     That  it  was  re* 

byaroimd- j^^  is  not  wonderful.    But  it  would  seem  that  in  the 

th^  h^*^  eyes  of  the  Athenian  generals  Katane  was  still  the  final 

the  Bakel    goal  to  be  aimed  at.    The  Greek  allies  could  not  be  g^t  at 

at  once.     The  immediate  object  must  be  to  try  to  reach 

the  friendly  Sikels  of  the  inland  country.     From  thence, 

after  needful  rest  and  reinforcement^  some  path  or  other 

might  be  found  to  the  old  head-quarters.  Athenian  generals 

could  not  have  wholly  turned  away  their  thoughts  from 

the  eastern  coast.     They  had  no  thought  of  finding  an 

abiding  home  among  the  Sikel  mountains  ^. 

The  south-      The  Sikels  to  whose  land  the  generals  determined  first  to 

OAflteni 

Sikel  land,  make  their  way  were  those  who  held  the  high  ground  of 
>  See  ahove,  p.  i6i.  '  See  Ajqpendiz  XXII. 
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south-eastern  Sicily,  the  r^on  west  and  south  of  Syra-  chap.  vin. 
cuse^  which  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  heights  now 
called  Monte  Lauro,  so  rich  in  the  sources  of  rivers^. 
Motyca  and  the  Heraian  Hybla  may  have  been  looked 
to  as  cities  of  refuge^  whence^  after  a  season  of  rest,  some 
roundabout  road  might  be  found  to  Katan&     The  Syra- 
cusan  outposts  of  Akrai  and  Kasmenai,  founded  specially 
to  watch  over  this  region,  would  doubtless  be  dangerous; 
but  to  &ce  them  would  be  less  dangerous  than  to  abide 
in  the  marshes  of  Syracuse  or  to  attempt  a  direct  march 
to  KatanS  in  sight  of  the  Syracusans  on  Epipolai.     The  Nature  of 
high  ground  of  the  Sikels  had  to  be  reached  by  paths       ^^ 
very  different  from  a  march  by  Le6n  and  Thapsos.    There 
was  a  choice  of  roads;  but  all  the  roads  lay  through  narrow 
and  stony  combes  in  the  hills,  where  what  was  a  road  one 
day  might  be  a  mountain-torrent  the  next.      The  path 
would  often  have  to  be  painfully  picked  over  stones  under- 
foot, and  the  heights  on  each  side  would  give  every  oppor- 
tunity for  archers,  darters,  or  slingers,  to  aim  at  the  weary 
way&rers  below.     Among  paths  of  this  kind  two  chief 
choices  were  offered.     The  more  direct  course  would  make  Tworoadt; 
the  entrance  into  the  difficult  country  at  a  point  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  Great  Harbour,  while  still  almost  under 
the  western  point  of  Epipolai.      This  is  the  road  which  by  the 
leads  from  Syracuse  to  the  modem  Floridia.     The  other  fioridia 
way  would  be  to  keep  for  some  time  along  the  road  near  to 
the  sea,  the  Helorine  road,  and  to  reach  the  high  country  and  the 
up  the  bed  of  one  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  seaJJot^ 
on  the  coast  below  the  modem  Noto^.     By  the  care  of  Theroadi 
Gylippos  all  these  ways  were  occupied  sooner  or  later;  the  Gylippoe. 
roads  were  blocked;    guards  were  set  at  the  fords  of  all 
the  streams.     It  is  possible  that,  when  the  course  taken 
by  the  Athenians  was  fully  known,  the  guards  of  one 
point  may  have  moved  to  another.     It  is  certain  that, 
>  See  Tol.  L  p.  So.  'See  Appendix  XXII. 
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whatever  way  the  Athenians  turned^  the  care  of  Gylippos 
had  provided  enemies  to  block  their  further  advance. 

The  beginning  of  the  retreat  is  painted  by  the  great 
master  of  contemporary  history  with  all  the  fulness  of  his 
powers.  Never  in  the  long  record  of  human  sorrow  which 
history  unfolds  was  there  a  sadder  scene.  It  was  not 
merely  the  baffled  hopes  of  an  army  and  a  commonwealth ; 
it  was  not  merely  that  of  the  two  great  fleets  that  Athens 
had  sent  forth  to  Sicily  not  a  ship  remained  to  her;  it  was 
not  merely  that  danger  to  themselves  and  to  their  city 
tracked  every  step  of  the  retreating  army.  The  saddest 
forms  of  human  wretchedness  were  there  at  hand,  the 
wretchedness  of  friends  and  comrades  who  prayed  for  help, 
but  to  whom  no  help  could  be  given  ^.  The  dead  had  to 
be  left  withoiiit  funeral  rites;  men  looked  on  the  lifeless 
bodies  of  friends  and  kinsmen,  and  fear  for  themselves 
mingled  with  their  grief'.  And  sadder  than  the  case 
of  the  dead,  more  grievous  to  the  heart  to  look  upon,  was 
the  case  of  the  living  who  had  to  be  left  behind,  the  men 
who  had  been  smitten  down  with  the  sickness  of  the 
Syracusan  marshes,  the  men  who  had  been  maimed  and 
wounded  in  the  fights  on  the  Syracusan  waters.  Left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  they  groaned,  they  besought, 
they  clung  to  their  comrades  and  kinsmen,  praying  in 
vain  not  to  be  left  behind,  following  as  far  as  their  feeble 
strength  would  let  them,  and  giving  up  the  vain  task  with 
wailing  and  appeals  to  the  gods  \  The  host  was  full  of 
weeping,  full  of  despair;  all  hearts  were  downcast;  men 
turned  to  repentance  and  blaming  of  themselves  that  thdur 
voices  had  helped  to  bring  themselves  and  their  city  to 

*  Thuc.  vii.  75.  2 ;  ^ty^v  <Zy  iJk  oi  koS^  tv  ft6vcv  rSav  vpa'^itArwVt  tn  r6s 
Tf  ravf  iMokwXm&m  vd^or  drcx^^ovr  ni  drr)  fW^AXyft  IXviSor  not  eeh-ol  lai 
^  w6Xts  Kiv9wt^oyr€r  dkXd  ni  kv  rp  d^okdif/u  rov  ffrparomi^ov  ^wi0mv€  rj 
TC  SfffU  iiedoT^  d\y€u^  icai  rg  yvdf/tff  alff0iaO€u. 

'  lb.  3  ;  Is  kiiwrfv  furd  <p6$w  leaBlffraTo. 

*  lb.  3,  4.    Ct  JSatik.  Pers.  575 ;  \wp$hrr€s  wp^  Myieay,  «.tA. 
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.  It  was  from  hostile  ground  that  they  were  ohap.  rm. 
setting  forth ;  yet  they  lingered  as  if  they  were  called  on  to 
leave  their  own  soil*.  The  forty  thousand  men  of  every 
class  who  now  set  forth  from  the  Athenian  camp^  were 
like  the  people  of  a  whole  city^  and  that  no  small  one^ 
driven  forth  to  seek  new  homes  where  they  might  find 
them.  Had  he  who  made  that  comparison  seen  or  heard 
of  the  sad  processions  which  a  few  years  later  went  forth 
from  Akragas  and  from  Gela  ^  ?  The  change  in  condition  Grievuioes 
which  many  of  the  Athenian  army  now  jmderwent  was  only  march, 
less  than  that  of  a  wealthy  Akragantine  driven  forth  home- 
less and  penniless.  Horsemen  and  heavy-armed,  many  of 
them  men  of  wealth,  all  of  them  men  used  in  peace  and 
war  to  have  all  wearisome  drudgery  done  for  them  by 
slaves^  were  now  driven  to  carry  their  own  provisions,  to 
do  every  menial  service  for  themselves.  The  slaves  of 
some  had  deserted  already ;  the  slaves  of  others  could  not 
be  trusted.  Before  long  all  were  gone;  the  knightly 
companions  of  Alkibiades  had  to  tend  their  Sicilian  horses 
with  their  own  hands.  One  part  of  their  burthen  indeed 
was  not  heavy;  they  carried  such  food  as  they  had,  but 
there  was  little  left  in  the  camp*.  Yet  to  many  there 
was  one  small  comfort;  democracy  had  reached  the  level 
of  equality;  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  all  were  equal  *. 

^  Thuo.  vii.  75.  5  ;  KaTfi<f>€id  r4  ris  &fjui  Ktd  leardfitfffffts  c^Srv  ainStv  roAA^  ^v, 

*  lb.  4 ;  6.iropUf,  rtua^rjf  fx^  fiqUoK  i/popiiaaBat^  icaiirtp  kic  woKtyias. 

*  lb.  5  ;  oitBlv  yd,p  dXXo  4  w6\«t  ktewtwoTuofuctf/Uyn  i<fK€<ray  {nnxp^vyo^ffjif  Kot 
oi  fffJuKp^,  Surely  this  comparison  is  suggested  by  such  scenes  as  those 
described  by  Dioddros,  ziii.  89,  iii,  to  which  we  shall  come  in  our  next 
chapter. 

*  The  words  of  Thuoydides  (vii.  75. 5)  marie  how  unusual  this  was  on  the 
part  of  both  horsemen  and  heavy-armed ;  of  r«  AXXot  ir6yr€s  f^poy  5  ri  ris 
48iWro  ticcurrot  xp^<^t/MV  «ai  ol  dvXTrm  Kot  61  tmijs  wcLpd.  t6  MlwObs  aifrol  rd 
<T<p4T€pa  cdrrSry  cirla  ^  rots  Svkois,  "A  burthen,"  says  Thirlwall 
(iii.  45a),  "which  a  Boman  would  not  have  felt,  but  to  which  the  Greek 
was  unused." 

*  Thua  vii.  75.  6;  1}  taoftoipia  ruy  letunav,  ix°^^^  '''"^  ^A"^»  '"^  f^^^ 

VOL.  III.  B  b 
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COUP.  YUL  Never  indeed  had  men,  so  their  own  historian  tells  ns, 
^^1^^  fallen  from  such  a  height  of  splendour  and  boasting  to 
didei.  meh  a  dq>th  of  hnmiliating  soitow^  No  Ghreek  army 
had  ever  before  gone  throogh  so  great  a  change.  They  had 
oome  forth  to  enslave  others;  they  now  feared  leading 
into  captivity  for  thonselves'.  They  had  sailed  forth 
amid  prayers  and  psans;  they  had  now  to  toil  along  by 
land  amid  voices  opposite  indeed  '.  And  yet  all  that  they 
had  to  bear  seemed  snch  as  might  be  endured  in  the  &ce 
of  the  heavier  dangers  that  hung  over  them  ^. 
2^  Ao^  But  there  was  one  heart  in  the  host  that  &iled  not,  one 
NikiM.  man  who  showed  himself  at  his  best  wheai  things  were 
at  their  worst.  Nikias,  often  a  loiterer,  never  a  coward, 
nAose  head  had  <mce  been  tamed  by  good  fortune  but 
whom  ill  fortune  nerved  to  the  highest  point,  stood  forth 
to  exhort  and  to  cheer  the  downcast  host.  By  one  of 
those  strange  victories  which  mind  can  win  over  matter, 
the  strong  will  was  master  of  the  feeble  body.  Bowed 
down  as  he  was  by  hopeless  sickness,  the  g^ieral  passed 
up  and  down  the  Une^i  speaking  his  words  of  encourage- 
ment, lifting  up  his  voice,  as  the  voice  may  be  lifted  up 
at  {messing  moments,  shouting  in  his  zeal  that  all  mi^t 
hear  and  all  be  stirred  by  the  hearing  ^  His  harshest 
censor  becomes  gentler  as  he  listais*;  from  that  day  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  darkened  life  we  have  nought  to  tell  of 
Nikias  but  what  is  noble. 

Hie  stirring  words  which  Thucydides  now  puts  into  the 

*  ThDC  tU.  75.  6 ;  iXkus  re  Mat  6m6  oBom  XoftrnpSnirot  mi2  flfx^/Mror  t0v 
wfiirov  If  o2ar  rcAcvri^  koL  TaM€iw6nfTa  d^urro, 

'  lb.  7;  irrl  fikw  r^  6XX0VS  9o¥ktt0OfahfO¥t  fic&p  a^oif  roSro  /nXAor 
Mi^of  /o^  wABoHfi  iw40ii  imhai. 

*  lb. ;  iarri  V  ^ryyp  re  ni.  maii»m¥,  ^  im  I^IvXmt,  wiX»  roirmif  rotf 

*  lb. ;  S/im  9i  inr6  fi*y40cvt  roQ  imMp€fMfihim  Iri  mMiFm  wiarra  raSra 
ahw  •lord  i^paoftro. 

'  lb.  76 ;  fiovkS/ttrat  dn  M  wKttffroi^  yrpnA^mtm  db^cXc&r 

*  Groie,  tIL  46$. 
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mouth  of  NikiAB^  whether  his  very  words  or  not^  are  at  ^bip.  vm. 
least  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man*     Thej  mAJi^uM.^ 
well  have  been  remembered  by  some  of  those  few  among 
the  thousands  who  stood  around  him  who  lired  to  teU  the 
tale  at  Athens  or  elsewhere.    Or^  if  we  simply  look  on 
them  as  the  words  that  Thucydides  thought  that  Nikias 
was  likely  to  speak  at  such  a  moment^  thdr  value  is  hardly 
lessened.    It  is  a  fitting  speech  for  the  devout  man  in  Hit  fidth 
distress,  the  man  whose  fidth  in  the  gods  has  not  passed  ^     ^^' 
away,  even  when  their  hand  seems  so  heavy  on  him  and 
his  army.     Nikias  bids  them  still  keep  hope ;  others  have 
been  saved  out  of  depths  even  lower  than  they  were  now 
in.    Let  them  not  despair  or  blame  themselves  \     Let 
them  look  at  himself,  whom  his  sickness  made  worse  off 
than  any  other  man  in  the  army.     He  had  once  been 
&mous  for  his  g^ood  luck  in  private  and  public;  now  he 
was  in  the  same  danger  as  the  meanest  ^    Yet  he  had  ever 
done  his  duty  to  gods  and  men ;  he  had  been  pious,  right- 
eous, and  bountiful.    With  a  conscience  void  of  ofEence,  he 
still  had  hope  for  the  future ;  even  such  ill  luck  as  theirs 
did  not  frighten  him  as  otherwise  it  might  ^.   Their  sorrows 
had  now  reached  their  height;  they  were  therefore  likely 
to  lessen.     The  gods  were  said  to  envy  great  good  luck  Envy  of 
on  the  part  of  men.    If  they  had  ever  envied  the  Athenian    *  ***^^* 
host,  the  penalty  was  already  paid.    The  enemy  was  now 
more  likely  to  be  the  object  of  such  envy.    Others  had 
invaded  land  of  their  neighbours,  and  had  both  done  and 
suffered  as  men  may  do  and  sufEer.     So  had  they;   the 
gods  would  now  look  more  kindly  on  them;   they  would 
deem  them  worthy,  not  of  envy  but  of  pity  *.    And  they 

^  Thao.  Yii.  77.  I ;  /jof^k  KaraiUiapaa9ajt  h/ua  SrfOf  o^roi^. 

*  lb.  a ;  otr*  tirrvx^  Homiv  mv  ii<rT«p6t  rov  iJrai,  ir.r  A.    On  the  e^rvxfa 
of  Nikiaa  see  above,  p.  333. 

*  lb.  3 ;  a2  9^  ^vfupopai  06  mer*  6{iay  99l  ^^oC^i.     For  ■eyeral  pooiUe 
meaniogs,  lee  Jowett,  i.  541,  it  453. 

*  lb. ;  rdxad^ittf  mi  kat^^tuar  Uca^  yiip  roTf  rt  wXtfdms  fMx7T«u,iMU 

B  b  2 
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CHAP.  vm.  still  had  human  hopes.     Such  a  host  of  armed  men  mar- 
^  teo*^  •  ^^^^  ^  their  array  would  be  at  once  a  city  wherever 
no  town  in  they  sat  down  ^.     No  town  of  Sicily  could  withstand  them 
rerirt  ^'^^  as  invaders  or  turn  them  out  when  they  had  once  fixed 
them.         themselves  on  any  spot.     As  for  the  march,  it  was  for 
th^m»roh[  themselves  to  make  it  safe  by  keeping  good  order.     On 
whatever  spot  they  might  be  constrained  to  fight,  let  each 
man  look  on  it  as  a  country  and  a  castle,  which,  if  he  wins, 
he  may  keep  as  his  own  ^.     The  march  must  be  speedy, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  as  their  stock  of  provisions  was 
Friendly     small.     But  as  soon  as  they  reached  any  friendly  spot  of 
of  the         Sikel  ground,  they  would  be  safe.     Fear  of  Syracuse  made 
SikeU.        ^jj^  Sikels  firm  friends  of  Athens';   messages  had  been 
already  sent  to  them  to  meet  the  army  and  bring  pro- 
Last  ez-     visions.     And  to  wind  up  all,  he  added,  remember  that  to 
be  valiant  men  is  now  for  you  a  matter  of  utmost  need ; 
there  is  no  place  near  where  a  coward  can  find  shelter  *. 
But  if  ye  now  escape  your  enemies,  the  rest  of  you  may 
again  see  the  homes  that  they  long  to  see,  and  those  who 
are  Athenians  will  be  able  to  raise  again  the  mighty  power 
of  Athens,  fallen  as  it  is.     For  it  is  men  that  make  a  city, 
not  walls  or  ships  empty  of  men. 

The  march      When  the  general  had  finished  his  speech,  he  and  the 

Septem-      army  set  forth  from  their  camp.     They  forsook  the  last 

'^'^'  spot  of  Syracusan  ground  which  they  still  held,  that  piece 

cf  Tf>  0tSi¥  IvUpOwoi  iaTpaTt^aafuy,iiroxp&yTvs  4j9rj  T€nftwf>fi/i€0a  . .  .  chcrov 
ydp  dir'  ainwv  i^iintpoi  fj^  ifffiiv  1j  ip$6vov.  The  doctrine  set  forth  by 
Amasis  in  Herod,  iii.  40  is  here  taken  for  granted. 

^  Thnc.  yii.  77.  4 ;  \oyl(€<r0€  Si  Ihi  alrol  re  ir6\is  M^  hart,  Siroi  i» 
Ma$i(rj(r$€,  So  more  emphatically  at  the  end  of  the  speech ;  Syipts  ydip  w6\is 
Kot  oO  Ttixf  o^^  yij^s  6»hfSi¥  KtvttL  Of.  the  passagea  of  the  poets  collected 
by  Mr.  Jowett^  ii.  454. 

*  lb.  5;  p^  ^EXXo  ri  ^yrjirifuvos  l«ourros  1j  Iv  f  h^  dvayKaff$p  x^P^V 
/t&X^oBait  TWTo  /cat  warplia  /cat  ru^os  xpar^iras  t^ttr, 

'  lb.  6 ;  o^oc  7^  ijfuv  M  rh  Ivpanociuv  Bios  (ri  fiifiaioi  tM. 

*  lb.  7 ;  fl&f  /ij^  ISnrros  x^P^<w  kyyhs  Svoi  ity  i»aXaxi9$hrts  <rca$tiriT*, 
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of  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour  which  lay  between  their  chap.  vm. 

double  walls.     The  possession  of  those  walls  gave  them 

the  command  of  all  the  roads  that  started  from  the  gate 

of  Achradina^  subject  to  the  danger  that  they  might  find 

all  alike  blocked  at  convenient  points  by  Syracusan  guards. 

Of  the  two  roads  open  to  them^  the  Helorine  road  by  the  The  two 

sea,  that  part  of  it  at  least  which  lay  near  to  Syracuse, 

was  op«i  to  the  obvious  objection  that  it  would  at  once 

lead  them  to  the  Syracusan  post  at  the  Olympieion.     The 

other  and  somewhat  higher  road  by  the  present  Floridia 

might  turn  out  to  be  blocked  at  this  post  or  that ;  but  there 

was  no  such  certain  and  inmiediate  obstacle  awaiting  them. 

The  Helorine  road  too  led  directly  to  quite  other  parts  of 

Sicily^  from  which  any  road  to  Katane  would  be  roundabout 

indeed.     The  path  by  Floridia  would  sooner  bring  them  to  The  ro«d 

the  hills  from  which  they  looked  for  their  help,  or  at  all  chow^*  * 

events  to  the  rough  passes  by  which  those  hills  might  be 

reached.     The  upper  road  therefore  was  chosen. 

The  early  part  of  the  road  by  which  they  were  to  march  Fint  day's 
is  neither  a  dead  flat  nor  does  it  cross  any  considerable  ™"^  * 
height.     It  goes  down  to  the  Anapos,  and  thence  rises 
again  to  the  town  of  Floridia.     But  the  Anapos  had  to  be 
crossed ;  it  was  certain  that  it  would  have  to  be  crossed  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy;   the  groimd  too  afforded  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  darters  to 
amioy  the  march  of  the  Athenian  heavy-armed.     To  that 
kind  of  force  the  great  mass  of  the  retreating  army  be- 
longed ;  we  do  once,  at  the  very  last  stage  of  all,  get  a 
moment^s  glimpse  of  the  Athenian  horsemen^ ;  but  that  is 
all.     They  marched  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  oblong,  the  Order  of 
unwarlike  following  with  the  baggage  being  placed  in  the    *  ™*^  ' 
middled     Nikias  led  the  van,  while  Demosthenes   com- 

"  Thuc.  vii.  83.  I,  and  below,  p.  389. 

*  lb.  78.  2 ;  roits  Si  fficfvo<t>6povs  ni  t6v  ir\u<rrov  Sx^ov  Ivrdf  *txo^  ol 
iwXJiTai,  These,  whatever  their  race  or  condition,  are  distinct  firom  the 
personal  ilaTee  of  the  horsemen  and  heavy-armed. 
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CHAP.  Tm.  manded  the  rear.    The  energy  to  which  the  elder  general 

Contiiioed  liad  been  kindled  by  the  strait  in  which  he  found  himself 

enafgy  of  .        , 

NikiM.      was  not  spent  in  his  words  of  exhortation.    In  spite  of  his 

toils  and  griefe  and  his  grieyons  sickness,  Nikias  kept  his 
eye  on  his  whole  line.     If  any  part  seemed  out  of  order,  he 
was  there  at  once  to  marshal  the  line  and  to  do  all  that  a 
yoonger  captain  in  fall  health  could  have  done  at  snch  a 
moment.     Demosthenes  did  the  Uke;  but  throughout  the 
march  better  order  was  kept  under  the  command  of  Nikias 
than  under  that  of  Demosthen^. 
Pint  fight-      The  first  time  that  the  army  came  to  actual  fighting 
^J*^^     with  any  enemy  was  when  they  reached  the  Anapoa 
theAnii-     Where  the  present  road  crosses  it,  it  is  a  narrow  stream 
with  steep  banks.    There  they  found  their  advance  checked 
by  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  who  defended  the  pas- 
sage.   Those  who  were  employed  on  this  particular  service 
could  have  been  only  a  small  part  of  the  Syracusan  army. 
The  Aihe-  In  anything  like  a  regular  fight  the  Athenians  still  had 
Owiijiihe  the  advantage;  they  forced  the  passage,  and  put  its  de- 
^SS*"     fenders  to  flight.     What  wore  out  the  strength  of  the 
fighting,      retreating  army  was  not  actual  encounters,  in  which  blows 
t^^piEr^  could  be  given  and  returned.  It  was  the  constant  harassing 
B^fi^-         warfare  of  the  horsemen  and  darters,  who  seized  every 
theSyra-    occasion  ou  the  march  to  make  desultory  attacks,  which 
JIJJ^^^    the  heavy-armed  had  no  means  of  returning.     The  attacks 
And  of  the  horsemen  went  on  wherever  the  ground  made  it 

possible,  as  it  was  during  the  whole  of  the  first  day's 
march.  This  carried  them  about  five  miles  from  their 
First  night,  starting-point.  For  the  night  they  encamped,  we  are  told, 
on  a  hill,  perhaps  at  the  top  of  the  ascent  immediately 
above  the  Anapos,  before  Floridia  is  reached  ^. 
The  The  immediate  object  of  the  retreating  army  now  was 

f^ff^  to  reach  a  rocky  height  known  as  the  Akraian  cliff,  which 

doubtless  took  its  name  from  the  Syracusan  settlement 

^  Thao.  Til.  78.  4 ;  ffikl(oirro  wp^  K6^  rm. 
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at  Akrai.     Could  they  once  reach  and  master  that  pointy  ora^.  vm. 

they  would  be  on  the  high  ground^  within  reach  of  their 

Sikd  allies.    With  them   they  might  rest  awhile,  and 

derise  the  means  of  reaching  Katand  by  some  roundabout 

path.    But  the  approach  to  the  cliff  was  no  easy  matter. 

The  road  to  it  lay  through  a  most  rough  pass,  which  The  paM. 

begpms  just  below  the  present  town  of  Floridia,  and  is  now 

known  as  Cava  Spampinato  or  Calatrella,  the  latter  a  name 

that  speaks  of  Saracen  occupation.     The  cliff  itself,  the 

end  of  the  lands  now  known  as  MonoitereUo^  stands  at 

the  point  of  junction  of  this  combe  and  another  of  the 

same  kind  ^.    As  soon  as  the  Sjrracusans  were  certain  of  The  Syra- 

the  point  at  which  the  retreating  force  was  aiming,  a  party  b^d  * 

was  sent  on  to  build  a  wall  across  the  pass.     Meanwhile  J^  •**^" 

^  the  past, 

the  second  day^s  march  of  the  Athenians  had  led  them  only 

over  twenty  stadia.     This  implies  ceaseless  harassing  on 
the  part  of  the  Sjrracusan  horsemen  and  darters,  though 
it  is  not  directly  mentioned.     The  place  of  their  second  Second 
night^s  encampment  was  on  a  rough  piece  of  ground  to^tem- 
which  they  had  to  go  down.     This,  though  there  may^^"' 
be  some  difficulty  as  to  the  exact  distance,  seems  to  agree 
very  well  with  some  of  the  ground  immediately  below 
Floridia  to  the  south,  ground  now  crossed  by  a  modem 
viaduct^.    The  present  town  seems  to  have  had  a  fore- 
runner of  some  kind;  for  one  object  in  the  choice  of  the 
encampment  was  to  take  food  out  of  the  houses,  and 
water  ^    This  last  was  not  likely  to  be  plentiful  in  their 
march  up  the  rugged    combe.     On  the  third  day  the  Third  day's 
Athenians  set  forth  to  attempt  their  hard  march  to  theg^p^^m. 
cliff.     They  were  annoyed  on  their  way  by  the  horsemen  ^^  '^* 
and  darters;  the  darters  would  have  every  opportunity  all 

'  Thnc.  vii.  78. 5 ;  ijv  5i  A^f  itaprtp^  kcH  kiearifM9€y  X^P^P"'  fp^pa^^ii^ 
kiecXuro  t^  'AMpmoy  \4was.    See  Appendix  XXII. 

*  See  Appendix  XXIL 

*  Thnc.  vii.  78.  4 ;  fiovkSfU^oi  U  rt  rSanr  ottaufy  kafitw  ri  Mdiftov  (ffirciVe 
ydip  &  X>^)  "^  ^^^  M^  ^^^  aOrOr  <p4p€0^ai  abrSOtr. 
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CHAP.  vra. 


Third 
night. 


Fourth 
day's 
march. 
Septem- 
ber 14. 

The  pass 
blocked 
and 
guarded. 


The  Athe- 
nians turn 
back. 


along  the  line^  and  there  are  points  where  the  sides  of  the 
pass  sink  so  low  that  the  horsemen  also  could  get  at  the 
struggling  heavy-armed.  The  Athenians  made  fight  for  a 
while ;  but  at  last  they  lost  heart  and  went  back  to  their 
camp  of  the  night  before.  There  they  again  spent  the 
nighty  but  with  a  smaller  stock  of  provisions ;  the  horse- 
men hindered  their  leaving  their  camp  to  plunder  or 
foraged 

It  was  no  slight  task  for  forty  thousand  men,  armed  and 
unarmed — ^less  indeed  by  so  many  as  had  been  killed  or  had 
strayed  away  or  had  sunk  from  mere  weariness  during  the 
three  days'  march — to  make  their  way,  and  to  keep  some 
kind  of  order  in  making  it,  along  a  frightfully  rugged 
path,  with  darts  every  moment  hurled  down  on  their  heads, 
and  with  occasional  charges  of  horse  on  their  flanks.  But 
they  still  struggled  on  through  the  fourth  day's  march, 
striving  against  aU  hindrances,  till  they  at  last  came  in 
sight  of  the  point  for  which  they  were  striving.  But  a 
wall  had  arisen  between  them  and  the  cliff,  and  behind  the 
wall  was  a  body  of  Syracusan  heavy-armed,  ranged  in  the 
narrow  pass.  They  were,  in  the  military  language  of  the 
time,  not  a  few  shields  deep  ^.  And  on  the  rock  itself  wae 
posted  a  large  body  of  darters,  who,  from  their  high  place, 
could  take  good  aim  at  the  men  who  were  struggling  on 
below.  Yet  the  Athenians  attacked  the  wall,  and  strove 
to  carry  the  position  by  force  ^  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  strength  of  the  hasty  barrier  in  itself,  they  failed  to 
storm  it  in  the  face  of  the  thick  ranges  of  shields  and 
spears  behind  it,  and  under  the  ceaseless  shower  of  missiles 
falling  from  above.  When  the  attempt  was  found  to  be 
hopeless,  they  turned  round ;  they  marched  some  way  from 
the  barrier,  and  halted  to  rest  awhile.     During  this  halt  of 

^  Thnc.  vu,  78. 6 ;  oif  ydip  in  iwox^fpfty  olor  re  Ijv  6ird  r&y  Iwwinm. 
•  lb.  79. 1 ;  ^po¥  irp6  lavrSfV  hvlp  tov  iLwortixi^tw^os  r^r  rc^i^r  vrpemdv 
wapareTayfUpifv  obtc  lir*  6Klyca¥  dffwiSoinf,    See  aboye,  pp.  169,  170. 
'  lb.  a ;  wpo<yfiaX6rT€s  ol  'A$rpmoi  Ir&xoMx^'i^* 
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the  Athenians  the  rain  and  thunder  common  in  the  autumn  chap.  vm. 

season  came  on.     To  men  already  disheartened  by  toil  and 

failure  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  seemed  something 

strange  and  terrible ;  the  rain  and  thunder  were  surely  sent  Rain  and 

by  the  gods  for  their  destruction  ^.     Their  spirits  sank  yet 

lower ;  yet  they  still  had  heart  to  strike  a  blow  when  they 

were  all  but  hopelessly  hemmed  in  within  the  &tal  pass. 

For,  while  they  were  halting,  Gylippos  sent  on  a  party  by  They  make 

some  side  path — it  would  be  easy  to  find  such — to  throw  5S|^^*"^ 

up  another  wall  between  their  halting-place  and  their  camp 

of  the  night  before.     Even  now,  when  it  comes  to  actual 

fighting,  the  Athenians  have  the  better.      A  party  was 

sent  on  in  advance  which  succeeded  in  hindering  the  Syra- 

cusans  from  carrying  out  their  work.     The  rest  followed; 

they  seem  to  have  made  their  way  out  of  the  pass  at  the 

end  near  Floridia.     On  the  fourth  night  they  encamped  on  Fourth 

the  plain ;  that  is,  no  longer  in  the  bottom  below  Floridia,  ^ 

but  in  the  more  level  ground  above  ^, 

The  fifth  day's  work  was  the  result  of  a  certain  change  Fifth  day's 
of   plan.      The  generals   now  gave   up  the  thought  of  Sqytem- 
forcing  their  way  to  that  particular  difE  by  that  particular  ^"'"  '5- 
pass.     Their  object  seems  now  to  have  been  to  find  some 
other  road,  some  other  pass,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
which  might  lead  them  to  the  high  groimd,  and  which  the 
Syracusans  might  not  have  occupied  \      On  this  errand  March  on 
they  now  set  forth.      But,  now  that  they  were  on  more  J^und. 
level  ground,  the  attacks  of  the  Syracusans,  now  above  all 
those  of  the  horsemen,  became  more  galling  than  ever. 
Horsemen  and  darters  pressed  on  them  from  every  side; 
they  were  surrounded  by  enemies;   if  the  Athenians  ad- 
vanced, the  assailants  gave  way;    if  they  fell  back,  the 

*  Thno.  vii.  79.  3;  Mfuiw  M  r^  c^rrip^  6x40p^  mt  rcaha  miarra 
ytricrBoi.  The  feeling  had  been  the  other  way  at  an  earlier  stage.  See 
aboTe,  p.  173,  and  Grote,  vK.  465. 

*  lb.  5 ;  wp6s  t6  wtliloy  rjiXiffarro, 

*  See  Appendix  XXn. 
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CHAP.  ym.  assailants  pressed  upon  them.  They  specially  harassed  the 
rear,  the  division  of  Demosthai^,  hoping  that,  if  they  ootdd 
pnt  one  part  of  the  army  to  flight,  a  general  panic  might 
seize  on  the  whole  ^.  But  though  many  were  woonded,  the 
army  still  kept  its  order.  The  attacks  however  had  been 
so  ceaseless  that,  in  the  coarse  of  the  whole  day,  they  had 
advanced  only  five  or  six  stadia,  a  good  deal  under  a  mile. 
At  that  distance  they  halted,  still  on  the  level  ground'. 

fifth         The  Syracusans  also  withdrew  for  the  night  to  their  camp^ 

^^^  '        of  the  place  of  which  we  have  no  hint. 

Change  of       The  night  that  followed  was  spent  by  ihe  Athenian 

^  generals  in  debates  as  to  the  course  now  to  be  followed. 

The  discussion  led  to  a  complete  change  of  plan.     The 

design  of  reaching  the   Sikel  country   by  the  road   by 

which  they  had  thus  far  striven  to  reach  it,  or  by  any 

other  road  in  what  we  may  call  the  r^on  of  the  Anapos, 

was  altogether  given  up.     The  scheme  had  broken  down ; 

there  was  no  hope  of  success  in  that  quarter.     Provisions 

too  had  nearly  failed^  and  the  number  of  those  who  had 

been  wounded  in  the  ceaseless  attacks  of  the  enemy  was 

Mtfdi       very  great  ^.     Nikias  and  Demosthenes   therefore  det^- 

Hdorine     iKiined  to  attempt  their  escape  by  a  wholly  different  path. 

MuUMhrt.^  They  gave  up  the  thought  of  reaching  Katan£,  even  by 

the  most  roundabout  and  rugged  of  roads  ^.     The  new 

march  was  to  be  towards  Kamarina  and  Oela,  and  the 

other  towns^  Greek  and  barbarian,  in  that  quarter.    If  they 

could  make  their  way  from  their  present  position  into  the 

Helorine  road,  at  some  point  well  out  of  reach  of  the 

garrison  of  the  Olympieion^  they  had  a  reasonable  chance 

of  escape.     The  very  care  with  which  the  Syracusans  had 

^  Thoo.  viL  79. 5 ;  iiAXtcra  roTf  birr6roi$  vpoffwlwroyrts,  €<  mn  tcarii  fip^^X^ 

'  lb.  6  ;  TpO€X06trrtf  irhrt  4  1^  ffraSiovs^  d^twaiarro  bf  r^  vt^. 

*  lb.  So.  I.    Wbere  their  state  is  set  fnth  with  aome  emphasis. 

*  lb.  2.    See  Appendix  XXTT. 
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occupied  the  passes  by  wluch  the  Athenians  were  expected  chip.  vni. 
to  march  gave  them  some  hope.     Some  distant  point  of 
this  road  might  be  found  unguarded^  and  they  might  be 
able  to  reach  the  Sikel  hills  from  that  side  without  further 
hindrance. 

The  district  to  which  we  have  now  to  turn  our  thoughts 
is  that  which  lies  round  the  modem  towns  of  Noto  and 
Avola^  where  a  number  of  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  The  lonih- 
eastem  sea  of  Sicily.  All  of  them  are  necessarily  crossed  rivers, 
by  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  Heldron.  These  streams  are 
largely  of  the  nature  oi  fiumare^  stony  beds;  the  amount 
of  water  in  them  depends  largely  on  the  weather  and  on 
the  time  of  the  year.  What  is  a  mere  expanse  of  stones 
one  day  may  be  a  rushing  torrent  the  next.  It  was  the 
rainy  season  of  the  year^  as  the  Athenian  army  had  lately 
felt;  there  is  further  every  reason  to  think  that,  before 
Sicily  was  so  cruelly  shorn  of  its  woods,  the  average 
amount  of  water  in  these  beds  was  much  greater  than 
it  is  now.  The  rivers  then,  when  the  retreating  army 
had  to  cross  them  in  the  time  of  autumn,  may  well  have 
been  found  greater  hindrances  than  they  seem  to  a  modem 
traveller  who  passes  them  at  an  earlier  time  of  the  year. 
The  first  in  the  series^  the  one  most  to  the  norths  is  that  The  Eftky- 
which  in  our  narrative  is  called  Kakyparis^  that  is^  there  cra«^b!ae. 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  the  modem  Cassibile.  This 
stream  runs  through  a  deep  combe  among  the  mountains, 
the  Cava  Cassibile^  which  would  form  an  approach  to  the 
Sikel  lands  in  that  quarter  far  easier  than  that  by  which 
the  Athenian  army  had  tried  to  reach  the  Akraian  cliff. 
The  road  is  far  less  rough,  and,  though  the  windings  of 
the  stream  may  cause  it  to  be  crossed  several  times,  it 
could  not,  as  its  course  lay  within  the  gorge,  become  any 
hindrance  to  the  march  of  an  army  by  that  road.  The 
combe  graduaUy  opens  into  the  more  level  ground  by  the 
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cHAF.  vm.  sea,  into  which  the  Kakyparis  makes  its  way  by  a  wider 
mouth  than  might  have  been  expected  from  its  present 
size  only  a  little  way  inland.  But  at  the  point  where 
it  was  crossed  by  the  Helorine  road^,  at  a  very  slight 
distance  from  the  sea,  its  crossing  could  present  no  diffi- 
culty now,  and  it  would  seem  firom  the  story  to  have 
presented  none  then.  The  new  plan  of  the  Athenian 
generals  was  to  make  their  way  into  the  Helorine  road 
at  a  point  not  very  far  north  of  that  where  it  crossed 
the  Kakyparis.  They  hoped  that  the  Syracusans  would 
not  have  occupied  these  more  distant  passes.  And  if 
Kakjrparis  could  have  been  reached  and  found  undefended, 
a  march  up  the  pleasant  combe  through  which  his  staream 
flows  would,  in  its  earlier  stages  at  least,  have  been  a 
holiday  undertaking  after  the  fearful  toil  of  the  struggle 
along  the  stony  gorge  between  Floridia  and  the  Akraian 
cliff. 
TbepM-  But  Gylippos  and  Hermokrates  were  not  men  to  be 
Kdkjpvii  easily  deceived.  They  had  most  likely  already  secured 
^^^^'^  the  passages  of  the  rivers  as  one  of  the  possible  ways  by 
which  the  Athenians  might  attempt  to  escape.  It  is  men- 
tioned that  the  Athenians  looked  for  their  Sikd  allies  to 
meet  them  at  the  point  where  the  road  crosses  the  Kaky- 
paris. If  any  such  had  been  waiting  there  all  these  days 
since  the  despatch  of  the  first  message  of  Nikias^,  they 
had  gone  away  in  despair  or  had  been  driven  away.  Most 
likely  a  new  message  had  been  sent  after  the  partial  change 
of  plan  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day^;  a  more  thorough 
change  of  course  had  now  become  possible.  And  the 
watchful  eyes  of  Gylippos  and  Hermokrates  had  doubt- 
less marked  the  chance  also.  In  any  case  the  Syracusans 
were  beforehand  with  their  retreating  enemies.     On  the 

>  See  A|>peiidix  XXIL 

*  Thoa  vii.  77.  6.    See  aboTe,  p.  37a,  and  Appendix  Xxll. 

'  See  Appendix  XXn. 
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morning  which  followed  the  debate  of  the  fifth  night  in  chap.  viu. 
ttie  Athenian  camp^  the  ford  of  Kakyparis  was  held,  not 
by  Sikel  allies  of  Athens,  but  by  a  Syracusan  detachment 
busily  employed  in  defending  the  passage  with  a  wall  and 
palisade^. 

The  resolution  of  the  Athenian  generals  was  no  sooner  Sixth  (U/b 
taken  than  it  was  carried  out.      And  it  was  carried  out  towardsthe 
so  skilfully  as  for  the  moment  to  deceive  the  Syracusans,  ^^'^^^ 
and  so  to  gain  at  least  the  advantage  of  time.     The  Athe-  September 
nian  army  left  its  post  while  it  was  still  night,  having 
lighted  a  number  of  fires  to  make  the  enemy  believe  that 
they  were  still  there*.     They  then  set  out  in  the  same 
order  as  before,  Nikias  commanding  the  van  and  Demo- 
sthenes the  rear.     But  the  two  divisions  presently  parted  The  two 
asunder.     A  retreat  by  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  part 
enemy  was  not  a  hopeful  work  or  one  favourable  to  dis-  ^""^  ^' 
cipline.    Panic  and  superstitious  dread  came  upon  the  army,  ^•xdo  in 
So,  our  guide  remarks,  it  is  apt  to  happen  to  all  armies,  rion  of 
and  the  greater  the  army  the  greater  the  danger  of  this  gti^e,^^. 
kind  *.    The  rear,  under  Demosthenes,  was  specially  smitten 
in  this  way.     The  rear  is  in  any  case  the  part  of  the  army 
most  likely  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  whatever  was  left  of 
the  un  warlike  centre  of  the  original  square  *  was  likely  to 
lag  behind  with  the  rear  rather  than  to  speed  on  with  the 
van.     The  division  of  Demosthenes  now  fell  altogether 
out  of  order  and  lagged  behind,  while  the  van,  under 
Nikias,  now  spoken  of  as  a  separate  army,  kept  their  ranks 
better,  and  marched  on  with  greater  speed.     It  was  the 
object  of  Nikias  to  press  on  as  fast  as  might  be.      He 
thought  that  safety  was  most  likely  to  be  had,  not  by 

^  Thnc.  Til.  80.  5;   *lpov  «o2   ivravOa  ^Kauefpf  riva  rSfV  Zv/KuroaW, 
dTOTtixi{ov<r6y  rt  xai  dvocrravpoMmy  rhv  w6poy.    See  Appendix  XXII. 

•  lb.  I ;  'KVfA  KetCactyrts  dn  wKuffra  ivdyttv  t^  <TTpari6y, 

•  lb.  3 ;  oloy  ^X«t  teal  vatrt  ffrparowi9otT,  /A&kurra  8)  roTf  fuytirrois,  <p6fioi 
Koi  UtifMTa  iyyiyytiT$cu  .  .  .  i/Amrrrti  rapaxfi. 

•  See  above,  p.  373. 
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cflAP.  Yin.  stopping  to  fight,  but  hj  escaping  with  all  haste,  fight- 

NikiMin    ing    only  where  fighting  could   not  be   avoided  ^      By 

daybreak  this  front  division,  far  in  advance  of  that  of 

D^osthenes^^  had  reached  the  Helorine  road,  the  road 

by  the  sea,  as  distinguished  from  the  inland  hills  which 

had  been  the  scene  of  their  earlier  march  ^     Along  this 

road  they  marched  till  they  came  to  the  point  whore  it 

goes  down  with  a  steep  descent  to  the  ford  of  the  Eaky- 

paris.    No  Sikek  were  there  to  help  and  guide  them  up 

ihe  combe;  they  saw  the  Syracusan  detachment  on  the 

TbeAthe-  olher  side  still  busy  with  their  fortification.     The  spirit 

the  KAky-  ot  the  Athenians  was  not  yet  worn  out  with  their  toils ; 

^^^'^         once  more,  when  it  comes  to  actual  fighting,  they  have  the 

better.    The  ground  gave  them  some  help ;  they  charged 

down  the  steep  bank  of  tiie  stream ;  they  crossed  the  ford, 

and  drove  away  the  Syracusans  from  their  works  on  the 

lower  ground  on  the  right  bank  *.    Even  in  this  last  stage 

of  their  struggles,  they  had  thus  much  of  success  to  cheer 

them. 

The  wftj         -Q^i  ^Q  £|^  that  no  Sikek  had  come  to  help  them  and 

bj  the 

KakypMis  that  a  Syracusau  party  was  there  to  withstand  them  put 

giTeniip.    ^^  ^^  ^  every  thought  that  the  Athenian  army  could 

reach  the  hiU  country  of  the  Sikels  by  way  of  the  gorge 

of  the  Kakyparis.     They  mig^t  reasonably  expect  to  find 

the  pass  occupied  and  fortified  against  them;   they  may 

likely  enough  have  seen  Syracusan  soldiers  actually  posted 

They         on  the  lower  hiUs  which  command  its  entrance.     Their 

to  the  ^    Sikd  guides,  guides  who  had  doubtless  led  them  through 

^^'^'^^^     ihe  whole  of  ihe  march,  counselled  them  to  go  on  to  another 

'  Thnc  tH.  8i.  3 ;  0dff<r<m  6  Nuefav  fy€,  ro/»i{ui^  o^  r6  ^wo/Uimp  h  rf 
Toto&r^  Mrras  ttrai  mt  lakx**'^^  ffcmjpSaw,  dAAd  rb  ^  rdxi^fra  ^wox^p^, 
TO<ravra  /aaxof^o^  ^^  6payK6(o9rnu. 

'  lb.  80.  3;  rd  fikv  IXucUnf  trrpAr^wfrn^  69W€p  ^ywo,  ^vi^kpuBti  r«  mi 
wpotXafi€  voAAf .    See  Appendix  XXTL 

*  lb.  4.    See  Appendiz  XXIL 

*  n>.    See  Appendix  XXIL 
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river,  the  Erineos  \    There  was  of  course  the  chance  that  chap.  vm. 
they  might  find  some  undefended  way  among  the  moun- 
tains.   There  was  the  chance  that  the  Syracusans  whom 
they  had  driven  from  the  ford  of  the  Kakyparis  were  the 
most  distant  of  Syracusan  outposts,  and  that  now  their 
course  in  any  direction  that  they  might  choose  might  be 
uninterrupted.    In  any  case  pressing  on  was  less  dangerous 
than  fidling  back.    They  marched  on  therefore  as  &r  as 
the  Erineos.     They  reached  this  point  late  in  the  day,  and  Sjzih 
Nikias  settled  his  army  for  the  night  on  some  high  ground 
near  the  river  ^.    The  topography  here  is  somewhat  more  Qaestion 
difficult  than  in  the  case  either  of  the  Kakyparis,  the  first  ^ineot. 
river  in  this  part  of  their  march,  or  of  the  last,  namely  the 
Assinaros.     Both  these  are  clearly  marked ;  it  is  less  easy 
to  fix  which  of  several  streams  is  the  Erineos.    North  of 
the  town  of  Avola  is  a  small  stream  called  the  Elaniciy 
a  name  which  might  possibly  stand  to  Erineo9  in  the  same 
relation  in  which  Cassibile  stands  to  Kakyparii.     Between 
the  towns  of  Avola  and  Noto  there  is  one  most  picturesque 
narrow  gorge  on  a  small  scale,  with  steep  banks  and  signs 
of  primaeval  burrowings,  known  by  the  name  of  Maralidu 
Further  on  there  is  a  wider  and  gentler  dip,  called  La 
CavaUata,  dry  certainly  at  times,  but  seemingly  full  of  water 
at  others.     Just  beyond  it  is  the  end  of  a  range  of  hills, 
which  would  very  well  serve  the  purposes  of  Nikias  as 
a  shelter  and  as  an  outlook  ^.      On  one  of  these  hills  or 
on  some  other  point  along  the  line  of  way,  the  army  abode 
for  the  sixth  night  of  their  retreat.     In  the  morning  they  Seyenth 
were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  their  Syracusan  en^nies,  September 
who  had,  by  the  mouth  of  a  Syracusan  herald,  a  frightful  '^* 
tale  to  tell  them.     The  division  of  Nikias  was  now  the  News  of 

the  other 
only  representative  on  Sicilian  ground  of  the  two  great  divinon. 

^  ThTic.  vii.  80.  5 ;  rcurr];  '^p  ol  i^^c/i^rcf  Mktvw.    See  Appendix  XX  H. 

*  lb.  8a.  4 ;  Vucias  icat  ol  /at'  airov  iu^KPovmu  ra&rg  rg  ^/^p^  M  rdr 
vrorofti^p  rdr  *Eptwtb¥,  moI  9ia0^  wp6s  ii4riwp6v  ri  «a^<rc  r^  arpari&i^.  See 
Appendix  XXII.  '  See  Appendix  XXIL 
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CHAP.  vni.  armaments  which  Athens  had  sent  forth  to  win  the  masterj 

of  Sicily  and  the  western  seas. 

Sixth  day.       On  the  mominff  of  the  day  before,  as  soon  as  it  was 

Septembw  . 

i6.  known  that  the  Athenian  force  had  decamped  in  the  nighty 

there  was  great  wrath  in  the  camp  of  Syracuse.  Syra- 
cusans  and  allies  joined  in  a  general  cry  against  Gylippos, 
charging  him  with  having  allowed  the  enemy  to  escape  ^. 
^^ff^  This  suspicion  is  one  of  several  signs  that  the  feeling  to- 
Atheoians.  wards  the  Athenians,  and  specially  towards  Nikias^  which 
was  felt  by  or  attributed  to  the  Lacedaemonian  was  wholly 
different  from  that  either  of  the  native  Syracusans  or  of 
the  kinsfolk  who  had  thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  the  Syracusan  cause.  "When  we  think  of  the  earlier 
career  of  Nikias^  his  long  friendship  for  Sparta  and  his 
negotiation  of  the  peace  which  bears  his  name^  it  seems 
likely  that  he  and  Gylippos  may  have  been  personal  ac- 
quaintances; they  may  even  have  been  personal  friends. 
At  any  rate  Nikias  and  his  army  would  be  to  Gylippos 
simply  men  whom  his  duty  to  his  own  city  made  his 
enemies  in  war.  There  was  nothing  to  fill  his  mind  with 
that  fierce  call  to  vengeance  which  stirred  the  heart  of 
every  Syracusan,  and  which  would  be  fully  shared  by 
Corinthians  and  Leukadians  who  came  to  help  their 
daughter  or  sister  city  in  time  of  danger.  It  was  only 
natural  that  the  charge  of  showing  undue  and  even  treason- 
able favour  to  the  invaders,  if  brought  against  any  man^ 
TheSyra-  should  be  brought  against  Gylippos.  The  story  almost 
pursae.  reads  as  if  the  Syracusan  army  hardly  waited  for  orders 
to  pursue  the  fugitives.  There  could  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  road  by  which  they  had  gone^  and  the  pursuit  was 
made  with  all  speed  ^.    The  division  of  Demosthenes^  once 

^  Thac  vii.  8i.  I ;  ol  Xvpaic6<rtoi  Koi  ol  (i/Afiaxoi  .  .  .  Iv  alriq,  ol  woXXol 
rhw  TvXi'Mwov  ttx^^  kK6vTa  d^ciVcu  rohs  'ABrjvalovs, 

'  Directly  after  the  words  in  the  last  note  followi;  leat  tearii  f^X"** 
9i4fteoyTtSt  f  ol  xa^<*<>^  iQ<rB6ifomo  itrxfupiiKoraSt  KaraXaiAfiiofown  w€fi  dpUrrw 
(bpaw.    This  looks  almost  like  popular  action. 
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the  rereward  of  the  whole  force  and  containing  more  than  chap.  vm. 
half  the  army  ^,  had  not  with  daylight  fnlly  shaken  ofE  the 
panic  terrors  of  the  night.      Their  march  wa0  so  much 
slower  and  so  much  less  orderly  than  that  of  the  division 
of  Nikias,  that  of  the  two  parts  of  the  army  neither  knew 
anything  of  the  fate  of  the  other.     We  cannot  suppose 
that  Demosthenes  did  not  fully  share  the  wish  of  Nikias 
to  press  on  with  all  speed;    but^  placed  in  the  rear,  ex- 
posed to  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  commanding 
a  disheartened  and  now  disordered  force,  he  could  not  keep 
up  with  his  colleague '.    When  therefore  the  Syracusans  The  divi- 
caught  him  up^   about  the  hour  of  the  morning  meal^  mosthezids' 
seemingly  before  he  had  reached  the  Helorine  road,  he*^^**^*^*^ 
was  more  than  six  miles  behind  the  division  of  Nikias  \ 
At  this  point  the  last  fight  of  the  best  soldier  that  Athens 
had  left  to  her  was  to  begin. 

It  was  against  hard  odds  that  the  man  of  Pylos  had  Lart  fight 
to  strive  the  last  time  that  he  met  a  Lacedsemonian  enemy  moethente. 
&ce  to  &ce.     The  fight  was  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have 
seen  so  many  in  these  few  days,  a  fight  in  which  the  heavy- 
armed,  wearied  and  disheartened,  could  do  nothing  against 
the  ceaseless  desultory  attacks  of  the  horsemen  and  darters  ^ 
D&nosthenes  and  his  men  were  at  last  surrounded  in  a  diffi- 
cult piece  of  ground.   A  space  thick  with  olive-trees,  fenced  Olire- 
in  by  a  wall,  was  crossed  by  a  road  from  one  end  to  the  i^]ji6ios. 
other  ^.     It  had  been  the  estate  of  PolyzSlos,  son  of  Deino- 

^  Thnc.  vii.  80.  3 ;  rd  (jfucv  /«SXurra  tcai  wXicfy. 

'  lb.;  itrfff-uiffOrf  re  koX  irwerSTtpow  ix^P**"  ^i*  ^!  ffpoaiiu^aif  [ot 
Xvpait6inoi\  rots  fitr^  rov  Aff/u>a0hovSy  itrripoit  re  o9<ri  teal  (fxo^oir^pow  tcai 
i.rtuer6rtpov  xo^povaiVt  &s  rijs  mucrbi  r6rt  ^wf^rapA-xBricay. 

'  lb.  3 ;  rd  2U  Nu»ov  ffrpirtvfui  dvf ixcr  h  rf  wp6c$tw  Koi  wttrHficoirra 
arabiovs.    See  Appendix  XXII. 

*  lb.  81.  3,  3 ;  ol  linrrp  rSrw  Xvpa4RKrW  IICVKK0VVT6  re  fiqov  airro^  Mx^  ^ 
Smus  Kot  ^wijyim  h  rodr^  ,  ,  ,  6  9k  ArjfjLoaBhnjs  .  ,  .  o^  irpobx'^P^^  fuiXkw 
^  h  itdxrp^  ^w€T6a<r€ro,  ton  ipSutrpifieav  Kviekovral  re  (rv'  o^iwk,  «a2  kw 
woWf  OopOfi^  ainSt  re  koX  ol  fttr*  abroO  'KBrfwcuoi  Ijaaw, 

'  lb. ;  dMHkrfihrrtf  Is  ri  X^^P^*  f  k^kK^  i»>\v  ruxiw  wtpiijr,  696s  6\  Mw 
VOL.  III.  0  C 
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OBAP.  ym.  menes^  brother  of  three  tyrants,  but  himself  no  tyrant. 
It  still  bore  his  name,  a  name  doubtless  still  honoured 
in  Sjrraeuse^.  Some  chance  or  heedlessness  must  have 
led  the  retreating  force  into  so  untoward  a  spot;  when 
they  were  in  it,  the  Syracusans  knew  how  to  make  the 
best  of  their  advantage.  They  shrank  from  any  g^eral 
attack,  from  any  near  fighting.  They  thought  that  it 
might  still  be  dangerous  to  risk  a  stru^le  face  to  &ce 
with  desperate  men.  Their  own  superiority  was  now  so 
clear  that  it  was  not  wise  to  jeopard  it  at  the  last  moment 
by  any  untoward  chance^.  And  with  this  was  now 
mingled  another  feeling,  that  by  which  the  thought  of 
success  gradually  softens  into  something  Uke  the  thought 
of  mercy.  Men  began  to  feel  that  the  leading  into  cap- 
tivity of  the  invading  host  would  be  a  more  striking 
symbol  of  Syracusan  victory  than  their  slaughter^. 

Memge  of  When  therefore  the  whole  day  had  been  passed  in  harass- 
ing attacks  on  the  Athenians  on  every  side,  when  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  clearly  &iling  through  wounds 
and  weariness  and  hunger,  towards  evening  a  herald  was 
sent  to  the  Athenian  army — ^it  was  sent  to  the  army  rather 
than  to  the  general — ^bearing  a  message  in  the  name  of 
Gylippos  and  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  ^    An  appeal 

KcuL  (h$€w^  kXAas  t<  obit  6\iyas  ttx^p.    On  Mtv  icnt  Mw  see  Arnold,  ill.  423 ; 
Orote,  vii.  469.    I  go  with  Oroie. 

^  Pint.  Nik.  37 ;  SxP^  ^  ^lUHrBinp  UXm  koL  rb  /ter*  licc^ov  ffrpdrtPfui 
wtpi  rijp  nokv{^k€iop  aitkijp  iv  rf  ^af*&x*(r0ai  mi  &iroXc/vc<r0eu  tmcKoi}-' 
$4r.  See  Appendix  XXTT.  Plutarch  is  not  describing  the  mftroh  of 
DdmoBthendfl  in  any  detail ;  bat  he  presenres  this  bit  of  topography  in  the 
words  of  one  who  could  take  it  for  granted.  The  memories  of  Polyzdlos 
concerned  Philistos ;  they  did  not  oonoem  llincydides. 

•  Thuc  vii.  81.  3,  4;  .  .  .  l/54XAorro  irtpiffra96y,  rota^nus  W  vrpoff' 
fioXiut  KoL  oif  (v<rra96y  ftdxois  ol  Xvpaie6<noi  tUeSrcos  kxp^^^'  ^^  7*^  dvo«ty- 
9w€^tiw  wp6s  iofBpintovt  dwoy€vorjfAiyovs  ob  wpbs  kittivw  itaKKov  ijw  In  If  vpbs 

'  lb.  4 ;  inU  ifia  <f>tM  t4  ns  iyiywero  kw*  €bwpaytq,  1f9rj  aaip€t  /j^  wpoapaXm^ 
Oifval  r^,  mi  iy6fu{oy  mi  in  rairy  r$  I8^f  mtraBafMaffdfifyoi  k^ifrt<r0ai 
airovs. 

*  lb.  8a.  I ;  tt^pvyfia  wwovynu  IH^Ximrof  mi  XvfKuc6<ytoi  mi  oi  (^fi/taxiH. 


Gylippos 
totiie 


islanders. 
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was  made  to  that  part  of  the  Athenian  army  which  might  chap.  vm. 
be  supposed  to  be  serving  against  its  wUI.  Athenian 
citizens^  hired  mercenaries,  allies  who  had  taken  the  Athe- 
nian side  of  their  own  free  will^  mnst  all  take  the  conse- 
quences of  their  voluntary  acts.  But  the  islanders  of  the 
^gsBan  were  guiltless  of  any  evil  will  towards  Syracuse 
or  her  allies;  they  were  there  simply  at  the  bidding  of 
a  haughty  mistress  in  whose  ambitious  designs  they  had 
no  real  interest.  The  proclamation  of  Oylippos  promised 
safety  and  freedom  to  all  the  islanders  who  would  come 
over  to  the  Syracusan  side  ^.  The  contingents  of  a  few 
islands — ^the  names  are  not  given — accepted  these  terms. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  class  to  whom  the  tempting  GeiLeral 
offer  was  made  declined  to  forsake  their  Athenian  oom-j^^ggof^e 
rades^.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  general  feeling  ^^"^ 
among  the  subject  allies  of  Athens  towards  the  ruling  city 
was  not  one  of  active  hatred.  The  Athenian  supremacy 
offend^  the  Greek  instinct  which  demanded  full  inde- 
pendence for  every  dty,  great  or  small ;  but  it  was  not 
a  rule  of  heavy  oppression.  It  was  in  most  cities  preferred 
to  the  rule  of  the  local  oligarchs  ^.  But  perhaps  stronger 
still  w^s  the  feeling  of  military  honour  and  comradeship. 
Soldiers  of  Athens^  by  whatever  means  they  had  become 
such^  they  would  not  forsake  Athens  in  her  distress. 

After  the  first  message  of  which  so  little  had  come  a  Snirender 
second  followed.     Its  result  was  a  capitulation  by  which  divirfon 
the  whole  remaining  army  of  Demosthenes  surrendered  °^-^?®* 
themselves  to  Gylippes  and  the  Syracusans.      They  sur- 
rendered on  the  simple  promise  that  no  man  should  be 

*  Thno.  "Tii.  8a.  I ;  irfSnw  fiiv  rw  ytjaionwi^  cf  ris  fioCXerat  iw*  ikevBtpiq, 
&t  ff<pas  dmivai. 

'  lb. ;  i,ir§x^prf<F6y  nv€f  v6kHf  od  woXXal.  Thej  acted  by  dties,  which 
ftlmoBt  snggesti  *  Yoie  in  each  division. 

'  I  need  not  point  out  that  Grote  has  mnch  to  say  on  this  head  in 
several  places.  See  also  the  account  of  the  afiairs  in  Samos ;  Thac  viii. 
63-76. 

CC^ 
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Heferiet 
to  km 

hilDMlf. 


CHAP.  Tm.  put  to  death  by  violence  or  by  bonds — ^that  is  by  such 
imprisonment  as  would  amount  to  a  lingering  death — or 
by  lack  of  necessary  food^.  The  terms  were  harsh  and 
vague;  they  would  not  be  broken  if  every  man  were  sold 
in  the  slave-market;  but  they  were  at  least  less  harsh 
than  the  measure  which  Athens  had  dealt  out  to  enemies 
who  had  given  far  less  provocation.  And  the  general 
He  makes  himself  was  not  included  in  them.  The  lofty  spirit  of 
forhimMll  Demosthenes,  having  secured  some  small  measure  of  mercy 
for  his  soMiers^  disdained  to  make  any  terms  for  himself. 
His  day  was  over ;  life  had  no  more  charms  for  him^  least 
of  all  life  as  a  captive  of  victorious  Syracuse.  And  death 
at  the  bidding  of  victorious  Sjrracuse  was  a  more  hateful 
prospect  than  death  by  his  own  hand.  As  soon  as  the 
agreement  was  made^  Demosthenes  drew  his  sword  and 
sought  to  slay  himself;  but  the  enemy  gathered  round 
him  and  hindered  his  purpose  '.  Lamachos  had  died  fight- 
ing by  land  and  Eurymed6n  by  sea;  the  &te  of  their 
renowned  colleague  was  harder. 

The  division  which  he  commanded  had  been  so  thinned 
by  the  ceaseless  toils  of  so  many  days  that^  out  of  a  full 
half  of  the  whole  host  of  forty  thousand  that  had  set  forth 
from  before  Syracuse^  the  men  who  came  under  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation  numbered  six  thousand  only  ^.  Wearied, 
wounded,  helpless,  the  Athenian  heavy-armed^  still  more  the 
horsemen  of  whom  we  have  as  yet  heard  so  little,  even  now 


Knmber 
of  the 
priionen. 


^  Thac  tU.  83.  a  ;  irp^i  ro^r   SXXovs  irraims  to^  /tcrd  Atfftoi/$4¥<nH 
6iMKoqfia  ytyw€r€Uf  SMrrt  5«Aa  r<  irafM5oJ/v(U  tat  fj^  dinOaytuf  iifflha  fs/ir€ 

*  Plut.  Nik.  37;  airbs  8i  Aff/xoa$4yfjs  ffmurdfJityos  rh  (itpot  IvXi^c  fthf 

abr6v.  Whence  this  comes  we  might  guess;  we  learn  for  certain  fnun 
Pansanias,  L  39. 13 ;  yp&/^  ^  obthf  iid^pa  4  *l\i<rros,  ts  (^  AripuHi9hnjy 
fthf  <nro¥9ds  wot^eaoBai  nnt  dkkois  vXV  airroO,  teal  &s  ijKiffmro,  aMy  ktn- 
XctpccV  dMoicrtTytu,  Cf.  Grote,  vil.  470 ;  lliirlwall,  iii.  456.  Thej  knew  the 
nature  of  evidence. 
'  Thuo.  ylL  83.  3. 
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kept  something  of  worldly  wealth  aboat  them.     They  were  ohap.  vm. 
bidden  to  give  up  their  money  by  throwing  it  into  shields 
held  with  the  hollow  side  upwards.      Four  such  shields 
were  filled  with  the  coins ^.    The  captive  remnant  of  one  His  divi- 
division  of  the  Athenian  army,  with  tiieir  renowned  general^  prkonen 
the  victor  in  so  many  gallant  enterprises^  were  then  led  with  ^  ^T'^ 
all  speed  as  prisoners  to  Syracuse^.     The  other  division,  DiTidoaof 
too  far  ahead  of  them  to  know  anything  of  their  &te,  «^^ 
were  still  encamped  in  Syracusan  territory.     The  object  night, 
of  the  victorious  Syracusans  was  now  to  bring  them  too 
into  the  city  in  the  same  case  as  their  comrades. 

The  news  of  this  day's  work  was  brought  the  next  mom-  Seyanth 
ing,  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  since  the  banning  September 
of  the  retreat,  to  the  ears  of  Nikias  and  his  army.     They  '7- 
were  still  on  their  post  by  the  Erineos  when  the  Syracusan  The  eor- 
herald  came  to  announce  to  the  general  that  his  colleague  D^mo- 
and  all  his  division  had  become  prisoners  of  the  Syracusans.  J^^Jg^d 
Let  him,  the  message  added,  surrender  in  the  same  sort  ^.  to  Kildae. 
Nikias  at  first  refused  to  believe  the  tale.     A  short  truce 
was  agreed  on,  in  order  that  an  Athenian  horseman^  might 
go  and  bring  word  whether  it  were  so  or  not.     The  horse- 
man went.     He  must  have  overtaken  the  sad  procession 
of  his  countrymen  on  their  way  to  Syracuse;   he  came 
back  to  announce  that  the  tale  of  tiie  herald  was  true. 
Nikias  then  sent  his  herald  to  Gylippos  and  the  Syra- 
cusans.    He  did  not  offer  a  surrender — he  still  commanded 
several  tiiousand  men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  which  they 
could  still  use  with  effect  whenever  tiie  enemy  came  to  ck>se 

^  Tbno.  YiL  8a.  5.  See  GToie,  yH.  46a  Aoeocding  to  the  reckoningt  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Etaiis  (SynMsosMi  Medalliong,  13a),  the  tnin  would  be  about 
335,353  drachniM.  He  Buggeeto  that  the  militaiy  dieet  waa  carried  in  this 
way  by  the  men. 

*  Thve.  vii.  8a.  4 ;  M^  d9€»6/u(oy  h  tV  v^Air. 
'  lb.  83.  I ;  M^ff^orrt f  dUrtcVor  rd  oM  9^. 

*  lb. :  hnr4a  vipt^ai  wtff^iksmm.  It  is  ploral  in  the  Syraoaaan  veriion. 
Flat  Nik.  a;. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  quarters.     He  proposed  terms  of  peace,  at  all  events  terms 
NikUs*       of  ransom  for  his  own  division;  of  those  who  had  abeady 
peace.         surrendered  nothing  was  said.     He  asked  that  the  remnant 
of  the  Athenian  army  should  be  allowed  to  go  free,  on 
condition  that  Athens  shotdd  repay  to  Syracuse  the  whole 
costs  of  the  war,  and  till  payment  should  be  made,  should 
give  hostages^  an  Athenian  citizen  for  each  talent  ^.    As  a 
confession  of  defeat^  such  terms  were  humiliating  enough 
to  Athens,  and  they  promised  a  welcome  contribution  to 
the  Syraeusan  hoard.     They  were  of  course  open  to  the 
objection  which  applies  to  all  conventions  of  the  kind  made 
between  military  commanders.     Nikias  had  no  authority 
to  bind  the  Athenian  people  to  any  terms  ^.      And  the 
terms  which  he  proposed  did  not  fall  in  with  the  immediate 
frame  of  mind  of  the  Syraeusan  people  and  their  leaders. 
Above  all  temptations  of  money,  even  above  the  longing 
for  a  bloody  revenge,  came  the  yearning  for  one  special  and 
symbolic  form  of  Syraeusan  triumph^  the  leading  of  the 
captive  host  of  Athens  and  her  captive  generals  as  bondmen 
into  Syracuse.    Gylippos  too^  as  we  shall  presently  see^  had 
his  own  personal  wish  on  the  matter,  which  would  be  dis- 
appointed if  Nikias  were  allowed  to  lead  away  a  ransomed 
Hit  temm  but  not  a  captive  army  ^.     The  Spartan  commander  there- 
fore agreed  with  the  Syracusans  in  refusing  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  Nikias.    Shouts  of  threatening  and  reviling  spoke 
the  general  mind  of  the  army.     The  struggle,  if  we  can 
call  it  00^  the  hurling  of  darts  from  the  Syraeusan  side^  at 
once  began  again  ^.    Parts  of  two  more  fearful  days  were 
yet  to  pass  before  all  was  over. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  which  followed  the  surrender 

^  Thao.  yii.  8$.  a  ;  Pint  Kik.  a;.  *  See  above,  p.  66. 

'  See  below,  p.  404. 

*  Thao.  yU.  83.  3 ;  ol  di  X»pait6etoi  Moi  rvAmot  oO  wpoirtUxot^To  robs 
\6yaus,d\Xd  «po<nrccr^c$  tcai  w€pi<rr6yT*t  vorrox^cy  ifiaXXor,  Pint.  Nik. 
a7;  ol  8*  0^  r/Kxrcixor,  dXXA  vpdf  $fipip  mt  fur*  hpins  dvciAoCrrcs  l^oAAor. 
Here  is  another  little  tonoh  from  the  eye-witneai. 
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of  the  division  of  D^mostheiite,  the  day  on  which  that  sor-  ohap.  vat. 

render  was  announced  to  Nikias,  the  Athenians  stiU  kept  Thej  stay 

their  post  on  the  hill  which  they  had  occupied  near  the  ^oe^ 

Erineos.     They  were  now  well  nigh  worn  out  with  lack  of  *^tk^ 

food  and  of  all  things  needful  ^.     But  they  bore  up  tiU 

evenings  while  the.  Syracusans  stood  around  and  hurled 

their  missiles  at  them  from  every  side  ^.     With  nightfall.  Seventh 

as  usual,  the  struggle  ceased ;  the  plan  of  Nikias  was  to  ^^ 

wait  till  all  was  stiU  \  and  again  to  make  the  attempt 

which  he  had  once  before  made  successfully,  of  escaping 

by  night.     His  men  took  up  their  aims,  and  formed  for  Fanore 

a  march :  but  the  Syracusans  heard  what  was  going  on,  attempt  to 

and  raised  the  psean  for  battle  *.      The  Ath^iians  then,  •f®^  ^^ 

finding  that  all  chance  of  getting  away  by  stealth  was 

now  hopeless,  again  laid  dovni  their  arms  and  waited  for 

the  morning.     Three  hundred  men  only,  of  what  class  or  BBoape  of 

people  we  are  not  told,  forced  their  way  through  the  Syia-  hundred. 

cusan  guard,  and  got  off  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  each 

man  whither  he  could  ^. 

And  now  the  day  dawned,  the  eighth  and  last  day  of  Eighthday, 

this  frightful  struggle.    With  the  early  morning  Nikias  18^413. 

led  forth  his  army.    Even  now  there  seems  no  thoueht  of  I'M*  march 

^  ^  of  Nikias. 

a  direct  attack  face  to  face;  the  Athenian  army  marches 

on  as  before  under  the  now  familiar  shower  of  missiles  from 

every  side.     Their  line  of  march  ¥ras  along  the  Helorine 

way.    Soon  after  this  stage  of  the  journey  that  ancient 

path  no  longer  coincides  with  any  modem  road.    The  road  The  road. 

now  turns  inland  to  reach  the  modem  town  of  Noto,  but 

'  Thnc.  vii.  83. 4;  c^xor  ttk  ttat  cXrroi  woi^pcn  alrcv  t€  icai  iwirrfH^iofy  dwopl^ 
Plut.  Nik.  37 ;  ifiaWw  ffSi;  wArruy  Ip9€ws  tx^nrra  rw  kmrrfi^w, 

*  Thno.  n.  a.;   ifiaWw  Koi  ro^rovs  [as  they  had  before  done  to  the 
cUyision  of  Ddmosthento]  fUxpt  ^i. 

'  lb. ;  T^  pwcrbt  fvki^ctyrts  t6  i^<rvx<K<^» 

*  lb. ;  ol  XupoMdctoi  alff$AiKnrrai  not  kwuiivuxaw, 

*  lb.  5 ;  dicl  rw  fvk^MW  fitaadfityM  kxjbpow.    We  shaU  hear  of  them 
again. 
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(«AP.  Tin.  the  ancient  track  can  still  be  followed.  It  sometimes  co^ 
incides  with  lesser  pieces  of  road^  and  in  many  places  the 
wheel-tracks  worn  deep  in  the  rock  show  that  we  are  tread- 
ing a  path  which  had  doubtless  done  service  for  ages  before 
the  time  of  Nikias  ^.  We  may  conceive  that  the  object  of 
'Oie  retreating  army  was  to  reach  the  Heldros,  and  then  to 
turn  inland  by  the  valley  through  which  it  flows.  There 
was  doubtless  danger  through  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Syracusan  town  of  Heldron;  but^  could  that  be  avoided^ 
either  the  Helorine  dale  or  the  coast  beyond  Heldron  offered 
an  easier  means  of  reaching  a  friendly  Sikel  country  than 
any  that  had  yet  offered  itself.  Kasmenai  might  be  dan- 
gerous,  like  Heldron;  but  they  had  a  chance  of  making 
their  way  either  to  Motyca  or  to  the  Heraian  Hybla  ^.  Be- 
fore the  Heldros  could  be  reached^  one  more  stream  had  to 
The  AmA-  be  passed.  This  is  the  river  called  in  our  history  Assinaros^ 
Falcih  which  we  may  safely  set  down  as  that  which  is  now  known 
*^^^*  as  tiie  Falcamara  or  Fiumara  di  Noto\  From  the  hills  that 
surround  the  elder  Neaiton^  this  stream  flows  down  close  to 
the  modem  Noto^  and  joins  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  some- 
what more  than  four  miles  from  that  town. 

The  retreating  army  now  pressed  on  to  reach  the  stream, 
partly,  it  is  said,  because  tiiey  hoped  that,  if  they  could  cross 
it,  their  march  would  be  easier^.  This  perhaps  simply 
means  the  vague  hope  of  better  things  after  overcoming 
any  obstacle,  and,  the  Assinaros  crossed,  thare  was  at  least 
no  natural  obstacle  likely  to  be  met  with  on  tiie  flat  ground 
between  it  and  the  Heldros.  It  can  hardly  mean  that 
the  bed  of  the  Assinaros  or  some  path  on  its  right  bank 
was  looked  on  as  a  possible  way  to  the  friendly  region. 
For  that  purpose  the  valley  of  the  Heldros  was  better 

'  I  went  over  thii  ground  with  Mr.  Arthur  Evaiu  in  March,  1889. 

*  See  Holm,  G.  S.  H.  399.  'See  Appendix  XXIL 

*  Thuo.  viS.  84. 1 ;  oUfUiw  flfin^  n  o^iy  i<n4f$ai,  ^  Ziafit^  rdr  woro- 
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fitted.  The  valley  of  the  Assinaros  is  much  shorter  than  ohaf.  thl 
that  of  the  Hel6ros,  and  it  led  directly  to  the  Syracnsan  ^^^ 
fortress  of  Neaiton.  Lower  down^  the  bed  of  the  river  is  river, 
wide^  with  banks  of  different  heights  in  different  parts. 
Along  that  bed  the  stream,  in  spring  at  leasts  wanders 
freely  from  side  to  side,  and  it  has  doabtless  often  changed 
its  exact  eonrse.  At  the  point  to  which  the  Helorine  way 
would  lead  from  the  camp  by  the  Erineos,  a  point  nearer  to 
the  sea  than  to  the  present  town  of  Noto^  the  bed^  though  still 
wide,  is  narrower  than  in  many  other  parts.  The  banks  on 
each  side  are  steep ;  on  the  right  bank  the  zigzag  ascent  of 
the  ancient  road  may  easily  be  traced.  Here  was  the  spot 
which  stood  ready  to  be  the  last  stage  of  the  attempted  re- 
treat of  Nikias  and  his  army.  It  was  to  witness  the  last 
scene  of  the  great  two-years'  struggle,  the  hour  in  which 
Syracuse,  now  at  last  free  from  fears  and  dangers,  was  to 
take  her  final  revenge  on  the  Athenian  invader. 

The  march  from  the  Erineos  to  the  Assinaros  would  be 
•longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  stream  which  is  choseh 
as  the  representative  of  the  Erineos.    Long  or  short  as  was  The  Athe- 
their  course,  the  Athenians  were  harassed  at  every  step  and  S^^aros.* 
on  every  side  by  the  attacks  of  the  Syracusan  horsanen. 
These  attacks  were  now,  it  would  seem,  shared  in  by  the 
Syracusan  force  genenlly;  the  weary  heavy-armed  was  no 
longer  feared  even  in  close  attack  \    The  fugitives  pressed  • 
on  with  such  speed  as  was  left  to  them,  eager  above  all 
things  to  reach  the  stream  at  any  cost.     They  were  driven 
well  nigh  wild  by  intolerable  thirst;  their  post  by  the  Eri- 
neos was  cut  off  from  water  by  the  enemy;  the  waters  of 

'  Thnc  vii.  84.  a ;  Hfui  0u»(6faatoi  inr6  r$$  warrax60*i^  wpoafiok^  UrwUonf  re 
«oAXdr  mU  rmi  6Kkim  ^Xov.  He  had  jmt  before  (i)  laid ;  iA  1vpaM6irwi 
Mai  ol  it^/t/mxpi  wpoa4mum  rdr  oMr  rp6mtm  wtamKx6$fw  fi&Kkorris  t«  mk 
funwewri^ams,  I  ■oem  to  see  in  the  dKKos  ^Aof  a  more  general  action  of 
the  Syracuean  anny  than  before.  Hitherto  it  wai  <ml7  horsemen  and 
datters.  Now  (he  rest  of  the  anny  did  not  shrink  from  ooming  to  dose 
quarters  with  wearied  men. 
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CHAP.  vra.  the  Assinaros  offered  them  the  first  chanee  of  relief  ^.  When 
they  reached  the  left  bank  and  saw  the  longed-for  stream 
flowing  beneath  them,  all  thought^  not  only  of  discipline 
TheSyra-  but  of  self -preservation^  wa«  forgotten*.  It  must  have 
the  right  been  a  form  of  danger  on  which  they  had  not  reckoned 
^^°^'  when  they  saw  the  steep  right  bank  of  the  river  guarded 
by  a  Syracusan  detachment^  the  levies^  it  may  be^  of  He- 
l6ron  and  Neaiton  \  But  the  fugitives^  goaded  on  alike 
by  thirst  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy^  hardly  heeded  this 
new  hindrance.  They  rushed  without  order  down  the  banks 
into  the  river-bed;  each  man  pressed  on  as  he  mighty  eager 
to  cross^  eager  to  drink,  a  confused  multitude  falling  on 
one  another  and  trampling  one  another  under  foot.  Each 
man  struggled,  not  to  save  himself,  still  less  to  deal  a  blow 
at  the  new  enemy,  but  to  get  a  draught  of  the  precious 
water^  if  it  were  his  last  moment  ^. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  on  the  right  bank  kept  up  a 
shower  of  missiles  on  the  unhappy  men  who  were  thus 
huddled  together  in  the  bed  of  tiie  stream  beneath  them. 
SUnghter  Many  were  slain  by  each  other^s  spears ;  some  were  en- 
AtheniaiiB.  tangled  in  their  own  baggage;  some  were  swept  away  by 
the  stream  ^,  And  presently  a  yet  nearer  form  of  destruc- 
tion fell  upon  them.  The  pursuing  enemy  followed  them 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  began  a  merciless  slaughter. 

^  See  Appendix  XXII. 

*  Thno.  yii.  84.  a,  3 ;  SifUL  ik  tnt6  rrff  raKtuwf^t  mU  rev  viccV  iwt0v/dif. 
<Srs  8^  yiyymrrai  In'  airrf  [rf  woraftf],  lawiwrowrtv  offdtyl  M6afii^  in,  d\Act  was 
ri  Tts  iiafiiiyai  aMs  mpSnoi  fiovX6fAfyos. 

'  lb.  4 ;  If  rd  M  96r€pa  rmi  vorafiov  mpaaritrrts  ol  lvfMK6cioi  {^p  8) 
Kfti/aM^s)  ifiaWw  6yv$*p  robs  *A0ffPaiovs.  These  moit  have  been  a 
detachment  who  were  there  ahready.  The  foroe  of  Gylippoe  i^)pean  joit 
before  (3)  m  iA  mXifuoi  Imtctifuyoi, 

*  lb. ;  ifiaXXov  .  .  .  wiyoirrds  re  rohs  woKXohs  dfffUvovst  mU  ir  Kolk^  inm 
r^  vora/tf  Iv  a^fftp  abrds  rapoffaofUwavs,  Thnojdides  had  seen  the  plaoe. 
Did  Philistof  guide  him  thither  or  the  yonng  DionyiioBt 

*  lb.  3;  60p6oi  i»arfKai,6iJM»oi  x^fituf  kwhn'BT6y  re  dAA^Xoir  mt  tear*' 
wirovp,  wtpi  r§  rois  ^pariois  Moi  ok%^9i»  61  jihf  M^  iit^tiporro,  ol  9k  . 
ifunKaffff6fUP0i  imr^^or. 
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This  was  the  special  work  of  the  Pdoponnesian  allies.  To  ohap.  vm. 
them  the  Athenians  were  simply  enemies;  the  Peloponnesiiyi 
allies  of  Athens  were  perhaps  something  more  than  enemies. 
The  allies  of  Sparta  were  quite  ready  to  cut  the  Arg^ians 
and  Mantineians  in  pieces^  if  such  was  the  duty  laid  upon 
them  by  the  fortune  of  war.  And  they  would  not  share  the 
special  desire  of  the  Syracusan  for  the  entrance  of  another 
band  of  captive  Athenians  into  the  city  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  hoped  to  enter  as  conquerors.  The  Peloponne- 
sians  then  smote  and  slew  at  pleasure  \  They  met  with  no 
resistance ;  if  the  Athenians  fought^  it  was  with  one  an- 
other^ as  new  comers  pjressed  into  the  stream,  each  striving 
for  the  first  draught  of  water.  The  stream  was  now  muddy 
with  the  trampling  of  thousands,  and  bloody  with  the 
slaughter  of  not  a  few  of  them.  But  to  the  raging  thirst 
of  the  worn-out  victims  the  polluted  water  was  still  tempting. 
Men  drank  and  fought  for  their  drink,  while  they  were  fill- 
ing without  a  struggle  beneath  the  darts  of  the  Syracusans 
on  the  right  bank  and  the  swords  of  their  nearer  Pelopon- 
nesian  destroyers  K  The  river  and  its  bed  were  now  choked 
with  dead  bodies,  crowded  thick  on  each  other.  If  a  few 
contrived  to  escape  from  the  valley  of  death,  they  were  pre- 
sently cut  down  by  the  horsemen  '. 

All  this  confusion  and  slaughter  went  on  under  the  eyes  Kikuu 
of  Nikias,  a  general  who  loved  his  soldiers,  and  who  had  himself  to* 
always  done  all  that  he  could  for  their  welfare.     In  this  ^ylipp<*« 
last  extremity  he  turned  himself  to  Gylippos.     He  thought, 
and  truly,  that  he  could  better  trust  him  than  the  Syra- 
cusans.    To  him  then,  in  the  guise  of  a  suppliant,  he 
made  a  personal  appeal,  a  personal  surrender.     For  himsdf 
he  made  no  terms,  he  asked  for  no  mercy.    With  him  let 

»  Thuc  vii  84.  5. 

*  lb. ;  rd  t6«fp  cMs  iii<p$apro,  dXX'  obt^r  Ijcffcr  iw(yrr6  tc  JfioO  t^wijX^ 

»  lb.  85.  I. 
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CHAP.  ym.  GylippoB  and  the  Lacedsemonians  deal  as  they  thonghi 
?(Lte  f       ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  them  stop  the  slaughter  of  unresisting  men^. 
his  men.      And  it  may  be  that^  in  such  words  as  he  could  command  at 
such  a  moment^  he  called  on  Gylippos  to  remember  that  he, 
his  suppliant^  had  once  been  renowned  for  honour  and  good 
fortune,  to  remember  too  that  Athens^  in  her  day  of  success, 
Nikias  and  had  not  dealt  harshly  with  Sparta.     This  last  plea  must 
^*^^^       mean^  first  of  all,  that  Athens  had  not  committed  the  use- 
less crime  of  slaughtering  the  men  from  SphaktSria.     It 
must  further  mean  that  he^  Nikias,  had  always  been,  as  far 
as  his  duty  allowed  him,  a  friend  of  Sparta,  that  he  had 
been  foremost  in  making  the  treaty  which  bore  his  name, 
the  tteskty  which  had  made  Athens  and  Sparta  friends,  and 
which  had  given  Sparta  her  long  wished-for  captives  back 
again  K    These  were  special  claims  of  Athens  and  of  Nikias 
on  Sparta  as  a  single  city;  towards  the  allies  and  colonies 
of  Sparta  Athens  could  certainly  not  boast  of  having  used 
special  mildness.     Oylippos  hearkened ;  he  felt  some  touch 
of  pity  towards  Nikias  himself ;  he  saw  in  him  the  man 
who  had  given  his  name  to  tiie  famous  treaty.     He  looked 
for  the  glory  of  carrying  the  generab  of  Athens  as  captives 
to  his  own  city  ^.     He  gave  the  word ;  as  his  command 
was  gradually  understood^  slaughter  ceased,  and  leading  into 
End  of  the  captivity  began  ^    The  last  blows  of  the  strife  in  which 
ezpklitira.  Athens  was  to  have  avenged  the  wrongs  of  Segesta  and 
Leontinoi  on  Selinous  and  Syracuse  were  dealt  in  the  river- 
bed of  Assinaros.    They  were  dealt  by  Peloponnesian  and 
Syracusan  hands  against  Athenians  and  allies  who  had  lost 
the  power,  and  almost  the  will,  to  strike  a  blow  in  return. 

*  Thoo.  yii.  85.  i .    See  Appendix  XXIL 

*  Plat.  Nik.  37.    See  Appendix  XXH. 

*  Thnc.  Tii.  86.  a ;  Pint.  Nik.  27.    See  Appendix  XXIL 

*  Thoe.  vii.  85.  3 ;  Mi2  d  T^kiwms  /ur^  rwro  (wyptiw  4flij  MXcvc .  It  ia 
donbtlesf  from  Philittoa  that  Plntaroh  (Nik.  27)  notieea  that  the  order  was 
not  at  onoe  carried  oat;  0ptMm  rov  wafarffikputm  ZOtanrnfJanm,  iK.r.X. 
Some  still  eaoaped ;  lee  n.  p.  399. 
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'   The  military  career  of  both  the  Athenian  generab  is  now  ohap.  vm. 
over.     D^oethen^  and  Nikias  are  both  captives  in  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.    Witii  modem  notions  we  admire 
the  last  act  of  each^  when  each  alike  thought  more  of  his 
soldiers  than  of  himself.    And  of  the  two  we  see  a  deeper  Last  acts 
pathos  in  the  last  act  of  Nikias^  who  leaves  his  fate  in  the  Athenian 
hands  of  the  gods  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully,  than  ««»«'^- 
in  that  of  Demosthenes  who  strove  to  forestall  the  sentence 
of  destiny  by  his  own  hand.    We  are  of  course  not  surprised 
at  pagan  moralists  taking  another  view  from  ours  of  his 
attempt  at  self -slaughter;  we  are  surprised  at  tiie  harsh  AtlieniMi 
view  which  contemporary  Athens  took  of  the  last  act  of  niUm. 
Nikias;  we  are  most  surprised  of  all  when  his  very  bio- 
grapher turns  against  him.    Athens  graved  on  a  funeral 
stone  the  names  of  the  generals  and  soldiers  who  had  fiJlen 
in  the  Sicilian  war.    Among  them  Lamachos  and  Eury- 
meddn  must  have  held  an  honoured  place ;   of  Menandros 
and  EuthydSmos  we  have  no  tale  to  tell.     But  we  dis- 
tinctly read  that  the  name  of  Demosthenes  was  there  in 
honour;  for  he  had  striven  to  die  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;    the  name  of  Nikias  was  not 
there,  for  he  had  become  a  voluntary  captive,  an  act  un- 
becoming a  soldier's  honour  ^.     And  his  biographer  so  far  EBtimate  of 
torgeis  his  allegiance  that  he  speaks  of  him  as  one  who 
made  his  death  shameful  by  having  thrown  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  through  a  base  and  inglorious  love 
of  life'.    To  us  the  judgement  seems  harsh.    There  are 

^  PauMUiiM,  describing  the  monuments  and  inioriptionB  in  memory  of 
▼ariont  Athenian  worthies,  oomet  (i.  39.  i  a)  to  those  who  had  fought  in 
^^7 1  ytypa/ifUroi  8i  cl<rcr  ol  arparrfycl  wXifif  Nonev  xai  rStr  ffrpartwrOr 
6/tiov  rois  Aaroii  TlKaeraitts,  VimUls  9!k  ni  rfh*  wapdBtf,  Then  comes  the 
passage  quoted  in  p.  388  'about  Dtaiosthente.  Then  he  goes  on ;  Vuti^ 
N  ri^y  -wap&boaw  l^cXorr^  yty4a0tu,     rovrwr  lr€«a  o^  kreypA^  Ni«(af 

9p49wy, 
*  Plut  Comp.  Nic.  cum  Crass.  $;  6  9i  Vudas  altrxpas  xai  dtcktovs  IX«(8i 
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CHAP.  vra.  many  moments  in  the  career  of  Nikias  in  which  we  wonder 
to  see  the  Athenian  people  in  the  character  of  one  in  whose 
mouth  are  no  reproofs.  But  on  this  count  the  sick  and 
helpless  man  who  had  toiled  so  bravely  through  the  eight 
days  of  that  fearful  march^  who  had  so  little  reason  to  wish 
to  prolong  such  a  life  as  alone  was  left  to  him^  was  surely 
guiltless. 

And  now  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  two  mighty  arma- 
ments which  Athens  had  sent  forth  to  subdue  Syracuse 
was  brought  together  by  the  hands  of  citizens  and  allies 
of  Syracuse  as  the  most  precious  and  speaking  spoil  of 
Nombers    Syracusan  victory.     But  the  number  of  captives  from  the 
prisoners,    division  of  Nikias  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusan 
commonwealth  formed  a  small  part  indeed  of  the  whole. 
On  the  lands  of  PolyzSlos  six  thousand  men  had  formally 
surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war.     They  were  no 
doubt  all  of  them  duly  guarded  and  led  to  Syracuse.    In 
the  bed  of  the  Assinaros  thare  had  been  no  such  formal 
surrender;   Nikias  had  simply  prayed  Gylippos  to   stop 
the  slaughter^  and  Gylippos  had  g^ven  orders  no  longer 
Many        to  slay,  but  to  make  captives.      But  not  a  few  of  the 
yate^ves.  victors  understood  the  command  laxly;    they  made  cap- 
tives, not  for  the  profit  of  the  state,  but  for  their  own. 
The  gfreater  part  of  the  prisoners  seem  to  have  been 
embezzled,  as  one  may  say,  in  this  sort^.     Add  to  this 

This  Iiarth  judgement  aoiinds  yet  more  strmnge,  coming  m  it  doee  just  after 
a  Bentence  of  absolution  on  Nikias  for  his  real  &iilts ;  rev  Xafi^y  Xvptu 
KOfSffas  ^Afyor  IS^i/crc,  seal  sAmtu  Ik'  abr^p  ohx  tmuffw^  dAAd  Kci  w6<rw  6p  nt 
olrufi^oiro  kclL  <p$6¥w  rSw  tAnoi  woXvrw,  Of  aU  men  that  ever  had  to  do 
with  pablio  affidrs,  Nikias  is  sorely  the  one  who  had  least  reason  to  com- 
plain of  ^6ros — ^unless  at  the  hands  of  the  gods.* 

^  Thnoydides  (vii.  85.  3)  marks  the  distinction  very  dearly ;  t6  fih^  oh 
60poiC$i¥  rev  ffrparivfuiTot  h  t6  koiv^  oh  woXh  kyh§TQf  r^  5i  UaM\awip  voKb, 
. . .  &r*  obic  &n6  (vfifiAotan,  &<nnp  rwiw  furd  AtjfMO$4itov9t  Xtf^hrnaif,  That 
is,  the  division  of  Ddmostbends,  surrendering  on  terms,  became  the  un- 
donbted  prisoners  of  the  commonwealth,  while  at  the  Assinaros  it  was  held 
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that  the  number  who  could  be  made  prisoners  in  any  way  ohap.  vm. 
was  much  smaller.    Since  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  Few 
many  of  the  division  of  Nikias  had  died  or  strayed  on  the  S^*" 
way,  and  they  had  been  further  cut  short  by  the  slaughter  ^J^^  ®^ 
at  the  Assinaros,  the  greatest  slaughter  which  had  happened 
anywhere  during  the  whole  ¥rar  in  Sicily  ^.   Moreover  even 
at  this  last  moment  many  escaped^  more  than  escaped 
from  the  slaughter  in  the  river.     The  three  hundred  who  The  three 
had  made  thdr  way  through  the  besiegers  at  the  hill  of  porgued 
Erineos  were  indeed  pursued  and  taken^  which  seems  to*^^*^®*^ 
imply  that  they  had  kept  together  as  an  united  body^. 
But  others  made  their  way  from  the  Assinaros  and  found 
a  roundabout  road  to  the  place  of  shelter  at  Katand.    The  Honemen 
horsem^i  above  all,  of  whom  we  have  as  yet  heard  so  Kat^d ; 
little^  were  able  to  wind  up  their  service  with  a  gallant 
exploit.     Perhaps  they  had  not  gone  down  into  the  bed 
of  the  river;  in  any  case,  at  some  stage  of  the  slaughter  exploit 
and  captivity  of  their  comrades^  the  more  part  of  them^  of  KiOli- 
under  their  captain  Kallistratos  son  of  Eupedos^  cut  their  ■*"*<»•• 
way  through  the  enemy^  and,  by  what  road  we  cannot  guess, 
made  their  way  to  the  city  of  refuged     There  most  of 
them  stayed^  and  made  themselves  useful  in  the  war  which 
KatanS  had  still  to  carry  on  against  victorious  Syracuse  ^. 

that  every  man  might  catch  any  enemy  that  he  could.    So  Plat.  Nik.  37. 
Cf.  ToL  ii.  p.  323,  334- 

^  Thnc.  yii.  85. 4 ;  w\€t<rros  yiip  9^  <p6yot  otrrat  Mtd  Mtvbi  IX&ffffvy  rSv  kr 
T^  XuctXmf  wo\4/*^  TovT^  ky4yfro,  Plutarch  (Nik.  37,  see  p.  396,  note  4) 
notices  that  wokXf  r&y  ^•v9hrvif  IXArrw^t  ol  ZtaacjOhrrts  iyipoyro. 

•  Thac.  vii.  85.  3. 

'  This  story  is  told  by  Pansanias  (yii.  16.  4,  5),  being  brought  in  in  a 
carious  way,  when  telling  of  the  end  of  Diaioe  in  B.C.  146,  and  contrasting 
his  conduct  with  the  valour  of  Kallistratos.  His  words  are ;  rovr^  rf 
iofZfk  [KaXXtffrfAr^']  Imap^^cam  kv  l/nctXit^  5rc  *A0rfytuoi  not  iff 01  iUXoi 
Tov  ffr6Xcv  i»tTtffxfiff€ffa9  dirdiAXvrro  wpibs  rf  worofiif  rf  *Affi»dp^,  roir^  t$ 
KaXXicrrpdrfi  wapiffrrj  r6kfM  1k€inratff€u  dul  rSir  iro\€/donf  Ayovri  robs  Ivy^or 
its  ii  rd  9o\b  dWcroNTCK  ainw  h  KarAmp^t  r.r  A. 

*  We  shall  come  to  some  of  them  again.  See  Lysias,  zx.  26,  Thucydides 
himself  (vii.  85.  4)  oonfirmB  the  story;  troXXol  Sfiws  9i4<f>vyov^  ol  /i^r  M<d 
mapcBurUa, 
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CHAP.  Tin.  But  Eallistratos  himself  deemed  that,  for  him  their  detain, 
a  life  preeenred  hj  flight  was  a  life  not  worth  living.  He 
rode  back^  we  are  told,  to  Syracuse ;  he  found  plunderers 
still  at  work — it  must  have  been  some  days  later — ^in  the 
forsaken  camp  of  the  Athoiians.  He  dashed  in  among 
iheai;  he  slew  five  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  and  his 
horse  fell  pierced  with  many  wounds  *. 

Of  all  the  Athenians  and  allies  whom  Nikias  had  led 
from  Syracuse  to  the  fatal  bank  of  the  Assinaros,  Kalli- 
stratos  was  perhaps  the  only  one  who  saw  Syracuse  again  in 
any  other  character  than  that  of  a  captive.  Of  the  rest  of 
his  division,  so  many  had  been  slain,  so  many  escaped,  so 
many  become  the  spoil  of  particular  men,  that  a  thousand 
made  up  the  full  tale  of  the  prisoners  of  the  state  \  '  They 
w^re  brought  together;  so  was  the  other  spoil  of  the  day 
Tn^es  of  the  great  slaughter.  The  banks  of  the  Assinaros  became 
^^^,£01^,00,  one  long  line  of  Syracusan  trophies.  The  tallest  and 
goodliest  of  the  trees  that  stood  there  were  laden  with 
Athenian  panoplies  \  One  special  trophy  bore  the  armour 
and  weapons  of  the  captive  Nikias.  Another,  bearing  those 
of  Demosthen^  had  either  been  already  set  up  in  the  field 
of  Polyzelos  or  else  was  set  up  now  on  the  march  home- 
wards^. The  victors  crowned  their  own  heads  with  wreaths; 
tiiey  decked  their  own  horses  gaily;   they  cut  short  the 

^  Pant.  D.  1. ;  Alficrpefftw  Mffw  rijjif  a^ri^  at$ts  d3dr  h  XvpoM&dras, 
iiapmiioifrat  8^  In  thpoifp  rd  'A^Troioir  arpariwtliw  xarafiiXX^i  7<  5crov  nhtr€ 
1^  oMhf^  Koi  Tpadfittra  twutaipa  aifr^t  mat  6  Xwwot  ka$6irrts  diptaat  1^  i^^xfip^* 
PauMiiM  goes  on  with  hb  panegjrio.  The  wordf  ri^  cAr^  aS$i9  Mv 
■eem  to  pdnt  to  a  road  round  the  end  of  Belyedere.  He  oonld  hardly  get 
to  and  from  Elatand  by  any  other  way. 

'  One  getf  the  number  from  Thue.  viL  87. 3,  wheie  the  whole  nmnber  of 
priflonen  is  given  aa  7000.  Six  thomand  had  smrendered  under  Dtaio- 
sthendt. 

'  Plat.  Nik.  2J;  rd  fikw  K&XXiffra  xat  fUyiara  94r^  rw  w€pi  rhiw  vorofi^ 

*  Dioddrof  (ziii.  19)  wakes  up  just  in  time  to  teU  how  U  Xvpatc^atoi 
<rHiaarr€s  8^  rpAvota,  Mei  rd  rwr  ffrpanrfim  twXa  irp6t  ixArtpctf  wpocifk^ 
oorrfff,  Marpmffw  dr  r^  milKiv, 
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manes  of  each  horses  of  the  enemy  as  had  &llen  into  their  obap.  vm. 
hands '.    In  this  guise  of  triumph  and  thankfulness,  Oyl- 
ippos  and  the  Syracusans,  with  their  fresh  company  of  a 
thousand  Athenian  captiyes,  marched  back  to  the  city  which 
they  had  not  only  delivered  but  avenged. 

Is  there  any  visible  memorial  on  Syracusan  soil,  on  soil 
near  to  the  scene  of  the  last  slaughter,  of  the  victorious 
issue  of  the  greatest  strife  of  Greek  against  Oreek  that 
Syracuse  or  any  city  of  Hellas  had  ever  witnessed  ?  Local 
belief  has  found  one;  but,  as  usual,  local  belief  most  likely 
springs  only  from  the  guess  of  some  scholar  of  the  days 
of  the  revival  of  learning.  At  some  distance  beyond  the  The 
Assinaros,  far  nearer  to  the  stream  of  Heldros  and  to  the  pugiua. 
ruins  of  the  town  that  bears  its  name,  a  singular  monument, 
known  as  the  Colonna — sometimes  as  the  Torre — PizztUa 
forms  a  striking  object  from  many  points  of  view.  A  huge 
.  column — we  are  rather  inclined  to  call  it  a  small  tower — 
rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  has  clearly  lost  its 
finish.  It  bears  no  inscription,  no  sign  of  any  kind,  to 
mark  its  date  or  purpose;  and  it  has  not  xmnaturally  been 
assumed  to  be  Ihe  memorial  by  which  victorious  Syracuse 
commemorated  its  deUverance.  Sut  there  is  neither  au- 
thority  nor  likelihood  to  make  us  think  that  such  is  the 
real  date  or  purpose  of  the  monument.  Could  we  believe 
its  taste  and  workmanship  to  be  so  early,  a  memorial  of 
this  kind  would  surely  have  been  set  up  either  in  Syracuse 
itself,  or  else  on  the  very  scene  of  the  event  commemorated, 
hard  by  the  banks  of  the  Assinaros.  That  the  Torre  Pizzuta 
commemorates  something  or  somebody  we  need  not  doubt ; 
but  it  surely  commemorates  something  or  somebody  more 
closely  belonging  to  the  local  history  of  Hel6ron.    Much 

^  Pint.  Nik.  37;  i<m<pa¥o»fUr<H  abrol  ttal  icoffftffirmrm  robt  Xwravt  Ika- 
wptK&St  K^lpton-n  9k  robs  rw  woktftiwr.  In  all  this  again  we  have  the  little 
touohes  of  the  eye-witne«. 

VOL.  in,  D  d 
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OHAP.  VIII.  nearer  the  spot^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Assinaros,  a  little 
Building  higher  up  the  stream^  is  another  monument  at  whose  object 
AsrinapoB.  also  we  can  only  guess^  but  which  we  are  far  more  strongly 
tempted  to  connect  with  the  event  which  has  made  the 
neighbouring  river  illustrious.  Not  far  from  an  ancient  line 
of  way  down  to  the  river,  well  nigh  hidden  by  olive-trees, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  building  of  Greek  workmanship,  built 
of  large  uncemented  blocks,  not  very  finely  hewn.  It  is 
square  outside,  but  it  was  covered  within  by  a  cupola,  that 
is  by  an  apparent  cupola^  of  the  same  construction  as  the 
Mykenaian  treasure-houses,  as  the  shepherds'  huts  above 
the  Heraian  Hybla,  as  the  tombs  into  which  Athenian 
corpses  had  been  thrust  after  the  fight  in  the  Great  Har- 
bour \  It  is  most  likely  a  tomb,  by  no  means  the  only 
tomb  of  which  traces  remain  in  its  near  neighbourhood. 
If  it  were  recorded  that  any  leading  man  on  the  Syracusan 
side  had  died  in  the  bed  of  the  Assinaros,  it  would  be 
no  ill  guess  that  it  covered  his  ashes.  But  our  narrative 
supplies  us  with  no  such  name;  if  the  last  day  of  the 
campaign  saw  the  death  of  any  man,  great  or  small,  on 
the  Syracusan  side,  it  must  have  been  among  those  through 
whom  Kallistratos  and  his  horsemen  cut  their  way.  But, 
be  its  object  what  it  may,  as  a  work  of  the  old  days  of 
Syracuse,  hard  by  one  of  the  most  famous  spots  in  the 
whole  tale  of  Syracuse,  the  historian  of  Sicily  can  hardly, 
at  this  stage  of  his  story,  pass  it  by  without  a  word'. 

The  war  between  Athens  and  Syracuse  on  Sicilian  soil 
was  over.  The  victors  had  come  back  to  the  city  with 
their  spoil.  A  thousand  captives  from  the  division  of 
I^ikias  were  added  to  the  six  thousand  of  the  division  of 

^  S«6  aboye,  p.  364,  and  voL  i.  p.  164. 

'  The  Torre  Pissuta  hai  often  been  described.  The  tomb,  I  believe,  wm 
notioed  by  no  traveller  before  myself  and  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  on  March  15, 
1889,  when  it  was  pointed  oot  to  us  by  the  kindness  of  its  owner,  the  Baron 
Granieri  of  Notow 
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DSmosthenee.     The  first  duty  of  the  returning  army  and  chap.  ym. 
of  the  rescued  commonwealth  was  to  come  together  as  one  S!^"**" 
man  to  offer  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  who  giving, 
had  wrought  for  them  both  deliverance  and  vengeance^. 
In  their  joy  in  deliverance  we  can  share ;  their  joy  in  ven- 
geance we  can  at  least  forgive^  so  &r  as  it  was  vengeance 
wrought  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit  against  men  with 
arms  in  their  hands.     But  the  doings  of  the  next  day  were  The  mill. 
a  stain  on  the  honour  of  the  citizens  and  allies  of  Syracuse,  semb^ 
It  was  a  deeper  stain  than  the  worst  that  rests  on  the*??'*^ 

■■•  victory, 

honour  of  the  democracy  of  Athens.  Athens  had  kept  men  Comi>ari- 

in  hard  prison^;    she  had  slain  and  sold  into  slavery  by  Xoiens. 

thousands.    But  she  had  not  kept  her  captive  enemies  to 

make  a  cruel  show  out  of  their  wretchedness.  And  assuredly 

in  her  assembly  neither  oligarch  nor  demagogue  had  ever 

ventured  to  breathe  a  word  of  death  by  torture  as  the  fate 

of  any  enemy  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  put  into  her 

hands. 

On  the  return  of  the  Syracusan  army  with  the  seven 

thousand  prisoners  of  the  commonwealth^  an  assembly  was 

held  to  determine  their  fate.     It  is  plain  that  it  was  not  The  mili- 

the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  Syracusan  democracy.    Allies  aw«nbly. 

spoke  and  voted  as  well  as  citizens.     We  must  therefore 

look  upon  it  as  the  military  assembly  of  all  who  had  taken 

part  in  the  war  ^.    It  came  together  in  a  frame  of  mind 

in  which  neither  of  the  men  to  whom  Syracuse  owed  most, 

the  foremost  of  her  citizens  and  the  foremost  of  her  allies^ 

could  gain  the  hearing  which  they  deserved.    A  Syracusan 

'  Diod.  TJii.  19;  rirt  fUv  rdu  tfcoTt  i0v<nv  woM^rjfui, 
*  See  tlie  referenoei  to  the  look  of  the  men  from  the  Isknd,  Arist. 
Clouds,  187;  Knights,  393. 

'  Thno.  vii.  86.  i ;  ^vya$poic0hrr*f  ol  XvpoKStrtoi  icat  cl  (vfifwxoi  . . .  iicorc- 
fiifioffwf . . .  «a2  . . .  dwiaipa^ay.  This  can  only  mean  inoh  an  assembly  as 
I  suppose,  one  in  which  Gylippos  and  the  Corinthians  take  part  Dioddros 
implies  the  same  by  making  Gylippos  speak ;  but  he  does  not  directly  say 
so.    See  Appendix  XXIL 

Dd  a 
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CHAP.  vm.  speaker,   a  demagogue,   perhaps  an  otherwise   unknown 
^^^.     Euryklfis,  perhaps  Diokl^  presently  to  be  famous,  brought 
kids  or       forward  a  string  of  resolutions^.     The  first  was  harm- 
less and  reasonable  enough.     The  day  on  which  Nikias 
The  A88i-   and  his  company  had  been  made  prisoners  should  be  kept 
festival,      for  ever  with  yearly  honours  as  the  Assinarian  festival  *. 
September  r^jg  ^^^^  proposals  fitted  but  too  Well  with  the  fierce 
spirit  of  vengeance  with  which  the  Syraeusan  people  and 
The  gene-  some  at  least  of  their  allies  were  just  then  filled*      It 
put  to        was  proposed  that  the  two  captive  generals  of  Athens, 
death,       Nikias  and  Demosthenfes,  should  be  put  to  death,  per- 
Oi^tion  haps  with  torture*.      Hermokrat^  and  Gylippos   both 
kratte;      spoke  against  the  motion.     Hermokrat^  was  not  now  in 
office;  he  could  speak  to  the  Syracusans  only  as  a  citizen 
to  whom  they  had  often  hearkened,  to  the  allies  as  a 
comrade  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  common  cause. 
He  pleaded  for  mercy;    victory  was  noble;  but  to  use 
victory  well  was  nobler*.     Nor  would  he  be  blind  to  the 
advantage  that  it  would  be  to  Syracuse  to  have,  as  the 
Athenians  had  the  men  from  Sphakteria,  two  such  Athe- 
of  Gylip-    nian  hostages  in  their  power.     Gylippos  had  objects  of  his 
own.     He  wished  to  take  the  defeated  generals  of  Athens, 
the  rivals  against  whom  he  had  striven,  as  captives  to  his 
own  Sparta.     He  would  fain  have  the  glory  of  leading 
thither  the  two  men  of  all  the  men  of  Athens  who  had 
done  most  for  Sparta  and  most  against  her^.     We  are 

^  The  speaker  is,  In  Dioddros,  AioicX^r  r<f ,  r&y  hiiiarforfiv  Mo^Sraros  &v. 
In  Plat.  Nik«  28  he  is  EbpvieXrjs  6  dfjfuxywy^, 

*  Pint.  Nik.  38 ;  vpSgrw  n^v  rifif  ^lUpay  h  f  r^  Vuday  iXa0w  Up^ 
ixtiy  (hicurrat  leai  ^oX&{oma  tpyoav^  'A<nrafi6ay  r^v  ko/ni)^  dv6  rod  wora/wv 
KoXovvras,    See  Appendix  XXY. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  19 ;  /ler  aUias  drcXcfy.    See  Appendix  XXIII. 

*  Diod.  u.  B.;  Xfyov  in  leAWtAy  i<m  rev  wc^tf  t6  t^  vi/np^  kvtyK^ 
Ay$pcnivwt,  Pint.  Nik.  a8;  ttwiv  5n  rov  vut^  itpwrrSv  iirrt  rd  mXSk 
xA<rOai  ri  vitcy.  These  are  firom  one  source,  firiMn  one  who  listened. 
Plntarch  adds,  ob  fttrpicas  i$opv0^0rj. 

■  See  above,  p.  396.    So  Plat.  Nik.  38. 
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not  told  whether,  if  Nikias  and  Demosthen^  had  been  led  ohap.  vm. 
to  Sparta,  each  was  to  &re  according  to  his  deeds.   Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  voice  of  Gylippos  as  well  as  the  voice  of 
Hermokrates  was  given  for  mercy,  present  mercy  at  leasts  to 
the  renowned  captives  who  were  now  helpless  in  their  power. 
The  i>eople  of  Syracuse  had  once  spared  Ducetius  the 
suppliant;  but  Nikias  and  Ddmosthen&9  had  no  such  claim 
on  their  religious  feelings  as  Ducetius  had.     Their  temper 
at  the  moment,  still  more  the  temper  of  their  allies,  went 
against  the  pleadings  both  of  the  great  citizen  of  Syra- 
cuse and  of  the  great  deliverer  from  PeloponnSsos.      It  is  SyrAoagan 
said  that  the  Syracusans  had  by  this  time  had  enough  of  t^^^^ 
Gylippos  and  his  Spartan  ways ;   it  is  even  hinted  that  GyBppos. 
they  had  found  out  his  weak  point  ^.     And  the  fierce  in- 
stinct of  the  Syracusan  people  was  not  the  only  power  that 
went  against  the  captive  generals.     Two  classes  of  men 
called  for  the  death  of  Nikias  on  grounds  of  their  own. 
Those  men  in  Syracuse  who  had  held  communications  The  oor- 
with  him  were  now  the  first  to  give  their  voices  against  ^^of ' 
him.   They  feared  that  their  doings  might  be  suspected ;  Nlkiaa 
they  feared  that  Nikias  himself  might  be  examined  under  death 
torture,  and  might  reveal  their  misdeeds^.     And  the  allies  and  the 
from    Corinth  pleaded  against  him— one   asks  whether  ^y]^ 
Gongylos  and  Aristdn  might  not  have  shown  a  worthier 
spirit.    The  Corinthian  argument  was  that  Nikias  might 
be  able,  by  means  of  his  wealth  ^,  to  bribe  some  one  or  other, 
that  he  might  thus  be  able  to  escape,  and  might  stir  up 
some  movement  against  Syracuse  or  Corinth^.     Such  a 

^  Pint.  Nik.  38 ;  IH^Xiviror  .  . .  AoMfku/undoa  ifiplCorrts  Ijhj  roTr  c^rvx^ 
/Mourtv  ol  XvpcutowniH  iwunDt  iKtyw,  SXXws  re  leai  wapiL  rbv  w6\€fu>y  tdtrov 
T^  Tpaxunjra  teai  r6  Aaucvruedy  rfjt  kmaraafas  oi  fi(filoat  kptp^ox^tt*  ^  8^ 
1ifuu6s  fpfjcif  Mat  /uKpoXoyhy  nvdi  mt  vkwrt^iay  MaTtyyouc6r€s,  ipp^MmyM 
worpipw. 

'  Thao.  Til.  86.  4.    See  Appendix  XXTIL 

*  He  was  beHeyed  to  be  worth  a  hundred  talents.  See  Lynas  de  Bonis 
Arist  47. 

*  lb.    See  Appendix  XXTTT. 
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OHAP.  vm.  fear  might  seem  groundless  on  the  part  of  the  sick  and 

worn-out  general  who,  in  his  brighter  days,  had  never 

been  one  to  clamour  for  needless  warfare.     But  to  the  plea 

of  the  Corinthians  the  other  allies  consented,  and  called 

The  vote     for  the  death  of  the  generals*.      The  vote  was  passed, 
p&Bsecl* 

at  all  events  the  vote  of  death.   But  it  is  plain  that  the 

Corinthians  had  no  object  in  adding  the  aggravation  of 
torture,  and  the  former  correspondents  of  Nikias  had  an 
object  the  other  way.  It  may  then  be  that,  with  their 
help,  Hermokrat^  and  Gylippos  so  far  prevailed  that  it 
W3S  by  the  sword  or  the  axe,  and  not  by  any  more  griev- 
ous stroke,  that  the  captive  generals  of  Athens  died  at 
the  hands  of  the  executioner  in  the  Syracusan  prison  ^. 
Death  of  And  80  the  man  of  devout  and  blameless  life,  who — so 
D6mo-  l^s  great  contemporary  tells  us — least  of  all  men  deserved 
sthends.  g^^jj  ^  £^^^  ^^  shom  of  the  Kttle  remnant  of  life  that 
disease  and  toil  had  left  to  him^.  And  with  him  died 
his  colleague,  for  whom  Thucydides,  who  has  told  his 
exploits,  finds  not  a  word  to  say  at  his  last  end.  Demo- 
sthenes, known  only  as  a  soldier,  but,  as  a  soldier,  in  all 
things  blameless  and  honourable,  now  found  the  fate  which 
he  had  not  been  allowed  to  find  at  his  own  hand.  The 
bodies  of  both  generals  were  laid  before  the  gate  of  Syra- 
The  shield  cuse  for  all  who  chose  to  tome  and  gaze  on  ^.  The  shield 
of  Nikias,  rich  with  gold  and  purple,  was  believed  in  Plu- 
tarch's day  still  to  hang  in  one  of  the  Syracusan  temples  *. 
Its  likeness  has  been  recognized  on  the  coins  with  which 

*  Thuc.  vii.  86.  4 ;  vthat^rtt  roin  <rvfiftAx<^'       *  S«©  Appendix  XXIII. 

*  Thaa  vii.  86.  5 ;  d  piv  Totaihjf  1j  6n  iyY&rara  ro&iwif  cdH^  irc^irci, 
IJKKTTa  8^  i^tot  ifv  rStv  yt  kw  i/tov  *Ek}JfyMf  h  tovto  9uffTvxias  d^KiaBcu^  did 
T^f  mffay  h  dpcT^  [al.  h  t6  Bnoy]  vtrofUiTfUyrpf  kwi'Hf9€wrw,  See  Grote, 
viL  480. 

*  Plut  Nik.  28 ;  rd  /Urroi  ffifftara  wp^  nuk  w^Xais  kKfiXr^Bivra  ^9fA 
ToTf  9€OfA(rots  rod  S^ftarot, 

*  lb. ;  innt96an>iuu  Z\  fUxpi  vvr  h  Ivpaieoiffmt  dffwl9a  K^iihnjv  wp^  Upf 
i€Uw<r$au,  Vudov  /tky  k€yofthnpf,  XP^^  *i  «wi  rrop<fwpas  tZ  iww  rrp^  tfAA^Xa 
fi€/uyfi4vM^  9i*  V<p^  <yvyKticpoTrifUytp^. 
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Syracuse  presently  commemorated  her  victory  ^.     One  asks  chap.  vm. 
whether  this  was  the  general's  holiday  attire,  left  behind 
him  in  the  camp,  while  some  less  costly  spoil  adorned  the 
trophy  by  the  Assinaros.     And  we  ask  again,  how  did  so 
goodly  a  prey  escape  the  greed  of  Marcellus  and  of  Verres  ? 

The  decree  that  was  carried  in  the  military  assembly,  Treatment 
after  it  had  ordained  death  for  the  Athenian  generals,  went  other 
on  to  fix  the  fate  of  the  other  seven  thousand  prisonera  P'^'o^*"- 
In  the  case  of  the  six  thousand  who  surrendered  under 
Demosthen^  death  was  expressly  shut  out  by  the  terms 
of  surrender ;   so  it  was  implicitly  in  the  act  of  Gylippos 
when  he  stopped  the  slaughter  by  the  Assinaros*.     Yet 
some  of  them  might  have  deemed  that  any  reasonable  form 
of  death  was  a  less  grievous  fate  than  that  to  which  they 
were  sentenced.   It  was  only  by  a  very  strict  interpretation 
on  the  side  of  harshness  that  that  fate  could  be  brought 
within  those  terms  of  the  surrender  of  DSmosthends  which 
forbade  the  lingering  death  of  hunger  or  of  intolerable 
bonds  ^.     The  decree  of  the  assembly  was  that  the  whole 
body  of  prisoners  should  for  the  present  be  thrust  into  the 
stone-quarries,  the  famous  Latomiai.     It  was  a  safe  place  Terms  of 
to  keep  them  in*.     Their  allowance  of  food  and  drink,  a    *       ^' 
scanty  one  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  prescribed '^^    After 
a  time,  seemingly  fixed  in  the  ordinance,  those  of  the  allies 
of  Athens  who  had  not  come  from  either  Sicily  or  Italy 
were  to  be  taken  out  and  sold  into  slavery.     The  Athe- 
nian citizens  and  their  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  helpers  were 
still  to  abide  for  a  season;   in  the  end  they  were  to  be 
taken  out  and  set  to  hard  labour  in  the  public  prison  with 
an  increased  allowance  of  food*.     So  proposed  Euryklfes  or 

»  See  Appendix  XXV.  *  See  above,  p.  396. 

*  Thno.  vii,  81 ;  d^r^aXcardn^y  ^/flii  vo/d<rayTts  t^  r^pffffiv, 

*  lb.  82.  3.    See  above,  p.  388.  *  See  Appendix  XXTV. 

*  Died.  xiii.  19.    See  Appendix  XXIV. 
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CHAP.  vm.  Diokl^ ;  so  voted  the  assembly  of  the  STracusans  and  their 
allies;  of  the  words  and  thoughts  of  HermokratSs  and 
Gylippos  we  hear  nothing. 

Impriflon-       The  decree  was  carried  out  in  its  fulness.   Seven  thousand 

ment  in  .  i        •       i  • 

the  itone-  men  were  shut  up  together  in  the  stone-quames.  Among 
quarries,  ^jj  ^j^^  artificial  hoUows  of  various  dates  to  which  the  name 
of  latomie  still  cleaves  at  Syracuse^  it  is  vain  to  try  to  fix 
with  certainty  that  one  which  became  their  prison-house. 
If  one  might  hazard  a  guess^  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  to 
have  been  some  of  those  <m  Achradina^  the  great  one 
possibly  by  the  Capuchin  monastery^  rather  than  any  of 
those  outlying  quarries  which  bear  the  picturesque  names^ 
the  one  of  Paradise,  the  other  of  a  power  which  seems  to 
flit  uncertainly  between  the  Venus  of  pagan  Rome  and  the 
Christian  saint  Yenera.  Be  it  which  it  may^  as  we  tread 
those  quarries,  so  vast  and  ancient  as  to  put  on  the  air  of 
wooded  dells  among  diffis  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man, 
amid  the  trees,  the  flowery  paths,  the  rocks,  here  clothed 
with  verdure,  there  cut  thick  with  monumental  tablets,  it 
seems  a  strange  thought  that  spots  now  so  full  of  wild 
loveliness  should  ever  have  been  turned  into  the  foulest  of 
prisons.  There  the  defeated  warriors  were  heaped  together 
without  shelter,  in  a  dungeon  all  the  more  cruel  that  it  was 
open  to  the  light  of  heaven,  left  by  day  to  the  sun  and  by 
night  to  the  frost  ^.  There,  in  the  dark  words  of  our 
English  psahnist,  they  lay  in  the  hell  like  sheep,  death 
gnawed  upon  them,  while  the  triumphant  folk  of  Syracuse 
might  stand  on  the  height  to  look  down  in  mockery  on 
their  sufferings  ^  With  them  the  gnawing  death  took 
many  forms.      Some  were  wounded,  some  were  already 

^  Tbua  yii.  87.  i ;  ly  T^p  k61k^  X^P^  Hyras  mt  6\ly^  woXXohs  tX  re  ffXioc 
t6  ftf&rw  tsak  t6  wrtyot  in  IXi^ci  Sect  t6  dffT^Ya(rTO¥,  Mci  ci  v^kt^s  iviytyp6f»tP€u 

'  Grote,  vii.  475,  476.  Thif  it  not  directly  stated  by  anj  andent 
writer ;  bat  the  thought  oaimot  fiul  to  oome  into  the  head  of  any  cme  who 
lookf  down  into  a  Syraciuan  UUonUa.    Ct  Pfealm  zBz.  14.. 
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sick ;  the  bodies  of  those  that  died  were  left  to  eorrapt  ohap.  viii. 
the  air  and  spread  sickness  among  their  comrades.  Hanger 
too  and  thirst  played  their  part  The  prisoners  had  food; 
they  had  drink;  but  their  allowance  of  both  was  barely 
half  the  allowanoe  of  a  slave;  half  a  pint  of  water  was 
all  that  was  given  each  man,  and  a  pint  of  com  \  All 
this  hardship  the  whole  seven  thousand,  so  many  as  were 
not  relieved  by  death,  endured  together  for  sev^ity  days, 
a  measure  of  time  which  takes  us  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber'. This,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  time  fixed  in  the 
original  decree  for  the  sojourn  of  the  whole  body  in  the 
quarries. 

The  imprisonm^it  in  the  quarries  seems  to  have  been 
a  piece  of  mere  spite,  and  nothing  more.     From  the  point 
of  view  of  a  thrifty  guardian  of  the  Syracusan  public 
purse,  it  was  waste.     Such  waste  was  not  to  last  for  ever. 
And  the  ordinance  had  drawn  a  distinction  between  those 
who  deserved  a  greater  and  a  less  measure  of  Syrapusan 
vengeance.     At  the  end  of  the  seventy  days,  those  of  Thealliet 
the  victims  who  were  less  guilty  in  Syracusan  eyes,  the(^reeoe 
allies  of  Athens  from  Old  Greece  and  the  islanders  who  "^^^ 
had  refused  the  offered   mercy  of  Gylippos,  exchanged  Noyember, 
their  frightful  imprisonment  for  the  less  grievous  doom  of 
ordinary  slavery  K    With  them,  according  to  one  account, 
were  classed  those  who  were  slaves  already,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  branding  the  mark  of  a  horse — the  victorious 
cavalry  of  Syracuse  ? — on  their  foreheads.   And  with  them, 
it  is  said,  some  Athenians  contrived  to  pass  themselves  off, 
preferring  the  doom  of  bondage  and  branding  to  a  pro- 
longed imprisonment^.     Otherwise  the  authors  of  evil  and 

*  Thuo.  yii.  87.  i ;  ot  lir  tSm^  r^myAiw  mX  8m^  t^  /tcro/SoXi^r  mX  rh  tcmov- 

On  the  Allowanoe  two  Appendix  XXI V. 
'  Thno.  TiL  87.  %,    See  Appendix  XXIV. 
•lb. 

*  Plat  Nik.  29;  o6«  Myoi  8*  kwp&BiiawZMiO^aMhrn^miiimkaBiirns  At 
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OHAP.  vni.  their  nearer  accomplices,  the  Athenians  themselves  and 

TheAthe-  their  allies  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  those  whom  Syracuse 

tlieSikeliot  might  look  on  as  traitors,  had  to  wait  awhile  before  they 

i;tu-wigb^    ^^  f^l'y  glutted  the  Syracusan  thirst  for  vengeance.  They 

N^  ^'he''  ^^  ^  thole  for  their  sins,  if  not  nineteen  winters,  yet  one 

413-Mfty,   such  winter  as  few  can  have  gone  through  before  or  since. 

Work  in     ^^  months  more  they  abode  in  their  prison.     Then  they 

the  prison,  were  taken  out,  according  to  the  ordinance,  to  work  at 

hard  labour  in  the  public  prison  ^.     It  must  have  been  a 

white  day  for  them  when  they  at  least  foimd  a  roof  over 

Favour       their  heads,  and  began  to  receive  the  increased  food  which 

shown  to 

some.         was  needed  if  their  labour  was  to  be  of  any  profit  to  their 

masters  *.  But  it  was  only  a  small  proportion  for  whom 
this  fate  was  reserved.  The  more  part,  we  are  told,  were 
already  dead,  and  the  destiny  of  another  class  was  more 
lucky.  Some  escaped ;  some  fell  into  private  hands ;  we 
are  even  told  that  the  young  men  of  Syracuse  rescued  by 
force  jnany  whose  manners  and  accomplishments  were  such 
as  to  win  their  favour  \  What  with  those  who  escaped  in 
any  of  these  ways  from  the  quarry  and  the  work-house, 
what  with  those  too  who  had  escaped  or  fallen  into  pri- 
vate hands  at  the  Assinaros,  Sicily  was  full  of  slaves  and 
fugitives,  who  had  been  warriors  of  Athens,  citizens  or 
allies.  Those  who  could  got  to  Katane,  either  to  join  in 
the  war  which  still  lingered  there,  or  to  make  their  way 
thence  to  Athens  *.     But  the  doom  of  those  who  remained 

oUirau,  Kol  robs  otxiTOs  IvitKoiw  <rTi(ovT€s  Xnwop  th  r6  fUrofwov,  ov  rroWoi 
8'  ijaav  ol  xai  rovro  wp6i  rf  iovXtikiv  inrofiivoyrts.  He  had  before  (28) 
mentioned  the  oUirai  along  with  the  c^iiimxoi.  I  suppose  therefore  that 
the  meaning  is  what  I  have  said,  but  the  words  are  far  from  dear,  and 
Plutarch  is  not  at  all  careful  as  to  the  time. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  33.    See  Appendix  XXIV. 

»  See  Appendix  XXTV. 

»  Diod.  u.  s.    See  Appendix  XXIV. 

*■  Thuc  vii.  85.  3,  4;  Zi€w)Jiir9fi  ircura  SurcAia  aXrrSav  .  .  .  voXAoi  .  .  . 
lki<pvyoPf  ol  fikv  koI  wapavTbca  [at  the  Assinaros]  ol  ik  ital  8ovXct;^ayrcf  koI 
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in  slavery  was  in  many  cases  lightened.     The  educated  ohap.  viii. 

slave  often  won  his  master's  favour,  and  was  rewarded 

with  freedom  or   an    easier   bondage.      So   many   were  Teachers 

employed  in  teaching  the  youth  of   Sicily  that  it  be-  ^  ^^^ 

came  a  proverb,  He  is  either  dead  or  is  teaching  letters^. 

The  tragedies  of  Euripides  were  then  as  well  known  and 

as   highly  thought  of  in  Sicily  as  in  his  own  Athens. 

Slaves  who  could  repeat  with  fitting  voice  and  gesture  this  Favour 

or  that  passage  of  the  poet's  plays  won  the  special  favour  those  who 

of  their  masters,  and  sometimes  freedom  as  their  reward  2.  ^^*^JJ^ 

Others  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  the  march  or  from  ruses  of 

Euripid^. 
the  last  struggle,  as  they  wandered  here  and  there,  found 

welcome  and  shelter  by  singing  the  pathetic  verses  of  his 

choruses  ^.     Some  of  them,  when,  in  one  way  or  another, 

they  found  their  way  back   to  Athens,  went  to  thank 

Euripides  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  tell  him  what  their 

knowledge  of  his  verse  had  done  for  them  *. 


We  have  now  told  the  tale  of  the  great  Athenian  m-  The  Athe- 

.  nianii 
'  sion ; 


vasion  of  Sicily.     It  is  needless  to  stop  yet  again  to  point , 


its  moral.  We  have  seen  its  causes  and  occasions;  we 
have  traced  the  ups  and  downs  of  its  varied  story,  a  story 
which,  when  we  come  to  its  end,  seems  as  if  it  had  taken 
up  a  far  longer  time  than  two  years  and  a  few  months. 
Its  results  stand  out  more  clearly  in  Old  Greece  than  in  its  effects. 
Sicily.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  news  of  the 
great  overthrow  led  to  wide-spread  revolt  among  the  allies 
of  Athens.  We  are  surprised  to  see  her  still  bearing  up  Revival  of 
through  nearly  nine  more  years  of  warfare,  to  see  her  again  power. 

413-404- 

*  Zenob.  iv.  17;  ijroi  riOvrjtefv  fj  9iZdffte€t  ypdfi/Aara.     rcav  furdi  Viidov 

Toin  rSry  SMrcAion-wv  wcudas  lUllkuricov  ypAfA/tara,    So  others  of  the  Uapot/uO' 
yp&lHH. 

^  Plut.  Nik.  29 ;  iovkticvra  6iif>€i$rj<rcty  MiZA^carrts  6ea  rw  ktetlvov  voitj- 
ftdrcar  ifjUfanjvro. 

•  lb. ;  wKoofdjfuvoi  /xctA  ri^  Mx^  ''PO^Tf  *«^  ff^aros  fttriKafiov  rwv  fuXwv 
fHoyra,  *  lb. 
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CHAP.  vm.  winning  victories,  to  see  her  in  the  very  year  that  followed 
413*  that  of  the  utter  destruction  of  her  two  great  fleets,  again 

sending  forth  more  than  a  hundred  triremes  to  sea^.    We 
see  with  wonder  how,  even  after  the  utter  overthrow,  not 
only  of  the  forces  of  the  city,  but  of  the  city  itself,  after 
404-403.    the  surrender  to  Lysandros  and  the  rule  of  the  Thirty,  she 
could  again  arise  as  a  free  commonwealth,  a  great  power, 
again  a  ruling  city,  to  be  the  champion  of  Greece  against 
Macedonia,  to  be  the  cherished  ally  of  Rome  and  the  uni- 
versity of  the  Roman  world.    Apseudes  the  archon  had 
a  successor  in  Hadrian;  Nikias  the  general  had  a  successor 
^rt         in  Constantine.    In  Sicily  itself  the  Athenian  invasion  was 
tween  the   ^  ^^^  followed  by  an  invasion  far  more  fearful  that  we 
^^  ol^    are  apt  to  forget  that  any  events  happened  between  the 
thagiman    two.    Yet  from  this  time  the  connexion  in  various  shapes 
413-409.    between  Sicily  and  Old  Greece  is  fcur  stronger  and  more 

Inoreaaed    frequent  than  before,  and  the  first  shape  that  it  takes  is 

oomiexioii 

between     that  of  most  gallant  and  honourable  service  rendered  by 

Old  ^  ^     ^^^  Sikeliot  cities  to  the  allies  in  the  motherland  who  had 

Greece.       ^^j^q  g^  much  for  Sicily.     But  that  faithful  tribute  of 

gratitude  had  one  evil  result.    When  the  most  awful  need 

of  all  came,  a  large  part  of  the  strength  of  Sicily  was 

warring  on  a  distant  coast,  and  the  best   captain  and 

counsellor  of  Syracuse  was  a  banished  man. 

Jadgement     As  for  the  event  itself,  it  is  best  summed  up  in  the 

didea^'   judgement  of  the  contemporary  historian — it  is  but  a  feeble 

the  event,  approach  that  any  man  can  make  to  his  words.     *'  To  my 

mind  at  least  this  work  seems  the  greatest  work  that  was 

wrought  by  Greeks  in  this  war,  the  greatest  of  all  works 

that  I  have  ever  heard  of  as  wrought  by  Greeks  against 

Greeks.     It  was  the  most  glorious  to  them  that  had  the 

better,  the  most  unlucky  to  them  that  were  overthrown. 

For  they  were  vanquished  in  everything  at  every  point. 

What  they  suffered  of  evil  was  in  no  point,  in  no  sort, 

*  Thoo.  viii.  30. 
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small.      Land  force,  ships,  whatever  else  there  was,  was  chap.  vm. 
destroyed,  as  men  say,  with  utter  destruction,  and  but  few 
out  of  many  came  back  to  their  homes.     Such  were  the 
things  that  happened  in  Sicily  ^.'' 

So  it  was  that  things  did  happen.     We  need  hardly 
speculate  what  might  have  been  if  things  had  turned  out 
otherwise,  if  all  the  dreams  of  Alkibiades  had  been  carried 
out  to  the  letter.     But  a  striking  thought  has  suggested 
itself  to  a  later  writer,  which  could  not  have  occurred  to 
any  man  at  the  time.     What  if  the  Athenians,  conquarors  What  if 
of  Sicily,  had  gone  on,  according  to  the  scheme  of  their  myni^  had 
leader,  to  war&a«  in  Italy,  and  had  there  met  the  youth-  J^5[^*^ 
ful  power  of  Rome  *  ?    Could  they  have  done  what  Archi-  invaded 
damos  and  Alexander,  what  Pyrrhos  himself,  &iled  to  do  ?  ^^^^0,1^^ 
Livy  amused  himself  by  thinking  that  Lucius  Papirius  Rome, 
would  have  been  a  match  for  the  other  and  more  &mous 
Alexander^.    We  may  ask  for  one  moment  how  the  Pos- 
tumius  whom  his  soldiers  slew  at  Bola,  how  the  Cornelius 
and  the  Furius  in  whose  consulship  Nikias  died,  would 
have  fared  against  Demosthenes  and  Lamachos.    We  must 
not  forget  that  the  Lucanian  already  threatened  the  land 
which  Thucydides  knew  as  Italy,  that  Kym£  in  the  Opican 
land  had  already  become  Cumse,  city  of  Opicans.    It  was 
not   by  Athenian  or  Spartan  or  Epeirot  conquest  that 
the  influence  of  Hellas  was  to  spread  over  the  lands  of 
the  West.     The  Ghreek  was  to  lead  captive  his  conqueror;  Gwek  in- 
but  he  was  first  of  all  to  feel  him  as  a  conqueror ;  he  was  itaiy. 
not  to  be  the  conqueror  himself.     Sicily,  central  land  of 
Europe,  was  not  to  be  the  centre  from  which  an  Athenian 

>  Thno.  vii  87.  4.  Of.  Plut  Nik.  27;  dywva  Xafjurp6raro¥  Srw  'E^Xfp^ts 
wp6f  'EXkrjwas  ijywyiffarro  teai  yitcrfv  T§\€arr6njr  MpAru  wXtiffr^  koI  fitiaf 
tuy(<rrjf  wpo$vfjdas  koI  dprr^  itarmpi0o»e6Tts. 

'  Pant.  i.  II.  7;  'ABrpKUoit  9^  SXXa  rt  iroAAcl  ikwhturt  icat  IroX/or  woffcat 
KaraffTpkff/aaBai  rh  kv  InpoMOvcau  wratfffta  l/ciro8ctv  kyiytro  f/^  mt  'Pwfioiont 
Kai$ta^  wupoM,  He  goes  on  to  upeak  of  the  Epeirot  Alexander  and 
Pyrrhos.  •  liv.  ix.  16, 17. 
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oHAP.vm.  dominion  should  spread  over  Africa^  Spain,  and  Italy. 
It  was  to  be  the  chosen  wrestling-ground  of  Africa  and 
Italy  \  But  before  that  day  it  had  to  bear  up  against  the 
might  of  Africa  as  it  best  might,  and  to  bear  up  single- 
handed. 


§  8.    TAe  Sikelioli  in  the  ^aan. 
B.  c.  41  z-408. 

The  wars  of  Syracuse  and  Athens  did  not  come  wholly 
to  an  end  with  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  invaders 
The  war     on  the  soil  and  on  the  waters  of  Syracuse.     The  war  was 
iidly!'^  *^  still  carried  on,  in  a  somewhat  feeble  sort  certainly,  in  Sicily 
Atheniaiu  itself.    Syracuse  was  still  at  war  with  Katane,  and  KatanS 
'  still  had  Athenian  allies.     We  have  heard  how  some,  per- 
haps the  more  part,  of  the  Athenian  horsemen  made  their 
way  from  the  Assinaros  itself  to  the  city  of  refuge,  and  how 
not  a  few  escaped  fugitives  of  other  kinds  found  their  way 
to  the  same  shelter'.     Of  the  deeds  of  one  of  these  we 
The  son  of  have  the  record  spoken  by  his  own  mouth.    An  Athenian 
i^^         horseman,  marked  only  by  his  fether's  name  of  Polystratos, 
escaped  to  EatanS.     There  he  employed  himself  in  making 
inroads  on  the  Syracusan  territory,  where  he  contrived  to 
rescue  many  of  his  countrymen  from  bondage,  and  gathered 
so  great  a  spoil  that  the  tithe  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  of  Athens  rose  to  more  than  thirty  tnituB  ^  Bidden 
by  the  Eatanaian  conmionwealth  to  serve  more  regularly 
as  a  horseman,  he  obeyed,  and  won,  so  he  himself  witnesses, 
all  honour,  whether  serving  as  horseman  or  as  heavy- 

*  Plut.  Pyrrh.  33.  •  See  above,  pp.  399,  410. 

'  LysiM,  ifw\p  UoK.  34 ;  koL  kftk  itkv  elf  r^  S(4rcX/ay  kiivt/afftw^lfu^  8*  o6tc 
^v  &<rr*  flJUpoi  [tear^tKiytUrw  clf]  roht  twwiast  olot  ^  Ti)r  ^fvx^t  ^  ^^ 
arpar&nhoif  aS^  j{r.  Itci9j)  5i  9i§^i$df>if  Mat  i»€<r^ii$tpf  dr  Kar^bT^r,  iKifiCS/uiv 
Sp/iejfUyos  lyrcu^fr  Kot  robs  voXc/ilovr  komS^  kvolow,  fbcrt  if  B^  tc  rh 
Scjn&TOf  k^aiptOrjiimi  itXiw  4  rpt&Kovra  ftras  ital  rots  aTfariinaa  els  fffTfipUof^ 
5<roi  h  TcSs  wokf fdois  ifirar. 
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armed  ^.  And  when  a  Syracusan  envoy  came  on  some  not  chap,  vra, 
clearly  described  errand^  but  seemingly  to  beguile  the  Athe- 
nians at  Katane  by  oaths,  the  son  of  Polystratos  success 
fully  withstood  him.  And  his  story  brings  in  another  name 
besides  that  of  Kallistratos,  and  one  which  is  heard  again. 
Tydeus,  afterwards  one  of  the  unlucky,  perhaps  guilty,  Tydeue. 
generals  at  Aigospotamos,  was  then  at  Katane,  holding 
seemingly  some  command  among  the  Athenians  there  ^. 

At  Syracuse  the  year  passed  on,  and  the  first  Assinarian  Asmmurian 
games  were  held  in  the  next  autumn.    They  are  com-  ^p^^. 
memorated  by  a  special  coinage,  by  which  it  appears  that  ^  ^^* 
this  time  the  prize  was  not  a  simple  wreath,  but  a  captive 
Athenian  panoply^.    And  among  the  offerings  of  victorious  Treasury 
Syracuse  to  the  gods,  the  chief  of  all  was  the  treasury  pi^,  ^" 
reared  at  Delphi  out  of  the  spoils  of  Athens  *.     But  there 
was  also  work  to  be  done.     Sikeliot  fleets  and  Sikeliot  men  Sikeliot 
played  a  part,  and  a  most  honourable  part,  during  several  spirta  and 
of  the  later  years  of  the  great  war,  when  its  scene  had  ^^<>"^*^« 
been  moved  to  the  shores  of  Asia.     Syracuse  was  bound  to 
make  some  return  to  Sparta  and  Corinth  and  Boidtia  for 
such  help  as  had  been  given  by  Gylippos  and  Qongylos 
and  Aristdn,  and  by  the  watchful  Thespians  at  the  moment 
of  the  night  attack  ^.     From  the  moment  of  the  overthrow 
of  Athens  before  Syracuse,  the  coming  of  a  Sikeliot  force 
to  take  its  part  in  the  struggle  of  Old  Greece  was  looked 

^  LjsiaB,  Mp  UoK,  25 ;  Jvci8j)  Karavouoi  ijudyxaiov  Imttiutty  \Xntvov,  teat] 

ifaf)(^  /w€(W  T€  tcai  6ir?urt{cji^, 

'lb.  36;  6<lHico/Uyov  ydp  kKtiat  IvpoKoaiw  Sptucv  tx'^vTos  leal  iroHnov 
Syroi  6pKovp  leat  itpo<rt6vTos  mp^  tva  iKtunov  rSrv  licff  Syranft  dtrruww  €^$in 
abrf,  mt  i\9inr  <^  Tv8^  ^fjyo6fajv  rovro,  icat  ffiiXXoyov  [aL  ffvWoyfty]  ^^oitit 
mi  \6yoi  cite  6Xiyot  i^^or.  Tydeos  was  perhips  not  the  most  trust- 
worthy  representatiye  of  Athens.  See  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  i.  16.  26 ;  Pans.  x. 
9.  II. 

*  See  Appendix  XXV. 

*  Pans.  X.  II.  5 ;  Ivpojcovcioiv  kcri  $ri<ycwp6s  dird  rov  'Am«ov  roO/teydXov 
wralffftarot, 

*  See  above,  p.  313. 
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CHAP.  Tm.  for  on  both  sides  with  all  anxiety.    When  the  news  of  the 
Effect  of     oreat  blow  dealt  in  Sicily  reached  Athens  and  the  rest  of 


nian  over-  Greece,  hope,  fear,  and  wonder  were  strong  everywhere.  At 
Ath^is  the  tale  was  not  at  first  believed,  any  more  than 

of  d^oir    ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Athenians'  coming  was  at  first  believed  at 

juSSraB*  ^  Syracuse.  When  the  tmth  conld  no  longer  be  withstood, 
men  tamed  against  the  orators  who  had  stirred  them  up  to 
the  expedition  and  against  the  prophets  who  had  promised 

TheaUies  them  success  in  it^.  Bowed  down  with  their  losses  of 
every  kind,  with  no  immediate  means  of  making  good 
those  losses,  they  looked  for  fresh  attacks  of  their  enemies 
and  for  a  general  revolt  of  their  allies.  The  islanders  who 
had  stayed  at  home  in  their  several  cities  were  not  likely 
to  share  the  feelings  under  which  so  many  of  their  soldiers 
had  refused  to  forsake  Athens  in  her  distress  ^.  Men  of 
Chios  and  Methymna  had  died  worn  out  on  the  march  or 
had  borne  seventy  days  of  torment  in  the  stone-quarries. 
Ships  of  Chios  and  Methymna  had  been  sunk  or  burned  in 
the  harbour  or  towed  off  in  triumph  by  the  victorious 

They  begin  Syracusans.  It  was  not  long  before  the  allies  of  Athens 
began  to  isXL  away,  and,  as  ever  in  such  cases,  the  foremost 
were  those  who  were  most  favoured,  and  who  therefore  had 
most  strength  and  spirit  to  revolt  ^. 

The  nen-  While  the  allies  of  Athens  were  forsaking  her,  the  neutral 
states  of  Greece  began  also  to  turn  against  her.  They  had 
watched  the  course  of  things  in  Sicily,  believing  that,  if 
Athens  succeeded  there,  her  next  attack  would  be  upon 
them.  Now  that  she  had  &iled  in  Sicily,  it  was  time  to 
strike  the  blow  which  should  for  ever  disable  her  from 

^  There  is  the  well-known  story  »t  the  end  of  Plntarch's  Life  of  NikiM. 
There  ifl  also  the  grayer  pictnie  at  tiie  beginning  iA  the  eighth  book  of 
Thncydides,  where  he  specially  mentions  how  the  Athenians  ifpyiCwro  roTf 
XP*7^/<oX^70t$  re  leal  fiArrwi^  koX  Mcoi  ri  rirt  o^ro^  9€t&awT(s  iiHfXmffay 

*  See  above,  p.  387. 

'  Lesbians  in  Thuo.  viii.  5.  a ;  Chians  5.  4. 
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succeeding  anywhere  K    Besides  these  dangers,  all  Athens  obap.  vm. 
was  expecting  to  feel  more  pressing  attacks  from  the 
enemies  in  Peloponn^s  and  at  Dekeleia ;  and  she  looked 
each  moment  to  see  her  enemies  from  Sicily^  the  combined 
fleets   of  Syracuse  and  Corinth,  showing  themselves  in 
hostile  guise  before  Peiraieus^.     The  fears  of  Athens  were  Fean  of 
keener  than  the  hopes  of  3parta.    There  it  was  expected      ^^ 
that  with  the  spring  a  great  Sikeliot  force  would  come,  Uot  fleet 
that  the  Sikeliot  ships  would  make  up  for  LacedflBmonian  ^^^' 
inferiority  at  sea.    With  Sikeliot  help  they  would  overcome 
Athens  and  become  undisputed  leaders  of  all  Greece'. 
None  of  these  hopes  and  fears  were  altogether  fulfilled; 
but  all  were  fulfilled  in  some  measure.    In  the  course  of  Rotnm  of 
the  next  summer  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  came  back  from  ponnenan 
Sicily,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  Sikeliot  fleet.     But  neither  ^^-  ^j"^"*" 
appeared  to  threaten  Peiraieus,  and  the  Sikeliot  help  that  The  Sike- 
came,  though  admirable  in  quality,  was  hardly  on  such  a  foUows. 
scale  as  both  friends  and  enemies  seem  to  have  looked  for. 
It  did  not  at  once  decide  the  fate  of  the  war ;  its  action 
did  not  even  last  till  the  end  of  the  war.     The  Athenian 
ships  kept  watch  over  the  Ionian  and  Corinthian  seas^. 
When  sixteen  Peloponnesian  ships  came  back  from  Sicily,  The  Athe- 
a  larger  Athenian  force  was  ready  for  them  off  Leukas.  off  Leukas. 
But  one  only  became  an  Athenian  prize ;  the  rest  escaped 
to  Corinth  *. 

The  actual  Sikeliot  fleet  did  not  come  till  somewhat  later, 
but  still  within  the  same  summer.    Much  had  happened 

*■  Thnc.  yiii.  a.  i ;  ItfcXovr^  Mov  M  robt  'ABrfPoiovs  yofdffoirrfs  ichif  M 
tr^  iteaaroi  IX^fd^  a^roht,  cl  rd  Ir  r$  SurcAi^  mrifpOwraw,  Who  were 
these  neutrab? 

'  lb.  I.  2 ;  rovs  t§  dv6  r^  SorcXXas  iroAc/Jbvf  c^^r  Mfu{o9f  rf  vavruc^ 
M  rhuf  Utipaia  wKwaucBai.  lliifl  doubtleae  takes  in  both  clasBet.  Gf. 
e.  la  and  a6.  t. 

'  lb.  a.  3;  4  ^  "f^  Aandtufiadui^  96kis  itaal  rt  roirois  k$6p<rti^  mt 
pAkiCra  5x1  cl  km  7^  'XueOdas  aimHS  i^/Jtpaxoi  voXXj  Svrd/ccc,  /rar*  Aydyitrfw 
ij^if  706  roMfTuew  vpocy^ytmjfUvov, 

*  lb.  10.  ■  lb.  13. 

VOL.  in.  B  e 
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CHAP.  vra.  before  they  came.     The  war  had  taken  one  special  turn 
Ath^^^'^^d  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  change  the  direction  of  our  sympathies. 
Sparta.       We  are  now  made  to  look  on  it  from  a  wider  point  of 
view  than  that  of  the  local  quarrels  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
even  Syracuse.    Hitherto  we  have  felt,  if  not  for  Sparta,  yet 
at  least  for  the  g^eneral  sentiment  which  led  the  more  part 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  side  of  Sparta.     In  their  eyes  Sparta 
was  the  champion  of  the  freedom  of  independent  Greek 
cities  against  the  restless  ambition  of  Athens.    Athens  was 
to  them  the  city  that  sought  to  bring  all  Greece  and  the 
world  under  her  dominion.   The  day  came  when  they  found 
that  Sparta  could  aim  at  lordship  as  well  as  Athens,  and 
that   she  could  exercise  lordship  far  more  harshly  than 
Athens  had  done.   But  that  day  was  not  just  yet.   The  pro- 
fessions of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  were  taking,  and  in 
the  mouths  of  many  of  its  members  they  were  doubtless 
Medirni  of  sincere.     But  things  changed  when  Sparta  made  herself  the 
'  ^  ally  of  the  barbarian,  when,  forestalling  her  own  crime  in 

the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  forestalling  the  crime  of  our  own 
1878.      day  which  gave  back  liberated  Macedonia  to  the  Turk,  she 
acknowledged  the  Great  King  as  master  at  least  of  the  Hel- 
lenic cities  of  Asia,  master  perhaps  of  even  a  wider  range  of 
Ghanpin   Hellenic  ground  than  that  ^    From  the  moment  that  Sparta 
terofthe    fi^izedy  all  changes.     The  war  of  the  Greek  powers  be^ 
^^'  comes  part  of  the  Eternal  Strife  of  East  and  West  j  Athens, 

with  all  her  &.ults,  becomes  again  the  Athens  of  Marathdn, 
Salamis,  and  the  Eurymeddn,  fighting  against  Persia  and 
Sparta  as  she  once  had  fought  against  Persia  and  Thebes. 
It  was  Sparta,  champion  of  Hellas,  that  had  sent  Gylippos 
SyracnBe  in  to  save  Syracuse.   It  was  Sparta,  ally  of  the  barbarian,  that 
with  the     Hermokrates  came  to  help  against  men  whom  Sparta  had 
barbarians,  ^ygjj  \y^\^  i^to  the  old  calling  alike  of  Gel6n  and  of 
Kim6n.    It  is  grievous  to  see  men  of  Corinth  and  Syracuse 

>  Tbno.  viii.  18.  i.    The  words  of  the  treaty  ran;  ^w6<nriv  x^^av  inX 
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taking  the  pay  of  a  satrap ;  but  Syracuse  had  at  least  sent  obap.  vm. 
out  one  citizen  who  could  look  a  satrap  in  the  face. 

The  Sikeliot  fleet  of  twenty  ships  from  Syracuse  and  two  Hermo- 
from  Selinous  had  been  sent  out  mainly  by  the  urgent  miaids  the' 
counsel  of  Hermokratds,  and  it  was  he  who  most  fittingly  ^f**** 
took  the  command^.      He  and  his  following  must  have 
learned  on  their  voyage  that  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
that  their  services  would  be  needed.     Much  had  happened 
before  they  got  there.  The  prudent  Chians^  feeling  sure  that,  Ohio* 
after  her  Sicilian  overthrow,  Athens  could  do  nothing  against  j^^ngt 
them,  had  revolted  against  her.     But  they  had  found  that  -^^^^ 
Athens  had  some  strength  in  her  yet  ^.    Other  cities  followed 
her  example.   Mil^tos  on  the  mainland,  Mildtos  once  so  true  Revolt  of 
a  friend  of  Sybaris,  Mil^tos  that  had  suffered  so  bitterly 
at  the  hands  of  the  Mede,  had  been  persuaded  by  the 
traitor  Alkibiades  to  accept  the  alliance  of  Sparta  against 
Athens  that  had  <mce  wept  for  her  griefs  ^.    But  the  alii-  Treaty 
ance  of  Sparta  and  Alkibiades  was  also  the  alliance  of  ^Mrts  and 
Tissaphemes,  and  the  reward  of  Miletos  for  her  adhesion  ^^P^*'- 
to  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  her  first  taste  of  independence 
under  a  Spartan  guaranty,  was  to  be  chosen  as  the  place 
of  congress  for  Sparta  and  Tissaphemes.    At  Miletos  the 
Spartan  and  his  barbarian  paymaster  made  their  first  agree- 
ment by  which  all  Greek  Asia,  Miletos  herself  not  excepted, 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  possession  of  the  King  ^.  Worse 

'  Thac.  Yiii.  26. 1 ;  rwv  re  yitp  %ue§XtarrSar,  'EpfioKp&rovs  rov  tvpaicoaicv 
/dXiffra  MyoTTos  ^vy€nXa04a$at  kcuL  r^r  hwoKtAfnv  *A$fpfaitt¥  icaTaX:6<r€ws^ 
Atoat  vif€s  tvptucwriMf  j^X^or  not  ^gcXiyoiWicu  81^.  These  were  the  two 
cities  at  which  the  Athenian  expedition  was  direcUy  aimed.  One  would 
liardly  ask  for  ships  firom  Gela,  Kamarina,  or  Himera. 

*  lb.  34.  5.  After  recording  the  eoergetic  action  of  the  Athenians 
against  Chios  in  the  year  41a,  and  after  speaking  of  the  general  pmdence 
of  the  Chians,  he  adds  ;  o^^  ainoi»i  iarriKiyovras  in  fura  r}(v  ^^tXuci^ 
^v/upop&y  dn  oO  -wAyv  w&mipa  aipSav  0tfiaieat  rd.  wp&y^ra  tttj'  cl  9i  ri  iy  rots 
6y$petw€lois  rov  fiioif  wofiak&yois  lir^iktf^ray,  ficrd  iroXA«r,  ch  n/Mi  l3o£i,  rcl 
T&r  'A^i/vaW  raxif  ivyaymp^<rt<r$€u,  t^  d/uifrlav  ^wiyyv 

*  lb.  17.    See  Herod.  Ti.  ai. 

*  Thuc.  viii.  17.    Cf.  c  36,  37. 
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OTAp.  vm.  things  than  an  acknowledgement  on  stone  were  in  store 
The  Greek  f^j.  y^Q^ ,  jj^^  g^  y^^  Miletos  was  a  zealous  ally  of  Sparta  ^, 
Asia  be-     and  she  looked  to  Sparta  and  the  allies  of  Sparta  for  de- 
^  fence  against  her  old  mistress.     Athens  laid  waste  her 

lands ;  she  defeated  Athens  and  her  allies  in  battle^  that 
battle  in  which  Ionian  heavy-armed  defeated  Dorian  on 
both  sides  ^.     Si^e  was  just  about  to  be  laid  to  the  city. 
Hermo-      It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle ;    the  trophy  of 
Mfldtos.      Athens  had  been  set  up^  when  the  combined  fleets  of  Pelo- 
ponnSsos  and  Sicily  came  to  the  help  of  Miletos  \    The 
Athenian  fleet  withdrew  before  them.     But  it  was  not 
wholly  as  an  enemy  of  Athens  that  Hermokrat^  had  come 
His  career  to  the  coasts  of  Asia.     He  had  come  to  be  also^  whenever 
occasion  called  him^  the  champion  of  Hellas  and  of  freedom 
against  Spartan  commanders  and  Persian  satraps. 
Di»tinc-  In  the  first  enterprise  which  the  Sikeliot  fleet  undertook 

by  the  Sy-  ^^  common  with  the  rest  of  the  allies  of  Sparta^  we  hear 
raousans.    jj^^  ^^le  men  of  Syracuse  distinguished  themselves  above 
all  others  *,     But  the  new  fame  of  Hermokrates  was  won, 
as  the  fame  of  some  later  European  commanders  has  been 
won^  in  no  better  cause  than  that  of  supporting  one  bar- 
Taking  of  barian  against  another.   lasos  was  held  by  Amorg^  against 
^13^  King  Darius  and  his  satrap.     lasos  could  hardly  count  as 

a  Greek  city*,  and  when  there  are  only  despots  and  bar- 
barians to  choose  among,  the  so-called  rebel  often  promises 
better  than  the  so-called  lawful  king.  But  PeloponnSsos 
and  Sicily  joined  to  storm  and  sack  the  wealthy  stronghold, 

^  Thac.  yiii.  36.  i ;  ol  Mtk/f<not  wpMfmt  ret  rev  iroXifuw  fftpoif, 

•  lb.  as.  4. 

'  lb.  a6.  I ;  Ir  roth^  9^  wtfi  94\ff¥  4^  ^ff^  dyyiXktrm  adrocV  rctr 

*  lb.  a8.  a ;  ni  ptAkurra  h  rf  Ipyf  ol  HvpattSmiH  lupr^i/tftty.  This  must 
nean  tome  formal  TOie  of  thanka,  at  in  it  2$,  3,  and  in  the  oaae  of  a  whole 
people,  Herod,  riii.  93. 

'  Polybioa  (xvi.  la)  saya  only;  tCxoprai  t6  /i\p  iyhtoBtr  'kfr^fdotw 
dMount  ytywiptu,  fitrd  9^  rcvro  McA^W. 
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and  to  sell  Amorgte  and  the  people  of  the  city  for  a  good  ohap.  vm. 
price  to  the  satrap  Tissaphemes  ^.    In  the  following  winter  41^-411* 
Hermokrates  had  the  chance  of  acting  in  a  way  one  degree 
more  worthy  of  his  former  &me.     The  wily  satrap  sought  Hermo- 
to  defraud  the  sailors  of  their  promised  pay;  the  Spartan  withstands 
Theramen&i  winked  at  the  tricks  of  the  barbarian.  but'^^P^®^ 

'  nds  and 

the  Syracusan  withstood  him^  and  gained  some  small  in-  Thdra- 
stalment  of  what  was  due  K 

About  this  time  Thourioi.  a  city  zealous  for  Athens  in  Revoln- 
the  last  stage  of  the  war  in  Sicily  ^  had^  after  the  Athe-  xhourioi ; 
nian  overthrow,  been  placed  by  the  result  of  a  new  revolu-  J5jJ,J^^ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  party  hostile  to  Athens.     Three  driven  out. 
hundred  Athenian  partisans  were  drivai  out^  among  them 
the  orator  Lysias,  who  went  back  to  Athens  to  do  good 
service  to  the  city  of  his  first  and  his  last  adoption  ^.    And, 
if  older  settlers  were  driven  out,  newer  ones  were  welcomed. 
The  Bhodian  D6rieus,  of  the  great  house  of  the  Diagorids, 
himself  famous  for  his   majestic  form  and  his  athletic 
exploits^  had  been  sentenced  to  death  with  all  his  house^  as 
conspirators  against  Athaiian  dominion  in  their  island^. 
He  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  ThourioL     There  he  was  Ddrieos  at 
received  with  honour  and  citizenship,  and  was  given  the     ^    ^ 
c<Mnmand  of  ten  Thourian  ships  to  join  in  the  war  with 
the  Athenian  enemy.     He  led  them  to  the  Asiatic  coast;  He  brings 
and  with  them  came  one  Laconian  ship^  and  alao^  ^]^<>xa  riui  fleet* 
whatever  quarter,  one  ship  of  Syracuse  •.    We  may  be  sure  ^^^^ 

'  Thua  viiL  a8. 

'  lb.  39.  a ;  'BpfU)Kpdrovs  iyrtiwdvTOt  rod  Xvpcucwriov  <rrpa'rr/yov. 

'  See  above,  p.  305. 

«  Plutarch  (Yit.  X.  Orat.)  helps  ns  to  the  date;  r^  9i  4£$t  KaXX/f, 
'0Av/i«ui8c  kyp^yyjictHrry  Z^vripq  rw  leard,  SoccAior  inffifi6yTca¥  *A9ipfaloitt  itaL 
MV^CHn  yfPOfUyffs  rSav  t*  dXXon^  (rvmi&xjuw,  not  fiikurra  ruif  rifif  IroXior 
obcovmm,  alrtoBtis  dmMl(€at,  k^iwHTt  ^mt'  dkXeay  rpuucoctMf, 

*  Xen.  HeU.  i.  5.  19 ;  Ampiia,  it^ra  /Or  'P^ior,  wA\m  9k  i^vy^Sa  ^ 
*A$rp^  Koi  *P^dov  6vd  *A^i/raW,  MaT€^<fHff/Uvcnf  abrcv  $6yaraif  ni,  rfir 
l4M6>wr  <nry ytrfir. 

*  Hum.  viH  35.  i. 
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OHAP.  vm.  that  Ddrieus  had  some  hand  in  the  revolution  in  his  own 

^°H^    island  which  changed  Rhodes  from  a  dependency  of  Athens 

AthenB.      into  an  ally  of  Sparta  ^.     But  the  immediate  direction  of 

his  force  was  to  Knidos^  Enidos  metropoUs  of  the  Isles  of 

Fire,  another  city  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Athens 

only  to  be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  a  Persian  satrap  *. 

Intrigaes    Presently  we  again  hear  how  Tissaphemes,  under  the  in- 

biad&jimd  Aucnce  of  Alkibiades — ^now   hardly  to    be  called  either 

TMssaphfir-  gpar^an  or  Athenian,  but  playing  his  own  game  for  his 

own  ends — bribes  the  Lacedsemonian  commander  Astyochos 

and  the  chief  officers  of  the  fleet  to  consent  to  another 

Hermo-      lessening  of  the  seamen's  pay  *.     It  is  again  Hermokrat^, 

withituids  whose  hands  were  as  clean  as  those  of  Nikias  from  all  un- 

][]^^J*^  lawful  gain,  who  speaks  the  only  word  that  was  spoken  on 

ArtyochoB.  behalf  of  the  whole  body  of  allies  against  their  treacherous 

leaders^. 


The  year        We  are  now  in  a  memorable  year,  the  year  of  the  Four 

The  Pour    Hundred,  the  year  when  Athens  for  a  moment  bowed  to  the 

Hundred     yoke  of  oligarchy  and  then  set  herself  free  a^in.    But  for 
ftt  Athens.  ,  .,.  .  .     ,  i  i 

US  the  mihtary  mterest  of  the  summer  gathers  less  round 

Athens  and  Samos  than  round  the  ships  of  Athens  and 

Thourioi  which  were  still  watching  ofE  Mil6tos  ^.     Tissa- 

phemes  was  by  this  time  believed  to  be  playing  &st  and 

Alkibiadda  loose  between  Athens  and  Sparta.     For  Alkibiadte  had 

Athenian    ^^^  come  back  to  his  Athenian  allegiance,  and  had  turned 

"*^®'  the  mind  of  the  satrap  towards  his  own  city*.     Pay  from 

the  satrap's  hoard  came  but  sparingly  to  the  Peloponnesian 

fleet ''j  and  the  fleet  of  Old  Phoenicia,  the  often  promised 

'  Thno.  viii.  44.  2.  *  lb. 

»  lb.  45.  I,  a. 

*  lb.  3.     The  other  officers  are  bribed  by  Tissaphem^   vX^  rwr 
Xvptueoaicaif,  rovron^  8i  'Ep/MKpdujs  ^vcarriovro  fi6vos  (rr^p  roO  ^^fivayrof 

•  lb.  46.  5;  47.  I ;  49.  a;  61.  a.         •  Ib.45.  i;  50.  a;  5J.  i;  81.  i. 
^  lb.  80.  I ;  Ttaaa^fH^ovi  tcatt&s  8i8^rros. 
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shipe  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Arados,  never  took  their  place  ohap.  vuu 
alongside  of  the  ships  of  Syracuse  and  Selinous^.  The 
whole  Peloponnesian  armament  suspected  the  admiral 
Astyochos  of  betraying  them  to  the  satrap.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian shipe  the  seamen  were  largely  slaves ;  not  so  in 
the  contingents  from  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  triremes  of  Ddrieos 
Syracuse  and  Thourioi  were  manned  by  freemen^  who,  with  chos.  ^^ 
Ddrieus  at  their  head,  went  boldly  to  Astyochos  to  demand 
their  pay  \  The  Spartan  was  a  mere  Spartan,  not  one  of 
the  winning  school  of  Brasidas  and  Gylippos.  He  spoke 
fiercely  and  threatened  them.  When  the  Bhodian  captain, 
the  Nemean,  Isthmian,  and  Olympic  victor,  spoke  on  behalf 
of  his  men,  Astyochos  raised  his  stick  to  strike  him  \  The 
endurance  of  his  men  gave  way  at  this  insult  to  their 
leader.  With  the  free  spirit  of  seamen,  they  rushed  with 
a  fierce  shout  on  the  Spartan  commander,  pelting  him  with 
stones;  he  escaped  only  by  taking  refuge  at  an  altar^. 

In  this  story,  though  the  presence  of  Hermokrates  is 
implied,  yet  Ddrieus  of  Rhodes  and  Thourioi  holds  the 
first  place.      Almost  at  the  same  moment  Hermokrat^ 
again  comes  to  the  front  in  person.     The  Milesians  had  by 
this  time  learned  what  came  of  Spartan  deliverance  from 
Athenian  dominion.     Two  treaties  had  now  been  concluded  lichas  ob- 
between  Sparta  and  the  King *.    To  both  of  these  the  new  Jhetwo 
Spartan  commissioner  Lichas  objected  that  the  clauses  in  *^**»«8- 
them  which  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  King  might 

*  Thac.  viii.  78.  i ;  rSis  wapa  TicaoKpifH^ovs  ^oiviaaas  ravs  fUyovrts,  iXkan 
Syofia  icai  obie  ipyov, 

'  lb.  84.  a ;  Twr  yd^  XvpoMoaiofv  mt  ^ovplw  ta^  fiiXiara  Koi  lAt^c/NM 
ijaoM  t6  w?Jj$os  ol  yavrat,  roffcvrqf  ttai  Bpatr^uera  wpo<nr€ff6irr€5  rbv  fuff$6y 

'  lb. ;  t{>  7€  AwfHU  ^vraiyopti^oyri  rocs  lavrov  va^ais  ital  iway^paro  r^ 
fiaxrrjpiay, 

^  lb.  3 ;  rd  8^  wkri$os  rm  arparten'&p,  &s  cTSoy,  ola  8^  vavrcu,  Stpitanaav 
kyttpayirrts  kwl  riw  *A<nlJoxoi'  fiorc  iS^UXcty*  6  tk  wpoid^  icarcup€vyH  knX 
fivft6y  riva, 

»  Thuc.  viii.  18  and  37. 
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CHAP.  vm.  that  Dorieus  had  some  hand  in  the  revolution  in  his  own 

^°i^fro    ^^'^"^^  which  changed  Rhodes  from  a  dependency  of  Athens 

Athena,      into  an  ally  of  Sparta  \     But  the  immediate  direction  of 

his  force  was  to  Knidos^  Enidos  metropoUs  of  the  Isles  of 

Fire,  another  city  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Athens 

only  to  be  brought  tmder  the  yoke  of  a  Persian  satrap  *. 

Intrignes    Presently  we  again  hear  how  Tissaphemes^  under  the  in- 

biad&jimd  Aucnce  of  Alkibiades — ^now  hardly  to    be  called   either 

TMssapher-  gpart^n  or  Athenian^  but  playing  his  own  game  for  his 

own  ends — bribes  the  Lacedsemonian  commander  Astyochos 

and  the  chief  officers  of  the  fleet  to  consent  to  another 

Hermo.      lessening  of  the  seamen's  pay  ®.     It  is  again  Hermokrat^^ 

withstands  whose  hands  were  as  clean  as  those  of  Nikias  from  all  un- 

^^^^^"^  lawful  gain,  who  speaks  the  only  word  that  was  spoken  on 

Astyochos.  behalf  of  the  whole  body  of  allies  against  their  treacherous 

leaders  *. 


The  year        We  are  now  in  a  memorable  year,  the  year  of  the  Four 

The  Pour    Hundred,  the  year  when  Athens  for  a  moment  bowed  to  the 

H"J<^    yoke  of  oligarchy  and  then  set  herself  free  again.    But  for 

us  the  military  interest  of  the  summer  gathers  less  round 

Athens  and  Samos  than  round  the  ships  of  Athens  and 

Thourioi  which  were  still  watching  off  Milfitos  *.     Tissa- 

phemes  was  by  this  time  believed  to  be  playing  &st  and 

Alkibiadds  loose  between  Athens  and  Sparta.     For  Alkibiad^  had 

Athenian    ^ow  come  back  to  his  Athenian  allegiance,  and  had  turned 

^*^®'  the  mind  of  the  satrap  towards  his  own  city®.     Pay  from 

the  satrap's  hoard  came  but  sparingly  to  the  Peloponnesian 

fleet ''j  and  the  fleet  of  Old  Phoenicia,  the  often  promised 

'  Thuc.  viii.  44.  2.  «  lb. 

»  lb.  45. 1,  a. 

*  lb.  5.  The  other  officers  are  bribed  by  l^ssaphemds,  irX^  twt 
XvpateiHricM^,  ro^vv  tk  *EpfioKpdTrjs  ^vcamwho  /t6vos  hwlp  tow  ^^fiwarro$ 
£t;/</iaxi«ov. 

•  lb.  46.  5;  47.  I ;  49-  a;  61.  a.         •  lb.  45.  i;  50.  2;  52.  i;  81.  i. 
'  lb.  80.  I ;  Tiaffo^/H^ovs  momSH  iiUyros, 
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ships  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Arados,  never  took  their  place  ohap.  vui. 
alongside  of  the  ships  of  Syracase  and  Selinous^.  The 
whole  Peloponnesian  annament  suspected  the  admiral 
Astyochos  of  betraying  them  to  the  satrap.  In  the  Pelo- 
pomiesian  ships  the  seamen  were  largely  slaves ;  not  so  in 
the  contingents  from  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  triremes  of  Ddrieas 
Syracuse  and  Thourioi  were  manned  by  freemen^  who,  with  ^os.  ^^ 
Ddrieus  at  their  head,  went  boldly  to  Astyochos  to  demand 
their  pay  ^.  The  Spartan  was  a  mere  Spartan,  not  one  of 
the  winning  school  of  Brasidas  and  Gylippos.  He  spoke 
fiercely  and  threatened  them.  When  the  Bhodian  captain, 
the  Nemean,  Isthmian,  and  Olympic  victor,  spoke  on  behalf 
of  his  men,  Astyochos  raised  his  stick  to  strike  him  \  The 
endurance  of  his  men  gave  way  at  this  insult  to  their 
leader.  With  the  free  spirit  of  seamen,  they  rushed  with 
a  fierce  shout  on  the  Spartan  commander,  pelting  him  with 
stones ;  he  escaped  only  by  taking  refuge  at  an  altar  *. 

In  this  story,  though  the  presence  of  Hermokrates  is 
implied,  yet  Ddrieus  of  Rhodes  and  Thourioi  holds  the 
first  place.      Almost  at  the  same  moment  Hermokrat^ 
again  comes  to  the  front  in  person.     The  Milesians  had  by 
this  time  learned  what  came  of  Spartan  deliverance  from 
Athenian  dominion.     Two  treaties  had  now  been  concluded  Lichas  ob- 
between  Sparta  and  the  King  *.    To  both  of  these  the  new  {^^  ^^^ 
Spartan  commissioner  Lichas  objected  that  the  clauses  in  ^'^^^^ 
them  which  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  King  might 

*  Thuc,  viii.  78.  i ;  tcLs  wapa  liaawpipt^ovs  ^oiviaaas  vavs  fUvoyres,  dXXm 
Sro/ta  tcai  ovk  fpyov, 

*  lb.  84.  a ;  rS/y  ydp  "XvpaicociMf  lutL  0cvplaf¥  S<r^  ii&Kiara  tcai  kXwiOtpoi 
ijaoM  t6  it\ij$os  ol  ravroi,  roaovrq^  Moi  BfMur^ara  wpo<TW€(r6vT€s  rbv  luoBbv 

'  lb. ;  rf  7€  Awptu  ^waiyopt^&wri  rois  lavrov  vavrats  ttai  kwayifparo  ri^y 
fiaxnjpiay. 

^  lb.  3 ;  rd  8^  wXSjBos  rS»  arparten-wp,  &s  cTSoy,  ola  d^  vavrcu,  &pftfiirav 
k^Kpar^irm  M  rdr  *A<niJoxoi'  ficrrc  fiitKKuv  6  Z\  irpoihitv  icaTcuptvy€t  M 

*  Thuo.  viii.  18  And  37. 
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CHAP.  viu.  be  construed  as  asserting  his  rights  over  a  large  part  of 
European  Greece.     It  would  seem,  he  said^  that  the  Lace- 
dsemonians^  instead  of  working  the  freedom  of  Hellas^  as 
they  professed^  had  simply  put  her  under  the  dominion  of 
Treaty  of    the  Medc  ^.    In  a  third  treaty  this  danger  was  avoided;  no 
Europe' le-  words  were  admitted  which  could  be  taken  as  asserting  the 
"a^b^^  King's  dominion  in  any  part  of  Europe.     But  in  Asia  the 
rendered,    integrity  of  his  empire  was  fully  guaranteed,  and  not  only 
the  integrity  but  the  independence.     Asia  was  acknow- 
ledged as  his  own^  and  with  his  own  he  might  do  as  he 
thought  good  K 

We  hear  nothing  of  the  feelings  of  Hermokrat^  or  of 
Ddrieus  as  to  the  general  principle  thus  laid  down^  the 
subjection  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  to  the  barbarian.     But 
they,  and  the  freemen  of  Syracuse  and  Thourioi  generally 
had  presently  an  opportunity  of  speaking  their  minds  as  to 
one  particular  exercise  of  the  authority  thus  acknowledged. 
Tisaapher-  The  King  might  do  what  he  thought  good  with  his  own ; 
at  Miietot.  MilStos  was  part  of  his  own^  and  at  MilStos  what  his  satrap 
thought  good  on  his  behalf  was  that  a  castle^  a  Zwin^bur^, 
should  arise  in  the  great  Ionian  city,  to  keep  its  citiz^is 
in  due  obedience  to  Darius  and  Tissaphemes.    The  fortress 
of  the  barbarian  planted  within  their  walls  put  an  end  to 
the  zeal  which  revolted  Miletos  had  once  shown  on  the 
The  Mile-  Peloponnesian  side'.     Stirred  up  by  the  boldness  of  the 
tbecasae.  Thourians  and  Syracusans,  the  Milesians  rose  and  sud- 
denly stormed  the  castle  and  drove  out  the  garrison  \   Free 
action  on  the  part  of  victims  of  the  barbarian  was  natur- 

'  Thno.  Tiii.  43.  5 ;  kvwoi  mt  ri^ovf  6M6aas  ftdka^  9<w\^uv  ical  Oco'- 
ooAiay  icdl  Ao«po^  Koi  rd  fjUypi  Boc«»rSr,  teat  drr^  kk€y$9pias  t^  Mifineijiif 
dpxi^  rots  "EAAil^i  robs  AoMtUu/tm^lovs  wtptBwtu, 

'  lb.  58.  a ;  x^pay  ri^r  fiaaiKiw  Batj  r^  'Aaias  I<rr2,  fioffiXim  drai*  itei 
wtfi  T^  X^P^^  ''^f  latrrov  /SovAcv^rw  fiatrtX^  6wctt  ^ot^Acrcu. 

*  See  above,  p.  42a 

*  Thnc.  Tiii  84.  4;  ikafitm  mt  r^  h  r^  ^^*^4^  h^unioiUffUvop  rc9 
Tiaao/^pyovt  ^poipunt  ol  MiA^ioc,  K&$pa  Ivurt^^FTCf  Mat  roi^  Mmu  fikamtt 
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ally  offensive,  then  as  now,  to  those  who  had  betrayed  them  obap.  vm. 
to  the  barbarian.  Lichas,  though  he  had  protested  against  LichM  and 
the  clauses  of  the  teeaty  which  had  seemed  to  recognize,  ®      ^ 


the  King  as  lord  of  Thessaly  and  Boi6tia,  was  a  prudent 
diplomatist  who  sought  to  avoid  those  difficulties  and  com- 
plications which  are  apt  to  arise  when  a  people  takes  the 
solution  of  its  own  questions  into  its  own  hands.     He  bade 
the  Milesians  and  all  other  bondmen  of  the  King  to  pre- 
serve a  prudent  attitude,  and  to  sit  down  quietly  in  their 
bondage,  at  least  till  the  war  was  over^.     The  mass  of 
the  allies  were  of  another  mind.     The  Syracusans  above  The  Syra- 
all,  rejoicing  in  their  own  deliverance,  sent  forth  to  work  he^^e 
the  deliverance  of  others,  felt  no  call  to  help  in  keeping  MileMana. 
any  fellow-Greek  under  the  barbarian  yoke.     They  openly 
applauded  the  action  of  the  Milesians';  the  wrath  of  the 
Milesians  grew  fiercer  against  Astyochos  and  Lichas,  till 
they  were  presently  delivered  from  both  of  them.     Lichas 
died  of  disease,  and  the  Milesians  refused  him  the  place 
of  honourable  burial  which  the  LacedsBmonians  demanded 
for  him^     Astyochos  was  recalled  from  his  conunand  to 
make  way  for  Mindaros.     He  went  back  to  Sparta,  taking  Henoo- 
with  him  an  envoy  of  Tissaphemes  to  speak  against  the  to  Sparta 
Milesians  and  io  speak  for  the  satrap*.     The  Milesians  Jj^PP^""' 
sent  envoys  of  their  own,  and  with  them  went  Hermo- 
krates  to  tell  of  the  double-dealing  of  the  satrap  and  his 
intrigues  with  Alkibiades^.     From  the  day  when  he  had 

^  Thoc  viii.  84.  5 ;  ^  fUirroi  Aixas  o6t€  ^picmtro  a^ocr,  1^  re  XP%'^^ 
Turaanpi^ti  Koi  SovXciScik  rohs  MiKrffflovs  teat  robs  dXAovf  iv  rp 
fiaatXion  rd  fiirpia  Mai  ^wi$€pa'u§^€tv,  Ufs  Ay  rbr  w6k*fiai^  c3  Oihrrat. 
From  which  Blue  Book  of  our  own  day  ia  thii  translated! 

'  lb.  4;  £wt96MH  Mai  r<A  dXXoit  £v/ifidx<Mf  Mai  o^  Ijmcra  to&  :ivpa- 
Moaiois, 

»Ib.5. 

*  lb.  85.  a.  The  envoy  of  the  aatn^  was  a  man  tmv  mp'  iovrov,  VavXl- 
r^s  iifofta,  K^  9lyk»affos,    A  helltmiaed  barbarian,  not  a  barbariaed  Qnek. 

*  lb.  3;  citebs  ro6s  r€  ,Mikifcioim  voptvofUwovt  M  mafrafie%  rp  a^ov 
IMkkMra,  nui   r^  '^LfpnoKpienff  /tar    a^rfir,  tt   l/tfAX<    r^  TMVO^^^r^r 
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mokratds. 

Sikeliot 
andlUliot 
ships  off 
EuDoia. 
411. 


Comment 

ofThaoy- 

dides; 

Lacedsa- 

monians 

and  Syra- 

ousans. 


first  pleaded  for  the  sailors'  pay,  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
satrap  had  been  filled  with  a  bitter  and  abiding  hatred 
towards  the  great  citizen  of  Syracuse  ^. 

All  this  while  the  revolution  and  counter-revolution  was 
going  on  at  Athens.  At  one  of  its  stages,  at  the  moment 
of  that  revolt  of  Enboia  which  struck  yet  greater  fear  into 
the  heart  of  Athens  than  even  the  overthrow  in  Sicily  ^ 
we  read  of  new  reinforcements  coming  from  the  West,  of 
ships  from  Taras  and  Lokroi,  and  some  from  Sicily  also  *. 
They  formed  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  which  came 
to  the  support  of  the  revolted  island.  They  helped  to 
overcome  the  ships  of  Athens  ofE  the  haven  of  Eretria, 
when  the  Dorian  enemy  and  the  Ionian  ally  agreed  in 
slaughtering  the  men  of  the  ruling  city  ^.  And  had  Syra- 
cusan  Hermokrat^  held  the  chief  command  instead  of 
Lacedsemonian  Agesandridas,  the  ruling  city  might  hardly 
have  outlived  that  day.  It  is  here  that  the  Athenian  his- 
torian stops  to  make  the  bitter  comment  that,  both  now 
and  at  many  other  times,  the  Lacedsemonian  enemy  seemed 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  interest  of  Athens  ^.  The  slow- 
ness and  lack  of  enterprise  in  the  Spartan  character  did 
the  work  of  their  enemies^.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
Syracusans.  They  were  a  people  like  the  Athenians  them- 
selves, and  knew  best  how  to  wage  war  against  them  '^. 

The  luck  of  the  older  comers  among  the  Sikeliots  in  the 

&wo<paly€iy  (pOdpopra  rSiv  n€\owowrjaianf  rd  vpdyfuira  fur'  'AXjcifiiddov  teal 
iwafSipoTtpi(oyr€L 

*  Tliua  yiii.  85.  3 ;  ^x^fm  dk  wpos  a^^  Jjy  airif  dtl  mrrt  wtpl  rov  fuc$ov 
T§f  dvo96irfCDf, 

'  lb.  96. 1 ;  o6t€  4  ky  r^  XttetKUf,  (vfj^ofA,  mhrtp  fMydXtj  r&r%  96^aira  ttyai, 
odrc  SiXko  oitiir  w  oOrcat  i^fitjaty, 

»  lb.  91.  a.  *  lb.  95.  5. 

'  lb.  96.  5;  oiie  iy  rotur^  t*^^^  AoMtScu/i^yiot  *hBtptaion  viarrwy  8^ 
(vft^p^arot  wpoavoktpSjffcu  iyiyayrot  dXXd  teal  h  dXkois  woXXots, 

*  lb. ;  lki4>op<H  wXHffToy  Syr^s  rhy  rp6iwoy,  ol  fUy  i^us,  cl  9i  fipaMs^  Ktd  ol 
ftiy  J«ix«<^ra2,  oi  9k  ArokfAOt  6XXms  t€  mt  h  dpxj  yavTUc^  vkHffra  it^kow, 

'  lb. ;  ISct^or  Ik  oi  Xvpaic6<rtoi'  fiikiffra  ydp  dfundrpowoi  yty6iuyoi  Spurra 
mU  wpofffwoki/joiaay. 
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Mgmssi  was  less  in  the  greater  fight  of  Kynoss^ma  in  the  chap.  vni. 
Hellespont.     There  Hermokratfis  and  the  Syracusans  held  f^^^^ 
the  right  wing  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  against  the  Athe-  Kynoe- 
nian  Thrasyllos.     And  if  in  the  end  they  fled,  they  might  411. ' 
boast  that  they  were  the  last  to  flee  ^     But  the  victory  Athenian 

victorv 

cheered  Athenian  hearts,  still  bowed  down  by  Sicilian  over-  over  Oie 
throw  2.     It  mnst  have  been  with  special  glee  that  they  ^51^^" 
set  up  their  trophy  on  the  height  by  the  tomb  of  Hekabe  ' 
for  a  fight  in  which  they  could  show  ships  won  from  every 
member  of  the  Corinthian  household.     The  metropolis  her- 
self, Ambrakia,  Leukas,  and  Syracuse,  all  paid  their  share  ^. 
And  the  Italiots  and  Sikeliots  who  stayed  by  Euboia  had 
their  day  of  ill  luck  also.     They  formed  part  of  the  Pelo-  Storm  off 
ponnesian  or  Boiotian  fleet  which  was  destroyed  by  a  storm 
off  Athos.     An  inscription  at  Kordneia,  read  and  recorded 
by  Ephoros,  was  understood  by  Dioddros  to  mean  that 
twelve  men  only  escaped  *. 

Of  the  battles  that  followed  in  the  Hellespont,  in  the  Battles  in 
first,  fought  late  in  the  same  memorable  year,  we  hear  of  ^^      ^*" 
Ddrieus  and  his  Italiots,*  indeed  their  escape  and  resistance  4ii-4>o- 
form  the  main  story  ^.     In  the  fight  which  immediately 
followed,  the  Syracusans  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  fleet 

^  See  the  I04ih  and  I05ih  chapters  thronghout.     We  read  at  the  end 

UipQJV, 

'  Thuc.  viii.  106.  a.  Till  then  they  were  ipofioCfttvoi  rd  rSn^  IIcXo- 
wovHfuicjy  vavrucbw  ttd  re  ret  caret  fipaxp  a^iXfutra  ml  8tct  r^  kv  XuctXlif 
(vfn^pdy, 

*  T6  rrjs  *Eit&fifjs  funj/uiw  (rb  Kw6s  o^fM  in  Thucydides)  comes  from 
Dioddroi  (xiii.  40).  We  know  not  whether  Philistot  recorded  these  eastern 
wars  or  whether  we  are  only  listening  to  Ephoros. 

*  Thuc.  Till.  J  06.  3.  five  Corinthian,  two  Ambrakiot>  one  Lenkadian, 
and  one  Syraoasan. 

'  Dioddros  (ziii.  41)  copies  the  inscription  from  Ephoros.  Grote  (viii. 
150)  BQggeets  that  the  fleet  was  in  great  part  Boiotian.  This  is  likely 
enough ;  bat  this  is  the  fleet  spoken  of  in  Thuc.  viii.  91. 2,  which  had  some 
Sikeliot  and  Italiot  ships. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  1-3 ;  Diod.  xiii.  45.     He  had  just  come  from  Bhodes. 
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oHAP.  vuT.  of  Mindaros^^  which  bore  up  on  equal  terms  against  the 

Alkibiadfii  Athenians,  till  Alkibiadfis  came  to  turn  the  scale.   And  now, 
with  the  ,» 

Athenian    after  80  many  changes,  the  man  who  had  argued  against 

Syracuse  at  Athens  and  at  Katane  ^,  who  had  argued  for 
her  at  Sparta,  who  had  argued  against  her  and  worked  for 
her  at  Messana  ^,  but  whose  war&re  on  the  soil  and  on  the 
waters  of  Sicily  had  not  gone  beyond  surveys  and  skir- 
mishes ^,  at  last  met  Sikeliot  enemies  face  to  face,  and  met 
Battle  of  them  to  defeat  them  ^.  He  met  them  with  the  same  result 
^lo.  in  the  greater  battle  of  Kyzikos  early  in  the  next  year^. 

Here  the  Peloponnesians,  with  their  Greek  and  barbarian 
allies — ^this  time  the  trustworthy  Phamabazos  and  not  the 
deceitful  Tissaphemes — were  utterly  defeated.     The  whole 
fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  save  only  the  ships 
TheSyrft-   of  one  division.     When  the  Syracusans  could  not  keep 
burn  their  ^^^  ships  f or  thcmsclves,  they  burned  them  rather  than 
N^^  , .     let  them  go  to  strengthen  the  enemy ''.    New  ships  soon 
built.         were  made ;  Phamabazos  gave  every  help  in  money  and 
timber.    Nor  was  he  the  enemy  to  Greek  freedom  that 
Tissaphemes  was.    The  people  of  Antandros  had  risen  with 
Peloponnesian  help  against  Tissaphemes'  bloody  lieutenant 
Arsakes^.    The  glimpse  that  we  next  get  of  the  town 
seems  to  set  it  before  us  as  a  commonwealth  tributary  or 
dependent,  but  no  more.     Phamabazos  assigns  it  as  the 
The  Bike-    place  for  the  building  of  the  new  ships.     In  that  work 
Antandros.  doubtless  the  Syracusans  joined.    But  they  joined  also  in 
building  the  wall  of  Antandros,  and  by  their  conduct  in 
every  way  they  made  themselves  so  acceptable  to  the  people 

*■  Diod.  xiiL  45 ;  M  fiiv  r6  kcu^  leipai  Ito^ c  'SvpoKwaiovs, 

'  See  above,  pp.  96,  151.  '  See  above,  pp.  179,  199. 

*  See  above,  p.  148. 

'  Xen.  Hell.  i.  i.  4-7 ;  Diod.  xiii.  45,  46. 

*  Xen.  HelL  L  i.  14-ao;  Diod.  xiii.  49-51. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  L  1. 18 ;  rdf  tk  woSn  61  *A0ipmot  ixBtrro  6rfoms  Munu  h 

Sv^flUKO^UM. 

'  Thncviii  106.4. 
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of  that  town,  that  they  gave  them  their  citizenship  and  chap.  vin. 
the  honourable  title  of  benefactors  ^. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  career  of  Hermokrates  as  a  The  year 
Syracusan  commander  in  the  waters  of  Old  Greece  M^d^^^j^^j^ 
Asia.     We  have  now  entered  on  a  memorable  and  terrible  iJ^Sidly. 
year  in  the  history  of  Sicily;  but  its  great  events  must  be 
told  elsewhere.     It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  party  Banish- 
at  Syracuse  opposed  to  Hermokrates,  the  party  doubtless  h^o- 
of  Diokles,  had  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  that  they  had  J^»<^- 
carried  a  vote  for  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Her- 
mokrates and  his  colleagues  in  the  generalship  '.     It  may  Disiatis- 
be  that  the  Syracusans  at  home  were  dissatisfied  with  the  syracu^. 
ill-success  of  the  late  battles.     They  may  have  sent  Her- 
mokrates forth  in  the  common  belief,  the  fear  of  Athens, 
the  hope  of  Sparta,  that  Athens  would  be  crushed  out  of 
hand  by  the  combined  force  of  Peloponnesos  and  Sicily. 
To  that  end  it  might  perhaps  have  been  needful  to  send 
a  Sikeliot  fleet  of  greater  strength  than  twenty-two  ships. 
Anyhow  that  end  had  not  been  gained;    but  the  failure 
had  been  the  common  failure  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian 
alliance ;  it  had  been  in  no  sort  the  special  failure  of  the 
Sikeliot  contingent.     On  the  other  hand  Hermokrates  and  Servioes  of 
the  force  under  his  command  had  stood  forth  as  the  fore-  kratde; 
most  men  of  the  whole  fleet  and   army,  the  bravest  in 
battle^  the  first  to  stand  up  against  wrong  and  to  give  help 
to  allies  in  need.   To  the  virtue  of  Hermokrates  there  is  no  slanden 
better  tribute  than  the  lies  of  Tissaphem^  and  Astyochos.  ^^^^ 

^  Xen.  Hell.  i«  i.  a6 ;  PovwfiycvfUvcaif  9^  o2  XvpaMo6<rioi  ifia  rois  'Arror- 
9plMs  rov  rtixcvt  re  iw€Ti\(aav,  /cai  h  r^  ^povp^  Uptaay  w^yrofy  /ju&Kiara, 
8id  imrra  Sk  t^tpytaia  r«  not  woKtrtla  2ivp(utowrloa  iv  'Arrdpipqf  lerL 

'  lb.  37  ;  Ir  8^  lY  XP^*^  nf^r^  ^Ylf4k0if  roTf  r&y  XvpoKowrUnf  ffTparr/ycis, 
tri  0c^7oicr  €Uo$fr  ^w6  rov  ^faou.  This  is  onlj  oaraallj  refen«d  to  by 
IHodAroe  (ziii.  63),  and  alfo  by  Thnoydidee  (viiL  85.  3),  wben  speaking  of 
tilie  spite  of  l^ssapbemds  against  Hermokratds.  See  above,  p.  435,  and 
below,  p.  433.    See  Grote,  x.  574. 
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CHAP.  vm.  The  wrath  of  Hermokrates  against  Tissaphem^  was 
kindled^  so  they  said,  because  he  had  asked  money  of  the 
satrap  and  had  been  refused  ^  As  far  as  the  conduct  of 
Hermokrates  in  the  war  had  gone^  no  sentence  could  be 
more  unjust  than  that  which  deprived  him  without  a  hear- 
ing of  command  and  of  citizenship.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  the  internal  politics  of  Syracuse  Hermo- 
krateS;  best  of  generals  and  foreign  ministers^  was  ever 
suspected.  And  his  own  conduct  will  presently  show  that 
the  suspicion  was  not  wholly  without  grounds. 
Hermo-  When  the  sentence  of  deposition  reached  the  fleet,  Her- 

ceptithe     mokrat^  called  his  men  together.     He  enlarged  on  the 
gentence.    jnjugtice  and  the  illegal  nature  of  the  sentence ;  he  spoke 
of  the  toils  of  warfare  which  they  had  shared  with  him; 
but  he  bade  them  submit  to  the  will  of  the  commonwealth ; 
he  bade  them  show  themselves  as  brave  and  &uthf  ul  to- 
wards their  new  commanders  as  they  had  shown  them- 
selves towards  him.     He  then  bade  them  choose  officers  to 
He  is         take  the  command  till  the  new  generals  came^.    A  cry 
to  keep  the  arose  that  Hermokrat^  and  his  colleagues  should  keep 
comman  .  ^j^^  command  in  defiance  of  the  vote  at  home.    This  was 
specially  the  cry  of  trierarchs,  steermen,  and  the  heavy- 
armed  who  served  on  board  the  ships.     It  seems  implied 
that  the  actual  seamen,  doubtless  at  Syracuse,  as  at  Athens, 
the  specially  democratic  class,  were  at  least  less  eager  in 

^  Thuo.  viii  85.  4 ;  xat  rSi  rcXcvraia  4pvy6»ros  ix  "XvpoKovc^  rev 
'EpfiOKpArovs,  teat  Mpw  4ie6vTvr  M  rcb  ra(rr  rw  Xvpaxociwit  h  ri^ 
Mikfjror  ffrparriyw  ,  ,  .  Mkuto  6  Tta<r€up4p9njs  ^vyASi  Svrt  Ijitf  rf  'Ep/tO' 
tepdr€t  woXA^  Ire  fiakXor,  tcai  gaTffy6ptt  AkXa  rt  not  ^  xpht""''''^  ^^^^  cdrfjiras 
tdn^  icai,  ob  rvyiiv  lifif  txl^pai^  ct  wpoe0HTo.  It  is  not  likelj  that  Tissa- 
phemte  can  have  misrepresented  any  tmnsaetion  between  Hermokratds 
and  himself,  snoh  as  did  presently  take  place  between  Hermokratds  and 
Pharnabasoe. 

'  Xen.  Hell.  i.  i.  37 ;  (vyitakiinarrtt  roht  karrOF  frrpeertirras,  'Epfunep&raut 
wporiyovfihw,  dwoXo<p4poyrai  r^  lovrcDr  ^v/i^/mIk,  in  iMinn  ^t&yot€r  ^bar- 
Tff  wafA  rhv  v6iu)¥'  ita^whv  re  irpo^/iovs  cTrcu  rd  Xoivd,  6<nrc^  rd  •tp&npa^ 
mX  S»dpas  dya$<A9  wpdr  rd  Atl  va^ayytAX^/tfya,  M00ai  8i  MK€vo¥  dpxoi^'ratf 
/Uxpis  ^  A^Utcgrrtu  ol  ^puiiUvoi  drr*  Utlrttw. 
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the  demand  ^.     To  that  demand  the  generals  refused  to  chap.  vin. 
consent ;   they  would  not  withstand  the  authority  of  the 
commonwealth^.     As  men  going  out  of  office,  they  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  a  voluntary  etithyne.     They  recounted 
their  own  exploits ;  they  called  on  any  man  who  had  aught 
to  say  against  them  to  come  forth  and  say  it;  but  none 
answered  '.     They  then  yielded  to  a  second  demand,  that  They  keep 
they  would  at  least  keep  the  command  till  their  successors  tbeooming 
came  out*.     Before  long,  at  Miletos,  they  gave  up  their  °^^^^2|^^ 
command  to  the  new  comers,  Demarchos,  Myskdn,  and 
Potamis  ^,  and  withdrew  amid  the  general  applause  of  the 
army.     The  more  part  of  the  trierarchs  bound  themselves  The  trier- 
by  oath  that,  when  they  got  back  to  Syracuse,  they  would  pledge 
do  all  that  they  could  to  bring  about  their  recaU  «.  ^^''^ 

All  this  public  action  was  worthy  of  the  best  side  of  the  Btoration. 
great  Syracusan.     But  we  see  that  there  was  another  side  Secret 
to  him,  when  we  hear  of  evening  meetings  in  the  general's  Hermo- 
tent,  where,  among  chosen  officers  and  soldiers,  Hermo-  ^^^^ 
kratSs  set  forth  certain  plans  of  his  own  which  are  not 
more  fully  described ''.     But  we  better  understand  their 

'  Xen.  Hell.  i.  i.  38 ;  of  dyafio^aairrts  MXtvor  iK€ly<ws  dpX^^^t  '^  M- 
Xicrra  oi  rpi'ffpapxoi  moI  ol  iwi06.T€u  xal  ol  Kvfitptfrjrm.  The  next  words 
show  that  ifOC^iv  means  to  keep  the  command  altogether,  not  merely  till 
the  new  generals  come. 

'  lb. ;  ol  8*  ohn  t<f>a<my  9«Tv  craai&idv  wp6s  lifi^  kavrSfv  w^Xir. 

'  lb. ;  cl  9^  Tts  imteaXoirj  ri  airrois  \6yw  i^affoi^  xA^^  9id6y€u,  fitfonjtUvovs 
ir.rA.  .  .  .  o^dcv^  8*  Miv  ivmrtwfihov^  ir.T.A. 

*■  lb.  39 ;  9€Ofi4ycay  tii/tiveaf,  tws  imphtotrro  ol  drr*  l««Vwr  crrpaTrfyol. 

'  The  names  are  given  by  Xenophdn,  also  in  advance  by  Thucydides, 
viii.  85.  3. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  i.  i.  50 ;  r&y  ^  rpttfpdpxo^  hi»6<ram€9  0/  •uXuaroi  tmrA^tiy 
airrobs^  hr^  ks  'Svpcuco^ffas  iupiwirrait  Awtwliapcarro  imoi  i^$a6koirro  vAtrrts 
iwatrowrrts. 

^  lb.  30 ;  cDi'  kylyywffKt  robs  jwicuccar^rovt  Moi  rpttfpdpxofy  Kttt  ttv0€fiinf' 
rw  mat  istfiarw,  Itcdarnfs  ^/xipas,  wp^  koX  wp^  lirW/mr,  ffvraXl(egr  irpds 
rijiy  attrpriir  r^  iavrov  ivf^wovrro  B,ri  (/uXXt  kiyttr  1j  vpirrtiv,  tcdxttrovs 
l9iBaaic€,  «cXciW  Xiytty  rd  /a^v  dw6  rov  wttpaxf^f^  ra  9^  $ov\€wrafAhovs, 
This  may  very  well  have  been  Hermokratte'  usual  practice ;  but  we  maj 
be  sure  that  its  importance  grew  in  the  time  that  he  was  waiting  for  his 
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CHAP.  vni.  nature^  when  we  read  that  Hermokrates  went  to  Pharna- 

^buildfl   bazos,  and  that,  without  his  asking  for  anything,  the  satrap 

and  hires    gave  him  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  spent  in  building 

ries.  triremes  and  hiring  mercenaries  to  secure  his  own  return 

408.  to  Syracuse^.     We  hear  further  that,  when  Phamabazos 

Hermo-      designed  to  take  envoys  from  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Argos, 

Sonsa.        to  the  Great  King  at  Sousa,  Hermokrates  and  his  brother 

Prozenos  were  in  their  company  ^.     To  Hermokrates  King 

and  satrap  would  seem  beings  &r  away  from  Syracuse,  who 

were  not  likely  to  threaten  the  independence  or  the  power 

of  Syracuse.    From  them  he  might  fairly  get  any  help  that 

offered  itself,  any  help  that  he  might  turn  to  his  own  Syra- 

cusan  purposes.   There  was  already  an  enemy  in  Sicily  with 

The  Car-     whom  he  could  stand  on  no  such  terms.     The  record  of  the 

in  aJSy?"  y^^  ^^  ^^^  *^®  entry  that  it  was  then  that  the  Car- 

4^'  thag^ians,  under  Hannibal  their  general,  made  war  in 

Sicily  with  an  army  of  ten  myriads,  and  in  three  months 

took  two  Greek  cities,  Selinous  and  Himera  ^.    There  was 

no  fear  now  that  the  alliance  between  Persia  and  Carthage 

seventy  years  before  should  be  again  renewed.     Against 

BucoeBBor.  The  iwt€ttcicrTarot  are  a  rather  dangerous  class  in  the  mouth 
either  of  Hermokratds  or  of  Xenophdn,  and  we  may  mark  the  signiftoant 
absence  of  the  democratic  vaOrcu  from  these  gatherings. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  i.  i.  31 ;  dtfHKSfifvos  itapa  ^af»6.Ba(w^  vpbf  cirrfffoi  xp^fuira 
Xaficin^,  «a/)c<r«cv(i(cro  wpdt  r^  h  Xvpaxoi5(ras  tc^Boboy  (hovt  re  icat  rpufiptu. 
These  words  foUow  a  description  of  the  great  reputation  of  Hermokratds  (rd 
ftoXXd.  If  r^  evridpi^  tl96(ti,  Xkytiv  re  IokSov  not  fiovXtij^iv  rd  Kpirtora), 
which  may  well  refer  to  times  both  before  and  after  the  announcement  of 
his  banishment,  and  a  reference  to  his  Tisit  to  Sparta;  Kortfyopfiaaf  8)  TKr- 
acupSfimji  Ik  Acurcdoi/ioyi  'Vp/WKpArrft,  /taprvpovmt  rov  *Affrv6xov,  mt  96^ 
rd  irra  Xkytiv.  But  Xenophdn  did  not  mean  that  this  Tisit  took  place 
after  the  announcement  of  his  banishment.  It  is  simply  part  of  a  general 
picture  of  Henndoratte.  It  is  plain  from  Tbneydides  (viii.  85.  3)  that  the 
visit  to  Sparta  was  earlier. 

With  this  last  casual  reference  we  part,  in  sorow  and  revereooe,  ttom  a 
guide  who  has  none  like  him  before  or  after. 

>  Xen.  HelL  i.  3.  13. 

'  Xen.  HelL  i.  i.  37;  ntd  6  ivmvrbt  iXtfy^*  ^  f?  Kapxn^^^  *kMfia 
ijrfovfthcvt  erpoTtf^inarm  M  SurcXior  5/mi  fwpt64n  mpartoM^alpoveof  h  rpuA 
/mfci  Uo  w6ktt9  'Ekkip4Ba$t  ScXivovrm  Moi  'l^Ufow. 
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the  barbarians  who  threatened  the  Greek  life  of  Sicily  chap.  vm. 
Hermokratfe  held  that  he  might  fairly  use  the  wealth  of 
barbarians  from  whom  Sicily  had  no  harm  to  fear. 

Thus  the  Syracusan  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  lost  the  Continued 

services  of  a  great  man^  on  many  sides  of  him  a  noble  man^  the  Sike- 

but  not  a  perfect  citizen,  like  Aristeid^  or  Timoleon.    But  ^®**" 

the  Sikeliots  whom  Hermokratfe  had  trained  could  now 

fight  even  without  Hermokratfe.    The  whole  Sikeliot  force  409- 

in  the  eastern  waters  now  reached  the  tale  of  twenty-seven 

ships.     In  the  docks  of  Antandros,  the  Syracusans  hadTheSike- 

rebuilt  their  twenty  ships  and  the  Selinun  tines  their  two.  rebuilt  at 

Five  more  had  come  from  Syracuse  imder  the  command  of  ^**J*^^^- 

Bemforce- 
Eukles  and  Herakleides,  both  names  that  we  have  heard  ments  from 

already;   the  latter  we  have  seen  borne  by  two  generals  g^^^ 

of  Syracuse^.     The  men  on  board  of  these  ships  played  a  exploits 

chief  part  amid  the  force,  Greek  and  barbarian,  by  which  honour. 

the  Athenian  Thrasyllos  was  driven  back  from  Ephesos^. 

The  men  of  Syracuse  and  Selinous  received  the  first  prize 

of  valour  and  every  honour  which  the  city  of  Ephesos  and 

its  citizens  could  bestow  on  them.     The  Syracusan  who 

chose  to  settle  at  Ephesos  was  to  be  free  from  the  special 

tax  that  was  paid  by   strangers.      To   the  Selinuntines 

more  was  granted.     The  news  had  already  come  of  the  News  of 

awful  deeds  which   were  in-doing  in   their  own    island,  of  Selinonl 

Hannibal  was  in  Sicily,   and   Selinous    was  no   more  a^^* 

city.     The  Selinuntine  warriors  were,  like  Themistokles,  Ephedan 

Kanares,  and  Ghuibaldi,  inoki^s  &v^p€s ;   to  such  men,  so  yoted  to'^ 

far  from  their  lost  home,  the  citizenship  of  Ephesos  was  ^^^" 

freely  voted  ^.    Ephesos  was  under  the  overlordship  of  the 

'  Xen.  HeU.  i.  a.  8.  On  Euklds  see  aboTOi  p.  aaS ;  on  Hdrakleidds,  pp. 
ao8,  aa8.  "  lb.  9. 

'  lb.  10 ;  Tots  tk  XvptucowrSois  ttal  StXa^ovctoif,  Mpnriffrois  ytvofiivotSt 
d^crrcMi  tiwteaw  icai  itotwy  Mti  tUq.  woWois  [see  above,  p.  4ao],  ital  oUuif 
driXetaw Hioffcof  rf  fiovKofUv^  Ad-  ScAiyoua/ocr  5i,  Iirc2 1)  w6\is  dvwX^Xci, 
Mi2  woXirdav  iSotfior. 

VOL.  III.  F  f 
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CHAP. vra.  Great  King;  it  lay  largely  open  to  the  caprice  of  his 
satrap ;  still  it  was  a  commonwealth^  an  Hellenic  common- 
wealthy  and  Selinoos  was  such  no  longer. 

A  few  more  notices  there  still  are  of  this  distant  warfare 
of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily^  each  of  which  stands  in  a  striking 
relation  to  something  which  has  gone  before  in  the  story. 
Presently  Thrasyllos  is  at  Methymna.    He  sees  the  twenty- 
five  Syracusan  ships  whose  crews  had  just   smitten   his 
Victory  of  heavy-armed  sailing  away  from  Ephesos.     He  puts  to  sea 
o^Ae     at  once;   he  attacks  the  Syracusan  ships;   he  takes  four 
flj^""*^  with  their  crews  and  chases  the  rest  back  to  Ephesos  ^.     In 
SyracosMi  the  winter  the  captives  were  taken  to  Athens.     There  were 
?n  Attir     Icitomiai  in  Peiraieus  as  well  as  at  Syracuse;  they  too  could 
iS^!!^^  be  used  as  prisons,  and  there  the  Syraeusans  were  doomed 
409-408.     to  feel  somewhat  of  the  same  form  of  suffering  which,  four 
winters  before,  they  had  inflicted  on  the  soldiers  of  Nikias 
They         and  Demosthenes.    But  the  luck  of  the  new  captives  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  men  for  whose  griefs  they  were  made 
to  atone.    The  Syracusan  prisoners  contrived  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  rock,  and  to  escape,  some  to  Dekeleia,  some  to 
The  Sike-    Megara^.     Lastly,  Sparta,  seeing  that  the  whole  Athenian 
in  the  re-    naval  force  was  engaged  at  the  Hellespont,  deemed  it  a  fitting 
Pyl^        moment  to  try  to  win  back  long-lost  Pylos,  her  own  Kory- 
409*  phasion,  so  long  the  stronghold  of  wasting  Helots.    Of  the 

eleven  ships  that  she  sent  on  that  errand,  five  were  Sicilian 
vessels  with  citizen  crews  ^.  They  were  perhaps  on  their 
way  home.  Pylos  had  been  first  taken  by  Demosthen^ 
when  an  Athenian  fleet  on  its  way  to  Sicily  was  kept  back 

'  Xen.  Hen.  L  a.  la. 

'lb.  14;  x^M^  W''>  h  f  ol  alxM^^'^oi  Xv/kutdvo'ioi,  €lprfftiroi  rov 
Il€ipaiSn  h  Xi$croi»iaitt  ^opi^aa^ts  ri^r  virpooft  dMo9p6rr€s  mtierhs  fyoirro  h 
AvtiXuav,  cl^  h  Uiyopa,  This  looks  as  if  they  were  set  to  work  in  the 
quarries. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  64 ;  Aairc&uft^coc  .  .  .  iirrpdrtwraa^  kwi  n«;Xor,  ^y  H€ff<Hpnoi 
i^povp^  Kortixwt  M<ir^  i*hf  OAkouraay  iv9€tta  vavahft  &tf  faay  al  dvd  XurcAiot 
v4yrc.    Ct  aboTe,  p.  425.    See  also  XeiL  Hell.  L  a.  18,  and  Grote,  Tiii  1 77. 
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by  its  taking  ^.  Another  such  point  of  the  Peloponnesian  chap.  vin. 
coast  was  occupied  by  the  same  Athenian  leader  on  the 
Sicilian  voyage  from  which  he  never  came  back  to  Athens  *. 
And  now  it  was  by  the  help  of  Sikeliot  hands  that  Sparta 
was  set  free  from  the  thorn  in  her  side  which  had  so  long 
made  her  feel  that  conquered  MessSnS  could  still  deal  a 
blow  against  her. 

The  Sikeliots  were  needed  in  their  own  island;  no  such 
need  lay  on  the  Italiots.  Their  Rhodian  leader  Ddrieus 
had  his  own  island  to  watch  over,  and  he  had  to  avenge  on 
Athens  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him  and 
his  house.  Presently  a  moment  came  when  it  seemed  as  if 
the  sentence  would  be  carried  out.  He  and  two  Thourian  Ddrieoa  at 
triremes  were  taken  by  the  Athenian  Phanosthenes^  and  ^2. 
Ddrieus  himself  stood^  like  Ducetius  at  Syracuse,  before 
the  Athenian  assembly  to  hear  his  doom.  But  the  stately  Hisrelease. 
form  of  the  Olympic  victor,  the  dazzling  glory  of  his  ex- 
ploits, made  the  assembled  people  forget  their  wrath.  They 
saw  in  him,  not  the  rebel  whom  they  had  condemned  to 
deaths  the  captain  who  had  fought  against  them  in  many 
battles^  but  rather  the  man  of  such  renown  in  the  sacred 
games  as  no  other  Greek  had  ever  reached.  They  let  him 
go  free  without  terms  or  ransom^.  Our  thoughts  are  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  another  Ddrieus^  to  his  companion 
Philippos^  and  the  honours  granted  to  him  in  death  by  the 
men  of  Segesta  who  slew  him  ^.  A  time  came  among  the 
revolutions  of  Greek  affairs  when  D6rieus^  still  a  Rhodian 
patriot^  was  the  friend  of  Athens  and  the  enemy  of  Sparta. 
Again  a  prisoner^  this  time  in  Spartan  hands,  he  fared 
not  at  the  hands  of  the  oligarchs  in  secret  council  as  he 
had  fared  at  the  hands  of  Demos  on  his  Pnyx.     To  them 

^  See  above,  p.  38. 

*  See  above,  p.  303. 

*  Xen.  HeU.  i  5.  19;  Pans.  vi.  7.  4 ;  Grote,  viii.  317. 

*  See  YoL  li.  p.  95. 
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oHAP.  Tm.  he  was  a  dangerous  enemy  and  nothing  more,  and^  as  a 
H«  ^  P^*    dangerous  enemy,  he  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  K 

Sparta. 

3<K>.  r£Yi^  Wars  of  Syracuse  and  Athens  end  with  the  Spartan 

recovery  of  Pylos.     With  the  later  acts  of  the  war,  with 
the  fights  of  Arginousai  and  Aigos-potamos,  with  the  sur- 
render of  Athens  and  the  destruction  of  her  Long  Walls, 
the  historian  of  Sicily  has  no  concern.   Eallikratidas  touches 
us  not ;  Lysandros  we  shall  meet  in  our  own  island.     We 
have  now  to  turn  to  the  far  more  fearful  strife  which  was 
waging  in  Sicily  itself.     The  doom  of  Selinous  was  known 
already;   the  Sikeliot  fleet  went  back  from  Asia  to  show 
itself  too  late  to  save  Himera  from  a  heavier  fate  than 
Selinous.     And  the  historian  who  records  the  capture  and 
the  release  of  D6rieus  ag^in  stops  to  mark  the  year  by  the 
The  Car-     misfortunes  of  Sicily.     "The  year  ended  in  which  the 
atAkragaa.  Carthaginians  made  war  in  Sicily  with  a  hundred  and 
4<^' •  twenty  triremes  and  a  land  army  of  twelve  myriads.    And 

they  took  Akragas  through  hunger,  having  been  overcome 
in  battle,  but  having  beleaguered  the  city  for  seven 
months  \^^  Our  small  dealings  with  barbarians  at  Mil6tos 
and  Ephesos  might  be  enough  to  remind  us  that  the  Eternal 
Question  was  then,  as  ever  in  the  world's  history,  awaiting 
its  solution.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  our  own  g^und  to 
see  it  reopened  in  all  its  fulness. 

'  Pnus.  vi  7.  6.  He  refers  to  the  Attio  history  of  Androiidn.  See 
C.  MuUer,  i.  376. 

*  Xen.  HeU.  i.  5.  ai ;  ttai  6  Iviotrrdt  IXi^ycr  h  f  Eapxff^ioi  Is  SurtX^ 
erpaTt^aarrtf  tUoffi  tcai  Ittar^v  rpvfi^ai  mt  wt^  crpanas  Mittca  /wfHiffo^t 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   SECOND   CARTHAGINIAN    INVASION^. 
B.C.   410-404. 

npHE  brightest  days  of  Greek  Sicily  had  passed  away.  Effects 

The  Athenian    invasion    had    wrought   but   Kttle  ^^jj^J^j^ 
material  damage,  and  its  result  had   been    to   raise  the  "'^•*^^'*- 
position  of  Syracuse  and  of  all  Sicily  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.     But  it  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Sikeliot 
cities  should  again  see  that  union  of  freedom,  prosperity, 

'  It  is  a  fidl  from  a  chapter  through  which  our  chief  guide  has  been 
Thuoydides  to  turn  to  a  chapter  in  which  we  may  say  that  our  only  guide 
is  Diod6ro0.  The  faU  is  greater,  because  we  have  now  no  one  to  compare 
with  Diod6roe,  as  we  had  Dioddros  himself  and  Plutarch  to  compare  with 
Thucydides.  In  short  it  is  through  Dioddros  alone  that  we  have  to  get  at 
Philistos  or  any  other  trustworthy  source.  But,  as  I  have  already  noticed 
(see  above,  p.  i),  Dioddros,  freed  from  the  overwhelming  company  of 
Thuoydides,  returns  on  the  whole  to  his  better  level,  though  he  does  not 
supply  us  with  many  things  so  good  as  some  of  his  best  points  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  Athenian  war.  Plutarch  has  no  Life  illustrating  this  time. 
We  have  lost  the  company  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiadds ;  we  do  not  yet  come 
in  for  that  of  Di6n.  The  subsidiary  writers  give  us  the  least  possible 
amount  of  help,  except  in  matters  which  personaUy  concern  Dionysios, 
the  full  examination  of  which  I  keep  for  the  next  chapter.  The  Cartha- 
ginian invasion  of  Sicily  seems  to  have  drawn  to  itself  but  little  notice  in 
G\d  Greece.  Besidee  the  two  references  quoted  from  Xenophdn,  which  have 
been  suspected,  we  get  one  or  two  political  references  from  Aristotle,  and 
an  anecdote  or  two  from  Polyatnos  ;  that  is  about  all.  We  have  not  a  single 
inscription  to  teaoh  us  anything  during  a  time  so  important  lor  Syracusan 
constitutional  history.  On  the  other  hand,  we  get  some  valuable  notices 
frmn  coins.  We  shaU  get  more  light  again  in  the  tenth  chapter,  thoogh 
nothing  like  what  we  had  in  the  eifi^th. 
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CHAP.  n.  and  at  least  comparative  peace,  which  had  marked  the  years 
that  followed  the  fall  of  the  tyrants.     The  struggle  with 
Athens  had  stirred  men's  minds ;  it  had  brought  to  the  front 
every  element  of  discord;  those  who  had  dreaded  Syracusan 
ambition  in  former  days  were  likely  to  have  much  more 
reason  to  dread  it  now.     Hermokrates,  preacher  of  peace 
and  Sikeliot  unity^  no  longer  guided  the  counsels  of  his 
Abwnce  of  city.     Soon  after  the  deliverance  of  Syracuse,  he  had  gone 
kiSSir      0^  active  foreign  service  in  the  ^gsean  waters ;  since  then 
he  had  been  condemned  in  his  absence,  and  was  now  a 
dangerous  exile,  planning  an  armed  return.     The  most 
influential  leader  at  Syracuse  was  the  enemy  of  Hermo- 
Dioklds.     krates,  Dioklfis,  demagogue  and  lawgiver.     We  must  pre- 
sently glance  at  his  political  career;  but  at  this  moment 
the  domestic  politics  of  Syracuse  count  for  less  than  her 
Position  of  external  relations.      Besides   her  efforts   in   the   eastern 
'  ^^*^^'    waters,  warfare  in  Sicily  still  lingered.    KatanS  and  Naxos 
had  been  her  enemies  in  the  Athenian  war;    the  over- 
throw of  Athens  left  them  without  their  powerful  ally. 
War  with   and  warfare,  though  seemingly  on  no  great  scale,  had  been 
andNaxoB.  g^^S  ^^  ^^^  them  as  the  natural  survival  of  the  great 
struggle^.   Leontinoi  was  now  an  undisputed  Syracusan  pos- 
session. The  exiles,  if  any  still  clave  to  their  two  strongholds, 
Leontinoi.   must  have  been  driven  out  a  second  time  ^ ;  Leontinoi  is 
no  longer  a  separate  city;  it  has  sunk  into  an  outlying 
Syracusan  fortress,  with  which  the  ruling  commonwealth 
Allies  of     deals  as   it  thinks  good.     Of  the   other  cities,  Himera, 
.yracuse.    g^jju^Qg^  Gcla,  and  Kamarina  were  all  her  allies.      All 
had  sent  help  to  Syracuse  in  her  hour  of  danger ;  but  it 
was  only  Himera,  in  whose  mingled  population  there  was 
an  ancient    S}rracusan   element^,  which  had  shown  any 
great  zeal  in  the  cause  ^.     Kamarina  at  all  events  had 
been  very  half-hearted  ^,  and  Akragas  had  all  along  stood 

*  See  above,  p.  399.  '  See  above,  p.  71.  •  See  voL  i.  p.  411. 

*  See  above,  p.  414.  *  See  above,  pp.  152,  164,  185. 
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aside  in  strict  neutrality^.     In  truth  the  invasion  had  ohap. ix. 
been  driven  back,  not  by  any  great  general  effort  even  of 
the  Dorians  of  Sicily,  but  much  more  by  Syracuse  herself 
and  her  allies  from  Old  Greece.     The  Sikeliot  action  in  the 
Mgsssji  had  been  all  but  wholly  a  Syracusan  action.     No 
city  but  Selinous  had  given  help— in  naval  warfare  none 
but  Selinous  was  likely  to  give  help — and  the  Selinuntine 
contingent  to  the  fleet  had  not  been  large.    As  things  then  dumoes  of 
stood,  Syracuse,  full  of  pride  and  hope  after  her  great  ^d^^^^ 
deliverance,  might  well  be  expected  to  claim  a  place  in 
Sicily  like  that  to  which  in  Old  Oreece  Sparta  had  risen  by 
land  and  Athens  by  sea,  a  place  like  that  which  Carthage 
had  won  for  herself  among  the  Phoenician  cities  of  the 
West,  like  that  to  which  Rome — ^if  Home  came  within  the 
range  of  Syracusan  thought — ^was  already  taking  the  first 
steps  on  the  nearest  mainland.     It  would  have  been  only 
natural  if  Syracuse  had  now  begun  to  strive,  as  a  ruling 
commonwealth,  after  the  same  kind  of  dominion  in  Sicily 
which  had  once  beenheld  by  her  tyrants,and  which  was  before 
long  to  be  held  by  her  tyrants  again.     But  all  schemes  of  Sadden- 
this  kind  were  cut  short,  the  general  well-being  of  Greek  ^Irtha- 
Sicily,  the  very  existence  of  some  of  her  cities,  was  c^t^*^ 
short,  by  a  blow  unexpected  and  fearful  beyond  experience 
or  thought.     In  the  days  of  peace  and  prosperity,  in  the 
days  of  strife  with  Athens,  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  might 
almost  have  forgotten  that  the  Canaanite  was  still  in  the 
land     Suddenly  they  were  to  learn  that  he  was  among 
them  of  a  truth,  to  learn  how  fearful  his  power  could  be  in 
his  days  of  wrath  and  vengeance. 

§  1.    TAe  LegUlatioii  of  Diokles. 

B.C.  412. 

We  have  as  yet  had  only  one  glimpse  of  the  internal 

affairs  of  Syracuse — of  no  other  Sikeliot  city  have  we  so 

>  See  above,  pp.  390,  318,  538. 
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OHAP.  IX. 
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mnch  as  a  glimpse — in  the  days  which  immediately  followed 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  invaders.  We  have  seen  Hermo- 
krat^  deposed  from  his  office  of  general  and  declared  a 
banished  man  by  the  vote  of  an  assembly  in  which  he  was 
not  presait  to  defend  himself  ^.  This  of  itself  impUee^  if 
not  an  actual  revolution,  yet  at  least  a  change  in  the  politios 
of  the  commonwealth  which  had  brought  the  party  opposed 
to  his  into  more  distinct  prominence.  During  the  war  he 
had  once  been  deprived  of  office  '^^  and  his  pleading  on  behalf 
of  the  Athenian  generals  had  not  carried  the  assembly  with 
him^.  But  he  had  remained  an  important  and  even  a 
leading  citizen^  and,  when  Syracnsan  help  was  sent  to  the 
Dorians  of  Old  Greece,  Hermokrates  was  the  chief  among 
those  to  whom  the  command  was  entrusted^.  His  ap- 
pointm^it,  we  may  believe^  was  the  last  act  of  the  time 
immediately  following  the  Athenian  overthrow,  a  time 
during  which  Syracuse  was  on  the  whole  of  one  mind.  It 
was  a  time  of  thankfulness  to  both  divine  and  human  bene- 
&ctors.  The  temples  of  the  gods  were  adorned  with  costly 
offerings,  and  rewards  were  bestowed  on  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  war  ^  The  man  who  stood 
foremost  in  that  class^  the  Spartan  deliverer,  may  have 
become  wearisome  to  those  whom  he  had  delivered^  and 
may  have  become  an  object  of  the  mockery  to  which  Sike- 
liot  lips  were  prone*.  But  none  the  less,  he  with  the  rest 
of  the  allies  from  Old  Greece,  was  sent  back  with  every 
public  honour  that  Syracuse  could  bestow  '^.  And  at  such  a 
moment  it  would  &11  in  with  the  general  temper  of  the  city 

'  See  above,  p.  439.  *  See  above,  p.  339. 

*  See  above,  p.  404.  *  See  above,  p.  419. 

*  Diod.  ziii.  34 ;  airrfk  l\  rcU  \k  rev  wckiimv  ytyq/Uyas  iHp€\tlas  iBpoi- 
(tavrtSt  To^  nkv  vaolhs  6va0^fMai  koI  ck^Kihs  ^/cSfffxtjffay,  rdr  8i  arpartwrw 
r€^  dpurr^^ffcarras  rats  wpoaij/eoi&caif  icaptcus  krl/jojoav, 

*  See  above,  p.  245. 

^  Diod.  a.  s.;  Xvpaico^aioi  ttaTa\€ku/eoT€s  rdv  wp6s  'AOtiPoiovt  ir^f/ior, 
ro^s  AaM*9€UfMviovs  <rvfiftax^avTaSt  Sry  ^pxf  TvXtwwos,  MfUfcatf  roTs  he  rov 
woXtfAov  ka/^ipots. 
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to  bestow  the  command  of  the  force  which  was  to  go  forth  chap.  ix. 
to  distant  warfare  on  its  own  greatest  citizen.  Hermo- 
krates  might  be  dangerous  in  the  home  politics  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  as  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  in 
distant  war&re  every  man  in  Syracuse  knew  that  he  might 
be  trusted. 

It  would  not  follow  that  such  a  temper  would  last.    The  Tom 
democracy  of  Syracuse,  delivered  from  Athenian  invasion^  Hermo- 
was  in  the  same  case  as  the  democracy  of  Athens  sixty-   ^ 
seven  years  before,  delivered  from  Persian  invasion.     In  Tendency 
both  cases  there  had  been  an  effort  of  the  whole  people ;  democratic 
such  an  effort  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  movement  for  ^''^•''fif®* 
making  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  people  yet  more  com- 
plete, if  any  point  of  democratic  perfection  was  stiU  lacking. 
We  have  the  witness  of  Aristotle  that,  at  this  time,  owing  Witness  of 
to  the  democratic  sentiment  which  had  been  heightened  by  ' 

common  efforts  and  common  victory,  changes  took  place 
which  made  the  constitution  of  Syracuse  more  strictly  demo- 
cratic than  it  was  before.  The  philosopher  indeed  somewhat  his  peculiar 
darkens  his  statement  by  the  use  of  his  own  peculiar  tech-  ^^ 
nical  language,  a  language  different  from  that  of  practical 
men  like  Thucydides  and  Ath^nagoras.  In  their  eyes  Syra- 
cuse was  a  democracy  before ;  in  the  nomenclature  of  Aris- 
totle it  became  a  democracy  now  ^.     As  far  as  we  can  see,  9y»o«8«i 

imitation 
Syracuse  for  the  second  time  borrowed  something  from  the  of  Athens. 

institutions  of  her  chief  enemy.     She  had  once  borrowed, 

in  her  own  form,  the  Athenian  institution  of  the  tile  ' ; 

she  now  borrowed  the  Athenian  institution  of  the  bean. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  great  powers  which  the  pre-  Adoption 

siding  magistrates  exercised  in  the  Syracusan  assembly, 

and  the  further  fcwt  that  those  magistrates  were  the  elected 

generals  ^     It  would  seem  that  the  presidency  was  now  Change  in 

transferred  to  other  magistrates,  taken,  according  to  the  den^dr' 

^  See  Appendix  IX  and  XXVL  *  See  yoL  ii.  p.  333. 

'  See  above,  p.  129. 
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CHAP.  Dt,  castom  of  Athens,  by  lot.     Thus  much  seems  clear  from 

*^®  M "        what  we  know  of  the  former  state  of  things  compared  with 

the  next  story  which  gives  us  any  kind  of  picture  of  a 

Powen       S)rracusan  assembly.     There  we  no  longer  see  generals 

generals     clothed  with  the  power  of  putting  an  end  to  a  debate 

lenened.     ^Jijch  seems  likely  to  become  dangerous.    We  have  instead 

magistrates  of  some  other  kind,  who  have  drawn  their 

office  by  lot,  who  can  impose  a  fine  for  a  breach  of  order, 

but  who  can  neither  put  a  stop  to  the  debate  nor  do  more 

to  the  offender  than  repeat  the  fine  at  each  repetition  of 

the  offence^.      Such  a  change  is  what  Aristotle  calls  a 

change  from  a  ^'  commonwealth^' — in  his  sense  of  that  word 

— to  a  democracy.     What  Thucydides  would  have  called 

the  new  state  of  things  we  cannot  say;  he  would  certainly 

not  have  spoken  of  democracy  as  being  first  brought  in  by 

such  a  change. 

Legislation      The  change  in  the  presidency  of  the  assembly  is  likely 

'  to  have  been  only  one  change  among  others.    And  here 

comes  the  main  difficulty  of  the  story.    As  &r  as  our  &int 

glimpses  of  Syracusan  affairs  can  guide  us,  the  leading 

democratic  politician  of  Syracuse  at  this  time  is  a  certain 

Other        Diokles.    In  one  account  we  have  heard  of  him  already 

of  him.       ^  the  man  who  proposed  the  harshest  way  of  dealing 

Hifopposi.  with  the  captive  Athenian  generals  ^     We  shall  hear  of 

Hermo-      him  largely  again  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  city,  and 

*"**^*       always  as  a  strong  opponent  of  HermokratSs.    We  are  thus 

strongly  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  on  his  proposal 

that  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Hermokrat^  and 

his  colleagues  was  carried.     Thus  &r  the  course  is  &irly 

plain.    But  are  we  to  suppose  that  this  Diokles  is  the  same 

as  a  Syracusan  lawgiver  of  the  same  name,  whose  alleged 

career  hardly  agrees  with  that  of  our  present  demagogue, 

but  whom  we  cannot  assign  to  any  later  date,  and  for 

whom  there  is  no  obvious  place  at  any  earlier?    Diokles 

1  See  Appendix  XXVL  '  See  aboye,  p.  404. 
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the  lawgfiver  is  made  to  die  by  his  own  hand  after  the  ohap.  ix. 
&shion  of  Chardndas:   that  is,  the  learend  of  Char&ndas  ^"^^^"7 

'  '  o  Yemon  of 

has  been  transferred  to  him.     The  confusion  is  in  any  ease  lus  death. 

not  greater  than  that  which  transferred  Chardndas  to  the  ^Si^^*^ 

days  of  the  foundation  of  Thonrioi  ^     We  are  further  told  ChardndM. 

that  after  death  he  received  the  honours  of  a  hero^  and  that 

a  temple  was  built  for  his  worship,  which  was  swept  away 

by  Dionysios,  because  it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  works 

of  defence.     All  this  does  not  sound  like  the  end  of  a 

political  leader  who  was  sentenced  to  banishment  only  a 

very  short  time  before  Dionysios  rose  to  power.    Yet  we 

have  no  means  either  of  correcting  the  story  or  of  finding 

any  other  place  for  Diokles  and  his  laws.     And  the  only 

notice  that  we  have  of  his  legislation  closely  couples  it 

with  the  change  in  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  which 

is  further  spoken  of  as  his  work  *.     The  action  of  Diokles 

the  demagogue  and   the  existence  of  laws  at  Syracuse 

known  as  the  Laws  of   Diokl^  both   seem  ascertained 

&ct6.    As  to  their  relation  to  one  another,  we  must  face 

the  difficuliy  as  we  can.     We  may  add  that  Diokles  is  a  Modem 

name  which  has  taken  possession  of  popular  Syracusan  ^^^ 

imagination.    Among  the  rocks  of  Achradina  the  cave  is 

shown  to  which  the  wise  philosopher  and  lawgiver  withdrew 

from  the  world  for  solitary  meditation. 

Of  the  legislation  of  DioklSs,  whether  the  demagogue  or  Character 
any  man  of  earlier  times,  we  hear  that  his  laws  were  of  ^  piokiia. 
extreme  severity,  that  they  were  most  minute  in  the  defini- 
tion of  offences  and  in  the  apportionment  of  penalties  to 
them,  but  that  the  language  was  brief,  and  such  as  to  leave 
many  points  open  to  dispute.  All  this  reads  like  the  de- 
scription of  some  code  far  earlier  than  the  days  of  Hermo- 
krates  and  Dionysios ;  it  seems  to  put  the  laws  of  Diokles 
along  with  those  of  Drakdn,  Zaleukos,  and  Chardndas. 
But  we  are  told  that  they  were  adopted  by  other  cities 
>  See  voL  ii.  pp.  6i,  451.  *  See  Appendix  XXVX 
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CHAP.  iz.  besides  Syracuse^  while  in  Syracuse  they  were  held  in  such 
nepclct  reverence  thafc  later  Syracusaii  legislators,  Kephalos  in  the 
[or.lM*  days  of  Timole&n  and  Polyd6ros  in  the  days  of  King 
*  Hier6n,  were  allowed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  ex- 
pounders of  the  Laws  of  Diokles^.  Statements  of  this 
kind  can  hardly  be  mistaken;  but  the  alleged  reascm  for 
the  name  given  to  Kephalos  and  Polyddros,  namely  that 
the  Laws  of  Diokles  needed  an  interpreter  on  account  of 
the  archaic  language  in  which  they  were  written,  must 
either  be  an  unlucky  g^ess  of  the  reporter,  or  else  it  points 
to  a  primitive  legislator  rather  than  to  a  demagogue  of  the 
last  years  of  the  fifth  century. 
Historic  But  be  the  laws  of  Diokl^  of  any  date  that  we  may 
Dioklds.  think  good,  the  action  of  the  demagogue  Diokl^,  the 
adversary  of  Hermokrat^,  is  clear  Plough  in  the  records  of 
the  fearful  time  to  which  we  have  now  come.  At  Himera 
at  least  he  would  never  have  won  the  honours  of  a  hero,  if 
Himera  had  lived  on  to  bestow  either  honour  or  disgrace  on 
any  man.  But  before  we  come  to  the  more  fearful  tale  of 
Himera,  we  have  to  tell  the  tale,  fearful  enough,  of  the 
first  time  when  the  Phoenician  was  able  fully  to  glut  his 
will  at  the  cost  of  a  Greek  commonwealth  in  Sicily.  While 
Diokl^  was  playing  the  demagogue  at  Syracuse,  while 
Hermokrat^  was  plotting  his  return  to  Syracuse,  Hannibal 
¥ras  playing  the  destroyer  at  Selinous.  We  have  heard  the 
echo  of  the  tale  on  the  coast  of  Asia  ^ ;  we  must  now  come 
back  and  look  on  the  deed  in  its  f  ulnesa 

§  2.  TAe  Carthaginian  Siege  of  Selinous. 
B.C.  410-409. 
Like  ooca-  The  great  Carthaginian  invasion  which  marks  the  later 
Uie  two  y^ftre  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  as  the  invasion  whi<^ 
Cartha-  ^^^^^  beaten  back  by  6el6n  murks  its  earlier  years,  was 
YMioiiB.  brought  about  by  occasions  which,  as  we  read  them,  seem 
^  Set  Appendix  XXVX  *  See  abore^  pp.  433,  436. 
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almofit  word  for  word  the  same  as  those  which  had  brought  ohap.  dc. 
about  the  Athenian  invasion.     The  invitation  to  the  in- 
vader came  from  the  same  quarter.     It  was  again  Elymian  Benewed 
Seg^esta  and  her  endless  disputes  with  her  Greek  neigh-  s^taand 
hours  at  Selinous  that  called  in  these  new  and  more  terrible  S^^om. 
invaders.     The  Athenian  force  had  come^  as  one  of  its 
main  objects^  to  defend  Siesta  from  Selinuntine  aggres- 
sion.    Overthrown  in  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse,  that 
force  could  do  nothing  more  for  the   Eljmian  allies  of 
Athens^  who  now  lay  open  without  defence  to  the  renewed 
attacks  of  their  border  enemies.     The  men  of  Segesta 
feared  that  the  day  of  veng^nce  at  the  hands  of  Selinous 
and  the  allies  of  Selinous  was  coming  upon  them  ^.     They 
feared  that^  if  they  kept  back  anything  to  which  Selinous 
could  make  the  shadow  of  a  claim^  the  forces  of  Syracuse 
would  be  joined  with  the  forces  of  Selinous  to  sweep  away 
Segesta  from  the  earth.     When  therefore  the  Selinuntines 
began  the  war  again  in  order  to  win  back  the  disputed 
lands^  the  S^estans  deemed  it  wise  to  give  them  up  with-  Segesta 
out  a  struggle  ^,     This  would  imply  that  at  this  moment  abated 
Siesta  was  in  possession  of  the  lands  in  dispute.     But|^^' 
the   ambition  of   Selinous — our  narrative   clearly  comes 
firom  the  S^^estan  side — ^was  not  satisfied  with  this  cession. 
The  Selinuntine  force  went  on  to  harry  the  lands  beyond  SeUnantine 
the  river^  the  lands  which  were  ihe  scene  of  warfare  six  undispated 
years  before,  and  which  in  Segestan  eyes  were  undoubtedly  ^^^**^ 
Segestan  territory  ^.     Help  must  be  sought  for  somewhere. 
The  isolated  Elymian  city  had  no  kinsfolk  to  appeal  to,  no 

^  Diod.  xiii.  43 ;    ^"Brftffrmoi   .  .  .  KaraXv$iyros  rov  voKi/uw  wtfiS^nk 

inrkp  St¥  ctf  axfTci^  mjmfmv, 

•  lb. ;  Twr  Sk  ScAiyovrriW  wtpi  tijs  ifupKrfirjrrjfflfJUw  x^pas  woXtftoivrwy 

K9^0i  ff¥P€wtK&fivirr€u  rov  vokiftrnf  rdis  X^ktyowrUis,  teat  M»Swt^wnw 
dfiif¥  imoK^Qi  r^  var/»i8a. 

*  lb.;  cl:ZOa9o{vri(HtX^(^^  '^  ^I'^^^^T^^^I'^^i'^^^h^''^  ^^^ 
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CHAP.  IX.  Greek  city  in  Sicily,  and,  since  the  great  Athenian  failore, 
no  Greek  city  out  of  Sicily,  could  be  looked  to  to  take  up 
her  cause ;  her  only  chance  lay  in  help  from  her  Phoenician 
Segesta       friends,  in  Sicily  or  out  of  it.     A  Segestan  embassy  ac- 
of  Carthage  cordingly  went  to  Carthage,  craving  help  against  Selinous 
rabi^Swi.  ^^  offering  Segesta  to  Carthage^.    The  only  meaning 
that  we  can  put  on  this  last  phrase  is  that  hitherto  the 
relation  between  Segesta  and  Carthage  had  been,  in  form 
at  least,  one  of  simple  friendship,  Segesta  remaining  an 
independent  ally.     She  now  offered,  in  exchange  for  help 
given  at  this  moment  of  danger,  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
Carthaginian  dependencies. 
416.  Six  years  before  this  time  Segestan  envoys  had  ap- 

peared at  Carthage  with  the  same  prayer  for  help,  but 
seemingly  not  with  the  same  offers  of  submission  *.  How 
&r  that  offer  had  any  effect  on  the  difference  of  the  recep- 
tion which  the  Segestans  met  with  now  and  then  we  have 
The  two  no  means  of  judging.  But  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the 
frSSa  8e-  different  treatment  which  the  appeal  met  with  on  the  two 
g^*?  occasions  was  owing  to  wider  views  of  Carthaginian  policy 
than  this.  We  may  be  sure  that  never  since  the  day  of 
Himera  had  the  thought  of  renewed  action  on  Sicilian 
ground  passed  for  a  moment  out  of  the  public  mind  of 
Carthage.  But  for  a  long  time  the  thought  had  been 
of  necessity  secondary  to  other  thoughts,  and  now  that 
Sicilian  war&re  could  again  become  the  first  of  Car- 
thaginian objects,  it  was  not  an  object  to  be  dealt  with 
lightly  or  without  full  preparation.  When,  at  the  b^^- 
ning  of  the  war  between  Syracuse  and  Athens,  Hermo- 
krates  counselled  his  countrymen  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Carthage  ^,  when  somewhat  later  on  an  embassy  from  the 
Athenian  camp  actually  went  thither^,  no  more  came  of 
^  Diod.  ziH.  43 ;  ol  r^  ^Eytarw^  oUtovms  [a  eorioiia  fonnnla]  «]pl93c» 

'  See  aboTOy  p.  84.  'See  abore^  p.  119.  *  See  aboTe»  p.  196. 
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either  errand  than   when  Segesta  first  asked  for  help  chap.  ix. 
against  Selinoos.     It  may  well  be  that^  at  the  time  of  the  Policy  of 
first  appeal,  Carthage  was  still  only  making  ready  for  work       ^^ 
in  Sicily,  while  at  the  second  time  she  felt  herself  strong 
enough  for   action.     We  should  know  more  about   the 
matter  if  we  were  not  so  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  those  wars 
in  western  Sicily  forty  years  or  more  before  our  present 
time  which  have  already  caused  us  so  many  searchings  of 
heart  *.     If  Carthage  really  did  allow  one  of  her  Phoenician 
dependencies  in  Sicily  to  undergo  defeat  at  Greek  hands 
without  striking  a  blow  both  for  her  own  power  and  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  Phoenician  name^  it  is  the  surest 
of  all  proofs  that^  then  at  least,  she  was  kept  back  from 
Sicilian  action  by  full  occupation  at  home  ^     It  proves  far 
more  than  any  refusal  to  help  her  Elymian  ally  against 
Greek  enemies.     It  is  most  certain  of  all  that^  when  the  Her  neo- 
war  of  Athens  and  Syracuse  was  actually  going  on,  it  best  ^^  /^he- 
suited  the  policy  of  Carthage  to  look  on,  to  leave  the  two  ^^^  ^•'• 
Greek  powers  to  wear  each  other  out^  rather  than  to  strike 
a  blow  for  or  against  either.   For  Syracuse  Carthage  could 
have  no  good  will,  while  Athens,  as  we  have  seen^  she 
directly  feared*.     When  the  chief  forces  of  all  Hellas  were 
gathered  together  in  Sicily^  it  was  the  wisdom  of  Car- 
thage  to  hold  back.     She  did  nothing  for  or  against  either 
side,  unless  when    she  allowed   the  Peloponnesian    and 
Boiotian  helpers  of  Syracuse  to  pass  as  friends  along  her 
coast  ^.    But  when  the  forces  of  Old  Greece,  victorious  and  Her  policy 
vanquished,  had  vanished  from  Sicily,  when  part  of  the  ^f 
forces  of  Greek  Sicily  were  engaged  in  warfare  on  the  coast 
of  Asia,  then  it  distinctly  suited  the  interests  of  Carthage 
to  see  in  the  second  appeal  from  Segesta  an  honourable  call 
to  armed  action  in  Sicilian  a&irs. 


^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  358,  549.  '  See  toL  ii.  p.  556,  ftnd  above,  p.  17. 

'  See  above,  p.  119.  *  See  above,  p.  319. 
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CHAP.  IX.        Seventy  years  before  a  Shophet  of  Carthage  had  given  his 

Ve^nce  life  for  Carthage  on  the  shore  of  Sicily  \     The  death  of 

milkar.       Hamilkar  was  still  unavenged^  and  one  of  his  house  was  now 

high  in  office  and  in  influence  in  the  Carthaginian  common- 

QieatneBs    wealth.    From  the  father  of  Hanndn  the  father  of  Hamilkar 

of  tlie 

house  of     that  house  was  known  as  the  House  of  Magon^  of  Magdn 

^^'  whose  name  has  so  strangely  lived  on  in  other  lands  and 
tongues^  to  be  to  this  day  the  name  of  a  Balearic  haven, 
and  to  be  borne,  as  a  title  in  the  British  peerage,  by  one 
who  felt  a  call  to  write  one  memorable  chapter  in  the  history^ 
if  not  of  Phoenician,  at  least  of  Teutonic  Carthage  *.  Three 
sons  of  Hamilkar  of  Himera,  three  sons  of  his  brother  As- 
Csrthage  drubal,  kept  up  the  fame  of  their  lineage.  Under  them, 
land-power,  like  Venice  under  Francesco  Foscari,  Carthage  became  a  land 
power  on  her  own  continent ;  she  founded  her  African  pro- 
vince, and  freed  herself  from  the  rent  for  her  own  soil  which 
she  had  hitherto  paid  to  an  African  landlord  ^.  A  rhetorician 
of  later  times  could  speak  of  his  day  as  the  time  when  the 
Phoenician  settlers  in  Africa  might  be  reckoned  to  have 
themselves  become  Africans*.  That  is,  they  were  no  longer 
strangers  in  Africa  but  masters,  and  one  memorable  act  of 
Periplous  their  mastership  was  done  by  a  son  of  Hamilkar.  That 
was  Hanndn,  the  man  of  the  famous  Periplous,  he  who 
went  forth  to  plant  settlements  of  the  Libyphcenician  sub- 
jects of  Carthage  on  the  less  dangerous  coasts  of  Ocean  ^. 


*  See  vol,  ii.  pp.  195,  518. 

'  From  Magdn  comee  Purtns  Magonis,  Port  Mahon,  and  tbence  the  title 
borne  by  Lord  Mahon  (afterwards  Earl  Stanhope),  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Belisarittt. 

On  the  honae  of  Magdn,  tee  Meltaac^  Karthager,  I  aa5 ;  Hohn,  G.  S. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

*  Dion  Chrysoetom,  Or.  35,  y<A.  I  p.  313 ;  Eapxtfio^ovt  9i  "kmww  /Uw 
iyrl  Tvplw  iwoiriff€  Alfivas,  Ktd  Aifivtp^  Karoacttv  iarrl  ^otwUerp,  Troly  a 
rhetorician's  way  of  putting  it. 

>  On  Hanndn  and  the  Periplom  see  0*  MfiUer,  Geog.  Min.  L  zzi,  zxii ; 
Meltier,  L  231. 
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So  powerful  became  the  statesmen  and  generals  of  the  ohaf«  n. 
house  of  Magdn  that  constitutional  changes  were  needed 
to  keep  their  influence  within  bounds.      It  was  to  curb  The 
them  that  the  &mous  council  of  a  Hundred  Judges  was  ja(W. 
called  into  beings  to  which  the  generals^  the  Shophetim 
themselves,  had  to  give  an  account  on  their  return  from 
warfare  ^.     It  is  said  that  Hanndn  himself,  the  explorer  of  Buiish- 
new  worlds  for  Carthage^  was  sent  into  banishment  by  Hanndn 
their  judgement  *.     It  concerns  us  more  that  his  brother,  »^^"*^''- 
Giskdn  son  of  Hamilkar,  on  whatever  ground,  underwent 
the  same  punishment.    He  found  a  shelter  at  Selinous;  an  G\tk6n  at 
exile  from  Carthage,  presumably  an  enemy  of  Carthage, 
might  be  welcome  there  ^     His  son  Hannibal  had  either 
not  shared  his  sentence,  or  had  been  restored.     Shophet  of  Hannibal 
the  commonwealth,  he  was  now  the  leading  man  in  its 
councils,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  receive  the  envoys  of  Segesta 
when  they  came  to  ask  help  at  Carthage  against  the  re- 
newed encroachments  of  Selinous,  and  to  offer  the  submis- 
sion of  Segesta  as  a  willing  dependency  of  Carthage  ^. 

The  envoys  from  Segesta  now  appeared  before  the  Car- 
thaginian senate  and  declared  to  those  wise  elders  the  com- 
mission which  they  had  brought  from  the  popular  assembly 
of  their  own  city.    A  distinction  between  the  diplomacy  of  Seoertan 
Carthage  and  that  of  Segesta  seems  here  to  be  marked.  th^g^mVn 
Siesta  had  adopted  the  practice  of  the  Greek  democracies,  <^P^<»"**<^- 
while  at  Carthage  all  is  done  in  a  solemn  conclave.     The  Debates  in 
senators  balanced  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  grant 
of  help  to  Segesta.     The  offer  of  what  was  practically 

1  Jnstin,  xix.  a.  4 ;  Grote,  z.  355. 

*  Meltzer  (i.  a 38)  seemi  to  refer  to  this  Hanndn  the  story  in  Justin 
(xzi.  4.  i)  of  a  HannOn  who  aimed  at  the  tyranny  ;  but  he  oomes  later  and 
isorticified. 

*  Diod.  ziii.  45 ;  'AyyijSot Ijv  vl6s  Tiffm^os  ts  M  ri^  varpdt 

Ijrrtm  i<pvyaZ€^  mt  tcartfiltotytr  h  t$  ScXiivvKri.  The  ground  for  the 
banishment  seems  inconsistent  with  Herodotus*  version  of  the  death  of 
HamilkAr. 

^  lb. ;  rg  ytfovirlq,  rcU  wapk  rw  Ziifiov  ItZo^Uvos  hrroXds,  tlirSirroiif, 

VOL.  III.  G  g 
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CHAP. iz.   an  enlargement  of  Carthaginian  dominion  was  tempting; 
it  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  make  Segesta,  at  least  in 
all  times  of  warfare,  as  much  a  Carthaginian  outpost  as 
Motya  and  Panormos  on  each  side  of  it.    But  at  this  stage 
some  still  shrank  from  making  an  enemy  of  Syracuse^  just 
then  in  all  the  power  and  pride  of  her  late  overthrow  of  the 
Athenian  invader  ^.     The  Senate,  swaying  to  and  fro  be- 
tween war  and  peace,  was  at  last  determined  in  favour  of 
war  by  the  influence  of  the  Shophet  Hannibal.     He  felt 
no  gratitude  towards  the  city  where  his  banished  &ther 
had  found  a  home.     The  ruling  passion  of  his  soul  was 
a  general  hatred  of  the  Greek  name,  and  a  special  yearning 
to  exact  a  memorable  vengeance  for  the  overthrow  and 
Submlj«on  death  of  his  grandfather  *.     By  his  persuasion  the  Senate 
accepted,     was  led  to  accept  the  offered  submission  of  Segesta,  and  to 
OTomiBecL    P^^^^®  ^^'P  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  dependency  ^. 
Policy  of         The  chief  object  of  Hannibal  was  ancestral  vengeance; 
*^"     'yet  he  was  not  so  wholly  carried  away  by  his  personal 
feelings  as  to  neglect  anything  that  a  skilful  diplomacy 
embassies    could  do  to  promote  the  public  interests  of  Carthage.     It 
and  Car-     would  seem  that  he  first  of  all  sent  an  embassy  to  Seli- 
*^^'        nous,  calling  on  that  commonwealth  peacefully  to  accept 
the  cession  of  the  disputed  lands  on  the  part  of  Segesta  ^. 
Cartha-       It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  party  in  Selinous,  headed  by  a 
party  in      citizen  named  Empedidn,  which  entertained  friendly  feelings 

'  Died.  xiii.  43 ;  ott  furplen  Sitw6/njff<u^  ol  KapxT^^^tot*  ^W  M^*^  7^^ 
iir€$v/u>vy  irapa\cL0tiv  r^  ir^ci^  tttctupoVt  &fjui  8*  l^fiowro  ro^s  Xvfiaxovaiovs, 
icaptuc&rti  wpoapiuron  Karaw€vo\t/aj/c6T<u  rdr  rSfv  *A0fjvaivr  9wdfAtis. 

'  lb. ;  *Atfvifias  it¥  /liy  teai  ^<rci  futrtKKrjVf  6fuas  9k  rct$  rw  wpoyii^taw 
drifiias  SiopOdMraaOat  0ov\6fji€vot,  This  reads  strangely  alongside  of  his 
father's  sojourn  at  Selinous.  Bat  the  matter  becomes  plainer  in  c.  55,  when 
we  get  to  Himera. 

'  lb. ;  Tov  wop*  aOroii  wporrtvoyros  •uapcucaXovyTOS  ^mpaXafitty  r^  w6Ksp, 
ToTs  wptiT$€VT€us  SLVftepi^rfffav  fforf&tjaai.  This  irpoartiw  is  directly  after 
described  as  'Avrlfias,  leard.  vofwvs  t6t«  fituriXeiwr. 

*  This  would  seem  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words;  BtvpStv  o^  rc^ 
ttXiwnnrriotff  oOk  dpscwfiivovs  TJ  irapaxooft^^n  rtjs  &f4^<r0fiTffiTi/wv  X^P^^* 
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towards  Carthage.  At  this  or  at  some  other  stage  of  ohap.  ix. 
these  negotiations,  Empedion  strongly  exhorted  his  fellow-  ^f^^^-V 
citizens  to  avoid  war  with  so  dangerous  a  power*.  But 
his  counsels  of  peace  did  not  prevail;  the  Selinuntinee, 
as  a  body,  were  stiff-necked  and  eager  in  their  ambition. 
His  next  step  was  to  send  a  joint  Carthaginian  and  Se- 
gestan  embassy  to  Syracuse^  offering  to  submit  the  quarrel 
between  Segesta  and  Selinous  to  the  judgement  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  commonwealth  ^.  This,  we  are  told,  was  the  subtlety 
of  Hannibal.  He  would  fain  make  a  fair  show  of  modera- 
tion by  inviting  a  peaceful  decision  of  the  points  at  issue 
before  finally  taking  up  arms.  But  he  felt  sure  that  the 
men  of  Selinous  would  refuse  all  arbitration ;  and  he  further 
hoped  that,  if  they  did  so,  his  proposal  would  secure  the 
neutrality  of  the  Syracusans,  who  were  not  likely  in  such 
a  case  to  send  help  to  Selinous  \  Things  turned  out  as  he 
had  reckoned;  a  Selinuntine  embassy  came  to  Syracuse, 
declining  all  arbitration*.    On  this  the  Syracusans,  puzzled  Doubtful 

answer  at 

and  annoyed,  passed  a  somewhat  inconsistent  vote.     They  Syracuse, 
would  not  break  ofE  their  alliance  with  Selinous,  but  they 
would  keep  the  peace  towards  Carthage  ^, 

"When  the  envoys  came  back  to  Carthage  to  tell  the 
result  of  their  negotiations,  Hannibal  and  his  common-^ 
wealth   were  free   to   act.     It  was  determined    to   send  A  small 

force  sent 

help  to  Segesta;  but  the  force  sent,  considerable  in  a  war  first. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  59 ;  *Efiwo9MV  , ,  ,  dtl  ^v  rd  Kapxrf9c¥lvi^  wtfpomjictbs  Koi 
wp6  rijs  woXioptdas  rdis  voXircus  avfi.v€<pMnjtco)s  /i^  woKtftttv  Kapxfj^oviovs, 

*  lb.  43 ;  wpiffBtts  dvitrrtikt  fierA  rwit  *Ey«rraiav  wpbs  SvpoKcvciovs 
kwrrpiwajv  ednou  Tifv  Kfiffiy  tovtojv, 

*  lb. ;  rf  fi€v  \6y^  wpoavoiotj/ifvos  Suauowpayttv^  rg  8*  dXi/^cif  yofu(eay, 
iit  Tov  t»^  0oi\t<T$€U  robs  ScAiKovt^/ovs  ^€uepi$ijvai,  ft^  ffvuftaxffirtiv  aitrois 
ro^f  ^vpOKOwriovf. 

*  lb. ;  dwoartiXivrajv  ii  rSiv  XtXivowrloav  wp4(T$(is,  duuepiOfjvm  ft^p  /t^ 
fiovKofiipcay,  iroXAct  Zi  wp6s  robs  vapd  Kapx^ZovUn^  Hxd  r&v  'E^co'raW  wpia- 
fitii  6yrtiit6irrv¥. 

'  Jb. ;  riKos  l2o^c  tocs  Xvpaacovaiois  ifni<piaaff$at  rtipfuf  vpbs  pth  X^ktvovirriovt 
ri^  ffVfifiaxior,  wpds  Si  Eapxffioyicvs  rip^  tlp^mjr. 

Og2 
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c«AP.  n.  between  two  Sicilian  cities,  was  but  a  small  instalment  of 
the  power  of  Carthage.  Either  there  was  still  an  opposition 
to  the  Sicilian  war  which  Hannibal  hoped  to  overcome  by 
d^^ees,  or  his  policy  was  to  send  a  small  force  in  advance, 
while  he  gathered  together  a  host  capable  of  striking  such 
a  blow  as  he  was  yearning  to  strike  against  the  hated 
Greeks.  Five  thousand  Africans  were  sent — they  were  easily 
to  be  had — and  with  them  eight  hundred  men  of  European 
The  Cam-  stock  whose  description  awakens  a  greater  interest.  These 
were  Campanian  mercenaries^  who  had  been  hired  by  the 
Chalkidians  of  Sicily  to  enter  the  service  of  Athens  during 
the  late  war^  but  who  had  come  into  the  island  only  to 
find  the  gpreat  Athenian  force  altogether  overthrown  ^.  We 
are  told  that  they  had  no  longer  any  paymaster^;  they 
therefore  did  not  serve  in  the  lingering  war  carried  on 
against  Sjrracuse  by  Chalkidians  and  Athenians  at  Katane  ^. 
Are  we  then  to  infer  that,  during  the  three  years  which 
had  passed  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenians,  they  had 
been  wandering  about  Sicily  without  employment,  or  em- 
ploying themselves  in  the  way  in  which  such  men  in  such  a 
case  were  sure  to  do  ?  It  marks  the  difference  between  Sicily 
under  free  commonwealths,  and  Sicily  a  few  years  later  under 
tyrants,  that  no  paymaster  had  been  found  for  them.  One 
is  almost  tempted  to  wonder  that  they  had,  not,  like  not  a 
few  such  wandering  companies  of  their  race  in  days  to 
come,  seized  upon  some  town  ^nd  taken  it  to  themselves  as 
IJey  are  their  abode.  They  now,  doubtless  gladly,  entered  the  ser- 
Cartilage,  vice  of  Carthage  at  a  high  rate  of  pay ;  they  could  exact 
another  kind  of  treatment  from  her  from  that  which  she 
dealt  out  to  her  own  African  subjects.  We  notice  further 
that  these  Campanians  were  to  act  as  cavalry;  Carthage 

*  Diod.  xiii.  44 ;  o&rot  8*  llaca^  lw6  rSt¥  7LblXm^4mf  tocV  'A0fp^ots  dr  rdr 
wp6s  Xvp€uco<rlovt  wSxt/wr  /i€fju<r$wfUpoi. 

*  lb. ;  furd  lipr  IfTTW  MtravfrXcvir^cf,  o^jr  cfxov  roht  fu<r0o9oTcv¥Tas. 
'  See  above,  p.  414. 
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bought  horses  for  all  of  them  ^.     One  is  almost  tempted  to  chap.  ix. 
ask  whether  the  Campanian  knights^  &mous  somewhat 
later  in  Roman  story,  made  a  practice  of  letting  themselves 
out  for  foreign  service. 

The  force  thus  formed,  European  and  African,  reached 
Segesta,  and  presently  gave  altogether  a  new  character  to 
the  strife  between  that  city  and  Selinous.  Up  to  this  time 
Selinous  had  had  greatly  the  better  in  the  war  with  un- 
defended Segesta.  Success  had  led  to  carelessness.  The 
Selinuntines  began  by  systematic  ravages  carried  on  in  an 
orderly  way;  presently  they  began  to  despise  the  enemy, 
and  were  scattered  hither  and  thither  without  discipline  '. 
The  S^^estan  commanders,  strengthened  by  their  new  allies,  Victory 
watched  their  opportunity,  and  Elymians,  Africans,  and^^gj^^g 


Campanians,  set   upon   the  Selinuntines  when  an  attack  ™  *^®*' 
was  in  nowise  looked  for^      A  thousand  were  slain;  the 
booty  which  they  had  got  together  from  the  lands  of 
Siesta  was  won  back  from  them*.     The  pride  of  the 
Selinuntines  was  humbled;  they  now  craved  for  help  at 
Syracuse.     The  Segestans,  most  likely  fearing  that  they  Sdinnntme 
would  have  to  strive  against  Syracuse  as  well  as  Selinous,  g^^^^V* 
sent  to  Carthage  to  crave  for  further  help.  Both  embassies  ^«lp  voted, 
were  successful;  it  may  have  been  thought  at  Syracuse 
that  to  give  help  to  an  old  ally  when   he  was  directly 
attacked  was  no  breach  of  the  resolution  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  Carthage.      But  far   less    zeal    was   shown   at 
Syracuse  on  behalf  of  Selinous  than  was  shown  at  Car- 
thage on  behalf  of  S^^esta.     Or  more  truly  the  Shophet  Objects  of 
of  Carthage,  the  leading  spirit  of  his  commonwealth,  had       ^ 
ends  of  his  own,  to  which  the  relief  of  Segesta,  and  even 

^  Diod.  ziiL  44 ;  waeip  fmrovr  dyopdaaarns  icai  fuaBohs  d^io\6yovt  S^rrcf. 

*  lb. ;  ft/iri,  raura  Marappair/iffaitTts,  tcard  wcurar  rj)r  x^P*'^  iffK«Sda0rf<ra¥, 
'  The  Segestang  are  distinctly  marked  as  the  principals  (Diod.  u.  s.)  >  o^ 

-rw  'EycoToiW  arpaniycl .  . .  M$4¥to  /kt^  ru¥  Kapx7^^  '^  "i"^  Kafif 
«aiw.    There  were  then  some  Carthaginians. 

*  I  snppoM  this  is  implied  by  r^  h/das  wAatp  kmfpiwaay  in  Diod.  ziii.  44. 
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CHAP.  IX.   the  dealing  out  of  vengeance  upon  Selinous,  were  merely 
the  means. 

The  second  The  greatest  and  most  terrible  of  the  Carthaginian  in- 
gUiian^n-  vasions  of  Sicily  now  begins.  Carthaginian  feeling  had 
vaaion.  ^^^  wholly  come  over  to  the  side  of  Hannibal ;  men  saw 
409-  that  a  great  war  was  before  them,  and  they  held  that  in 

such  a  case  the  general  who  was  put  in  command  should  be 
Large         frankly  trusted.     Hannibal  received  from  his  countrymen 
grant^  to  as  full  powers  to  fix  the  number  of  the  army  and  all  points 
HannibaL   touching  the  war  as  Athens  had  granted  to  Nikias  and  his 
colleagues.    But  never  was  the  difference  between  a  general 
who  has  his  heart  in  his  enterprise  and  one  whose  heart 
is  far  away  from  it  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  con- 
i{iH  energy,  trast  between  Hannibal   and  Nikias.     It  is  a  contrast 
between  the  man  who  had  won  over  his  countrymen  to  an 
undertaking  into  which  he  had  thrown  his  whole  soul  and 
the  man  whom  his  countrymen  forced  into  an  undertaking 
from  which  he  had  done  all  that  he  could  to  dissuade  them  ^. 
His  levies   The  winter  was  spent  by  the  energetic  Shophet  in  gather- 
roops.    j^^  troops  from  all  quarters.     He  sought  for  picked  men 
everywhere.     The  wealth  of  Carthage  hired  the  best  mer- 
cenaries from   Spain;    a  conscription  called  in  the  best 
soldiers  from  all  the  African  towns — Phcenician  we  may 
Service  of   suppose  as  wcU  as  Libyan  ^.     It  marks  the  greatness  of  the 
kSi^       enterprise  that  a  large  body  of  Carthaginian  citizens  were 
citiiens.      called  on  to  serve,  evidently  not  only  as  officers,  but  as  a 
Greeks  in    substantial  division  of  the  army  '.     More  wonderful  is  it  to 
of  Car.  ^  fi^^i  ^y  ^  perfectly  casual  reference  in  the  story,  that  among 
thage.        the  many  nations  from  which  Hannibal  gathered  his  mer- 

^  See  this  put  by  an  advocate  of  Nikias  in  Lysias,  Or.  xviii.  i. 

•  Diod.  xiii  44  ;  iwjfn  9k  teal  rifit  Ai^iJi/r,  iink€y6fi€yos  4£  dwdffrjs  irSXteas 
robs  KpariffTotn,  So  in  c.  54  ;  rti^  If  *lfitjpias  ^€yo\oyij$ivTca  teai  robs  l« 
rrjs  Ai^vi;;  Karaypa<^T€LS  crpartdrrat  cvy^yay*, 

'  lb.  44 ;  oifK  dA/7ovf  82  not  r&y  •woXirSip  Kariypwpw,  Not  however  the 
Saored  Band,  as  we  shall  find  in  a  later  invasion. 
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cenaries^  there  were  Greeks  who  were  not  ashamed  to  take  the   chap.  ix. 
pay  of  the  barbarian  to  fight  against  their  fellow-Oreeks  ^. 
Who  they  were,  what  Greek  cities  they  came  from,  we  are 
not  told.     Mercenary  service  was  indeed  fast  becoming  rife  Spread  of 
in  parts  of  Greece  far  beyond  the  Arkadian  land  where  it  J!^^^^ 
had  long  been  traditional.     It  shows  itself  on  a  great  scale 
a  few  years  later  in  the  host  which  was  brought  together 
by  the  younger  Cyrus.     But  the  comrades  of  Xenophdn 
were  at  the  worst  hired  to  fight  for  one  barbarian  against 
another ;  they  did  not  sell  themselves  to  the  barbarian  to 
destroy  cities  of  their  own  folk. 

By  the  spring  all  was  ready.     Sixty  ships  of  war  were  Voyage 
in  full  order  for  sailing,  and  with  them  no  less  than  fifteen  Han^^^ 
hundred  transports  and  other  ships  of  burthen.     There  was 
good  store  of  all  engines  of  war,  and  of  every  need  for  a 
great  campaign.     But  we  mark  the  absence  of  one  arm  no  war- 
known  both  in  earlier  and  in  later  Punic  warfare;  this  time 
the  war-chariot  is  not  spoken  of.     The  number  of  the  horse 
is  given  as  four  thousand ;  that  of  the  foot  was  variously 
reckoned  at  one  and  two  hundred  thousand^.     The  fleet  They  land 
sailed  straight  for  the  point  of  Lilybaion,  and  the  army  baion ; 
disembarked  by  the  sacred  spring  ^.     Thither  all  the  allies 
and  subjects  of  Carthage  sent  their  contingents.     The  men  the  Se- 
of  one  city  alone  are  mentioned;  the  troops  of  Segesta^n^^gm. 
came,  naturally  eager  to  fight  in  their  own  quarrel  along 
with  such  allies.     With  them  would  naturally  come  the 

'  This  comes  out  casually  long  after  in  c.  58. 

'  The  smallest  figure,  as  usual,  comes  from  Timaios  and  the  larger  firom 
Cphoros.    See  c.  54. 

'  Dioddros  here  (ziii.  54)  carefully  marks  the  state  of  things  when  there 
was  as  yet  no  town  of  Lilybaion ;  tcariwktvat  r^s  ^ictXias  ivi  rj)y  &Mpca^  ri)y 
dWrctvri  T§f  Aifiinjs  [see  vol.  L  pp.  61,  271],  icaXovfihnjy  At\i&0<uov,  And 
directly  after  the  march  begins,  dp^dfitvos  dv6  rov  ippiaros,  t  icar*  iKtiwow 
/Akv  Tohs  Kotpobs  ijvofid((TO  Ai\ii0aiov,  /itrd  91  ravra  iroXkots  trtciv  air^ 
icTio0(i(Trjs  w6\€cas,  airtov  iytrrfBif  r§  ir6ku  rijs  imomffjuas.  But  the  foundation 
was  not  so  many  years  after,  and  all  this  care  does  not  prove  that  he  may 
not  have  jumbled  Lilybaion  and  Motya  long  before.    See  voL  ii.  p.  551. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


relations 
towards 
Syracuse. 

The  ships 
left  at 
Motya. 


March  on 
Selinous. 


Libyans  and  Campanians  who  had  been  sent  to  the  help  of 
Segesta  the  year  before.  The  name  of  allies  of  course  takes 
in  the  people  of  the  Phoenician  cities^  already  dependencies 
of  Carthage,  and  which  the  result  of  this  war  was  to  bring 
into  a  more  complete  subjection  to  the  ruling  city  ^.  Motya, 
Solous^  Panormos^  must  have  sent  whatever  they  had  of 
land-forces.  The  campaign  was  to  be  waged  wholly  by 
land.  Hannibal,  doubtless  more  fearful  of  Syracusan 
enmity  now  that  Syracusan  help  had  been  actually  pro- 
mised to  Selinous,  left  his  ships  in  the  docks  of  Motya, 
that  the  Syracusans  might  distinctly  see  that  his  enterprise 
was  in  no  sort  directed  against  them  ^.  The  land-force  of 
Carthage  and  her  Sicilian  dependencies  thus  stood  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Sicily  ready  to  begin  its  march.  The 
direction  which  that  march  took  showed  in  what  fearful 
earnest  Hannibal  was  about  to  begin  his  work.  A  force 
which  had  come  merely  to  defend  Segesta  against  Selinous 
might  have  been  expected  to  march  first  to  clear  the 
territory  of  S^^ta  of  any  lingering  Selinuntine  invaders, 
and  to  secure  the  city  of  Segesta  against  any  attacks  from 
the  Syracusan  allies  of  Selinous.  But  Hannibal^  the  hater 
of  Greeks,  the  Mishelien  ^,  had  not  come  into  Sicily  merely 
to  protect  Segesta  against  Greek  enemies.  Or  rather  his 
way  of  protecting  an  ally  was  thoroughly  to  root  out  the 
enemy  by  whom  the  ally  was  threatened.  And  beyond 
all  thoughts  of  alliances,  he  had  his  own  work,  the  work 
of  his  house,  the  work  of  the  hater  of  Greeks,  to  do  in 
its  fulness.  His  march  was  straight  upon  Selinous,  and 
his  object  was  to  do  all  in  human  power  to  enslave  or 
destroy  the  city  which  had  given  shelter  to  his  banished 
father. 

^  Diod.  ziii.  54;  vopoAa^cbr  rc^  waf^'  'EytirraUfy  crpartdmtt  mt  robs  wapSi 
rS^  6xXonf  cvfifiAxpnf.    See  Holm,  U.  8 1 . 

'  lb. ;  0ov\6fuvos  hvotay  iMi^m  rois  Xypeucovalois,  its  ob  wdptortr  ktnlrois 

'  See  above,  p.  450. 
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The  Sicilian  historian  points  out  the  great  prosperity  of  chap.  n. 

Selinoos  and  its  larffe  citizen  population  at  the  time  of  its  Proq)erity 
'^  ^  ^  of  Selisoiit. 

renewed  war  with  Segesta  ^.    When  Hannibal  came  against 

them  the  Selinuntines  were  engaged  on  mighty  works  in- 
deed^ the  completion  of  which  was  hindered  by  his  coming*. 
Selinous  had  been   but  little  touched  by  the  Athenian 
invasion,  and  the  war  with  S^pesta  would  hardly  stand  in 
the  way  of  works  at  Selinous  itself.     The  city  had  long  spread  of 
spread  from  the  akropolis  over  the  northern  hill  and  down       ^^' 
into  the  two  valleys ;  it  was  fast  growing,  at  least  in  the 
form  of  sacred  suburbs,  over  the  eastern  and  western  hills. 
These  were  now  specially  chosen  as  spots  where  the  homes 
of  the  gods  would  stand  alone  in  their  holiness,  undisturbed 
by  the  meaner  dwellings  of  men.    The  great  temple  on  the  Building  of 
eastern  hill,  which  some  call  that  of  ApoU6n,  while  others  temSeT 
deem  that  its  vast  scale  marks  it  as  the  house  of  none  but 
Olympian  Zeus  himself,  surpassed,  in  size  at  least,  not  only 
its  neighbours,  but  every  other  holy  place  in  Sicily,  except 
its  fellow  Olympieion  at  Akragas.    Each  of  those  great 
temples  was  now  fast  growing  up  to  its  full  perfection,  a 
perfection  which  both  were  destined  never  to  reach.  Vast  as  The 
the  Pillars  of  the  Giants  seem  where  they  are  standing,  they  *l°*™^* 
strike  us  with  even  more  of  awe  when  we  trace  them  back 
to  the  rock  whence  they  were  hewn  and  to  the  hole  of  the 
pit  whence  they  were  digged  ^.     There  we  still  see  the  vast 
drums  which  were  to  be  piled  into  columns,  the  yet  vaster 
stones  that  were  to  be  set  on  them  as  capitals,  some  already 
hewn,  some  still  in  the  hewing.    Here  is  a  block  not  yet  fully 
cut  away  from  the  native  rock ;  here  is  another  which  seems 
to  have  set  forth  on  its  journey  for  its  place  of  duty,  and 
to  have  fainted  by  the  way.     How  these  huge  blocks  were 
brought  over  the  space  of  several  miles  between  the  quarry 

'  Diod.  xiii.  44 ;  xor*  Utlyovs  ro^  XP^^*^  c^dai/iorovrrcf  tetd  r$f  ir6ktcn 
*  See  -?d.  it  p.  409.  '  See  yoL  I  p.  423 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 
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CHAP.  IX.   and  the  temple  it  is  hard  to  understand.     But,  as  we  muse 
and  wonder,  we  better  take  in  the  wealth,  the  zeal,  the  me- 
chanical skill,  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  at  the  moment  when 
The  temple  the  barbarian  came  against  them  in  his  full  might.     At 
finished,     that  moment  the  last  touches  were  still  wanting  to  the 
great  temple  of  Selinous.     Most  of  the  huge  drums  were 
still  untouched  by  fluting,  standing,  as  their  lowlier  fellows 
at  Segesta  stand  to  this  day,  to  proclaim  that  the  g^raver's 
task  was  not  yet  over.    The  limner's  task  was  not  yet  b^un. 
The  adornment  of  various  colours,  which,  -hard  as  we  find 
to  believe  it,  was  an  essential  finish  to  the  outside  of  a 
Greek  temple,  traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  more 
than  one  of  the  smaller  temples  of  Selinous,  could  as  yet 
The  have  had  no  being  save  in  the  thoughts  of  the  painter.     The 

fenroleL.^  vast  unfinished  temple  and  the  smaller  ones  beside  it  now 
stood,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  open  to  the  unlooked-for  in- 
vader, unguarded  by  walls  and  bulwarks  \  So  yet  more 
surely  did  the  buildings  which  lay  more  directly  in  the  line 
of  the  Punic  march.  On  the  western  hill  beyond  the  river 
and  on  the  lower  hill  in  front  of  it  stood  the  propylaia  of 
the  goddesses  of  Sicily^,  whose  ruin,  unlike  that  of  the 
buildings  on  the  eastern  hill,  we  may  with  all  likelihood 
assign  to  the  presence  of  Hannibal  that  day. 

It  is  most  unlucky  that  our  one  account  of  the  coming 
siege  throws  no  light  on  topography.  We  hear  of  a  fierce 
attack  and  a  stout  defence  of  the  walls  of  Selinous,  with- 
out a  word  to  mark  their  extent.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  walls  spoken  of  were  the  walls  fencing  in  the  central 
hill,  and  specially  the  akropolis.  We  hear  of  fierce  fighting 
in  the  a^ora^  without  a  word  to  tell  us  where  the  a^ora 
was  \  It  had  doubtless  been  within  the  akropolis  as  long 
as  the  akropolis  was  the  whole  city;  but  it  may  well 
have  changed  its  place,  as  at  Syracuse,  when  the  city  was 

^  See  vol.  L  p.  437.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  437  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  57.    We  shall  come  to  this  preeently. 
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enlarged.    It  has  therefore  been  placed  on  various  sites  on  chap.  ix. 

the  central  hill  and  in  the  valley  between  the  central  and  ^^^  ^^  *^® 

.       agora. 

the  eastern  hill.  If  we  look,  as  the  discovery  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  western  hill  leads  us  to  look^  on  the  central  hill 
as  strictly  the  city^  and  on  the  eastern  and  western  hills  as 
its  sacred  suburbs^  we  may  be  more  inclined  to  place  it  on 
.  the  central  hill,  not  within  the  original  akropolis^  but  in 
the  later  town  to  the  north  \  Anyhow  it  is  provoking,  on 
a  spot  where  the  ground  is  so  marked  as  it  is  at  Selinous, 
to  have  no  account  of  the  great  si^^  which  enables  us  to 
call  up  a  single  local  feature  with  certainty. 

The  march  of  Hannibal  was  as  speedy  as  the  march  of 
so  vast  and  motley  a  host  could  be  when  it  had  work  to  do 
on  the  road.     But  it  was  not  so  speedy  as  to  enable  him  to 
come  upon  the  city  unawares.     The  Selinuntines  evidently 
knew  of  the  blow  that  was  aimed  at  them ;   they  were 
watching  the  coast,  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own 
territory.     There  were  Selinuntine  horsemen  posted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lilybaion,  ready  at  a  moment  to  carry 
any  news,  good  or  bad,  to  their  own  city  ^.     They  saw  the  News  of 
fleet  draw  near;  they  marked  its  vastness,  and  they  rode  ^j^^^.'^^ 
off  with  all  speed  to  Selinous  to  tell  their  countrymen  how  Selinous. 
dangerous  an  enemy  was  coming  against  them.    They  thus 
had  time  to  make  ready  for  the  immediate  needs  of  war,  a 
war  which  was  most  likely  to  take  the  form  of  a  siege.    But  The  de- 
they  had  no  time  fully  to  strengthen  their  fortifications,  n^^^a. 
which,  we  are  told,  through  the  long  peace,  had  been  neg- 
lected and  had  fallen  out  of  repair  \     This  statement  has 

*  I  have  ooUected  some  of  the  opinions  on  this  matter,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 
See  also  Holm,  ii.  423,  who  placet  it  between  the  central  and  eastern  hills, 
but  at  a  different  point  from  Benndorf.  All  views  of  the  topography  of 
Selinous  must  be  modified  by  the  discovery  of  buildings  on  the  biU  west  of 
the  river  Selinous. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  54 ;  rwy  'XtXtvovyrleav  rivh  lwiof¥  rrtpH  rohs  t6vovs  ^arpifiovrtt. 
'  lb.  55 ;  4r  voXvxpovi^  ^Iphvv  itoX  rtay  reixw^  M*  ^vrivaovv  iwifU\«tca^ 

wtiroiTjfjUvoi, 
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CHAP.  IX.  a  strange  sound.  We  can  believe  that  the  Selinuntines^  in 
their  scorn  of  their  enemies  at  S^festa^  had  never  thought 
of  strengthening  their  city  against  them.  But  such  neglect 
seems  wonderful  in  the  days  when  an  Athenian  assault  on 
Selinous  was  a  likely  event  ^.  One  thing  at  least  they 
could  do,  and  they  did  it  at  once.  The  war  with  S^^esta 
had  indeed  changed  its  nature;  they  were  now  alone;  their 
allies  had  promised  them  help,  but  none  had  come,  while 

Help  asked  help  had  indeed  come  to  the  side  of  Segesta.     In  their 

Syracuse.  ^^^^  strait  they  at  once  sent  messengers  to  Syracuse  with 
a  written  message^,  praying  that  help  might  be  sent  to 
Selinous,  and  that  speedily. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal  and  his  host  were  on  their  march. 
The  line  that  they  took  was  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  the 
frontier  stream  of  Mazaros,  the  boundary  between  Greek 
and  Phoenician  on  its  lower  course,  as  higher  up  it  was 

Taking  of  the  boundary  between  Greek  and  Elymian.  At  its  mouth 
stood  the  commercial  and  military  outpost  of  Selinous  to 
the  west,  the  forerunner  of  the  later  town  of  Mazzara. 
That  point,  destined  to  be  in  after  ages  the  firstfruits 
of  another  Semitic  occupation,  was  now  the  first  spoil  of 
Hannibal.-    The  fortress  was  taken  at  a  blow^,  and  the 

The  west-  host  marched  on  to  the  attack  on  Selinous.  The  approach 
was  from  the  west ;  the  Punic  army  would  first  occupy  the 
western  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Selinous  and 
the  lower  hill  in  front  of  it,  the  hills  crowned  by  whatever 
buildings  were  approached  by  the  propylaia  at  its  foot.  From 
that  point  Hannibal  looked  out  on  the  fortified  central  hill^ 
the  akropolis  and  the  outer  city,  perhaps  on  the  roofs  of  the 

'  See  above,  pp.  142,  143,  155. 

'  Died.  ziii.  54;  roin  fiifiXjogpSpovs  wapax/nj/M  wp^  roht  ISvpaxawrlovs 
diri<rr€iAay. 

'  lb.  ;  in  ^  M  rhw  MtifApav  voroiidr  vtiptytp^&iif  t6  fikr  vo^*  aibrim 
ifAw6pior  MflfjMfw  c2X«r  l£  hp6dov.  See  vd.  i  pp.  80, 419, 422  ;  Sehubriiig, 
SelioouA,  436 ;  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  421.  Ebewhitre  it  it  fpcvftw.  See  voL  i. 
pp.  562,  563. 
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new  and  unfinished  temples  on  the  eastern  hill  beyond  ^.  ohap.  ul 
The  army  was  then  divided  into  two  parts^  and  the  city — 
so  says  our  narrative — ^was  beleaguered  all  round*.   That  is  The  oeninJ 
to  say,  the  central  hill  was  surrounded.      One  division  roonded. 
attacked  the  western  wall  from  the  valley  of  the  Selinous ; 
the  other  marched  round  by  the  northern  end  of  the  hiU 
into  the  valley  of  the  Hypsas^  to  attack  the  eastern  side. 
In  this  attack  the  vastness  of  Hannibal's  battering-engines 
is  specially  insisted  on.      Six  wooden  towers  of  unusual  The 
height  were  brought  across  the  two  valleys  to  play  on  the  ®^"^' 
besieg^  town  on  both  sides.     Planted  on  the  low  ground 
by  the  two  rivers,  they  had  need  to  be  lofty  indeed  to  com- 
mand the  battlements  of  the  Selinuntine  akropolis  \    But 
no  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  Hannibal  and  his  de- 
stroying energy.    The  great  siege  of  Selinous,  the  first  of 
the  fearful  sieg^  of  this  memorable  war,  was  now  to  beg^. 

It  is  a  singular  remark  of  our  Sicilian  guide  that  the  'Pint  da/a 
Selinuntines  were  in  special  distress  and  amazement,  not 
only  from  their  ignorance  of  what  a  siege  was — no  enemy 
had  come  against  the  city  within  living  memory  or  tra- 
dition— but  because  they  did  not  look  for  such  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Carthage.     They  looked  for  some  Relatiom 
other  return  for  the  services  which  they,  alone  among  g^jj^ 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  had  done  for  the  Punic  cause  ii^^^*^ 
the  war  of  Himera  ^.     This  is  not  the  thought  of  a  con- 

'  Tlie  broken  oolmnns  oui  now  be  clearly  seen  from  the  lower  hiU  above 
the  propylaia.  Would  the  buildings  on  the  central  hill  altogether  hide 
the  eastern  temples  when  they  kept  their  entablatures  and  rooft  t  Some 
glimpses  would  surely  be  had  over  the  sinking  below  the  akropolis  and  the 
outer  town  to  the  north. 

'  Died.  xiii.  54;   wp6s  lipr  w6Kip  wopaywinfiitU  dt  8i$o  lU^  SictXc  ri^y 

'  lb. ;  If  ii^r  y^p  vhpywn  hw€pfi6XXoyras  rou  fity4$€ffi9  Mmtjirt, 

^  lb.  55 ;  l«  9oX\&r  Srrts  Avttpoi  voXiopMias,  leat  KapX'fio'^ois  h  r^  wp6s 

rlXtpra  9ok4/»^  ovmiyotnfffthKn  /Upm  rwr  StirfXifl0rdr,  oihror*  1jkn(w  {tw6  rSm 

§Ufymi$4rroiif  «I$  roto^ovt  ^fiaus  avyM\€iaHi<r€a0mi, 
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CHAP.  IX.  temporary.  No  great  tliankfulness  was  really  due  from 
Carthage  to  dependent  Selinous  in  the  days  of  Gelon  and 
Hamilkar^  and  independent  Selinous  had  certainly  done 
nothing  to  add  to  the  score  ^.  The  shelter  given  to  6isk6n 
might  have  been  more  reasonably  expected  to  have  some 
weight  in  the  private  conscience  of  Hannibal.  But  as- 
suredly neither  thought  weighed  in  the  least  with  the 
Punic  commander.  He  came  to  destroy,  and  he  set  his 
Prepara.     engines  of  destruction  to  work  with  all  their  power.    Rams 

tions  for  ,       .  , 

attack  and  clad  with  iron — they  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  some  special 
e  enoe.  Jeyjee  of  his  own  2 — ^were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  walls^ 
and  a  multitude  of  bowmen  and  slingers  kept  up  a  ceaseless 
shower  of  missiles  against  the  defenders  of  the  battlements. 
As  the  men  of  Selinous  looked  forth  on  the  multitude  of 
their  enemies  and  on  the  greatness  of  their  artillery,  they 
felt  the  full  depth  of  the  danger  that  had  come  upon  them, 
and  their  hearts  began  to  fail  them  for  fear.  Yet  they  did 
not  give  up  all  hope.  They  still  trusted  speedily  to  see  the 
Syracusans  and  their  other  allies  hastening  to  their  help  ^. 
With  this  hope  to  cheer  them^  the  whole  population  of 
Selinous  fought  on  manfully.  The  men  of  military  age 
stood  to  their  arms  and  stoutly  withstood  the  besi^ers. 
The  old  men  looked  to  the  needful  preparations^  and  made 
the  circuit  of  the  walls^  calling  on  the  actual  fighting  men 
to  stand  their  ground^  and  not  to  let  their  fathers  fall  into 

Action  of    the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The  women  and  children  brought 

'  food  and  fresh  supplies  of  weapons  to  those  who  were 

fighting.     A  comment,  copied  doubtless  from  some  earlier 

writer,  strikingly  sets  forth  the  usual  seclusion  of  Greek 

women.    To  do  this  needful  service  was  a  casting  aside  of 


"  See  ToL  ii  pp.  187,  196,  an,  553. 

'  Diod.    TJii,   54;    Itlovs   Mptoin   mirafftfftlhipetjUwmft   wpwHip^tffi   roTf 

'  lb.  55  ;  wpocioMSnrrts  (nntrSftwt  ijitip  robt  'Xvpojcwalwt  Ma2  ro^  d^ovt 
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all  the  shamef acedness  to  which  they  had  been  used  in  days  chap.  ix. 
of  peace  ^. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal  promised  the  plunder  of  the  town  The  attack, 
to  his  soldiers^  and  brought  up  his  best  warriors  in  turn 
to  the  attack  of  the  wall  ^.     At  his  bidding  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  war-note;   the  whole  host  of  Carthage  joined 
in  one  mighty  shout  of  battle  ^.     From  the  wooden  towers, 
which  rose  far  above  the  walls  of  the  town  *,  the  as- 
sailants  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Selinuntine  de- 
fenders.    The  fall  of  part  of  the  wall  opened  a  breach,  and  The  Cam- 
the  Campanians,  eager  to  do  some  famous  exploit ^,  were Snterby 
the  first  men  in  the  host  of  Hannibal  to  make  their  way  *^®  ^^^^ ; 
into  the  Selinuntine  city.    At  first  the  few  defenders  of  the 
point  where  they  entered  fell  back  before  them  in  panic. 
Presently  greater  numbers  of  Selinuntine  warriors  flocked  they  are 
to  the  spot ;  their  courage  rose,  and,  by  a  vigorous  effort, 
they  drove  the  Campanians  out  with  great  loss.     The  rest 
of  the  Punic  army  did  not  as  yet  attempt  to  follow  their 
daring  example.     The  wall  had  fallen ;  but,  till  the  ruins 
had  been  cleared  away,  the  breach  was  not  easy  to  enter 
by*.     When  night  came  on,  Selinous   was  still  uncon- 
quered.     Hannibal  called  off  his  men,  and  put  off  the 
fresh  beginning  of  the  assault  till  the  next  morning. 

That  night  must  indeed  have  been  a  night  of  fear  in  Messages 
Selinous;  but  it  was  also  a  night  of  counsel     The  best uot dtiee. 
horsemen  in  the  city  were  mounted  on  the  fleetest  horses, 
and  were  bidden  to  ride  with  all  speed  to  crave  help  with- 

^  DiocL  xiii.  55 ;   ti^v  oISo;  Kcd  ti^v  M  tijs  t\p(jvrji  aXax&rii^  itap*  oWJv 
4706/icyat. 

*  lb. ;  ToTy  Kparhrws  arpari^att  ix  8iadox^  irpo<r40ak(  rots  r^ix^eiv. 

'  lb. ;  tiiov  tk  at  re  <r<iAvt77Cf  rd  iroAc/u«dv  laiiiuupop  mi  irpbs  tr  wapiy* 
ytXfta  WOP  kvrjK&XM^t  rd  r&y  Koipxifioyiojr  arpariVfteu 

*  lb.  ;   T^  8'  Giff€i  Tw  wvfTfow  ol  /lax^AMKM  iroXXo^  rS/y  ^tXivowrlwf 
dyjjpow  . . .  T&y  (vXivonf  vvyKywr  iro\h  rocs  inff^ffof  imptx^vrwy, 

'  lb. ;  o2  /t)r  Ko^irai'o^,  tnrMwrts  kwupavis  ri  vpa^cu, 

*  lb. ;  oCirca  ydp  rtXioK  &k€LM€ica$apfUvov  rov  rtixovs  fiiaadpL^yoi  xal  tcar^ 
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CHAP.  IX.   out  delay  from  the  allies  of  Selinous.     To  Akragas^  the 

nearest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  to  more  distant  Gela,  to  yet  more 

distEUit  Syracuse,  they  carried  their  message,  praying  for 

instant  relief  ^.     Selinous,  they  said,  oould  no  longer  of  her 

own  strength  bear  up  against  the  barbarian  attack.     The 

Energy  of   contrast  is  indeed  wonderful  between  the  fearful  energy 

and  slow-    of  Hannibal  in  the  work  of  destruction  and  the  slow  and 

Giwkl       feeble  action  of  the  Greek  conmionwealths  in  the  work  of 

deliverance.     When  it  was  an  affair  of  hours,  of  minutes, 

when  at  any  moment  the  barbarian  might  be  doing  his 

good  pleasure  within  the  Greek  city,  the  allies  of  Selinous 

dallied  and  loitered  as  if  the  work  to  which  they  were 

called  had  been  some  petty  border  strife.     A  swift  march 

from  Akragas  might  bring  timely  help  to  Selinous ;  but 

both  at  Akragas  and  at  Gela  it  was   deemed  safer  to 

wait  till  help  should  come  from  Syracuse.     The  forces 

of  all  three  cities   would  be  better  able   to   cope  with 

the  Punic  host  than  those  of  one  or  two  only.    While 

the   nearer  cities  lingered,   the  more  distant  had  other 

Warfrie  of  matters  on  hand.     Syracuse  had  already  promised  help  to 

wiS^Ki^.    Selinous^;   but  instead  of  making  ready  for  the  relief 

tiind  Mid     of  the  threatened  ally,  she  was  still  engaged  in  her  petty 

warfare  with  her  Chalkidian  neighbours.    Before  her  troops 

could  march  to  Selinous,  the  formalities  of  a  peace  had 

to  be  gone  through  with  Katan^  and  Naxos  \    Athens 

oould  hardly  have  been  included,  as  Syracusan  ships,  though 

no  longer  conmianded  by  Hermokratfe,  were  still  fighting 

Peaco  ^  ^   on  the  Lacedffimonian  side  in  the  JSgsan^    When  peace 

had  been  made,  the  forces  of  the  whole  Syracusan  territory 


oonoluded. 


^  On  tbe  time  and  diitanoe  see  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  421, 433.  The  mewengera 
conld  reach  Syracuie  in  two  dayi,  and  the  Syracoaans  could  reach  Selinous 
in  five. 

•  See  above,  p.  453. 

'  Died.  ziii.  56;  61  Xvptutai^ioi  .  •  .  wp^  ZaXxtdtu  w^ktitcv  Ix^*^*^ 
SccXt^orro. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  433. 
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had  to  be  got  together — warring  with  Carthage  was  chap.  ix. 
another  matter  from  warring  with  KatanS — and  mach^ 
preparation  had  to  be  made  for  the  campaign.  Time 
thus  passed  away;  the  Sjracosans  believed  that^  loiter 
as  they  would^  they  would  come  in  time  to  find  SeU* 
nous  still  a  besieged  city^  not  a  city  hopelessly  stormed 
and  sacked  by  the  barbarians  \ 

Meanwhile  Hannibal  did  not  loiter.    With  the  morning  Second 
light  he  again  began   the  assault.     But  such  was  the  fighting, 
stubbornness  of  the  defence  that  he  had  to  do  the  like^ 
day  after  day,  for  seven  other  successive  mornings.     Por  AUeged 
nine  days  in  the  whole,  all  day  and  every  day,  did  Selinous,  r^gigunoe. 
so  we  are  told,  bear  up  against  the  ever^renewed  attacks  of 
her  besiegers.     On  the  pcurt  of  those  besiegers,  the  first  act 
of  the  second  day  was  to  open  a  path  for  storming  parties 
by  clearing  away  the  ruins  from  the  breach.    We  would 
gladly  give  sometiiing  to  know  at  what  point  of  the  wall  of 
central  Selinous  that  breach  was  made.     Then  Hannibal 
brought  up  his  forces  by  relays,  fresh  men  relieving  the 
wearied,  while  the  Selinuntines,  with  their  smaller  numbers, 
had  no  such  meant  of  dividing  the  work.    It  seems  hardly 
within  the  bounds  of  belief  that  such  a  struggle  as  this  could 
go  on  for  so  many  days,  stopping,  we  must  suppose,  every 
night,  and  beginning  again  the  next  morning.     The  num- 
ber of  days  must  surely  be  exaggerated;  or  a  shorter  time 
than  the  story  seems  to  imply  must  be  given  to  the  fighting 
at  the  breach,  and  a  Icmger  to  the  fighting  that  followed 
within  the  town.     The  example  of  Carthage  hersdf,  when 
the  Roman  had  made  his  way  within  her  gates,  shows  how 
long  fighting  of  this  last  kind  can  be  kept  up  ^.    We  are 
told  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  the  Selinuntines 
were  to  some  extent  beaten  back.    But  they  were  not  dis- 

Diod.  xiii.  56 ;   /uydktpf  wotoC/itPOt,  wapaaxtv^   ^XP^i^t   ^oid^ovrws 
wokiopMrf0^<r€0$<u  rij/r  irSXiv,  dAX*  o^k  iycipwcur$^i<T€<r$at, 
^  AppUn,  Pimicft,  130. 
VOL.  lU.  H  h 
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CHAP.  IX.  lodged  j  the  struggle  went  on,  and  the  besiegers  came  in 
for  their  share  of  loss  and  suffering  as  well  as  the  besi^;ed. 
So  the  strife  went  on^  day  after  day;  the  Carthaginians 
oould  ever  bring  up  new  troops^  while  the  Selinuntines  had 

The  last     no  helpers  to  fall  back  on  ^ ;  the  last  stage  and  the  hardest 

tlfty. 

fighting  of  all  were  yet  to  come. 
The  Ibe.  That  stcmest  work  of  all  came  at  the  moment^  on  what- 
thetoJni.'^  ever  day  of  the  siege  it  was,  when  the  Iberian  mercenaries^ 
who  stand  out  foremodi  at  this  stage,  as  the  Campanians 
stood  out  at  the  beginnings  made  their  way  into  the  town 
through  the  breach.  Now  the  enemy  was  in  the  city^  the 
Fighting  in  defence  of  the  walls  ceased^.  Those  who  had  been  stationed 
'  on  them  left  their  posts^  and  gathered  themselves  wherever 
the  narrow,  and  most  likely  crooked,  streets  of  Selinous 
gave  an  opportunity  for  street -fighting.  These  streets 
were  surely  in  some  other  quarter  than  those  comparatively 
wide  roads,  with  the  native  rock  for  pavement,  which  have 
been  lately  brought  to  light  on  the  Selinuntine  akropolis. 
Barricades  were  thrown  across  the  streets  at  fitting  points, 
and  the  defence  went  on  behind  them  ^.  The  women  and 
children  climbed  the  houses,  and  hurled  down  stones  and 
tiles  from  the  roofs.  For  a  long  time  the  Punic  army 
struggled  on  at  a  g^reat  disadvantage.  No  military  array 
could  be  kept  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  no  fighting  on 
equal  terms  could  be  kept  up  amid  the  showers  of  missiles 
which  were  ever  falling  from  above.  The  advancing  army 
of  Carthage  in  the  streets  of  Selinous  was  in  nearly  the 
same  case  as  the  retreating  army  of  Athens  had  been  on  its 
march  towards  the  Akraian  cliff.  At  last,  towards  evening 
^-a  phrase  which  may  perhaps  make  us  doubt  as  to  the 

^  Diod.  xiii.  56 ;  rots  /Akv  Kapxfjiwtois  rcoXcTr  SuZ4xoirro  rilv  fidxi^t  "^^^ 
tk  XtXiroinrriou  M^r  ^v  t6  fiorjOijaw, 

*  lb. ;  iMiTflt  rd  ittwTWK^s  lUpot  rw  rtlxovt  dFO/S^rroir  rwr  'Ifi^pcn^ . ,  ,  ol 
^€Xiyo6m<H  .  .  .  rd  rtixfl  dvoAiv^rcr. 

'  lb. ;  imrd  tcU  icfioKSis  rw  ciwm  r&nw  i0puoi  awicrwrto,  icai  ras  hM% 
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nine  days'  resistance — ^ihe  supply  of  missiles  from  the  roofs  chap.  ix. 
failed.    A  new  and  fresh  Punic  force,  brought  up  to  relieve 
those  who  were  worn  out  in  the  terrible  struggle,  at  last 
succeeded  in  driving  the  Selinuntines  from  the  narrow 
streets.     One  last  stand  was  made  in  the  agora^  somewhere  Lasi  etand 
doubtless  within  the  wall  of  the  outer  town  on  the  northern  ^agora, 
part  of  the  central  hill.    There  the  remaining  fighting  men 
of  Selinous  gathered  only  to  be  slaughtered  to  a  man ;  for 
the  orders  of  Hannibal  were  to  give  no  quarter  *.    Resist- 
ance was  now  over ;  the  wrongs  of  Segesta  were  avenged. 
Selinous,  or  so  ihuch  as  was  left  of  her,  was  in  the  hands  Taking  of 
of  the  Punic  allies  of  the  Elymian. 

All  the  horrors  of  barbarian  conquest  were  now  let  loose 
upon  the  unhappy  people  of  Selinous.      Their  fate  is  de« 
scribed  in  full.     Th^  story  is  the  same  in  all  such  cases;  First  Sike- 
that  the  details  of  suffering  are  dwelled  on  in  this  case  with  taken  by 
special  minuteness  marks  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  ^>»''^'^'*°*- 
time  that  any  Greek  city  of  Sicily  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  barbarians.  To  be  stormed  and  sacked  by  Africans 
and  Spaniards  was  a  new  experience.     The  Greek,  in  his 
worst  moments,  had  never  shown  that  delight  in  mere 
slaughter,  and  not  only  in  slaughter  but  in  mutilation, 
which  was  characteristic  of  many  of  the  races  which  had 
been  brought  together  by  Carthaginian  pay.     We  here  see 
the  worst  side  of  the  Phoenician  character.     While  reading 
the  story  of  the  sack  of  Selinous,  it  seems  strange  and  re- 
pulsive to  think  that  the  doer  of  all  this  was  not  an 
Asiatic  despot,  but  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  commonwealth 
whose  political  system  stood  on  a  level  with  the  best  devised 
constitutions  of  Greece  and  Italy.     In  war,  at  this  stage, 
the  Carthaginians  were  still  barbarians  in  every  sense.   We  Warfare  of 
can  hardly  judge  of  the  elder  Hannibal  as  a  general.     The 

*  Diod.  xiii.  57  ;  ei  8J,  tcmV  tlnjfi€pims  iwjfp/Uroif  a^rruv  vaptxtXtvorro' 
th  8^  ri^  &yopA»^  awlpafiSwrofi^  rear  JUXivovrrio^,  odroi  /ilr  ivmvOa  imx^ 

H  h  2 
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CHAP.  iz.  kind  of  war&re  which  he  practised  allowed  of  no  great 
displays  of  skill  in  the  field;  but  the  efficiency  of  his  war- 
like engines  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  warfare  of  his 
greater  namesake^  so  mighty  in  battle,  so  weak  in  the 
leagi^r.     Yet  in  our  present  Hannibal  we  seem  to   see 

effect  of  something  of  the  barbarian's  trust  in  mere  numbers.  Here 
indeed  it  was  not  wholly  out  of  place ;  in  such  a  warfare  as 
the  siege  of  Selinous  numbers  must  prerail  in  the  end. 
Even  where  the  question  of  nimibers  did  not  come  in,  a 
Carthaginian  general  had  no  call  to  be  chary  of  the  blood 
of  subjects  and  hirelings  in  the  way  in* which  political 
reasons  alone  made  a  Greek  general  chary  of  the  blood  of 
ditizens  and  allies.  But  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
Selinous  it  was  simply  a  question  of  numbers.  The  com- 
mander who  can  always  bring  up  fresh  fighting  men  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  who  are  killed  or  wearied  out  must  at 
last  gain  his  point  over  those  who  have  no  such  reserve  to 
draw  on.  Hannibal  won  the  day  at  Selinous  as  Xerxes 
had  won  the  day  at  Therm<^ylai;  how  be  might  have 
fared  against  the  forces  of  Selinous  and  her  allies  in  such 
a  fight  as  that  in  which  Oel&n  overcame  his  grand&ther 
we  can  only  guess.  But  there  is  at  least  nothing  to  show 
that,  as  the  commander  of  an  army  made  up  of  various 
nations  and  various  arms,  he  had  reached  to  any  measure 
of  that  wonderful  power  by  which  the  later  Hannibal 
knew  how  to  use  every  element  in  such  a  mingled  force  to 
its  special  end. 

sianghter       To  the  might  of  numbers  then  Selinous  at  last  yielded. 

nuntfnea.*'  Once  within  the  city,  the  barbarians  of  Africa  and  Spain 
had  full  licence  to  glut  their  savage  instincts  at  the 
cost  of  the  conquered.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
men^  women,  and  children  was  no  more  than  could  have 
taken  place  if  Selinous  had  been  stormed  by  a  Roman  army. 
But  as  no  Greek,  so  no  Roman^  and,  we  may  suspect,  no 
Campanian,  soldiers  would  have  gone  about  adorned  with 
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wreaths  of  the  hands  of  the  slaughtered^  or  even  with  heads  chap.  ix. 
carried  in  triumph  on  the  points  of  their  spears  ^     The  Mntil»tion. 
slaughter   of  one  dass  of  victims  onlj  was  forbidden. 
Hannibal  granted  their  lives  to  the  women  who  fled  with  The  women 
their  children  to  the  temples.     They  would  most  easily  flee  temples 
to  the  temples  on  the  akropolis ;  yet  some  may  have  made  ^^^ 
their  way  to  those  on  the  eastern  hill.     Bat  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  the  motive  for  this  exception  was  neither 
mercy  nor  reverence  for  the  gods.     The  Punic  conmiander 
thought  perhaps  of  the  desperate  resolution  which  was 
sometimes  shown  by  both  men  and  women  of  his  own 
people  and  which  was  presently  to  find  an  Hellenic  counter- 
part in  the  temples  of  captured  Akragas.     He  feared  lest  Hanniura 
the  suppliants  should  set  fire  to  the  temples  over  their 
own  heads^  and  so  lessen  the  amount  of  booty  which  he 
looked  for  from  the  plunder  of  the  holy  places^.     And 
after  all^  the  safety  for  their  lives  guaranteed  to  these 
women  did  not  exempt  them  from  outrage  and  slavery.    A 
harrowing  picture  is  drawn^  which  can  hardly  be  more 
harrowing  than  the  truth^  of  the  wretchedness  which  came 
on  women  used^  as  many  in  Selinous  must  have  been^  to 
every  comfort  and  luxury  that  Greek  life  supplied,  when 
they  were  suddenly  brought  down  to  slavery  in  a  strange 
land^  and  doomed,  while  yet  in  their  own  city,  to  endure 
the  extreme  of  insult  in  their  own  persons  and  to  see 
the  like  wrongs  endured  by  their  maiden  daughters.     It 
is  not  clear  whether  these  women  and  children  made  up 
the  whole  of  those  who  were  taken  alive,  or  whether, 
after  a  while,  the  lust  of  blood  was  quenched,  and  a 

^  Diod.  xiii.  57 ;  ^tcpcanjpiaior  5i  leai.  robs  vt/epcits  ttardL  rd  warpfcv  iOos, 
ical  Tivh  iilv  x^^P^  60p6as  w^pii^tpw  rois  citiuxai,  rarh  8i  xc^xiAib  M  twp 
yii<rSnf  itdX  rww  aavwivif  iwaitflpavrti  d^tpor.    See  Grote,  x.  563. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  57;  tovto  5*  fwpa^oif  oit  to^  dxAj/povrros  IXcoiWcy,  &XK* 
fiXafiovfUvoi  ixiiwrt  r^  aamjpiay  at  TvroTiccs  ivoyrov<r€Uf  KorauetsSffwri  robs 
vaobs  teal  ft^  dinnf$&<n  ouA^^itt  r^v  h  a^otV  Ka$ttp»fUyfir  iroXvr^Xciar.  See 
yoL  ii  p.  408. 
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cBAP.  IX.  remnant  was  spared  to  be  led  into  captiyity.     The  figures^ 

Th®  however  got  at,  give  six  thousand  as  the  number  of  the 

slaughtered^  while  the  number  of  captives  exceeded  five 

thousand*     Two  thousand  six  hundred  had  the  good  luck 

to  make  their  way  out  of  captured  Selinous^  and  to  find 

a  city  of  refuge  at  Akragas^.    We  have   no  means  of 

correcting  the  arithmetic  of  our  one  narrative;   but  the 

aggregate  of  the  numbers  seems  strangely  small  for  the 

whole  population  of  Selinous,  bond  and  free.   The  desertion 

of  slaves  was  common  enough,  as  it  was  natural  enough ; 

but  we  have  heard  nothing  of  it  in  this  ease.     And  in  the 

hour  of  massacre,  Iberians  and  Africans^  thirsting  for  bloody 

were  not  likely  to  stop  to  draw  distinctions  between  the  slave 

and  his  master. 

Sympftihy        In  the  midst  of  the  description  of  all  these  horrors,  we 

Grcekf  in    ^^e  struck  with  the  remark  of  our  guide  that  the  wrongs  of 

the  Punic   ^j^^  people  of  Selinous  awoke  a  feeling  of  pity  in  the  hearts 

of  the  Greeks  who  were  serving  on  the  side  of  Carthage  ^. 

It  is  only  from  this  casual  notice  that  we  learn  that  any  of 

the  Hellenic  name  had  sold  themselves  to  such  treason 

against  all  Hellenic  fellowship.     The  notice  stands  quite 

by  itself,  and  we  are  not  told  whether  any  practical  results 

came  of  their  sympathy.     We  do  not  hear,  for  instance, 

whether  the  Selinuntines  who  escaped  were  at  all  helped 

Reception  by  the  connivance  of  their  repentant  brethren.     At  any 

tiveslt       ^^  those  of  them  who  escaped  to  Akragas  found  the 

AkrayM.     j^ost  friendly  reception  there.    The  Akragantines,  by  their 

strange  delay  in  sending  help  at  such  a  moment,  had  been 

in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Selinous. 

They  now  did  what  little  they  could  to  make  up  for  their 

fault.     The  Selinuntine  refugees  received  an  allowance  of 

com  from  the  public  treasury  of  Akragas,  and  the  men  them- 

'  Diod.  ziii.  58. 

*  lb. ;  0€wpoMrrts  t^k  tov  fiiov  iitrafioK^  ol  rots  Kapxrfiwioii  "EWrpfis 
aviuMxovvrtt  iikiow  r^v  rwv  <UXi7/)otWc0r  Tvxiyy.    That  is  all. 
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selves  were  parted  out  among  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  chap.  ix. 
And  every  man  was  zealous  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  the 
guests  that  were  quartered  upon  him  ^. 

While  Hannibal  and  his  destroying  army  were  revelling  March  of 
in  the  overthrow  of  Selinous  and  the  slaughter  and  bondage  cnLiw™" 


of  its  people,  while  the  remnant  of  that  people  was  enjoying  E^**®!. 
the  hospitality  of  Akragantine  hosts  instead  of  returning 
thanks  for  the  help  of  Akragantine  comrades^  the  promised 
succours  from  Syracuse  were  at  last  on  their  march.    Three 
thousand  picked  men  were  sent  to  the  help  of  Selinous 
under  the  command  of  Diokles,  demagogue  and  lawgiver  ^. 
And  when  they  once  set  out,  they  did  not  linger  ^.     When  They  hear 
they  reached  Akragas,  they  heard  that  Selinous  was  already  Akragas.* 
in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.     The  blow  then  had  fallen; 
nothing  could  be  done  to  ward  it  off ;   the  only  hope  was 
that  something  might  be  done  to  lighten  its  bitterness.     It 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  thought  of  military 
action  against  the  victorious  Carthaginians;  but  something, 
it  was  hoped,  might  be  gained  by  diplomacy.     Syracuse  Negotia- 
was  still  nominally  at  peace  with  Carthage,  and  a  Syracusan  Hannibal'; 
embassy  was  sent  from  Akragas  to  Hannibal,  praying  him 
to  put  his  captives  to  ransom,  and  to  spare  the  temples  of 
the  gods  *.     The  answer  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Punic 
commander  is  in  any  case  characteristic,  and  it  may  be 
genuine.     The  people  of  Selinous  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  their  freedom;  they  must  therefore  have  a  taste  of 
slavery.   As  for  the  gods,  they  had  gone  away  from  Selinous 
in  displeasure  against  its  inhabitants^.     The  diplomacy  of 

*  Diod.  xiiL  58  ;  irpodi'fiow  ov<n  xop^^ty  tA  wpvs  t6  (Jk  imatra. 

*  lb.  59.    His  name  comes  in  quite  oasoally  at  the  end.    We  mast  not 
forget  his  death  in  a  33  and  35. 

»  lb. ;  irpoawtffToXfUvoi  xar^  <nrov«J>y  M  Tijv  fio^uety. 

♦  lb. ;  wapcutaJio^tf  rdv  *kyvlfiay  rovt  t€  alxfuiJ^'irrovs  ^voKvrpwffcu  ical 
rav  $*Sti^  rodf  vaoh%  iSffcu. 

•  lb. ;  robs  iikp  ^Xtyovyrtovi  fi^  ^afiirovs  Ttjpea^  t^  IktvO^piav  vupcy 
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CHAP.  iz.   Syracose  thus  did  bat  little  for  the  captives  and  refugees 
of  SelinoQs.    But  Hannibal,  in  whom  the  family  feeling 
was  so  strong,  was  also  capable  of  being  moved  by  private 
his  treat-    friendship.     Empedidn,  the  friend  of  Carthage^  most  likely 
Empedi^ii.  ^^  personal  friend  of  Giskdn  when  he  lived  at  Selinous^ 
was  among  the  refugees  at  Akragas.     He  was  sent  to 
Hannibal  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  who  had  escaped, 
and  he  was  favourably  received.     His  own  property  was 
given  back  to  him;  such  of  his  kinsfolk  as  were  among  the 
captives  were  set  free^.    And  some  measure  of  scornful 
mercy  was  meted  out  to  the  whole  body  of  the  refugees. 
The  refa-    They  were  allowed  to  come  back  to  their  town,  and  to  till 
fiTabjeeu  ^^s  lands.     But  Selinous  was  wiped  out  of  the  roll  of 
^^^^'       Hellenic  cities.    It  ceased  to  be  even  a  dependait  common- 
wealth.    The  remnant  of  its  citizens  who  were  allowed  to 
dwell  in  it  were  to  hold  its  soil  simply  as  subjects  and 
tributaries  of  Carthage^.    No  Sikeliot  city  had  ever  before 
been  brought  to  submit  to  such  a  fate.    But  the  doom  of 
Selinous  was  only  the  b^inning  of  sorrows.     The  historian 
now,  for  the  first  time  but  not  for  the  last,  makes  use  of  a 
mournful  formula.     "  Thus  was  a  city  destroyed  which  had 
628-409.     stood  two  hundred  and  forty-two  years  from  its  founda- 
Newness     tion^.^'    The  exact  date  may  be  doubted;    but  in  any 
'  case  we  are  startled  at  the  shortness  of  the  time  during 
which  Selinous  had  been  in  being.     We  feel  that  in  Sicily 
we  are  in  a  colonial  world,  where  things  are  newer  and 
less  abiding  than  they  are  in  lands  of  older  birth.     Two 
hundred  and  forty-two  years  seems  but  a  short  life  when 

T^  9ovktlas  X'fi}p«r$€U'  robs  8^  0€ovs  iicrbs  Xfktvcdvros  0fxc<rtei,  wpoffte^f/forras 
rots  kvoucovair, 

&  On  Empedidiiy  tee  abore,  p.  450. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  59 ;  rois  iMin<^vy6<n  ZtXumvWoct  (9me§w  k^owrlw  r^  w6Xtw 
oIkw  Kol  r^  X^P^  y*^^*"^t  rcXovrrat  ^pw  rots  EafX'l^^'^^ 

*  lb. ;  aihff  itlv  oSv  4  v^t  dird  r^  icrig^ft  oUn^laa  XP^f^m^  Mtv  StOMOffUn^ 
r^ffOfAmoirm  ^,  MX«.  See  o.  63.  The  number,  aooocding  to  the  reckon- 
ing of  Thaoydides,  vi.  4.  2,  would  rather  be  aboat  two  hundred  and 
twenty. 
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set  against  the  long  agee  of  Ogjgian  Athens  or  Ogygian  chap.  n. 
Thebes. 

Hannibal  had  now  done  the  work  which  Carthage  had  Public 
laid  upon  him.    He  had  been  sent  to  defend  Segesta  against  Humibftl 
the  aggressions  of  Selinous,  and  of  aggressions  on  the  part  ^^°®  > 
of  Selinons  there  was  no  longer  any  fear.     He  might  take 
his  host  back  to  Carthage  without  any  danger  of  crucifixion 
or  banishment.      But,  if  he  had  done  the  work  which 
Carthage  had  laid  upon  him,  he  had  not  done  the  work 
which  he  had  laid  upon  himself.     It  is  not  clear  that  he 
had  any  commission  from  the  Senate  and  People  of  Carthag^e 
to  wage  war  against  any  city  except  Selinous.     But  hehbpenonal 
would  have  said  that  he  had  a  commission  from  the  ghost  ^gi^^^ 
of  his  grand&ther  and  from  the  gods  of  Carthage  to  wage  Himera. 
war  upon  Himera.     The  diiFerence  in  his  position  towards 
the  two  cities  must  be  well  grasped  in  order  to  understand 
what  he  reaUy  did  at  Selinous.     "  Having/^  says  our  narra- 
tive,  *^  pulled  down  the  walls  of  Selinous,  he  set  forth  with 
his  whole  force  for  Himera,  being  eager  above  all  things  to 
rase  that  city  to  the  ground  ^.^'    He  had  work  to  do  at 
Hunera  which  he  had  not  to  do  at  Selinous.    At  Selinous 
he  was  simply  the  general  of  Carthage,  sent  to  do  the  work 
of  Carthage,  a  work  which  undoubtedly  was  largely  a  work 
of  destruction.     At  Himera  he  was  beyond  all  this  the 
grandson  of  the  slain  Hamilkar,  coming  with  the  stem  and 
sacred  mission  of  the  avenger.     Towards  Selinous  then  and 
its  buildings  he  stood  in  a  wholly  different  position  from 
that  in  which  he  stood  towards  Himera.     At  Selinous  he 
had  no  temptation  to  destroy  anything  more  than  was 
needed  for  his  military  purposes.    Those  were  fully  satisfied 
by  doing  what  he  certainly  did.     He  destroyed,  at  least  in 

*  IMod.  ziii.  59;  6  h\  *Aviftfias,  wtpitkitw  rd  rWxiy  t^  ScAii^ovFrot, 
Mifv(€  /ut6,  wiarjs  rijs  hw&iuvt  M  ri^  IfUpta^,  i'n$vft&y  itAkurra  rw&rtp^ 
tcarafficd^ai  r^  w6kir. 
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CHAP.  IX.  the  military  langnage  of  the  seventeenth  century  he  flighted^ 
JliajJe^  the  walls  of  the  Selinuntine  akropolis  and  of  the  SeUnun- 
tine  city.  He  slighted  them,  but  he  assuredly  did  not 
grub  up  their  foundations.  Nor  did  he,  beyond  this 
necessary  operation  of  war,  work  any  further  destruction 
on  the  city  of  Selinous  or  its  holy  places.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  he  did  work  such  destruction  at  Himera. 
No  motiye  There  so  to  do  was  pcurt  of  his  special  mission.  To  bum 
tirnat  ^T^^  ^  1*00^  up  walls^  temples,  houses,  was  at  Himera  a 
s^lmouf.  great  act  of  symbolic  vengeance ;  no  such  ceremonial  de- 
struction was  called  for  at  Selinous.  Where  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Selinuntines  were  to  be  allowed  to  dwell  as 
subjects  of  Carthage,  there  was  every  reason  for  breaking 
down  walls;  there  was  none  for  destroying  temples  or 
houses.  We  have  seen  that,  in  a  kind  of  bravado,  he  as- 
serted a  right  to  destroy  the  temples  of  Selinous;  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  to  think  that  he  carried  out 
that  right  ^.  The  destruction  of  temples  is  nowhere  as- 
serted in  the  narrative;  it  is  implicitly  denied  when  his 
slighting  of  the  walls  is  so  emphatically  recorded.  And 
the  destruction  of  the  Selinuntine  temples  would  have 
delayed  him  on  his  path  towards  the  vengeance  which  he 
longed  for  at  Himera. 

In  truth  it  only  needs  a  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Selinous 
fully  to  understand  that  it  was  not  by  the  Punic  crow-bar 
that  the  Pillars  of  the  Oiants  were  overthrown.  It  would 
indeed  have  needed  giants  to  overthrow  them;  for  every-day 
mortals  such  a  task  would  have  been  too  long  and  wearing 
to  undertake,  unless  at  the  bidding  of  some  special  call  of 
duty.  Such  a  call  Hannibal  did  feel  at  Himera;  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  feel  it  at  Selinous.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  made  any  distinctions^ 
that,  while  sparing  the  rest,  he  overthrew  the  g^reat  un- 
finished temple  on  the  eastern  hill,  most  likely  that  of 

*  See  above,  p.  471. 
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Olympian  Zeus  \     And  there  is  distinct  evidence  tliat  some  chap.  ix. 
at  least  of  the  temples  were  standing  ages  after  the  times 
with  which  we  are  dealing.      In   short   we  may  fairly 
acquit  Hannibal  of  destroying  anything  at  Selinous  for 
the  mere  sake  of  destruction.     But  a  question  presents  Did  Han- 
itself  whether  in  one  part  of  the  city  his  approach  did  not  ^y  on  the 
cause  a  good  deal  of  destruction,  though  not  of  the  solemn  ^jj^ 
and  symbolic  kind.     While  the  temples  on  the  eastern  hill 
and  the  akropolis  have  always  been  visible,  their  fallen 
columns  lying  plainly  above  ground,  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  buildings  lately  brought  to  light  on  the  sandy  hill  of 
the  propylaia.    The  covering  power  of  the  sand  must  be 
taken  into  account;  still  there  is  the  fact  that,  while  on  the 
eastern  hill  little  has  been  actually  destroyed,  though  every- 
thing has  been  overthrown,  on  the  western  hill  what  little 
is  left  is  standing.     Instead  of  whole  columns  lying  in 
fragments,  we  here  see  the  lower  courses  of  columns  and 
walls,  but  only  the  lower  courses,  standing  in  their  places. 
This  certainly  may  suggest  that  in  this  quarter,  where  the 
invading  army  was  most  likely  actually  encamped,  a  good 
deal  of  direct  destruction  was  wrought,  while  it  was  other- 
wise on  the  akropolis  and  the  eastern  hill.    The  .temples  The 
that  stood  there  assuredly  did  not  fall  beneath  the  hands  of  a^^oyed 
the  Punic  army,  but  beneath  the  mightier  powers  of  nature,  ^yj? 
The  way  in  which  most  of  the  columns  lie,  above  all  in  the  quake, 
oldest  temple  on  the  akropolis,  drum  by  drum  in  order,  each 
pillar  keeping  its  place,  like  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes 
lying  in  their  ranks  on  the  field  of  slaughter,  shows  how 
they  fell.    They  were  not  pulled  down  by  chains,  or  under- 
mined by  the   crow-bar,   or   beaten   down   by   battering 
engines.     They  could  have  fallen  only  by  some  sudden 
crash  which  brought  down  the  whole  mass  of  each  temple, 
the  whole  company  of  all  the  temples,  in  one  common  over- 
throw.     An  earthquake  alone  could   have   wrought  the 

'  Schubring,  Nachrichten,  43a.     Cf.  Holm,  G  S.  ii.  83. 
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CHAP.  UL  deBtmction ;  of  this  havoc  at  least  we  may  hold  Hannibal 
the  son  of  Oiskdn  hannless.  Bat  we  may  be  sore  that^ 
after  his  visits  the  helpless  tributaries  of  Carthage  who 
dwelled  at  Selinoos  had  no  wealth  or  strength  left  in  them 
Tbe  grest  to  finish  Or  to  repair  the  works  of  happier  days.  If  neither 
nuuned  Greek  Akragas  nor  Roman  Agrigentom,  though  it  again 
unfinidied.  became  a  considerable  city,  ever  found  means  to  finish  its 
Olympieion  after  the  Punic  visitation  ^,  still  less  could  un- 
walled  and  tributary  SeUnous.  The  columns  which  were 
unfluted  never  received  their  last  finish ;  the  limner^s  hand 
never  added  the  bright  lines  which  the  Greek  loved ;  no 
sculptured  forms  of  gods  and  heroes  filled  the  metopes  of 
the  latest  of  Selinuntine  temples  to  point  a  contrast  to  the 
rude  art  of  its  earliest  neighbour.  So  little  is  known  of 
the  later  fates  of  Selinous  that  it  is  vain  to  guess  at  the 
date  of  the  great  overthrow.  We  can  only  say  that  at 
Himera  Hannibal  was  the  destroyer ;  at  Selinous  a  devout 
Greek  would  have  said  that  the  destruction  was  the  work 
of  Posdddn. 

§  8.  The  Deitmction  of  Himera, 
B.C.  409. 

March  of  Thb  work  of  Hannibal  was  done  as  regarded  Selinous. 
to  Hhnera.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  forth  wifch  all  his  host  on  the  special  errand 
The  Syra-  to  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  specially  called.  It  is 
Bi^nV*^  to  be  noticed  that  our  single  narrative  assumes,  as  it  was 
J*^^'^*'  ■  likely  to  assume,  the  story  which  we  read  long  ago  as  the 


Syracusan  version  of  the  earlier  fight  of  Himera*.  It 
knows  nothing  of  the  tale  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Hamilkar 
which  Herodotus  handed  down  from  Carthaginian  sources. 
The  defeat,  the  slaughter,  the  captivity,  of  the  Punic  host 
are  set  forth  as  motives  for  vengeance,  and  Hiunilkar  is 
spoken  of  as  slain,  not  by  his  own  act,  but  by  the  act,  not 

»  Divd.  jdii  8a.  •  See  voL  ii.  pp.  194,  518. 
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necessarily  by  the  hand,  of  Oeldn '.   Yet  it  would  not  seem  ohap.  ul. 
that  the  more  striking  version  of  the  tale  is  thereby  shut  Tet  the 
out.     The  defeat,  the  slaughter^  the  captivity^  of  the  host  ginian  ver- 
in  general  is  the  same  in  either  case,  and,  if  Hamilkar^^^y 
threw  himself  into  the  fire,  it  was  so  far  6el6n's  act  that  it  "hut  out. 
was  the  result  of  Gel6n's  victory.    And  the  special  way,  the 
solemn  sacrificial  act,  by  which  Hannibal  sought  to  appease 
the  shade  of  his  grandfather  seems  to  fit  in  better  with  the 
belief  that  the  death  of  Hamilkar  was  no  mere  chance  of 
the  battle,  but  itself  a  solemn  sacrificial  act.     The  work  Haimibal*s 
that  his  grandson  had  to  do  at  Selinous  was  a  stem  one.  yengeanoe 
It  was  to  carry  out  a  ruthless  law  of  war  by  the  hands  of  ^^J^ 
men  who  knew  not  what  mercy  was.     But  it  was  no  more. 
The  work  that  he  had  to  do  at  Himera  was  more  stem, 
more  fearful,  but  at  the  same  time  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  more  solenm,  more  lofty.     He  came  on  the  sacred 
errand  of  the  avenger ;  he  came  to  exact  a  mighty  wergeld 
of  blood  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  fore&tther,  and  to 
appease  his  ghost  by  an  offering  such  as  the  gods  and 
ghosts  of  Canaan  loved. 

Of  the  march  from  Selinous  to  Himera  we  have  no  Line  of 
details.  The  road,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  which  the  maroh. 
Punic  army  had  to  make  its  way  was  the  same  by  which, 
in  the  earlier  war,  Selinous  had  sent  her  horsemen  to  give 
help  to  the  Punic  cause  ^.  It  would  seem  to  lie  through  a 
territory  mainly  Sikan ;  the  most  direct  course  would  be 
between  the  towns  of  Entella  and  Skartheia  ^.  The  feeling 
of  the  Sikan  inhabitants  may  really  have  been  on  the 
side  of  Carthage.  They  had  felt  the  presence  of  Greek 
enemies;  they  had  not  as  yet  felt  the  yoke  of  Carthaginian 

^  Diod.  xiii.  62 ;  rdr  r6wo¥  Iv  f  irpWtpw  *Afjtt\Kas  6  wiwtn  aiftov  bir6 
TiKwfos  diq[ip4$fj.  This  is  not  literally  true  according  to  either  version.  In 
c  59  he  says  only,  /caT€urrpanfyti$th  hir6  Tikwros  iyjfpi$rf,  which  might 
seem  to  imply  the  story  of  the  Selinuntinej. 

*  See  vol.  ii»  pp.  187,  196.  '  See  voL  i.  p.  lai. 
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CHAP,  IX.   masters.     Or  it  may  be  that  Hamilkar  found  it  expedient 

He  is         to  press  the  native  races  of  the  island  into  his  service.    We 

slkuiB  And  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  Sikel  and  Sikan  reinforcements.   If  the  former 

Sikelf.        jy.g  authentic,  they  must  have  come  of  their  own  free  will ; 

Sikans  may  have  found  it  either  necessary  or  expedient  to 

join  the  banners  of  the  conqueror  who  was  passing  through 

the  special  Sikania.     By  one  means  or  the  other,  twenty 

thousand  men  of  the  ancient  races  of  Sicily  were  added  to 

Historic      the  Punic  host  *,    At  the  head,  it  would  seem,  of  his  whole 

the  siege     f orce  ^ — Scliuous  iu  its  defenceless  state  may  have  been 

of  Himera.  j^^|j  ^  ^^  ^^^  garrison — Hannibal  reached  the  Himeraian 

territory  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

The  second  Punic  siege  of  Himera  began.     As  a  siege, 

as  a  matter  of  local   interest  generally,  the  warfare  of 

Hannibal  against  the  Greek  city  stands  higher  than  the 

warfare  of  his  grandfather.     But  it  has  not  the  same  place 

in  the  histiOry  of  Greece  and  the  world. 

Topogra-         As  in  the  narrative  of  the  earlier  siege,  the  topography 

sieg^         IS  less  clear  than  we  could  wish.     But  several  things  lead 

Pointi  of    us  to  think  that  the  disposal  of  the  besieging  forces  must 
difference  ,  . 

from  the     have  been  different  under  Hannibal  from  what  it  had  been 

^fJ!!^^        under   Hamilkar.      We  must   remember    that   Hannibal 

No  Cartha-  brought  no  sca-forcc  against  Himera.    We  shall  see  that 

gman  sea-  ^^^  besiegers  and  those  who  came  to  their  relief  did  ^vhB,t 

they  pleased  in  the  way  of  ships  without  let  or  hindrance. 

MilJury     On  the  other  hand,  we  heard  nothing  of  military  engines 

engines.      .^  ^j^^  former  siege,  while  they  play  the  chief  part  in  the 

present  one.     The  language  too  of  our  one  informant  is 

singularly  different.     In  the  former  siege  we  heard  of  the 

sea-camp  of  Hamilkar,.  as  well  as  of  the  land-camp  with 

which  he  occupied  the  ground  to  the  west  of  the  city^, 

"surroand-  Now  wc  are  told  that  the  city  was  surrounded.     Hannibal 
cd." 

>  Diod.  xiiL  59;   wpoay€t^otAirMf  dKXw  vapd  re   SurfXcur  kqI   Ztmuw 
^9iiVfAv¥  CTfanonStr, 

'  lb. ;  fccrd  vAaris  rip  ^m^iifn,  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  18S. 
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placed  forty  thousand  men  on  some  heights  away  from  the  chap.  ix. 
city,  and  with  the  rest  he  surrounded  it^.     Strictly  sur-^*™P 
rounded  Himera  cannot  have  been ;    for  this  time  there  sontbern 
clearly  was  no  sea-camp^  as  there  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Hamilkar.    But  we  must  suppose  that  the  surrounding  now 
spoken   of  means  something  more  than  merely  a  camp 
on  the  western  hills.     One  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
heights  here  spoken  of  are  the  peaked  hill  to  the  south  and 
the  rocks  which  at  no  great  distance  rise  above  the  Himeras. 
These  form  part  of  the  same  mass  of  high  ground  as  the 
hills  of  the  city,  but  they  must  have  been  a  good  way  out- 
side its  walls.     And  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  it  was  The 
on  this  side  that  the  besieging  engines  were  brought  up.  brooght 
Their  attack  cannot  possibly  haVe  been  made  on  the  sea-  ^"^^  *^*» 
side.   Even  if  that  side  had  not  been  left  open,  as  it  clearly 
was,  the  height  of  the  ground  on  which  the  walls  stood,  so 
much  higher  than  at  Selinous,  would,  to  say  the  least,  have 
made  an  assault  of  that  kind  very  hard.     From  the  south 
the  engines  might  at  many  points  be  brought  up  to  attack 
the  walls  on  level  ground.     Still  the  story  is  not  without 
its  topographical  difficulties.    Had  we  the  text  of  Philistos, 
we  should  doubtless  understand  many  of  these  things  far 
more  clearly. 

The  overthrow  of  Selinous  and  the  purpose  of  Hanm'bal 
to  march  against  Himera  and  to  do  more  than  he  had  done 
at  Selinous  must  have  been  well  known  everywhere.     And 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  fate  of 
Selinous  to  act  vnth  greater  vigour  on  behalf  of  the  second 
city  which  he   threatened  with  destruction.      An   army  March 
charged  with  the  relief  of  Himera,  if  not  yet  at  her  gates,  aiijee  of 
was  at  least  on  the  march  to  save  her.     While  Hannibal  ^^^era ; 
was  marching  from  Selinous  to  Himera,  the  Syracusan  host  Diokifia. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  59 ;  rhrpaoi  fivpiAaiv  &no$€v  rrp  v^Xcotf;  lid  rofw  \6^¥ 
The  mention  of  the  Sikels  and  Sikans  follows. 
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CHAP.  IX.  which  Diokl^  had  led  forth  too  hAe,  was  making  its  way 
from  Akragas  to  the  same  point.  The  three  thousand  picked 
men  who  had  set  forth  from  Syracuse  were  now  raised  to  a 
force  of  five  thousand  by  the  accession  of  other  Greek  allies^ 
the  more  part  doubtless  being  sent  by  Akragas  ^.  For  once^ 
the  first  and  the  second  of  Sikeliot  cities  pulled  heartily 
together^  As  the  story  is  told  us^  it  would  seem  that 
Hannibal  was  beforehand  with  them^  and  that  they  found 
the  siege  actually  begun.  But  they  came  in  time  to  take 
Compar-  their  share  in  at  least  one  stag^  of  the  work.  And  their 
siegeB  of  presence  is  one  of  several  things  which  give  the  resistance 
^nous  ^f  Himera  another  character  from  that  of  Selinous.  At 
Himera.  Himera  there  is  something  more  than  the  hopeless  defoice^ 
first  of  the  wall  and  then  of  the  streets  of  the  town.  We 
hear  something  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  battle  outside 
the  walls.  And  we  come  across  a  strange  by-play  of 
rumours  and  accidents  which  leads  in  the  end  to  a  result 
wholly  unlike  that  of  the  siege  of  Selinous.  Himera,  as  a 
city,  fell  far  more  utterly  than  Selinous.  But^  while  the 
inhabitants  of  neither  city  were  wholly  rooted  out^  the  work 
of  slaughter  came  nearer  to  such  an  ending  at  Sdinous 
than  it  did  at  Himera. 

First  day;  The  siegc  now  began.  Hannibal's  general  method  of 
ginian  attack  was  essentially  the  same  at  Himera  as  it  had  been 
^  at  Selinous.   But  we  now  hear  of  some  engineering  devices 

of  which  nothing  was  said  in  the  earlier  siege.  The  assault 
began  most  likely^  as  we  have  said^  on  the  southern  or 
landward  side  of  the  city.  As  at  Selinous^  Hannibal  again 
brought  up  his  engines  to  play  upon  the  wall ;  he  again 
brought  up  his  multitudes  of  men  in  turn  to  wear  out  the 

^f^  ^^       smaller  numbers  of  the  defenders  \   But  at  Himera  he  used 

mines. 

*  Diod.  ziii.  59 ;   vaptyty^Btfaaw  aitrois  tls  t^  0ofi$tio»  m  7*  1^  'Airpd- 
yayrot  Jvpaicwinoi  icai  riPtf  rw  6XXm¥  <nf/ifi/&xm,   ol  virra  c2ff  rrrfa' 

'  The  fn/xo)^  come  in  0.  59  ;  bat  no  details  are  given. 
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mines,  of  which  we  heard  nothing  at  Selinous.     Most  ohap.ix. 
likely  the  already  tottering  walls  of  Selinous^  which  there 
had  been  no  time  to  repair,  conld  be  easily  breached  by 
simpler  means.      But  at   Himera  his  coming  had  been 
expected;   the  defences  were  therefore  doubtless  in  better 
order^  and  their  overthrow  needed  all  the  engineering  skill 
at  the  command  of  the  Punic  general.   But  more  than  this^ 
at  Selinous  the  attack,  carried  on  from  the  vaUey  against 
the  walls  of  the  akropolis^  was  made  by  means  of  moving 
towers  of  unusual  height.    In  such  a  case  the  mine  could 
hardly  be  available     But  at  Himera,  if  the  assault  was 
made  on  the  landward  side,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  find 
places  where  this  kind  of  attack  could  be  used.     The  mine 
was  dug ;  the  wall  was  meanwhile  kept  up  by  props  of 
timber;    the  timbers  were  fired,  and  a  larg^  piece  of  the 
wall  fell^.     Now  came  the  fiercest  fighting  of  all,  theUgbtin 
fighting  in  the  breach.     The  barbarians  pressed  on  eagerly 
to  make  their  way  into  the  town.     The  Greeks,  remember- 
ing all  that  Selinous  had  suffered  ^,  bore  up  against  them 
with  all  the  courage  of  despair.    By  a  mighty  effort  the  The  bai^ 
besiegers  were  driven  back,  and,  as  at  Selinous,  night  put  cbdyen  out 
an  end  to  the  first  day's  struggle,     Hannibal  called  off  his  ^J^® 
men,  and  left  Himera  for  that  night  an  unconquered  city  repaired, 
of  Hellas.     The  defenders  were  even  able  to  repair  a  large 
part  of  the  breach  which  had  been  made  in  their  walls  ^. 

The  passive  success  of   this  day's  resistance  was  not 
all.     It  would  seem  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  this  first  Arrival 
day's  fighting  that  the   Syracusans  and  other  allies  oE^^ij^ 
Himera  appeared  before  the  city  which  they  were  charged 
to  rescue  *.     They  were  able  to  make  their  way  into  the 

^  Diod.  ziii.  59 ;  Mtfpvrjt  8i  /tai  ri  f^Xlt  itoi  $^\ois  Mip€i!ity,  Stv  ifntpffff- 
$ivTw^  raxb  iroX^  lUpoi  rw  rtlx"^^^  imatv.    Like  William  at  Exeter. 
'  lb. ;  ^/3ov/«^wr  fo^  rcdrrii  vdBoxn  rots  XtXiyovrriois. 

*  lb. ;  raxi>  rd  fiipoi  rev  rtlxovs  dy^xM/uj<rcLy, 

*  In  Dioddros*  aooonnt  (c.  59)  tbey  seem  to  come  just  after  tbe  first 
day's  fighting  is  over.    The  next  chapter  (60)  begins ;  r^c  fikv  oiv^  nucrhs 

VOL.  in.  I  i 
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CHAP.  IX.  town ;   on  the  side  of  the  sea  and  of  the  river  there  conld 

Second  have  been  Kttle  to  hinder  them.  The  presence  of  these  new 
helpers  stirred  up  the  men  of  Himera  to  a  more  daring  blow 
on  the  second  daj^  the  like  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  thought  of  in  the  defence  of  Selinous  ^.  Himeraians 
and  allies  numbered  in  all  ten  thousand  Greek  fighting- 
men,  and  they  deemed  that,  with  such  a  force^  they  might 
well  go  forth  to  renew  the  exploit  of  Gel6n  and  Ther6n  *, 

sftUy  from  and  attack  the  besiegers  in  their  own  quarters.  The  at- 
tack, like  that  of  Gel6n  and  ThSr6n,  must  have  been  made 
on  the  Punic  camp  to  the  west  across  the  western  valley. 
The  fight  is  set  before  us  after  the  manner  of  a  battle 
before  Ilios.  Parents  and  children  and  kinsfolk  looked  out 
from  the  wall^  and  the  feeling  of  their  presence  stirred  up 
those  who  were  fighting  for  their  deUverance  to  greater 

FintGreek  efforts.  For  a  while  the  daring  sally  succeeded.  The  bar- 
barians were  taken  by  surprise;  they  had  never  dreamed 
that  the  men  whom  they  had  shut  up  fast  in  the  city  would 
come  forth  to  fight  against  them.  Attacked  all  of  a 
sudden,  they  &ncied  that  yet  another  force  had  come  to  the 
relief  of  Himera  ^.  Eighty  thousand  men  came  crowding 
together  to  one  spot  in  no  certain  order.  Suddenly  they 
found  themselves  face  to  &ce  with  a  better  disciplined 
force  of  ten  thousand,  men  knowing  their  own  purpose,  and 
kindled  by  all  the  strongest  motives  of  human  nature  to 
do  all  that  man  can  do  in  such  a  case  ^.     The  fight  soon 

dif>€\ofUnp  r^  iwl  r^  wktlon  ^Xorcuriar,  ^kwray  Ti)y  wo)uopiciav — that  ia, 
for  the  night  only. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  60;  Ifdo^c  fcj)  wtptopay  abrobs  avyictic\€i<rfjiivovs  dytvyws, 
ica$dv(p  rohi  ^iXxvowrlovs, 

»  See  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  60 ;  dirpoirBoicffran  i\  roii  woXt/doii  dmurr/jiTcarrtf,  tls  ^icwXtj^ir 
4jyaycy  robs  fitipfidpow,  voiii^ovras  fjicur  rohs  cvfifxdxovs  rots  iroXioptewfUvois, 
He  had  already  mentioned  that  the  newly  come  allies  joined  in  the  saUy, 
and,  if  he  merely  means  them,  yo/Ai(opras  is  an  odd  word. 

*  lb. ;  vokh  rats  rSkftais  iwtpixoyrts  /cai  roTs  c^x^</^^^  "^  ^^  iiiyitrrov, 
fuas  iXir/8of  th  aarniplaM  bwotcttfiivrp,  «t  rj}  fULxy  KpaHjatiav. 
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became  a  disorderly  flight  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians,  chap.  ix. 
They  strove  as  they  conid  to  make  their  way  to  the  camp 
of  their  comrades  who  were  posted  on  the  height  to  the 
south  ^ ;  the  Greeks  followed  them,  slaying  them  with  a 
great  slaughter  and  crying  each  man  to  his  comrade  to 
make  no  prisoners '.     But  in  the  pursuit  they  themselves 
became  disordered ;  Hannibal  then  gave  the  word  for  the 
reserved  force  encamped  to  the  south,  fresh  and  no  doubt 
stirred  up  by  the  slaughter  of  their  comrades  before  their 
eyes,  to  go  down  and  fall  upon  the  pursuers.     This  they 
did  with  fearful  effect.     A  second  fight  with  the  newTheGreelu 
enemies  followed,  in  which  the  more  part  of  the  Greeks  by  freeh 
were  put  to  flight.     A  body  of  three  thousand,  who  kept  ^*^"^' 
their  ground  to  the  last,  were  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man  K 

The  second  day  of  action  in  concert  with  the  newly-come 
allies  had  thus  done  less  for  the  deliverance  of  Himera  than 
the  first  day  of  unassisted  self-defence  on  the  part  of  the 
men  of  Himera  alone.     But  the  city  was  not  taken,  and, 
even  after  the  loss  in  the  sally,  it  was  still  capable  of 
vigorous  resistance.     But  all  was  spoiled  by  a  series  of 
rumours  and  misunderstandings.     At  the  very  moment,  it  Evening 
would  seem,  when  the  event  of  the  fighting  had  turned  ggoo^^ 
against  Himera,  a  powerful  force  came  to  her  help.    We  ^^^} 
must  remember  that,  while  Greek  Sicily  was  invaded  by  of  the 
barbarians,  Sikeliot  ships  and  Sikeliot  soldiers  were  still  fleet, 
serving  in  Greek  war&re  on  the  coast  of  Asia.    The  news 

^  Diod.  ziii.  60 ;  Mtrl  xSiTftqf  ^vy6rra»  irpds  robs  M  rSv  \6ipcjr  erpaTO- 
irtMoirras. 

*  lb.  ;  dAA^Aoiff  vapcufcXcvd/icyM  /irfiira  (orypciV.  Ab  usual,  Timaioe  gave 
the  moderate  figure  for  the  alain,  aix  thousand,  while  Ephoros  raised  it  to 
twenty  thousand. 

•  lb. ;  rpiax^o^  aOrSfv,  intwrr&mK  rijiy  r&r  Eapx'fl^'^*^^  9i^atur  fcai 
iroXAct  SpdaavTis,  £irarres  dyjfp4$riaay,  Frontinus,  who  oonfounds  Hannibal 
son  of  Giskdn  with  the  great  Hannibal,  hat  a  story  (iii.  10.  3)  how  he 
took  Himera  by  leaving  his  camp  for  the  besieged  to  take  {**  castra  sua  capi 
de  industria  passus  est "),  and  meanwhile  assaulting  the  city.  This  must 
be  some  confused  report  of  this  day^s  work. 

1  1  2 
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CHAP.  n.  of  tlie  overthrow  of  Sellnous  had  reached  her  sons  bo  far 
away^  and  hospitable  welcome  had  been  given  in  distant 
Their  r©-    cities  to  the  men  who  were  now  without  a  home^.     By 
Asia.         this  time  the  small  remnant  of  Selinons  and  the  greater 
contingent  of  Syracuse  had  been  called  back  to  the  more 
pressing  need  of  all  Hellenic  Sicily.     In  the  face  of  the 
common  danger  Syracuse  had  made  up  her  differences 
with  her  own  Chalkidian  neighbours  ^,  and  she  no  longer 
felt  called  upon  to  spend  her  strength  even  in  the  cause  of 
Corinth  against  Athens.     Orders  must  have  been  sent  on 
the  voyage,  telling  of  the  danger  of  Himera^  and  bidding 
the  ships  to  make  their  way  at  once  thither  instead  of 
going  home  to  Syracuse.     On  the  evening  therefore  of  the 
second  day  of  the  fighting,  just  as  the  Greeks  who  had 
sallied  were  discomfited  by  the  second  attack,  the  hopes  of 
the  defenders  of  Himera  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of 
twenty-five  friendly  ships  of  war  showing  themselves  be- 
fore the  city  *. 
The  Greeks      The  new  comers  had  full  command  of  the  sea.    Hannibal 
the  sea.      ^^  ^^  naval  force  before  Himera.     His  ships,  left  in  the 
docks  at  Motya,  could  do  nothing  against  this  new  enemy. 
False         His  Phoenician  craft  did  not  &il  him.     He  spread  abroad  a 
HMmibal's  ^'®  ^^^  *^®  whole  force  of  Syracuse  was  on  its  march  to 
plans;        Himera.     He  himself,  the  story  said,  was  about  to  seize 
design  on    the  opportunity,  to  put  the  ships  at  Motya  to  sea,  to  man 
^™*'°'®'    them  with  picked  crews,  and  to  sail  suddenly  against  Syra- 
cuse while  her  military  force  was  engaged  elsewhere  *.     All 

*  See  above,  pp.  439,  433.  '  See  above,  p.  464. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  61 ;  t^j  Mx*?'  raiJnyy  ijJiy  rikos  ix^v^V^t  ttariwKtwrap  irpds 
T^  'IfUpop  ifhrrt  wpbs  rats  tUoai  rpi^ptis  wipSi  rSnr  ZiircXionrwr.  He  goes 
on  to  explain  that  they  had  been  in  the  JEgeBan. 

*  Dioddros  (xiiL  61)  does  not  directly  say  that  Hannibal  spread  abroad 
this  report.  His  words  are  BitMrj  ii  icat  ^fof  rts  tcard  rijiy  it6\Av,  in 
XvpoMo^ffiot,  ic.T,\,  But  what  follows  shows  that  he  had  no  pnrpose  of  the 
kind,  while  the  belief  that  he  had  snoh  a  purpose  completely  served  his 
ends.  So  Holm  (6.  S.  il  83)  calls  it "  ein  Qerttoht,  das  Anhiinger  KarthagM 
ausgestrent  hatten.** 
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was  pure  fiction;   but  the  tale  perfectly  well  suited  the  cbap.  ix. 
purposes  of  Hannibal^  and  his  device  was  unhappily  suc- 
cessful in  dividing  the  forces  which  were  now  come  together 
for  the  defence  of  Himera. 

When   the  news  of   Hannibal's  supposed  design  was  Third  day. 
spread  abroad,  Diokles  and  the  captains  of  the  Syracusan 
triremes  became  uneasy  for  the  safety  of  their  own  city, 
Syracuse   had  already  undergone  a  serious  loss  in  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  of  her  picked  men  in  the  battle  before 
Himera  ^   If  Hannibal  were  to  sail  against  Syracuse  while 
she  was  thus  left  defenceless,  their  own  homes  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  ^.     This  naturally  seemed 
in  their  eyes  a  nearer  call  than  even  the  relief  of  Himera. 
They  determined  therefore  that  the  Syracusan  forces  byDioklds 
land  and  sea  should  be  withdrawn  from  Himera,  and  should  ^ptaii^ 
go  back  at  once  to  the  defence  of  Syracuse.    And  in  truth,  ^t«nmne 
not  only  from  a  Syracusan,  but  from  a  general  Sikeliot  point  Himera. 
of  view,  to  preserve  Syracuse  was  a  greater  object  than  to 
rescue  Himera.     To  the  Himeraians  Diokl^  and  the  naval 
officers  gave  this  counsel     Let  them  make  up  their  minds  The  people 
to  forsake  Himera ;  let  half  the  population  go  on  boai*d  ^  \^ 
the  Syracusan  ships,  which  would  engage  to  carry  them  ^"^®? 
safe  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Himeraian  territory  ^ ;  that  sea. 
is  doubtless  out  of  danger  of  Carthaginian  attacks.     The 
rest  were  to  keep  watch  till  the  ships  came  back  to  take 
them  away  also.     Though  they  were  anxious  to  sail  to 
Syracuse,  yet  it  is  plain  that  they  could,  in  any  case, 
allow  their  allies  so  much  time  as  this.      For  it  would 
naturally  take  longer  for  Hannibal  to  go  by  land  to  Motya, 
and,  when  there,  to  put  his  ships  to  sea  and  sail  for  Syra- 

'  Diod.  ziii.  6 1 ;  AioxKijs  6  r&y  h  *lfUp^  aTpomjy^s  owc^o^Acvo'c  rois 
vav&pxots,  K.rJK, 

*  lb. ;  tva  fi^  (TVftfi^  tear^  tepdros  d\&¥ai  r^  w6Xjw,  dwoKwktx&rmf  h  rf 
fidxv  T&y  Kparlarwy  dy9p&r, 

'  lb. ;  Toirrar  [rd;  rpiitptis]  tearcucofuw  airrohs,  fUxpif  ^  kitrbs  rrjs  *lfi€paias 
yirmmu  x^P^*    ^®  B^*^  "^  direcUy  that  they  went  further. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


The  first 
party 
carried  to 
Meesana. 


HaiW 
march  of 
Dioklds; 
he  leaves 
the  dead 
unbnried. 


cnse^  than  it  would  take  for  themsdves  to  reach  Syracuse 
from  Himera  even  after  this  delay.  Such  a  proposal  as 
this  was  naturally  not  pleasing  to  the  people  of  Himera. 
But  they  had,  as  they  thought^  no  choice^  and  they  bowed 
to  destiny^.  A  confused  crowd,  mainly  of  women  and 
children  ^,  got  on  board  the  ships,  and  were  carried  to  a 
place  of  safety  at  Messana.  Messana,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, distant  as  it  was,  was  the  nearest  purely  Greek 
city  to  Himera.  Sikel  Cephaloedium^  mingled  EalS  Akte^ 
might  not  be  looked  on  as  safe  against  either  force  or 
treachery. 

But  this  lengthened  voyage^  longer  than  the  words  of 
the  original  agreement  would  imply^  brought  destruction 
on  the  remnant  that  still  stayed  to  guard  Himera.  Some 
of  them^  along  with  some  of  the  women  and  children  whom 
the  triremes  could  not  hold^  made  their  escape  by  land 
under  the  protection  of  the  force  which  Diokl^  led  back  to 
Syracuse.  One  almost  wonders  that  they  had  time  to  join 
themselves  to  him.  For  he  started  in  haste^  in  such  haste 
as  to  forget  one  of  the  most  binding  duties  of  Greek 
religion.  With  less  excuse  than  Nikias  after  the  last  sea- 
fight^  he  left  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  slain  in  the 
battle  beneath  the  walls  without  funeral  rites  ^  Their 
bones  were  left  to  bleach,  and  the  neglect  of  Diokl^  was 
in  the  end  of  no  small  political  importance.  Whether 
Hannibal  would  have  granted  the  burial-truce^  which  be- 
tween Greek  and  Greek  was  never  denied,  we  cannot  say ; 
if  he  had  refused  it,  the  refusal  would  have  become  a  new 
count  in  the  charges  of  cruelty  and  impiety  against  the 
barbarian  invader.     As  it  was,  Diokl^s  &iled  to  discharge 

^  Diod.  xiii.  6i ;  rSfv  *lfitpaiwy  <rxfTXta{6mfF  fA^v  M  rdts  Xtyo/Uwoaf  oinc 
IX^i^M'  ^  t  wpA^€io»  irtpw, 

'  lb. ;  IvXi/povrro  lear^  awov^  dra^  Tvrouwr  re  Mai  «a/8«r,  lin  8i 
Mai  r&v  AkKwv  aw/idrwv.  The  other  bodies  are  not  very  clearly 
named. 

'  lb. ;  roin  vMO^irras  h  rp  MxP  /nsroXiir^.    Cf.  above,  p.  356. 
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this  paramount  duty;  and  the  sin  was  bis  and  hot  Han-  chap.  tx. 
nibal's. 

The  perfect  freedom  with  which  both  the  land  and  the  Th«  sea 
sea  force  sailed  and  marched  away  shows,  along  with*^*^* 
other  things^  how  far  the  Carthaginian  siege  of  Himera 
was  from  being  a  strict  blockade.    The  defenders  of  the 
town  hold  communication   with   the  ships^  part   of  the 
inhabitants  go  on  board  the  ships,  another  part  set  out  with 
the  Syracusan  land-force^  without  any  attempt  to  hinder 
them  on  the  part  of  the  Punic  army.   That  is  to  say,  while 
the  Carthaginians  made  their  attack  on  the  western  and 
southern  sides,  the  sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Himeras  were 
open  to  the  allies  of  the  besieged.    The  next  day^s  fight-  Fourth 
ingy  after  the  ships  had  sailed  and  Diokles  had  marched  ^^' 
away  with  his  army  and  the  accompanying  refugees,  is  continued 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  beginning  of  a  new  siege  ^.  Himera. 
Such  in  truth  each  day's  fighting  might  well  be  called. 
More  than  one  such  was  still  in  store  for  doomed  Himera. 
The  departure  of  the  ships  and  of  the  land-force  took  place 
on  one  day,  seemingly  towards  the  evening.    The  men  who 
were  left  in  Himera  did  one  more  whole  day's  fighting;  on 
the  third   day — the   fifth  day  from  the  beginning — ^ihe 
ships  came  within  sight  of  Himera  on  their  voyage  back 
from  Messana;  but  they  came  too  late  to  help;  they  came 
only  to  see  the  end. 

With  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the  departure  of  FifUiday; 
Diokles,  Hannibal  again  brought  up  his  forces,  and  the  day 
was  spent  in  attacks  which  the  defenders  of  Himera,  look- 
ing out  all  the  while  for  the  coming  of  the  ships,  suc- 
ceeded by  manful  efforts  in  beating  back.   The  last  morning 
came;  the  ships  had  passed  the  headland  of  Cephaloedium  the  ships 
and  were  actually  to  be  seen  in  the  distance,  when  the  final  ^  ^    * 
blow  fell.      Then  the  stoutest  warriors  in  the  camp  of 

^  Diod.  ziii.  63  ;  &fMi  b*  ^/i^/xf  rSnf  Kapx^don^W  vc/^KTrparovcdcva^K- 
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Himera 
stormed 
by  the 
Spaniards. 


Slaughter 

and 

plunder. 


Plunder 
and  de- 
struction of 
temples. 


Hannibal,  the  Spanish  swordsmen^  made  their  way  in  a 
body  through  the  breach.  The  men  of  Himera  still  fought; 
they  still  bore  up  against  other  assailing  parties ;  but  the 
Spaniards  were  within  the  city.  They  occupied  the  walls^ 
and  made  the  entrance  more  easy  for  their  comrades^. 
The  whole  host  poured  in^  and  Himera  was  a  captured 
town.  A  merciless  slaughter  of  course  began ;  but  Hanni- 
bal, not  indeed  in  mercy,  gave  the  word  to  take  no  more 
lives  but  to  make  captives '.  The  pillage  of  the  houses 
was  granted  to  the  soldiers  as  their  reward.  When  they 
were  glutted  with  booty,  the  time  came  for  the  symbolic 
act  of  vengeance  which  their  conmiander  had  come  thither 
to  do. 

Hannibal,  master  of  Himera,  did  the  work  to  which  he 
was  called  in  a  grave  and  solemn  order.  The  soil,  the 
buildings,  the  men,  the  gods,  of  Himera  were  all  in  his  eyes 
guilty  of  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  and  all  had  to  pay  their 
forfeit.  For  the  gods  of  Hellas  he  recked  not.  The  servant 
of  Baal  had  come  by  the  grace  of  Baal  to  show  how  &r 
mightier  were  the  gods  of  Canaan  than  any  feeble  powers 
that  might  have  fought  for  Himera.  At  the  altars  of  those 
vanquished  deities  some  still  confiding  worshippers  had 
sought  shelter  as  suppliants.  They  were  dragged  forth 
to  the  fate  which  Hannibal  had  decreed  for  them.  The 
hoards  of  the  gods  were  plundered ;  fire  was  set  to  their 
temples^.  If  their  colunms  and  sculptures  were  left  to 
stand  in  blackened  ruin,  it  would  be  a  yet  more  memorable 
trophy  of  the  victory  of  Carthage  and  her  gods  than  if  they 
had  been  rooted  up  from  the  earth.    One  question  suggests 


^  Biod.  ziiL  6a ;  Ifltf  cwifiaiv*  rh  iiikv  nixos  wtfftiv  6vd  rw  /u/xoywy, 
Toht  5*  ^Ifirjpas  d0p6ovs  vapci^vc<rciV  els  t^  ir6Xiv,  rSry  8^  fiapfidpcw  ol  nlv 
^ifi^votrro  To^i  wapa0orj9ovirras  rw  'l/itpaUuv,  ol  9k  tcttTaXafi6fuvoi  r^  ^fix"! 

•  lb. ;  Tofi  'AyW/3a  («ry^K  mafayyttharroi, 

'  lb. ;  rd  iihf  Upd  ffv?Ji<ras  /tai  roin  MaraipvyArras  Mrof  &voc9&ffas 
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itself.    Was  one  holy  place  spared  amid  the  common  havoc  ?  obaf.  ix. 
If  we  hold  that  the  sacrifice  of  Hamilkar  was  done^  accord-  Question 
ing  to  the  Syracnsan  yersion,  to  Poseid6n^  and  if  we  hold  temple  of 
that  the  one  surviving  remnant  of  Himera  by  the  mouth  of  *^<***^^°- 
the  river  is  a  fragment  of  PoseidSn's  temple^  it  may  be  that 
we  have  here  the  one  building  in  all  Himera  which  Hanni- 
bal did  not  destroy  K    Be  this  as  it  may,  all  else  perished. 
The  houses  and  public  buildings  were  swept  away;  the  End  of 
walls  doubtless  were  thoroughly  slighted ;  Himera^  after  a  b.o,  409, 
life  of  two  hundred  and  forty  years^  ceased  to  be  a  city  '• 
The  &te  of  the  surviving  citizens  was  now  to  be  decreed. 
The  women  and  children  were  sent  to  the  camp  as  slaves. 
The  remnant  of  the  men  of  the  guilty  city,  three  thousand  in  Hannibal*8 
number^  were  doomed  to  be  the  materials  of  a  mighty  sacrifice  Ji^^^^ ' 
to  appease  the  ghost  of  Hamilkar.    They  were  led  to  the  very  "l*^^ 
spot  where  Hamilkar  had  made  his  memorable  sacrifice;  thoiuand. 
and  there  the  whole  three  thousand^  after  many  tortures 
or  mutilations^  were  slaughtered*.     For  victims  slain  in 
honour  of  a  dead  forefather  the  fires  of  Moloch  were  not 
kindled.     The  gods  of  Carthage  asked  for  nobler  offerings 
than  captive  Greeks.   In  Hamilkar  they  had  had  the  noblest 
offering  of  all;  and  it  would  have  been  a  profanation  of 
their  service  to  g^ve  the  men  who  carried  with  them  the 
hereditary  g^t  of  his  death  the  honour  of  dying  as  the 
Shophet  of  Carthage  had  died  when  his  life  could  no  longer 
serve  his  country. 

Hannibal  had  now  done  his  work ;  he  had  fulfilled  the  Comple- 
mission  of  Carthage  and  the  mission  of  her  gods.    Carthage  H^nibal'a 
had  sent  him  to  give  help  to  Segesta ;  he  had  given  her  ^^^• 
such  help  that  Segesta  herself  was  forgotten  in  the  blow 
that  had  fallen  on  her  enemy.     The  gods  of  Carthage  had 

^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  415,  416 ;  vol.  u.  p.  195. 

'  Biod.  ziii.  62 ;  ri^  w6Xty  €ls  Oeupoi  icariaKa:ff€y,  ohuffBtiaay  inj  iiax6<na 
TtaaapdMcurTn,    See  above,  p.  47  a,  and  yoL  i.  p.  410. 
'  lb.;  wisrras aliciffdfitvos Maria^a^*. 
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CaHbage 

and 

Athens. 


CHAP.  IX.  sent  him  to  avenge  Hamilkar ;  and  in  the  overthrow  of 
Himera,  in  the  solemn  slaughter  of  her  citizens,  Hamilkar 
was  avenged  indeed.  Yet  it  is  grievous  to  think  that  the 
doom  which  the  Phoenician,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  a 
high  religious  mission^  meted  out  to  the  people  of  Himera 
was  but  little  harder  than  that  which  Greek  had  learned  to 
mete  out  to  Greek.  Bat  a  few  years  before^  Athens,  under 
the  guidance  of  Alkibiad^^  without  any  call  of  vengeance^ 
without  any  call  of  policy,  out  of  little  more  than  the  mere 
caprice  of  the  stronger^  had  done  to  the  people  of  MSIos^ 
in  all  save  the  barbarian  refinement  of  torture^  as  Hannibal 
did  to  the  people  of  Himera. 

Now  that  Himera  was  overthrown  the  Punic  leader  had 
no  call  to  remain  longer  in  Sicily.  In  the  space  of  three 
months^  he  had  fulfilled  his  country's  mission  and  his 
own.  His  designs  on  Syracuse  were  merely  pretended,  in 
order  to  deprive  Himera  of  Syracusan  help.  He  now  broke 
up  his  camp ;  he  sent  his  Sicilian  allies  back  to  their  own 
homes,  and  with  them  the  Campanian  mercenaries.  These 
last  bitterly  complained  that  their  services,  which  they 
held  to  have  outstripped  those  of  any  other  division  of  the 
army,  had  not  been  valued  at  Carthage  as  they  should  have 
been  *,  Of  the  soldiers  whom  Hannibal  had  brought  with 
him  from  Africa,  a  part  were  left  in  Sicily  as  garrisons  in 
the  allied  towns.  The  rest  were  put  on  board  the  ships, 
both  ships  of  war  and  of  burthen.  He  then  sailed  back  to 
Carthage  loaded  with  spoil,  and  was  received  with  joyful 
greetings.  He  had,  men  said,  in  a  short  time  done  greater 
things  for  Carthage  than  any  general  whom  she  had  ever 
before  sent  forth  to  war  ^. 

^  Xen.  Hell  i.  i.  37 ;  Kapx77^<^«M  •  •  •  olpowrip  h  rpurl  firi<rl  8vo  v6\ttf 

'  Diod.  xiii.  6a  ;  iyieakovvT€i  ro»  Kapxrfiw(oKf  &s  atrtiiraTOi  pilv  tSjh^ 

'  lb. ;  dir^nwy  aOrf  wdvrtf  Z^^to^fUPOi  Kai  nfaSarrts,  &f  kw  ikiy^  XP^^V 
§iti(c¥a  wp6^am  rw  wp6rtpo¥  ffrparijywif. 


HADnibal 
dlflmisses 
his  army. 

Disoontent 
of  the 
Camp«n- 


Trium- 
phftnt  re* 
oepdon  of 
Hannibal 
at  Car- 
thage. 
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The  first  expedition  of  Hannibal  was  indeed  rich  in  fruits  chap.  ix. 

for  Cartlia&re  of  other  kinds  than  the  destruction  of  two  ^<^«*"«l 

.       .  *     pomtion 

Oreek  cities.     There  is  no  doubt  that  from  this  time  the  of  Cartha- 

position  of  Carthage  in  Sicily  was  greatly  strengthened  as  ildiy. 
concerned  her  relations  to  her  non-Hellenic  allies  and  de** 
pendencies  in  Sicily,  and  specially  towards  them  of  her  own 
household.     On  this  subject  much  light  has  been  thrown  Numis- 
by  recent  research  in  the  matter  of  coins.    We  have  already  evidence, 
seen  how  Siesta  had  hitherto,  however  much  she  might 
be  under  Punic  influence,  kept  all  the  formal  rights  of 
an  independent  commonwealth,  and  how  she  had  now  sunk 
into  a  community  formally  dependent  on  Carthage  ^.     The  End  of  the 
numismatic  expression  of  this  change  is  seen  in  the  speaking  ^^"* 
fact  that  the  coinage  of  Segesta,  of  late  wrought  with  such 
special  cunning',  now  comes  to  an  end.     So  too  among  the 
Phoenician  cities  of   Sicily,  it  seems  plain  that  the  de- 
pendence  of  Panormos  and  Motya,  whatever  we  take  its 
measure  to  have  been  before,  became  much  stricter  from  this 
time.     The  numismatic  evidence  leads  us  to  see  something 
of  a  conscious  effort  to  check  the  spread  of  Hellenic  in- 
fluences in  the  Phoenician  towns.     Up  to  this  time  at  least,  Coins 
no  coins  had  been  struck  in  Carthage  itself  '*.     We  are  left  carthage 
to  wonder  how  the  great  trading  city,  bearing  rule  over  so  ^^  ^"^7- 
many  coasts,  continued  so  long  to  carry  on  her  dealings  with 
no  better  means  of  exchange  than  such  as  had  passed  as 

'  See  above,  p.  450. 

'  See.Yol.  ii.  p.  423.  It  seeius  however  that  the  coins  there  spoken  of 
come  a  little  later  than  the  actual  time  of  peace.  They  are  now  held  (see 
A.  J.  Evans,  Sjracnsan  Medallions,  p.  90)  to  have  been  struck  jost  at  the 
time  of  the  negotiations  between  Segesta  and  Athens.  This  splendid  issue 
of  money,  examples  of  which  are  very  rare,  was  in  truth  part  of  the  dis- 
play of  fictitious  wealth  made  by  Segesta.  See  above,  pp.  9a,  140.  They 
are  the  latest  coins  of  independent  Segesta. 

'  See  this  point  discussed  in  the  NumUmaHquB  de  VAneienne  Afrique 
(Copenhagen,  1861),  p.  70.  But  how  can  coins  (p.  91)  with  X9  mark 
"  Agrigentum  on  Agyrium,"  or  those  with  3n  "Hybla  ou  Abaotenum?" 
Even  if  x^  could  stand  for  *AMp6yas,  what  had  the  Carthaginians  to  do  with 
the  Sikel  towns? 
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CHAP.  IX.  current  money  with  the  merchant  in  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Hittite  ^.     In  this  matter  the  smallest 
Sikel  and  Sikan  towns  had  outstripped  the  mistress  of 
Greek        Africa.      Still  more  was  she  outstripped  by  her  sister  and 
tS  coins  of  dependency  at  Panormos  of  whose  coins  of  the  fifth  century 
Phoemdaii  ^^   j^^^yg   already  had  to  speak,   coins  not  only  struck 
Sicily.        after  Hellenic  models  but  bearing  the  name  of  the  Phoe- 
New  coin-  nician  city  only  in  the  Hellenic  tongue^.      It  is  at  this 
^oenioian  point,  according  to  the  last  numismatic  inquiries,  that  the 
l^^ds.      Greek  coinage  of  Panormos  gave  way  to  a  coinage  struck 
by  Carthaginian  orders  on  Sicilian  soil.     It  is  a  coinage 
locally  Panormitan,  of  which  the  art  is  Greek,  but  whose 
short  legend   consists  of   three  Phoenician   letters,   that 
Ziz,  mysterious  Ziz  which  has  passed  for  the  PhoBuician  name 

of  Panormos  ^.      One^s  first  impression  would   be   that 
these  coins  were  struck  by  Hannibal  after  his  victories 
for  the  payment  of  his  mercenaries,  perhaps  of  the  re- 
Thenew     fractory  Campanians  first  of  all.      But  it  is  said,  a  sad 
tated  at      &^d  speaking  fact  to  have  to  record,  that  there  are  coins  of 
kiiTSfore  Himera,  of  her  very  latest  day,  which  show  the  influence  of 
the  siege,    these  very  coins  with  the  name  of  Ziz.     She  forsook  the 
cock  which  had  crowed  so  gallantly  in  the  days  of  early 
Punic  inroads  for  the  sea-horse  which  appeared  on  the  new 
Punic  coinage,  and  that  in  a  copy  which,  one  is  grieved  to 
hear,  was  of  inferior  workmanship  to  the  model*.     For 
these  two  coinages,  Himeraian  and  Panormitan,  time  must 
be  found.   The  inference  is  that  the  coins  bearing  the  name 
of  Ziz  were  not  struck  by  Hannibal  after  he  had  over- 
thrown Selinous  and  Himera,  but  that  their  coinage  was 
part  of  the  preparations  for  his  coming.    They  were  a  sign 
that  a  new  state  of  things  was  to  b^^  in  the  north- 
western lands  of  Sicily.     The  Greek  was  to  be  smitten 

^  Greneiis  xxiii.  i6.  '  See  voL  jt  p.  423. 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  351 ;  Syiacusan  MedalUoni,  p.  64  et  aeqq. 

*  SyracoMn  Medallions,  p.  65. 
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within  his  own  walls^  and  was  to  be  hindered  from  spreading  ohap.  ix. 
his  influence  within  the  walls  of  any  Phcenician  town.    The 
tongue  of  Canaan  alone  was  to  be  graven  on  the  moneys  of 
Canaan.   And  the  mightiest  city  of  Canaan  was  henceforth 
to  hold  in  the  barbarian  comer  of  Sicily  something  more 
than  the  supremacy  of  a  powerful  ally.   She  was  to  be  direct  Ct^rihi- 
lady  and  mistress  over  the  Phcenician  and  the  Elymian,  and  dominion 
yet  more  so  over  any  feeble  remnant  of  Hellas  which  she  ^  ^^^h- 
might  allow  still  to  lead  the  life  of  helpless  tributaries 
within  the  borders  which  she  had  now  made  her  own. 

§  4.     TAe  Zasl  Days  of  Hermokrates. 
B.C.  408-407. 

If  the  mission  of  Carthage  was  to  wipe  out^  as  far  as 
might  be,  the  life  of  Europe^  the  praise  bestowed  on  Han- 
nibal the  son  of  Giskdn  was  not  undeserved.     He  had  left 
his  mark  on  the  spot  where  Himera  had  once  been^  on  the 
spot  where  Selinous  could  hardly  be  said  still  to  be.     And 
yet,  after  all  that  he  had  done  to  both  those  cities,  the  story 
of  Selinous,  and  even  the  story  of  Himera,  is  still  not  quite 
over.     Hannibal  had  hardly  turned  away  from  his  work  of 
destruction  before  what  was  left  of  Selinous  became  a  centre 
of  warfare  against  the  Phcenician.     Soon  after  the  Sikeliot  Return  of 
fleet  had  come  back  from  the  iEgsean,  the  banished  Hermo-  krat^a. 
krat^s  followed  them.   Rich  with  the  gifts  of  Phamabazos  ^,  ^' 
he  sailed  for  Messana.    There  he  caused  five  triremes  to  be 
built ;  he  took  into  his  pay  a  thousand  mercenaries,  and  he  His  force ; 
was  further  joined  by  a  thousand  of  those  men  of  Himera  he  is  joined 
who  had  escaped  from  the  fall  of  their  city".     Some  at^imwaian 
least  of  them  had  been  taken  to  Messana  in  Syracusan  ^"^^^^ 

*  Died.  xiii.  63 ;  l«  rrp  (rrpartias  ^iXioi^  ^x*'"  *]P^  ^^afiif&fia(ov  r^y  tSi¥ 
ntpa&if  fforpiwrpff  IXa^c  wop*  a^ov  iroXXd  xp^f*"^*'^  See  above,  p.  432, 
and  Appendix  XXVIL 

*  Diod.  ziii.  63  ;  mpakafiint  5i  ic<d  rwv  im^irrom&rvv  *lfupaiwv  in 
XiX/ovs. 
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cHxr.  VL  fhips ;  bow  ihey  had  fared  since  that  time  we  are  not  told. 

At  the  head  of  this  f orce,  aod  with  the  zealous  saj^it  of 

manj  in  Syrzcase,  Hennidaates  phmned  his  return  to  his 

OV/jecti  of  own  citj.    We  have  no  details ;  from  the  analogy  of  other 

iattx^       ^i^^^  csmes,  and  from  the  later  conduct  of  Hermokrates  him- 

self,  we  should  infer  that  he  was  anxiocis,  if  so  it  might  be, 

to  be  restored  with  the  good  will  of  his  comitrymen,  but 

He  M         that  he  was  readj  to  nse  force  if  force  were  needed.     And 

M%  8jr»-     ^^  certainly  cannot  wonder  that  the  leaders  of  the  Syracosan 

^°^  democracy  were  not  eager  to  recall  a  man  who  came  back 

to  his  native  city  with  so  mach  of  the  air  of  an  invader. 

Hermokrates  brought  with  him  a  following  which  might 

easily  be  used  as  the  means  for  boflding  ap  a  tyranny. 

But  the  time  for  force  was  not  yet  come.     The  company 

that  Hermokrates  had  brought  with  him  could  be  useful 

Not  yet      only  as  the  kernel  of  a  native  force.     With  five  ships  and 

^1^^^       two  thousand  followers,  he  could  not  make  his  way  into 

for  force.     Syracuse,  unless  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Syracuse 

were  ready  to  receive  him.    Men  were  in  days  to  come  to 

make  their  way  into  Syracuse  in  the  teeth  of  greater 

physical  obstacles  than  Hermokrates  would  have  had  to 

strive  against.     A  very  few  years  later^  he  might  himself 

have  been  gladly  welcomed  even  as  a  master.     But  as  yet 

Syracuse  was  in  full  possession  of  her  freedom,  and  to  no 

man  who  came  in  a  guise  threatening  to  her  freedom  was 

she  likely  to  lend  an  ear. 

HiscnuMule      Baffled  in  his  hopes  of  an  immediate  welcome,  the  next 

Mnimt  the 

bftrbftriAni.  object  of  Hermokrates  was  to  do  some  exploit  which  would 

raise  his  fame  in  Syracuse  and  in  all  Sicily,  some  exploit 

which  might  at  once  make  the  Syracusan  people  better 

disposed  to  vote  his  peaceful  return,  and  which  might  also 

enable  him  to  surround  himself  with  a  body  of  followers 

better  able  to  win  for  him  an  entrance  by  force.     Nothing 

was  more  likely  to  awaken  general  enthusiasm,  to  make 

Hermokrat^  the  common  hero  of  all  Greek  Sicily,  than  for 
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the  man  whom  Syracuse  would  not  receive  to  go  forth  as  chap.  ix. 
the  voluntary  champion  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarian. 
What  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths^  as  commonwealths,  had 
failed  to  do  should  be  done  for  them  by  a  single  man  with 
the  help  of  those  who  would  join  him  of  their  own  free 
will.     There  may  have  been  some  in  Syracuse  who  not  lu  possible 
only  looked  on  Hermokratds  as  personally  dangerous  to  the  s^^q^. 
democratic  constitution,  but  who  may  have  been  inclined 
to  look  with  suspicion  even  on  his  Hellenic  enterprise.  And 
on  formal  grounds  something  might  be  said  against  war- 
fare undertaken  without  any  public  authority.     It  might  Relation  of 
be  deemed  yet  more  dangerous  when  it  was  aimed  at  a  an^Cir^ 
power  with  which  Syracuse  was  still  nominally  at  peace,  *^*«®- 
and  which  might  be  stirred  up  by  any  attack  to  further 
efforts  against  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily.     For  the  object  of 
Hermokrates  was  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  at  the  Carthaginian 
power,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  win  back  for  Hellas  the 
lands  and  cities  which  had  become  the  spoil  of  Hannibal 
in  his  late  wasting  inroad.      The  heart  of  every  Oreek 
would  go  forth  with  him  on  such  an  enterprise,  and  the 
moment  was  suited  for  his  purpose.     The  great  Carthagi- 
nian host  had  left  Sicily,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  soon 
gathered  together  again  in  the  same  force.     The  survivors 
of  Selinous  and  Himera,  many  of  them  wandering  about 
the  island,  would  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  such  a  cause ; 
volunteers  were  likely  to  flock  in  from  all  quarters.     The  Hcrmo- 
enterprise  of  Hermokrat^  had  the  character  of  a  private  private 
crusade ;   the  charm  of  personal  adventure  was  added  to  «»*«n*""e- 
the  loftier  impulse  of  going  forth  to  flght  in  a  cause  which 
every  Greek  deemed  to  be  a  holy  one. 

When  therefore  Hermokrates  was  refused  admission  at 
Syracuse,  he  at  once  set  forth  with  his  two  thousand, 
suggesting  a  later  hero  with  half  that  number,  and  marched 
right  across  the  inland  parts  of  the  island  to  what  was 
left  of  Selinous.     There  a  feeble  folk,  tributary  to  the 
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CHAP.  IX.  barbarian^  dwelled  without  defence  in  what  had  so  lately 
He  occu-    been  their  strong  and  flourishing  city.     Hennokrates  oc- 
nou8.         cupied  the  place,  and  began  at  once  to  restore  the  dis* 
mantled  fortifications.      ''He  walled  in  a  part  of  the 
His  walla    city^;^^  those  are  the  words  of  our  narrative.     There  is 
akro^jUi.    hardly  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  part  he  walled  in.     It 
was  the  akropolis^  as  distinguished  both  from  the  eastern 
and  western  hills,  and  from  the  northern  part  of  that  central 
hill  of  which  the  akropolis  itself  forms  another  part.     As 
in  so  many  other  cases,  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  Seli- 
nous  had  the  same  extent.    Hermokrat^  did  again  what 
Pamillos  had  once  done ;  only  from  his  recovered  post  he 
looked  forth,  not  on  lands  waiting  to  be  won,  but  on  lands 
which  had  been  lost,  but  which  might  be  won  again.     He 
looked  on  the  shadow  of  what  had  been,  on  empty  houses 
and  slighted  walls,  on  a  forsaken  haven,  on  temples  left  with- 
out worshippers,  on  the  greatest  temple  of  all  never  to  be 
brought  to  perfection.   The  broken  walls  of  the  akropolis  he 
His  waU.    set  up  again,  and  his  work  is  there  to  speak  for  itself.   Both 
on  the  western  and  the  northern  side  of  the  hill  of  the 
akropolis  are  large  remains  of  walls  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
belong  to  this  repair  of  HermokratSs.     The  wall  is  a  very 
fine  piece  of  engineering  skill;   the  construction  is  most 
cunning,  a  construction  which  may  perhaps  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  horizontal  long-and-short  work.   But  the  woi^ 
like  the  wall  of  Themistokl^  on  the  akropolis  of  Athens, 
shows  that  it  was  done  to  meet  some  sudden  need  ^ ;  the 
capitals  of  &Jlen  columns  were  freely  used  as  materials. 
Ditch  and  At  the  north- west  and  north-east,  where  the  hill  has  less  of 
^  natural  defence,  a  ditch  had  been  cut,  most  likely  by  the 

first  settlers.      Additional   strength  was  now  sought  by 
throwing  out  round   bastions,   one  of  which    has    been 

^  Diod.  ziii  63;    ttaToKafiSfitPos  rhv  S«X(voSnti  Ktui  rrji  v^Acav  l^pois 
htlxiff*.    See  Schubring,  431. 
*  See  Sohubring,  36,  431,  433. 
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strangely  mistaken  for  a  theatre  ^,  in  advance  of  the  more  chap.  ix. 
ancient  work.  A  gate  is  clearly  to  be  seen  on  the  north 
side,  marking  doubtless  the  original  approach  to  the  akro- 
polis  from  this  end ;  and  on  the  same  side^  in  the  ditch^  is  a 
postern  with  the  same  apparent  arch  which  we  have  already 
seen  on  the  western  hill  ^.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  all 
these  are  parts  of  the  restored  wall  of  Hermokrates.  We 
see  them  now  only  in  a  ruined  state^  broken  down  through 
the  whole  extent  of  their  length.  But  quite  enough  is  left 
to  show  what  manner  of  wall  it  was  within  which  the 
enterprising  Syracusan  set  up  for  a  while  a  restored  out- 
post of  Hellas  against  the  Phoenician. 

In  that  character  the  Selinous  of  Hermokrates  played 
a  short  but  brilliant  part.     Not  a  few  men  of  daring  and  InoreMo 
enterprise  flocked  to  the  champion  of  Hellas  in  his  new  f^,^ 
stronghold.     He  presently  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  six  thousand  men.     With  these  he  began  to  make 
war  on  the  Carthaginian  dependencies  in  Sicily.      From 
Motya  Hannibal  had  set  forth  for  the  destruction  of  Seli- 
nous;   and  from  restored  Selinous  Hermokrates  now  set  His  war- 
forth  for  a  plundering  expedition  against  Motya.     The^o^jyn, 
short  record  of  his  warfare  is  strangely  confused.     We  are 
told  that  he  harried  the  Motyene  territory,  that  he  de- 
feated the  men  of  Motya  who  came  forth  against  him,  and 
drove  them  back  into  their  city^.     These  few  words  are 
all,  and  we  should  certainly  never  haye  found  out  from 
them  that  Motya  was  an  island,  though  an  island  yoked, 
like  that  of  Syracuse,  to  the  mainland  by  a  mole  *.     When 
we  come  to  a  more  famous  warfare  before  Motya,  we  shall 
find  that  ships  play  no  small  part  in  the  story.     Hermo- 
krates had  five  triremes^  by  this  time  perhaps  more;  but 

^  See  voL  i.  p.  410.  '  lb. 

'  Died.  xiiL  63  ;  wpShov  i^v  r^  rw  MoTvrp>&r  MpOfjat  x^^^»  ***^  '''^ 
kwt£f\$6yTat  iie  t9js  irSktats  MXP  icparijGas^  voXXcvs  likv  di'CiXc,  Tot»9  S* 
dAAovs  cwtU^w  kvrht  rov  rtlxovs.    This  is  all. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  371. 

VOL.  ni.  K  k 
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CHAP.  zx.  we  hear  nothing  of  them  in  this  expedition.     From  Motya 

He  invades  he  set  forth  to  attack  the   head  of  Phoenician    Sicily. 

the  Panor- 

mitanter-   He  entered  the  land  o£  Panormos;   we  have  no  accoant 

ntory.       ^£  j^j^  course;   but  if  he  came  straight  from  Motya,  he 

would  most  likely  enter  by  the  valley  of  the  Orethos,  and 

approach  the  city  from  the  south.      He  began  to  harry 

the  Golden  Shell,  and  to  carry  off  from  that  rich  land  a 

spoil  that  could  not  be  reckoned  ^.    The  men  of  Panormos, 

strengthened  no  doubt  by  some  of  the  troops  that  Hannibal 

had  left  behind,  came  forth  in  battle  array  for  the  protec- 

Hi9  tion  of  their  fields.      Hermokrates  and  his  followers  beat 

victory.      ^jjgjjj  hsuck  into  the  city,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred 

men^. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  Panormos  has 

been  mentioned  in  our  narrative  ^ ;   but  it  is  the  first  time 

that  Panormos  distinctly  plays  a  part  of  its  own  in  Sicilian 

history.     The  enterprise  of  Hermokrates  is  the  first  of  a 

Historio     long  series.     It  was  the  first  of  many  attempts,  successful 

2^^^  ^   and  unsuccessful,  made  by  European  armies  upon  the  Semitic 

with  Pan-  gtroncrhold.    The  fieht  won  by  Hermokrat^  before  Panor- 

mos  was  the  forerunner  of  the  more  successful  warfare  of 

Pyrrhos,  of  Atilius,  of  the  Hauteville  brothers.    Indeed 

the  whole  expedition  of  Hermokrates,  his  warfare  with 

Motya  as  well  as  his  warfare  with  Panormos,  is  something 

even  more.   To  have  made  his  way  in  arms  within  the  chosen 

preserve  of  Canaan  on  Sicilian  soil  was  the  first  step  to  the 

appearance  of  European  armies  on  the  shore  of  Africa  itself. 

Never  till  now  since  the  days  of  Dorieus  can  we  be  sure 

that  a  Greek  army  set  foot  on  Phoenician  territory  in  Sicily*; 

^  Diod.  ziiL  63;  ri^y  rw  Tlayopfurwy  x^'V^'*  Ktijka'Hjffas,  dyapiBftirov 
ktias  UvpltwTt,    Of.  vol.  i.  pp.  59,  35a. 

'  lb.;  TW  82  TioMopiurSnt  vat^drjfi^l  wapara^afUptuv  wpd  Trjs  ir^cois,  elf 
wwTOKoaiovs  ii\v  ainS/y  dvciXc,  robs  8*  SWovt  avyitcKticiw  kwr^  rffi  nSkteat, 

'  As  in  vol  ii.  p.  186.  But  we  have  much  oftener  wondered  that  we 
have  not  heard  of  it. 

*  This  of  oourse  turns  on  the  view  which  we  may  take  of  the  Selinnntine 
victoiy  discussed  in  vol.  IL  p.  553. 
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least  of  all  had  the  fruits  of  the  Golden  Shell  ever  been  chap.  ix. 
made  a  spoil  by  Hellenic  plunderers.    The  haven  of  Panor- 
mos  was  doubtless  well  known  to  Oreek  merchants ;  but 
when   Greek  warriors  first  broke  by  land  into  its  cam^ 
pagna,  it  was  breaking  into  an  unknown  world,  which  had 
hitherto  been  kept  carefully  sealed  up  against  all  enemies^ 
almost  against  all  visitors.     We  are  told  that  as  Hermo-  Extent 
krates  did  to  Motya  and  Panormos^  so  he  did  to  the  whole  of  warfare, 
that  part  of  Sicily  which  was  under  the  Punic  dominion^. 
This  would  take  in  the  new  Carthaginian  dependency  of  Se-  SeoeiU 
gesta,  whose  lands  would  naturally  come  in  for  their  share  Solous. 
of  havoc  on  the  march  from  Moiya  to  Panormos.   It  would 
also  take  in  the  Old-Phoenician  settlement  of  Solous^  which 
Ues  straight  on  the  road  to  the  next  place  where  we  hear  of 
any  exploit  of  Hermokrat&s.     From  Solous  he  must  have 
felt  a  call  to  go  on  and  do  for  fallen  Himera  what  he  had 
done  for  fallen  Selinous.     Hellas  had  been  cut  short  by  two 
of  her  cities;  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  restore  one;   it 
would  be  glory  indeed  if  he  could  do  the  like  by  the  other. 
But  the  present  expedition  was  one  wholly  of  defiance  and 
plunder.     The  Phcenician  in  his  pride  of  conquest  must  be 
taught  that  the  Greek  of  Sicily  could  still  strike  a  blow 
at  him  on  the  spot  which  was  his  proudest  badge  of  con- 
quest.   But  that  enterprise  was  to  be  put  off  till  the  next 
year.     For  the  present  it  was  enough  that  Hermokrates 
had  won  back  Selinous  from  the  barbarian,  and  that  he 
had  turned  it  into  a  centre  of  war&re  from  which  he  had 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  chief  points  which  the  barbarian 
held  on  Sicilian  soiL 


After  aU,  the  object  nearest  to  the  heart  of  Hermokrates  New  pod- 
was  his  restoration  to  his  own  city.     To  look  no  further,  Henno- 
he  could  carry  on  his  Phoenician  warfare  with  feur  greater  ^rat^s. 

^  Diod.  ziii  63 ;  wapawKriaivt  tk  icai  ripf  6>J^  X^*9^  Smaaw  tV  ^^ 

xk  a 
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oRAP.ix.  effect  as  general  of  the  Syracusans  than  He  could  as  a 
private  adventurer  with  no  commission  from  any  acknow- 
ledged power.     Of  the  recall  which  he  longed  for  his 
exploits  against  the  PhoBnicians  began  to  give  him  a  fair 
hope.     His  &me  went  forth  through  all  Gredc  Sicily  as 
Feeling      the  victorious  avenger  of  Hellas  ^.    At  Sjrracuse  admiration 
him  «t        ^^^  ^^^  deeds  was  mingled  with  regret  that  such  a  citizen 
Syraca»e.    g^Quid  \yQ  a  banished  man.      His  case  was  discussed  in 
several  assemblies^  and  it  was  plain  that  the  more  part  of 
the  people  had  repented  of  the  vote  which  had  driven  Hermo- 
krat^  into  exile  ^.     But  a  powerful  party  still  opposed  his 
recall,  and  the  leader  of  that  party  was  that  same  Diokles^ 
demag^og^e  and  general,  who  in  all  likelihood  had  been  the 
He  plans    author  of  his  banishment  \     Hermokrat&s  now  began  again 
"  '^      'to  take  measures  for  his  return  *,  ready,  as  before,  to  use 
persuasion  or  force,  whichever  might  serve  him  best  at  the 
decisive  moment.    He  set  forth,  but  he  did  not  set  forth  by 
the  nearest  road  from  Selinous  to  Syracuse.   He  had  formed 
a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  raise  his  own  glory  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discredit  his  political 
He  en^ny'^.     He  marched  to  Himera,  or  rather  to  the  spot 

to  Hi-        where  Himera  once  had  been,  and  encamped  just  outside  the 
™®T*-         ruins  of  the  fallen  city,  in  what  once  had  been  its  busy 

'  Diod.  xiii.  65  ;  kiraiyov  tmpd,  rots  luetXidmus  Irf^Txarc.  If  it  were  one 
city  only,  one  would  be  tempted  to  andentAnd  this  of  a  fonnal  vote  of 
thanks,  as  in  Thuc.  ii.  35.  3,  but  ooold  there  be  any  general  Sikeliot  con- 
gress  jnst  now  to  pass  such  a  vote  t 

'  lb. ;  t(f9bs  9i  leai  rw  "SvpoMovaUav  ol  wk^urrot  /urtfuK^i^rfiraw,  itfo^im 
rrp  Ibias  dptr^  tpShrrts  Tt<pvyaBtvfUvov  rbnf  'Epfuuepaniy.  Sib  ital  Ttpl  aitrov 
woWojv  \6yw  ytPOfUvajv  Ir  reus  ileieXviaiaif,  6  fA^v  d^ftos  <f>ay€pbs  ^v  fiovko^ 
/ifvos  learatix^aBai  rbv  &v9pa, 

*  The  opposition  of  Dioklds  oomei  out  in  c  75  ;  6  fUv  AtoicXSfs  drrttrpdr' 
Twv  airr^  [^EpfM/epdrtt]  irtpi  r^s  Ka$69ov. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  63  ;  d  8*  'EpfiOKftdrrfs,  dxobcaw  rij/v  w€pl  alrov  *p^tirpt  h  reus 
^vpoMo^ffats,  irap4irietv&(€ro  vph  r^  airrov  icaiBo9o¥  ^i/icXwr,  tlSin  ro^  dvrt- 
woktrtvofUvcvt  dxriv/Ni^oKTat. 

*  lb.  75  ;  d  8*  'Epfunepdrrjs  ravra  twparrtp,  Sweat  6  fth  Atotckfjs  .  .  .  ir/Nxr- 
icSufKu  rots  T?Jj0tffiw,  airrbs  92  .  .  .  iirayiyif   rd  wkii$os  tls  ri^  wporipmf 
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proiuteion  ^.     If  he  really  had  any  thoogbi  of  yet  further  chap.  ix. 

UDdoing  the  work  of  Hannibal^  if  he  at  all  hoped  to  do  at 

Himera  as  he  had  done  at  Selinous^  the  design  was  at  least 

put  off.     It  may  be  that  he  hoped  to  restore  Himera^  not 

as  a  private  adventurer^  but  as  once  more  the  general  of 

the   Syracusan  commonwealth.      What  he   actually  did 

was  an  act  well  suited  to  bring  him  nearer  to  that  post  by 

an  appeal  to  the  religious  and  patriotic  feelings  of  every 

Syracusan. 

Hard  by  the  camp  that  Hermokrates  had  pitched  near 
Himera  still  lay  scattered  the  unbumed  and  unburied  bones 
of  the  soldiers  of  Dickies^  the  men  who  had  died  in  the 
fight  before  Himera^  and  whom  their  commander  had  left 
without  those  funeral  honours  which  the  common  law  of 
Ghreece  never  refused^  even  to  an  enemy.     Hermokrates  He  takes 
gathered  up  the  relics ;  he  piled  them  on  wains  decked  in  uQ^aried 
costly  guise,  and  sent  them  forward  on  their  way  to  Syra-  ^^^* 
cuse^.     He  himself  tarried  behind  on  the  borders  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.     At  this  stage  he  still  professed  all 
deference  to  the  law;  he  was  a  banished  man,  and^  as  such^ 
was  forbidden  to  cross  the  borders  of  the  commonwealth 
which  had  cast  him  out  ^.     He  sent  on  some  of  his  friends  he  sends 
with  the  funeral  procession^  and  himself  waited  to  see  Syracuse, 
what  effect  his  present  action  would  have  on  the  popular 
mind  of  Syracuse.     He  had  hoped  that  men  would  con- 
trast his  conduct  with  that  of  his  enemy  Diokles.    Diokles,  Neglect  of 
general  of  the  Syracusan  people^  had,  in  neglect  of  one 
of  the  holiest  obligations  of  Greek  religion^  allowed  the 
bodies  of  his  fellow-citizens^  slain  in  a  fight  in  which  he 

*  Diod.  xiii.  75 ;  Kartarparowi^tvcw  h  rots  wpoacr^ioa  t^s  AMortrpatf 
fUwrp  w6\tots, 

'  lb. ;  rd  rcDr  rcrfXcvn/ir^rarr  dora  ffvr/f$poi(€t  Tap(uric*vd<ras  8*  dfjii^as 
woXvTtKan  icticocfajfUyaSf  M  ro&rMr  irap€/e6fuff€r  oM.  M  rijr  l^vpdxovaar. 
The  singolftT  form  is  doubtless  due  to  some  late  copyist.  See  vol.  i.  p.  357. 
It  is  akin  to  the  dXoTa  in  a  fragment  of  book  zxiii. 

'  lb. ;  odrdt  /ilw  o^  M  rw  tponf  Kar4funr€,  8id  rd  /wkiMffBoi  roifs  ^vyd9as 
if96  rdv  r6/iofr  awUvm.    Ct  Plut.  Marius,  43. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Objectif  of 

Hermo- 

kratSfl. 


He  is 
dreaded 
at  Syra- 
cuse. 


Not  yet 
strong 
enough 
for  force. 


His  crusade 
against  the 
barbarians. 


ships ;  how  they  had  fared  since  that  time  we  are  not  told. 
At  the  head  of  this  f  orce^  and  with  the  zealous  support  of 
many  in  Syracuse^  Hermokrates  planned  his  return  to  his 
own  city.  We  have  no  details ;  from  the  analogy  of  other 
such  cases^  and  from  the  later  conduct  of  Hermokratgs  him- 
self^ we  should  infer  that  he  was  anxious,  if  so  it  might  be, 
to  be  restored  with  the  good  will  of  his  countrymen,  but 
that  he  was  ready  to  use  force  if  force  were  needed.  And 
we  certainly  cannot  wonder  that  the  leaders  of  the  Syracusan 
democsracy  were  not  eager  to  recall  a  man  who  came  back 
to  his  native  city  with  so  much  of  the  air  of  an  invader. 
Hermokrates  brought  with  him  a  following  which  might 
easily  be  used  as  the  means  for  building  up  a  tyranny. 
But  the  time  for  force  was  not  yet  come.  The  company 
that  Hermokrates  had  brought  with  him  could  be  useful 
only  as  the  kernel  of  a  native  force.  With  five  ships  and 
two  thousand  followers,  he  could  not  make  his  way  into 
Syracuse,  unless  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Syracuse 
were  ready  to  receive  him.  Men  were  in  days  to  come  to 
make  their  way  into  Syracuse  in  the  teeth  of  greater 
physical  obstacles  than  Hermokrates  would  have  had  to 
strive  against.  A  very  few  years  later,  he  might  himself 
have  been  gladly  welcomed  even  as  a  master.  But  as  yet 
Syracuse  was  in  full  possession  of  her  freedom,  and  to  no 
man  who  came  in  a  guise  threatening  to  her  freedom  was 
she  likely  to  lend  an  ear. 

Baffled  in  his  hopes  of  an  immediate  welcome,  the  next 
object  of  Hermoki'ates  was  to  do  some  exploit  which  would 
raise  his  fame  in  Syracuse  and  in  all  Sicily,  some  exploit 
which  might  at  once  make  the  Syracusan  people  better 
disposed  to  vote  his  peaceful  return,  and  which  might  also 
enable  him  to  surround  himself  with  a  body  of  followers 
better  able  to  win  for  him  an  entrance  by  force.  Nothing 
was  more  likely  to  awaken  general  enthusiasm,  to  make 
Hermokrates  the  common  hero  of  all  Greek  Sicily,  than  for 
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the  man  whom  Syracuse  would  not  receive  to  go  forth  as  cbap.  ix. 
the  voluntary  champion  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarian. 
What  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths^  as  commonwealths^  had 
failed  to  do  should  be  done  for  them  by  a  single  man  with 
the  help  of  those  who  would  join  him  of  their  own  free 
will.     There  may  have  been  some  in  Syracuse  who  not  lu  possible 
only  looked  on  Hermokratds  as  personally  dangerous  to  the  s^^^q^. 
democratic  constitution,  but  who  may  have  been  inclined 
to  look  with  suspicion  even  on  his  Hellenic  enterprise.  And 
on  formal  grounds  something  might  be  said  against  war- 
fare undertaken  without  any  public  authority.     It  might  Relation  of 
be  deemed  yet  more  dangerous  when  it  was  aimed  at  a  J^dol!^' 
power  with  which  Syracuse  was  still  nominally  at  peace,  *^•^• 
and  which  might  be  stirred  up  by  any  attack  to  further 
efforts  against  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily.    For  the  object  of 
Hermokrates  was  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  at  the  Carthaginian 
power,  and,  as  &r  as  might  be,  to  win  back  for  Hellas  the 
lands  and  cities  which  had  become  the  spoil  of  Hannibal 
in  his  late  wasting  inroad.      The  heart  of  every  Oreek 
would  go  forth  with  him  on  such  an  enterprise,  and  the 
moment  was  suited  for  his  purpose.     The  great  Carthagi- 
nian host  had  left  Sicily,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  soon 
gathered  together  again  in  the  same  force.     The  survivors 
of  Selinous  and  Himera,  many  of  them  wandering  about 
the  island,  would  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  such  a  cause ; 
volunteers  were  likely  to  flock  in  from  all  quarters.     The  Hermo- 
enterprise  of  Hermokrat^  had  the  character  of  a  private  private 
crusade ;   the  charm  of  personal  adventure  was  added  to  ®^*«n>""e- 
the  loftier  impulse  of  going  forth  to  fight  in  a  cause  which 
every  Greek  deemed  to  be  a  holy  one. 

When  therefore  Hermokrates  was  refused  admission  at 
Syracuse,  he  at  once  set  forth  with  his  two  thousand, 
suggesting  a  later  hero  with  half  that  number,  and  marched 
right  across  the  inland  parts  of  the  island  to  what  was 
left  of  Selinous.     There  a  feeble  folk,  tributary  to  the 
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CHAP.  IX. 

He  oocD- 
pietSeli- 


HiflwaOU 
in  the 
akropoUi. 


Hit  wall. 


Ditch  and 
gates. 


barbarian^  dwelled  without  defence  in  what  had  so  lately 
been  their  strong  and  flourishing  city.  Hermokrates  oc- 
cupied the  place,  and  began  at  once  to  restore  the  dis- 
mantled fortifications.  ''He  walled  in  a  part  of  the 
city^;"  those  are  the  words  of  our  narrative.  There  is 
hardly  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  part  he  walled  in.  It 
was  the  akropolis^  as  distinguished  both  from  the  eastern 
and  western  hills^  and  from  the  northern  part  of  that  central 
hill  of  which  the  akropolis  itself  forms  another  part.  As 
in  so  many  other  cases,  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  Seli- 
nous  had  the  same  extent.  Hermokrat^  did  again  what 
Pamillos  had  once  done ;  only  from  his  recovered  post  he 
looked  forth^  not  on  lands  waiting  to  be  won^  but  on  lands 
which  had  been  lost^  but  which  might  be  won  again.  He 
looked  on  the  shadow  of  what  had  been,  on  empty  houses 
and  slighted  walls,  on  a  forsaken  haven^  on  temples  left  with- 
out worshippers^  on  the  greatest  temple  of  all  never  to  be 
brought  to  perfection.  The  broken  walls  of  the  akropolis  he 
set  up  again,  and  his  work  is  there  to  speak  for  itself.  Both 
on  the  western  and  the  northern  side  of  the  hill  of  the 
akropolis  are  large  remains  of  walls  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
belong  to  this  repair  of  Hermokratds.  The  wall  is  a  very 
fine  piece  of  engineering  skill;  the  construction  is  most 
cunning,  a  construction  which  may  perhaps  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  horizontal  long-and-short  work.  But  the  woi^ 
like  the  wall  of  Themistokl^  on  the  akropolis  of  Athens, 
shows  that  it  was  done  to  meet  some  sudden  need  ^ ;  the 
capitals  of  &llen  columns  were  freely  used  as  materials. 
At  the  north-west  and  north-east,  where  the  hill  has  less  of 
natural  defence,  a  ditch  had  been  cut,  most  likely  by  the 
first  settlers.  Additional  strength  was  now  sought  by 
throwing  out  round   bastions,  one  of  which   has    been 


^  Diod.  ziii  63;    icaTaKoL06fitvos  rbr  ScAivoSnti  mt  Tijs  wSktwt  lUpois 
htlxt^t'    See  Schabring«  431. 
*  See  Sohufaring,  76,  431,  433. 
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strangely  mistaken  for  a  theatre  ^^  in  advance  of  the  more  chap,  ul 
ancient  work.  A  gate  is  clearly  to  be  seen  on  the  north 
side,  marking  doubtless  the  original  approach  to  the  akro- 
polis  from  this  end ;  and  on  the  same  side^  in  the  diteh^  is  a 
postern  with  the  same  apparent  arch  which  we  have  already 
seen  on  the  western  hill  ^.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  all 
these  are  parts  of  the  restored  wall  of  Hermokratee.  We 
see  them  now  only  in  a  ruined  state,  broken  down  through 
the  whole  extent  of  their  length.  But  quite  enough  is  left 
to  show  what  manner  of  wall  it  was  within  which  the 
enterprising  Syracusan  set  up  for  a  while  a  restored  out- 
post of  Hellas  against  the  Phoenician. 

In  that  character  the  Selinous  of  Hermokrat^  played 
a  short  but  brilliant  part.     Not  a  few  men  of  daring  and  Increase 
enterprise  flocked  to  the  champion  of  Hellas  in  his  newfo^jj^ 
stronghold.     He  presently  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  six  thousand  men.     With  these  he  began  to  make 
war  on  the  Carthaginian  dependeneies  in  Sicily.      From 
Motya  Hannibal  had  set  forth  for  the  destruction  of  Seli- 
nous;   and  from  restored  Selinous  Hermokrates  now  set  His  war- 
forth  for  a  plundering  expedition  against  Motya.     The  Motya. 
short  record  of  his  warfare  is  strangely  confused.     We  are 
told  that  he  harried  the  Motyene  territory,  that  he  de- 
feated the  men  of  Motya  who  came  forth  against  him,  and 
drove  them  back  into  their  city®.     These  few  words  are 
all,  and  we  should  certainly  never  haye  found  out  from 
them  that  Motya  was  an  island,  though  an  island  yoked, 
like  that  of  Syracuse,  to  the  mainland  by  a  mole  ^.     When 
we  come  to  a  more  famous  warfare  before  Motya,  we  shall 
find  that  ships  play  no  small  part  in  the  story.     Hermo- 
krat&  had  five  triremes,  by  this  time  perhaps  more;  but 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  410.  '  lb. 

'  Died.  xiii.  63  ;  wpSnov  fiir  r^  tw  JHorvrptw  MpBrfat  x^^^f  **•*  '''<^ 
k'wt(€\$6yTas  U  r^s  ir6k€w  ftdxp  icparfiaas,  voWovs  /ilv  di'CiXf,  tov?  8' 
dWovf  cwtUoa^tv  iwrbs  rov  rtlxovt.    This  is  all. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  271. 

VOL.  ni.  K  k 
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oHAF.  IX.  we  hear  nothing  of  them  in  this  expedition.     From  Motya 

He  invades  he  set  forth  to  attack   the   head  of  Phoenician    Sicily. 

the  Panor- 

mitanter-   He  entered  the  land  of  Panormos;   we  have  no  account 

"  '^^  of  his  course;  but  if  he  came  straight  from  Motya,  he 
would  most  likely  enter  by  the  valley  of  the  Orethos,  and 
approach  the  city  from  the  south.  He  began  to  harry 
the  Golden  Shelly  and  to  carry  off  from  that  rich  land  a 
spoil  that  could  not  be  reckoned  ^.  The  men  of  Panormos, 
strengthened  no  doubt  by  some  of  the  troops  that  Hannibal 
had  left  behind,  came  forth  in  battle  array  for  the  protec- 
Hi9  tion  of  their  fields.      Hermokrates  and  his  followers  beat 

victory,      ii^^j^  hsudk  into  the  city,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred 
men^ 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  Panormos  has 
been  mentioned  in  our  narrative  ^ ;  but  it  is  the  first  time 
that  Panormos  distinctly  plays  a  part  of  its  own  in  Sicilian 
history.  The  enterprise  of  Hermokrates  is  the  first  of  a 
Hiitorio  long  series.  It  was  the  first  of  many  attempts,  successful 
WwM  ^  ^^^  unsuccessful,  made  by  European  armies  upon  the  Semitic 
with  Pan-  stronghold.  The  fight  won  by  Hermokrates  before  Panor- 
mos was  the  forerunner  of  the  more  successful  warfare  of 
Pyrrhos,  of  Atilius,  of  the  Hauteville  brothers.  Indeed 
the  whole  expedition  of  Hermokrates,  his  warEare  with 
Motya  as  well  as  his  warfare  with  Panormos,  is  something 
even  more.  To  have  made  his  way  in  arms  within  the  chosen 
preserve  of  Canaan  on  Sicilian  soil  was  the  first  step  to  the 
appearance  of  European  armies  on  the  shore  of  Africa  itself. 
Never  till  now  since  the  days  of  Dorieus  can  we  be  sure 
that  a  Greek  army  set  foot  on  Phoenician  territory  in  Sicily^; 

^  Diod.  ziiL  63;  ri^y  r&y  TlayopfUTwy  X^^V*'^  KtfjKaHjiraSf  dra/N0/d)rov 
ktiat  iicvpi€WT€.    Of.  voL  i.  pp.  59,  253. 

'  lb.;  TcvK  8i  UoMopiurS/w  wtu^irjfitl  wapara^ofUrwy  wpd  r^  v^Xmm,  fit 
w€VTeucoaiovs  fiir  airrSfy  dvciXc,  robs  8*  AWow  <rvyiiek€ifftw  itrr6s  t^»  ir^cwt. 

'  As  in  vol  ii.  p.  186.  But  we  have  much  oftener  wondered  that  we 
have  not  heard  of  it. 

*  Thii  of  oourse  turns  on  the  view  which  we  may  take  of  the  Selinnntine 
Tictoiy  discussed  in  voL  IL  p.  553. 
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least  of  all  had  the  fruits  of  the  Grolden  Shell  ever  been  chap.  n. 
made  a  spoil  by  Hellenic  plunderers.  The  haven  of  Panor- 
mos  was  doubtless  well  known  to  Greek  merchants ;  but 
when  Greek  warriors  first  broke  by  land  into  its  cam^ 
papna,  it  was  breaking  into  an  unknown  world,  which  had 
hitherto  heea  kept  carefully  sealed  up  against  all  enemies^ 
almost  against  all  visitors.  We  are  told  that  as  Hermo-  Extent 
kratSs  did  to  Motya  and  Panormos^  so  he  did  to  the  whole  of  war&re. 
that  part  of  Sicily  which  was  under  the  Punic  dominion  ^. 
This  would  take  in  the  new  Carthaginian  dependency  of  Se-  Sefeita 
g^ta^  whose  lands  would  naturally  come  in  for  their  share  solous. 
of  havoc  on  the  march  from  Motya  to  Panormos.  It  would 
also  take  in  the  Old-Phoenician  settlement  of  Solous^  which 
Ues  straight  on  the  road  to  the  next  place  where  we  hear  of 
any  exploit  of  Hermokrat^.  From  Solous  he  must  have 
felt  a  call  to  go  on  and  do  for  &llen  Himera  what  he  had 
done  for  &llen  Selinous.  Hellas  had  been  cut  short  by  two 
of  her  cities;  it  had  &llen  to  his  lot  to  restore  one;  it 
would  be  glory  indeed  if  he  could  do  the  like  by  the  other. 
But  the  present  expedition  was  one  wholly  of  defiance  and 
plunder.  The  Phoenician  in  his  pride  of  conquest  must  be 
taught  that  the  Greek  of  Sicily  could  still  strike  a  blow 
at  him  on  the  spot  which  was  his  proudest  badge  of  con- 
quest. But  that  enterprise  was  to  be  put  off  till  the  next 
year.  For  the  present  it  was  enough  that  Hermokrates 
had  won  back  Selinous  from  the  barbarian,  and  that  he 
had  turned  it  into  a  centre  of  warfare  from  which  he  had 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  chief  jwints  which  the  barbarian 
held  on  Sicilian  soiL 


After  all,  the  object  nearest  to  the  heart  of  Hermokrates  New  posi- 
was  his  restoration  to  his  own  city.     To  look  no  further,  Hermo- 
he  could  carry  on  his  Phoenician  warfare  with  far  greater  J™*^ 

*  Diod.  xiii  63 ;  wapawkfjaicM  9k  Koi  r^  SJJ^i^  X^"^  SImqcom  tV  M 
Eapxffiowiovt  tZccof  wop$&y, 

Kk  2 
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oHAP.ix.  effect  as  general  of  the  Syracusans  than  he  could  as  a 
private  adventurer  with  no  commission  from  any  acknow- 
ledged power.     Of  the  recall  which  he   longed  for  his 
exploits  against  the  Phoenicians  began  to  give  him  a  fair 
hope.     His  &me  went  forth  through  all  Gred^  Sicily  as 
Feeling      the  victorious  avenger  of  Hellas  ^.    At  Syracuse  admiration 
him  «t        f 01*  bis  deeds  was  mingled  with  regret  that  such  a  citizen 
Syracuse.    gjjouJdi  be  a  banished  mam.      His  case  was  discussed  in 
several  assemblies^  and  it  was  plain  that  the  more  part  of 
the  people  had  repented  of  the  vote  which  had  driven  Hermo- 
krates  into  exile  '.     But  a  powerful  party  still  opposed  his 
recall,  and  the  leader  of  that  party  was  that  same  Dickies^ 
demagogue  and  general,  who  in  all  likelihood  had  been  tiie 
He  plans    author  of  his  banishment '.     Hermokrates  now  began  again 
18  re  urn.  ^  ^j^  measures  for  his  return  *,  ready^  as  before^  to  use 
persuasion  or  force^  whichever  might  serve  him  best  at  the 
decisive  moment.    He  set  forth^  but  he  did  not  set  forth  by 
the  nearest  road  from  Selinous  to  Syracuse.   He  had  formed 
a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  raise  his  own  glory  to  tiie 
highest  pitch,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discredit  his  political 
He  enemy  ^.     He  marched  to  Himera,  or  rather  to  the  spot 

to  Hi-        where  Himera  once  had  been,  and  encamped  just  outside  the 
ruins  of  the  fallen  city,  in  what  once  had  been  its  busy 

*  Diod.  xiii.  63  ;  Ivolrov  wapA,  rots  'SiKtXidmus  Ir^^orc.  If  it  were  one 
city  only,  one  would  be  tempted  to  understand  this  of  a  formal  vote  of 
thanks,  as  in  Thuc.  ii.  25.  3,  but  ooold  there  be  any  general  Sikellot  con- 
gress jast  now  to  pass  saoh  a  vote  ? 

'  lb. ;  9M>s  9k  Kol  r&y  ^vpatcovfflu^  ol  Tktt&roi  /MitrtfitX^0ifffa¥,  hfo^iom 
rrjs  IZias  iiptTrp  ipSnrrts  Tt^vya$€v/HVoy  rbv  'EpftoKparrftf.  did  «a2  ircp^  ainrcv 
wokkSfv  \6yw  y^yofUwcay  Iv  reus  iKicXrjffiais,  6  fikv  li^fios  <pay€pis  ^v  0ovk6' 
litvos  icarafiix^aOai  rbv  &vZpa. 

'  The  opposition  of  Dioklds  comes  out  in  c  75  ;  6  fikv  AiottXSfs  iyrtirp&T- 
rvy  tUrrf  [^Ep/ioicp&rti]  wtpi  rrjs  Ka06dov. 

*  Diod.  xiii  63  ;  ^  8*  'Ep/WKpdrrfs,  dico{w¥  r^  irc^  alroO  <^t^ijy  h  rw 
HvpoMo^ats,  waptCKtvdCtro  wftbs  rifif  tUrrov  itaBohw  lvificXei»,  cISb^  rc^s  A^rt' 
imKirtvofUvovs  dyriwp6^ovrus. 

*  lb.  75 ;  i  8*  'EpfiOMpdrrfs  ravra  tvparrw,  ^irow  6  /A^y  AtoMkijs  .  .  .  npoc- 
it6fff(u  rots  wKtiBifftv,  airrds  92  .  .  .  liraydyif  r6  vK^os  cit  ti^  Wfioripop 
^ivoiop. 


mera. 
407. 
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proMteion  ^.     If  be  really  had  any  thought  of  yet  further  csiap.  ix. 

uudoing  the  work  of  Hannibal^  if  he  at  all  hoped  to  do  at 

Himera  as  he  had  done  at  Selinous^  the  design  was  at  least 

put  off.     It  may  be  that  he  hoped  to  restore  Himera^  not 

as  a  private  adventurer^  but  as  once  more  the  general  of 

the   Syracusan  commonwealth.      What  he   actually  did 

was  an  act  well  suited  to  bring  him  nearer  to  that  post  by 

an  appeal  to  the  religious  and  patriotic  feelings  of  every 

Syracusan. 

Hard  by  the  camp  that  Hermokrates  had  pitched  near 
Himera  still  lay  scattered  the  unbumed  and  unburied  bones 
of  the  soldi^^  of  Biokles^  the  men  who  had  died  in  the 
fight  before  Himera,  and  whom  their  commander  had  left 
without  those  funeral  honours  which  the  common  law  of 
Greece  never  refused,  even  to  an  enemy.     Hermokrates  He  takes 
gathered  up  the  relics ;  he  piled  them  on  wains  decked  in  unburied 
costly  guise,  and  sent  them  forward  on  their  way  to  Syra-  ^^^* 
cuse^.     He  himself  tarried  behind  on  the  borders  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.     At  this  stage  he  still  professed  all 
deference  to  the  law;  he  was  a  banished  man,  and,  as  such, 
was  forbidden  to  cross  the  borders  of  the  commonwealth 
which  had  cast  him  out  ^.     He  sent  on  some  of  his  friends  he  sends 
with  the  funeral  procession,  and  himself  waited  to  see  Syracuse. 
what  effect  his  present  action  would  have  on  the  popular 
mind  of  Syracuse.     He  had  hoped  that  men  would  con- 
trast his  conduct  with  that  of  his  enemy  Diokles.    Diokles,  Neglect  of 
general  of  the  Syracusan  people,  had,  in  neglect  of  one 
of  the  holiest  obligations  of  Greek  religion,  allowed  the 
bodies  of  his  fellow-citizens,  slain  in  a  fight  in  which  he 

^  Diod.  xiii.  75 ;  Kartarparovihtvatv  hf  tcmV  vpoaartiois  r^s  dtfartrpafi- 
lUwrp  'ir6\€oai, 

•  lb. ;  rd  tw  r*Tt\tvrnK6rv¥  6<rra  (rtntfjOpoi((,  fapafftctvdffas  8'  dftd^as 
wokvrtXm  /tfMfxr/xqfUvaSf  M  ro&reay  vapfxSfuffty  airrd  M  rifif  ^vpoKovaav. 
The  singulMr  form  is  doubtless  due  to  some  late  copyist.  See  vol.  i  p.  357. 
It  18  mkin  to  the  ^^070  in  a  fragment  of  book  xziii. 

*  lb. ;  CfMs  /ilr  ch^  M  rw  Speat^  ttarifxtiptf  8id  r6  /wkhwBat  ro^  <pvy6.9as 
im^  T«y  r6/*etv  awiiwai,    Ct  Plut.  Marius,  43. 
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ihe  c>one8. 


CHAP.  IX.  commanded  and  which  he  survived,  to  Ke  on  the  battle- 
field unboned  and  unhonoured^.  Hermokrates  the  exile 
had,  of  his  own  pious  and  patriotic  zeal,  fulfilled  the  duty 
which  the  general  had  left  imheeded«  By  his  act  the  bones 
of  the  slain  men  were  now  at  last  at  the  city  gates^  ready 
to  receive  the  long-delayed  honours  at  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen.  Hermokrat^  might  fairly  hope  that  such  an 
act  might  win  for  him  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  against 
him.  He  might  even  go  on  to  a  further  hope^  that  the 
recall  of  Hermokrates  might  be  coupled  with  the  banish- 
Dioklte  ment  of  Diokles.  The  assembly  met.  Diokl^^  unwiselyi 
re^ptionof  ^^®  would  think^  for  his  own  interests,  opposed  the  re- 
ception of  the  relics  *.  But  the  general  feeling  was  against 
him.  The  remains  of  the  dead  of  Himera  were  received^ 
and  the  long-delayed  funeral  rites  were  at  last  paid  to 
them  by  the  whole  Syracusan  people  '.  The  political  re- 
sults were  unlike  anything  that  either  Hermokrates  or 
Biokl^s  could  have  looked  for.  Sentence  of  banishment 
was  passed  on  Diokles  for  his  neglect  of  duty  towards 
the  dead.  But  the  sentence  against  Hermokrates  was  not 
repealed  *. 

Whatever  was  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  this  decision^  it 
at  least  could  not  be  called  a  party  vote.  It  is  more  like 
the  suggestion  of  Aristeides  that  himself  and  Themistokl^ 
should  both  be  thrown  into  the  harathron  *.  We  are  told 
that  the  reason  why  the  recall  of  Hermokrates — no  doubt 
proposed  in  the  assembly — was  not  carried,  was  because 
the  people  feared  his  daring  spirit.  They  deemed  that,  if 
he  were  again  intrusted  with  power  in  the  state,  he  would 

^  Diod.  xiii.  75  ;  ZohSjv  atnos  €7r€u  rw  trtpitwpajclyai  nt^  rtTtKtvTtjKdraf 

*  lb. ;  rov  fiky  Atoickiovi  trnKboyros  Bdvrtty, 
'  lb. ;  ol  tvpoMoicioi  $6iiffc»T€s  tcL  \thpaya  rwv  rirtXuvrtjic&rww  teat  vai'- 

*  Jh.;  6  n\v  AumtX^s  i<pvyaM0Tjf  rdv  8'  *Epfu>icpdT^  oW*  &s  wpwftU^amc. 
»  Plut.  Arist  3. 


He  is 
baniBhed, 
but  Hor- 
mokiatde 
ifi  not 
restored. 
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use  it  to  make  himself  tyrant  K  Did  this  belief  wrong  chap.  ix. 
him  ?  It  is  hard  to  say.  It  was  at  least  not  an  unnatural  Bid  Her- 
thought  after  Hermokrat^  had  once  shown  himself  with  ^^  the 
his  own  fleet  and  his  own  mercenaries  in  the  waters  of  ^y"''"^' 
Syracuse.  That  Hermokrat^,  like  Godwine^  meant^  if  so  it 
were  needful^  to  return  by  force,  no  man  can  doubt.  But 
that  does  not  of  itself  prove  that  Hermokrates  had  any 
more  thought  of  overthrowing  the  commonwealth  than 
Oodwine  had  of  overthrowing  the  king*  Hermokrates, 
restored  to  Syracuse,  would  undoubtedly  have  looked  to  be 
the  first  man  in  Syracuse.  He  had  been  so  in  times  past 
when  his  fame  was  less  than  it  was  now.  Sut  a  man  of 
his  stamp  would  surely  have  been  better  pleased  to  be  the 
chief  of  a  commonwealth,  whether  aristocratic  or  democratic, 
than  to  sink  to  the  selfish  and  hateful  position  of  a  iyrant. 
Sut  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  in  Syracuse  is  instructive. 
That  it  did  exist,  that  it  amounted  to  a  firm  belief,  seems 
clear  from  the  refusal  to  restore  Hermokrates.  That  re- 
fusal was  a  strong  measure  indeed,  when  the  services  of 
Hermokratte  were  so  great  and  when  popular  feeling  was 
so  strong  against  his  rival.  Coming  events  surely  cast 
their  shadows  before  them.  Men  in  Syracuse  felt  truly 
that  tyranny  was  threatening;  but  we  may  believe  that 
they  judged  wrongly  as  to  the  man. 

Hermokrates,  thus  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  restora-  HeretarnA 
tion  to  his  own  city,  withdrew  to  the  post  which  he  had  ^     "^^"*' 
won  for  himself  at  Selinous.     He  saw  that  the  time  for 
an  appeal  to  force  was  not  yet  come  *.     But  force  was  ever  He  deter- 
in  his  mind  as  a  possible  course;  and  before  long  circum-  an  armed 
stance  seemed  to  have  so  &r  changed  that  he  made  up  his  ^^™  ^ 
mind  to  risk  the  attempt.     The  many  invitations  which  he 
received  from  his  friends  in  Syracuse  took  away  all  scruples 

'  Diod.  xiii.  75 ;  Iwinrrtvcv  ydp  r^  rdrJpdy  t6\/wm,  ft^  '^^  rvxSln^  ihr«- 
*  lb. ;  T&r§  r6w  tttup^  o^x  ^P^  MtTO¥  tls  t6  fitcuraa$m* 
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CHAP.  DC.  from  his  mind.  Most  banished  Greeks  who  had  the  same 
chance  would  have  done  the  same.  Not  a  few  would  have 
gone  further ;  they  would  have  had  little  scruple  in  such  a 
case  in  allying  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  their  own 
city.  Alkibiades  had  even  ventured  to  plead  conduct  of 
this  kind  as  a  sign  of  his  love  for  the  city  to  which  he  was 
so  eager  to  be  brought  back  at  any  price  \  So  it  was  in 
our  own  early  days ;  if  God  wine  did  not  shrink  from  an 
armed  return,  iElfgar  did  not  shrink  from  a  return  by 
the  help  of  the  Dane  and  the  Briton  ^  But  Hermokrat^ 
did  not  stoop  to  the  baseness  of  Alkibiades.  He  was 
the  ally  of  no  enemy  of  Syracuse.  He  had  become  an 
independent  power,  at  the  head  of  a  force  only  partly 
Syracusan.  At  the  head  of  that  force  he  demanded  his 
restoration  to  Syracuse ;  but  he  demanded  it  as  a  Sjrracusan 
citizen  who  had  suffered  wrong  from  his  political  enemies. 
Whether  he  cherished  any  further  thought  of  becoming  a 
Syracusan  tyrant  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove,  and  the 
judgement  of  charity  is  the  safer. 
His  march  Hermokrates  now  set  forth  from  Selinous  with  a  body 
^y,  of  three  thousand  men.     Of  the  earlier  stages  of  his  march 

we  hear  nothing ;  but,  as  he  drew  near  to  the  Syracusan 
side  of  the  island,  he  passed  through  the  territory  of 
Gela.  He  came  by  night  to  an  unmarked  trysting-place 
which  must  have  been  arranged  with  his  friends  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  which  could  not  have  been  far  from  the  city  *. 
His  march  from  Gela  naturally  led  to  the  gate  of  Achra- 
dina,  hard  by  the  a^ora  and  the  docks  in  the  Great  Harbour  *. 
The  gate  was,  by  what  means  we  are  not  told,  in  the  hands 
of  the  friends  of  Hermokrates  *.   But  the  whole  of  his  party 

*  Thuo.  vi  93.  3. 

^  Norman  Conquest,  ii.  pp.  318,  394. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  75 ;  wop^vOtU  0ul  r^f  T^^itas,  Ijiet  muer^  M  rbv  ewrmy- 
lAivw  r&ww.    The  line  of  march  after  G^la  would  seem  to  be  inlaud. 

*  lb. ;  vpo<r€\$^  rf>  seard  r^  'Ax/Nida^i'  vvkSa^i,    See  vol.  il.  p.  14a. 
^  lb. ;  Twr  ^Xwy  rirdis  tbpify  wpOMnr^tKiffAfUpcm  rv^  rSwovf. 
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had  failed  to  follow  him^  and  it  was  with  a  few  comrades  only   ohap.  ix. 
that  he  was  received  within  the  gate.    Hermokrates  son  of  ^*  ^^^'of 
Henndn  was  again  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  Achradma 
came  as  a  banished  man  who  had  made  his  way  into  the  smaU 
city,  as  yet  indeed  without  bloodshed,  but  in  the  teeth  of  ^^^^' 
the  declared  will  of  the  Syraeusan  people.     With  so  small 
a  company  as  had  entered  with  him,  he  did  not  venture  at 
once  to  risk  any  decisive  action  of  any  kind.     He  waited  He  waits 
in  the  a^ora  for  the  remainder  of  his  force  that  lagged  a^^ro. 
behind.     We  are  not  told  what  became  of  them ;  if  they 
came  up  at  all,  they  came  up  too  late  ^. 

Meanwhile  the  news  had  spread  through  Syracuse  that  Battle  in 
Hermokrat^  was  in  arms  within  the  city.     The  people  Hermo-'^'' 
were   roused ;    a  multitude  soon  gathered  in  the  affora,  ^^* " 
seemingly  by  the  order  of  the  magistrates  and  in  some 
military  array.      A  battle  followed  in  the  a^ora  itself*. 
The  assembled  citizens  were  strong  enough  to  overpower 
the  small  party  of  Hermokrates ;  he  and  the  more  part  of 
his  followers  were  slain.      Others  were  taken  prisoners  Punish- 
and  were  reserved  for  a  formal  trial ;  their  doom  of  banish-  followers, 
ment  was  perhaps  lighter  than  one  might  have   looked 
for.     This  sentence,  it  is  plain,  could  apply  only  to  Syra- 
eusan citizens;    it  may  be  that  the  small  party  which 
accompanied  Hermokrat^  within  the  gate  belonged  wholly 
to  that  class.     Sut  others  who  should  have  come  before  Strange 
the  court  escaped  its  judgement  in  a  strange  fashion,  ^^i^os- 
but  a  fashion  which  has  its   parallels   both  in  English 
history  and  in  English  legend  ^.    Some  who  were  grievously 
wounded  were  given  over  to  their  friends  as  dead.     In 
course  of  time  some  of  them  recovered,  and  one  recovered 
to  play  a  memorable  part  indeed.     For  in  the  immediate 

'  Diod.  xiii  75  ;  dpiXAfi0aP€  rohs  d^wmpovyrm, 

'  lb. ;  <r^  roTt  SirXocf  ^k$o¥  M  rifif  dyop6¥.  This,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  the  battle  after  which  Arnold  sappoieii  Diokl^  to  have  killed  himself. 
See  Appendix  XXVL 

*  Norman  Gonqneet,  iii  pp.  500,  505,  514. 
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OHAP.  a,  following  of  the  great  Hermokrates  was  one  man,  the  son  of 
a  less  renowned  bearer  of  his  own  name^  who  was  presently 
to  make  Sjrraeuse^  at  the  cost  of  its  freedom,  the  greatest 
power  in  the  European  world.  Dionysios  son  of  Hermo- 
krates is  a  name  that  has  often  come  into  oar  thoughts  as 
we  have  traced  the  long  warfare  of  the  Athenian  siege  along 
so  many  spots  which  were  presently  to  draw  tiieir  chief 
his  first  renown  from  works  of  his  making.  We  have  called  him 
Tn^rt^^  up  in  fancy  by  the  site  of  his  own  castle  and  along  the  line 
of  his  own  wall.  That  he  had  played  his  part,  and  played 
it  well,  as  one  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  Sy- 
racuse we  cannot  reasonably  doubt.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  that  his  name  is  heard  in  our  story.  And  we  hear  of 
him  as  one  of  the  men  who  were  thus  strangely  brought 
to  life  again  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  ^. 


Compar-  HermokratSs  died  and  Dionysios  lived.  The  coupling 
£^,^0-  oi  the  names  is  strange  in  itself,  and  it  is  made  more 
krat^and  gtranffe  by  the  chance  that  the  follower  of  one  Hermo- 

Dionysioe.  ^        -^ 

krat£s  was  the  son  of  another,  and  by  the  further  fact 

that  at  a  later  stage  the  son  of  the  obscure  Hermokrat^ 
Strange-  married  the  daughter  of  the  renowned  one.  Setting  apart 
pMtner-  these  incidental  points,  it  is  in  itself  strange  to  find 
ship.  Dionysios  in  the  following  of   Hermokrates.     Dionysios 

presently  rises  to  power  by  the  usual  path  of  a  candidate 
for  tyranny.  He  appears  as  a  leader  of  the  comjnons  and 
an  accuser  of  men  in  authority.  Yet  here  we  find  him 
sharing  the  fortunes  of  a  man  who  had  been  banished  as 
dangerous  to  the  democracy,  so  dangerous  that  his  restora- 
tion had  been  refused  even  after  an  act  that  might  pass  as 
a  great  public  service.  We  are  not  told  how  Dionysios, 
who,  as  a  follower  of  Hermokrates,  must  have  been  either 

*  Diod.  xiii.  75 ;  rwh  ainw  iro\Ao«  wipivtciyrts  TpctAftaair,  dn  rrrfXcv- 
Tfjuirtt  {nr6  rwp  avyytvShr  mp€Mfj<ray,  Smn  ftfj  rj  toO  wkffOcvt  6pyi  *a/n- 
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actually  a  banished  man  or  liable  to  a  sentence  of  banish-  chap.  ix. 

ment^  was  able  on  his  recoveiy  again  to  take  his  place 

as  a  citizen.     The  difficulty  would  be  less  in  the  case  of 

one  who  could  hardly  as  yet  be  looked  on  as  dangerous 

or  eminent.     The  really  striking  thing  is  the  union  of 

Hermokrates  and  Bionysios  in  one  fellowship.     The  Syra- 

cusan  people  may  well  have  been  justified  in  their  dread 

of  Hermokrat^.   His  tendency  was  to  oligarchy;  he  might 

conceivably  have  been  driven  into  tyranny.     Sut  he  was 

essentially  a  citizen^  though  an  oligarchic  citizen.      His 

object  was  the  greatness  of  Syracuse^  the  independence  and 

onion  of  Greek  Sicily.     He  would  rejoice  to  see  Syracuse 

the  head  of  Sicily^  and  to  find  himself  the  first  man  in 

Syracuse.     But  for  Syracuse  to  reign  over  unwilling  allies^ 

for  himself  to  reign  over  unwilling  citizens^  was  at  least  no 

part  of  his  original  design.      In  the  beginning  at  leasts 

his   own   personal  aggrandisement   could  have  held    no 

further  place  in  his  schemes  than  it  must  hold  in  the 

schemes  of  any  man  who  seeks  to  be  the  leader  in  any 

community  of  men.     And^  even  if  circumstances  at  last 

drove   him  to  seek  for  more  than  the  law  of  his  own 

commonwealth  allowed  him,  we  may  believe  that  his  own 

advancement  was  still  sought  largely  as  a  means  to  his 

great  ends.    We  may  further  mark  how  in  the  change  of 

times  those  ends  had  changed.     Seventeen  years  before,  at  Henno- 

the  congress  of   6ela,  what  Hermokrates  had  set  before  true  to 

the  assembled  Greeks  of  Sicily  was  the  union  of  their  ^^^j 

common  island  asfainst  Greek  enemies  from  the  old  Greek  Greek 

.  Sidly. 

lands.     Of  danger  from  barbarians  there  was  not  a  word^. 

Now  danger  from  barbarians  is  everything;  it  is  in  warfare 
with  the  barbarian  destroyers  of  Sikeliot  cities  that  Hermo- 
krates won  his  last  victories.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
sure;  as  leader  of  a  Syracusan  commonwealth,  nay  even 
as  lord  of  Syracuse,  Hermokrates  would  never  have 
^  See  above,  p.  Si. 
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OHAP.  iz.  purchased  a  barbarian  guaranty  of  his  own  power  over 
his  own  people  at  the  cost  of  the  betray^  of  Greek  cities 
to  barbarian  invaders. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  Hermokrates  and  the 
Dionysioe  one  man  in  his  following  whose  name  we  know.  Dionysios 
champion  does^  at  certain  moments  of  his  life,  stand  forth  as  the 
of  HeUas.  champion  of  Hellas  against  barbarians.  We  may  believe 
that  at  any  time  of  his  life  he  was  best  pleased  to  show 
himself  in  that  character.  He  had,  on  a  smaller  scale^  as 
one  man  in  the  following  of  Hermokrates^  shown  himself 
in  that  character  already.  Sut  objects  like  these^  fore- 
most in  the  platform  of  Hermokrates^  were  secondary  in 
the  platform  of  Dionysios.  It  may  be  that  Hermokrates 
was  ready  to  become  a  tyrant,  if  it  was  only  as  a  tyrant  that 
He  teekB  he  could  Carry  out  his  objects.  With  Dionysios  the  first 
ranny.  object  was  to  grasp  and  to  secure  the  tyranny.  To  that  end 
he  did  not  scruple  even  to  betray  Greek  cities  to  the  bar- 
barians; once  in  possession  of  power^  he  was  ready  to  do 
His  objects  something  for  their  recovery.  The  objects  of  Dionysios 
through  life  are  essentially  selfish;  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  his  own  power  comes  first ;  he  sticks  at  no 
means  that  seem  to  him  needful  for  the  winning  of  power 
or  for  the  keeping  of  it.  We  shall  before  long  have  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  this  single,  perhaps  unnoticed^ 
soldier  in  the  little  army  of  Hermokrates  grew  to  be  master 
of  the  greatest  power  in  Hellas  and  in  Europe.  It  is  only 
because  of  his  later  fame  that  he  is  casually  shown  to  us  at 
the  stage  which  we  have  now  reached.  By  a  chronicler 
whose  annals  ended  with  the  death  of  Hermokrates  the 
name  of  Dionysios  would  hardly  have  been  preserved,  or 
would  have  been  preserved  only  on  account  of  the  strange 
form  of  his  escape.  It  may  be  that  the  death  of  his  leader 
first  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  his  own  rise  to  powar. 
But  he  was  no  follower  of  Hermokrates^  no  walker  in  his 
steps,  no  carrier-out  of  his  schemes.     Bent  upon  being 
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master  of  his  own  city^  his  path  to  lordship  was  necessarily  crap.  ix. 
the  opposite  to  that  of  his  chief.  His  time  was  not  yet 
come;  but  he  had  not  long  to  wait  for  it;  we  shall  very 
soon  see  him  enter  on  the  steps  of  the  '^despot^s  pro- 
gress ^/'  that  progress  which  we  nowhere  see  so  fully  or  so 
clearly  set  forth  as  in  his  own  case. 

§  5.   Tie  Siege  of  Akragas, 
B.C.  406. 

The  series  of  events  which  led  as  their  incidental  re- 
sult to   the  establishment  of  the  power    of  Dionysios^ 
but  whose  immediate  object  and  immediate  result  was 
a  further  overthrow  of  Greek  cities  by  Phoenician  hands^ 
now  begins.      The  action  of   Hermokrates  against  the  Disple*- 
Carthaginian  possessions  in   Sicily   naturally  stirred  upc|^®thage 
wrath  at  Carthage.     He  had  done  something  more  than**^®*^^ 
had  been  done  by  those  cities  which  had  armed  for  thekratds. 
defence  of  Selinous  and  had  taken  an  actual  share  in  the 
defence  of  Himera.     He  had  won  back  from  Carthage  one 
of  her  newly-gained  possessions^  and  he  had  carried  his 
arms  into  ancient  Phoenician  lands  where  no  Greek  warrior 
had  ever  before  been  seen.     Our  story  seems  to  imply  that 
formal  complaints  were  made  at  Syracuse  on  the  part  of 
Carthage.     For  we  read  of  a  Syracusan  embassy  to  Car-  Embaasies 
thage^  which  complained  of  the  war  waged  by  Carthage  in  cart  We 
Sicily,  and  tried  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difEer-  ^^  ^7^' 
ences  between  the  two  commonwealths  ^.   Such  a  complaint 
would  have  great  force  as  a  retort ;  it  would  come  rather 
late  as  an  original  complaint  against  the  doings  of  Hanni- 
bal.    The  Carthaginian  Senate  made  a  doubtful  answer,  CarthAge 
and  presently  gave  its  mind  to  making  ready  for  a  new  the  oon- 
Sicilian   expedition.      This  time,  it  is   said,  it  was  the^JJ^^j^ 

SicOy. 
^  See  voL  iL  p.  66. 

■  Diod.  xiii.  79 ;  ^vpoMuhinoi  wifopavrts  tit  Kapxifi6ya  w/Ucfi€is,  wtpi  t€ 
Tov  wokifwu  ftartfii/u^trro,  tcaJt  tls  rd  Xoiir^  i^£iow  wwuffaaBai  rfjs  dta^opeb. 
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oHAP,  VL  distinct  purpose  of  the  elders  of  Carthage  to  enslave  all  the 

Greek  cities  of  the  island  K 

Founda-         At  the  same  time  they  took  another  step  to  strengthen 

Thenna.     themselves  in  Sicily  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  city.  This 

^^'^'  was  the  first  distinctly  Carthaginian  colony  in  the  island. 

Carthft-  '    But  it  was  not  destined  to  remain  for  any  great  time  either 

^^J^        as  a  distinctly  Phoenician  settlement  or  as  an  immediate 

possession  of  Carthage.     Of  the  two  cities  overthrown  by 

Hannibal^  Selinous  had  been  restored  to  a  certain  measure 

of  lif e^  and  it  kept  it  for  a  while^  without  ever  rising  again 

to  its  old  greatness.    Sut  the  death  of  Hermokratte  cut 

short   any  schemes   that  he  may  have  formed  for  the 

restoration  of  Himera.     The  site  remained  desolate  in  the 

days  of  Diod6ros;    it  remains  desolate  in  our  own  day. 

Still  Himera  was  in  a  manner  represented  by  a  new  city 

Ponton  of  which  now  arose  at  the  bidding  of  Carthage.    The  site 

'     of  the  hot  baths  for  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Himera 

was  &mous,  the  baths  of  which  we  have  heard  in  the 

legend  of  Herakl^  and  in  the  song  of  Pindar^,  was  now 

chosen  to  become  a  stronghold  of  Carthage.     The  position 

was  an  important  one;   it  must^  while  still  a  possession 

of  Himera,  have  been  more  than   a   bathing-place;    it 

must  always  have  been  a  military  outposts    The  hot 

springs  themselves,  which  still  bubble  up  as  they  did  when 

they  refreshed  the  conqueror  of  Eryx,  lie  at  the  foot  of 

a  hill  which  rises  boldly  above  the  sea,  and  which  holds 

a  marked  central  position  in  the  coast  which  stretches 

from  Palermo  to  Ce&lii.     The  Sikel  headland  stands  out 

^  Diod.  ziii.  79 ;  ol  Eapxffi^^oi  tAs  &voMpla€i$  &fupi$6K<nn  &$rr(r,  ir  ftiv 
T$  Aifibff  iwf&kas  mp€<rM€vd(oyro  9vydfitu,  ImOvnowrtt  dvdffca  rAs  iv  rp 
y^a^  v6K€ii  KarcAovXjifCfurBai. 

>  See  voL  L  pp.  59,  76,  a  10,  417. 

'  Stq)heii  of  Bysantium  quotes  it  from  the  third  book  of  Phiiistoe  m 
X«pbr  S(«(Aiaf.  This  was  the  book  which  contained  the  acts  of  Hippo- 
kratds  aad  Gel6n.  Therma  may  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
TeriUos  or  ThdrOn  at  Himera. 
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as  a  boundary  on  the  one  side ;  on  the  other  side  lie  the  ohap.  ix. 
hills  and  havens  of  the  Phoenician.  Nowhere  do  we  soJ^^oti 
thoroughly  take  in  the  position  of  Solons  as  a  Phoenician  TerminL 
outpost,  the  advanced  guard  of  greater  Panormos  ^.  The 
range  of  the  Panormi^m  mountains^  the  isolated  mass  of 
Herktd  and  its  neighbour^  are  seen  rising  above  the  g^ap 
which  parts  the  hill  of  Solous  from  the  inland  mountains. 
We  see  how  wide  after  all  was  the  opening  into  the 
Phoenician  garden  by  the  way  of  the  coast,  and  we  are  at 
once  struck  by  the  wisdom  of  Carthage  in  planting  one  of 
her  strongholds  on  the  hill  above  the  Saths  of  Himera. 
There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  in  so  doing  she  was 
winning  back  a  site  which  had  been  held  by  her  own 
people  in  days  when  Carthage  was  not  yet  a  power  in 
Sicily^  and  when  independent  Solous  had  to  withdraw 
before  the  advance  of  Himera  ^ 

The  fitness  of  the  post  for  the  plantation  of  a  city  has  The  dte. 
been  already  spoken  of.  A  height^  not  isolated^  like  HerktS 
and  Solous^  but  a  spur  of  the  inland  mountains,  stands 
forth  as  if  set  there  to  guard  the  coast^  to   block   the 
passage  between  the  lands  to  the  east  and  west  of  it. 
Joined  by  a  kind  of  isthmus  to  the  high  mountains  behind 
it,  the  hill  above  the  hot  springs^  its  steep  ascent  crowned 
by  a  wide  platform^  and  again  surmounted  by  a  higher 
pointy  was  thoroughly  well  suited  to  become  the  site  of  a 
town  and  its  dominating  citadel.     The  new  city  arose^  a  PhoBmoian 
Phoenician  settlement,  an  actual  colony  of  Carthage.    Ationoftlie 
body  of  Carthaginian  citizens  were  chosen^  doubtless  to  form  ^^^7' 
the  patrician  order  in  the  new  dependency.   With  them  went 
another  body  of  natives  of  Africa,  voluntary  settlers  and  not 
conscripts,  to  form  the  general  mass  of  the  new  population^. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  265.  '  See  vol.  I  p.  417. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  79  ;  wpi¥  Ij  dl  rd  arpar&wtia  dieifit0d(tiy,  KaraXi^arrts  tSjv 
woKtT&p  Tamils  Mat  rStif  &KXv¥  Aifijhty  ro^  fiovKofUi^ovs,  ticTiaaM  bf  1^  SurcMf 
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oHAP.  IX.  We  can  understand  that  to  form  even  the  plds  of  a 
separate,  though  dependent  community,  was  felt  to  be  a 
higher  position  than  that  of  mere  subjects  of  Carthage  in 
their  own  land.  No  Phcenician  coins  of  the  new  settlement 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  we  know  not  its  Phoenician 
name,  a  name  most  likely  equivalent  to  that  which  it  bears 
in  Greek,  Tkerma  or  TAermai,  the  Hot  Baths,  the  Hot 
Baths  of  Himera.  This  last  seems  to  have  been  its 
f orm^  description,  but  it  admitted  of  an  easy  contraction. 
It  becomes  Himera  itself  certainly  never  rose  again ;  yet  we  presently 
hear  of  Himeraians  as  a  people,  and  a  Greek  people.  That 
is  to  say.  Men  of  Therma  and  Men  of  Himera  became 
alternative  names  for  the  people  whose  full  description  was 
Men  of  the  Therma  of  Himera  ^.  And  before  long  those 
men  were  Greeks.  The  citizens  of  Carthage  and  their 
African  subjects  occupied  the  strong  place  and  made  it  into 
a  city,  but  into  a  city  for  strangers  to  dwell  in.  Its 
political  position,  its  relation  to  Carthage,  alters  with  the 
It preaenree general  revolutions  of  the  island;  but,  in  freedom  or  in 
tionsof  bondage,  Therma  remained  Greek  and  kept  up  the 
^"^*"-  memories  of  Himera^.  The  town  survives,  and  its  name 
is  hardly  changed  in  the  modem  Termini.  It  stands  out 
conspicuously,  if  not  as  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Sicily, 
yet  as  a  considerable  dwelling-place  of  men,  a  town  and 
haven  which,  if  not  specially  attractive  or  rich  in  antiquities, 

^  We  shall  presently  oome  to  Thenna  or  Himera  as  a  G-reek  town,  though 
under  Carthaginian  dominion.  See  Diod.  xiii.  114,  xix.  a,  where  it  appears 
as  the  birth-place  of  Agathokl^  But  we  can  hardly  take  the  words  of 
Oioero  (Verr.  ii.  55)  quite  literally ;  "  Oppidum  Hinteram  Karthaginiensas 
quondam  oeperant  . . .  Himera  deleta,  quos  cives  belli  calamitas  reliqucs 
feoerat,  ei  sese  Thermis  collooarant,  in  ejusdem  agri  finibus,  neque  longe 
ab  oppido  antique.**  The  coins  (Coins  of  %cily,  83,  84)  have  commonly 
eEPBirrAN,  sometimes  eEPlOTAN  IMEPAinN  with  the  figure  of  the 
Himeraian  Stdsiohoros. 

'  Cic  u.  s. ;  '*  Hi  se  patrum  fortunam  et  dignitatem  recuperare  arbitra- 
bantur,  cum  ilia  majorum  omamenta  in  eorum  oppido  ooUooabantur.**  We 
shall  hear  more  of  them  in  Cioero*s  own  day. 
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still  keeps  its  historic  site  and  shelters  some  memories  of  crap.  iz. 
the  past.     The  Phoenician  has  left  only  a  memory ;   the  The 
Greek  has  left  only  a  name ;  but  the  Roman  and  the  Arab  ^wn. 
may  be  traced  in  their  works.     The  walls  of  the  mediseval 
city  are  there^  making  their  way  down  from  the  height  to 
the  sea.     The  yalleys  are  spanned  by  an  aqaeduct  of  no 
single  date;  and  the  name  of  the  mountain  rising  above  Monnt 
the  city,  above  the  Greek  memories  and  the  Roman  bnild-      ^*"^' 
ings^  belongs  to  the  days  when  Greek  and  Roman  were 
words  of  the  same  meaning.     Elias  himself  keeps  his  post 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Solunto  * ;  but  Termini  looks  up 
to  the  northern  mountain  of  Saint  Calogero.     The  ideal 
monk^  the  finder  and  patron  of  healing  waters^  has  dis- 
placed Hdrakl^  by  the  Baths  of  Himera^  as  he  has  dis- 
placed Daidalos  by  the  Baths  of  Selinous  ^ 

The  foundation  of  the  new  Punic  colony  on  the  north  Extension 
coast  of  Sicily,  coming  on  the  voluntary  submission  of  Se-  ginian  do- 
gesta  and  the  fuller  establishment  of  Carthaginian  power  ™i^^ 
over  Panormos^  Motya^  and  Solous,  marked  a  stage  in  the 
spread  of  Carthaginian  dominion  in  the  island.     Carthage 
had  destroyed  one  Greek  city;  she  had  enslaved  another ; 
she  had  supplied  the  place  of  the  city  which  she  had  de^ 
stroyed  by  a  colony  of  her  own   citizens  and  subjects. 
Such  a  stage  was  sure  to  be  only  a  step  to  further  advance; 
and  the  next  advance  of  Carthage  takes  the  shape  of  aa 
overwhelming  blow  dealt  at  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of 
Hellas.  The  successes  of  Hannibal  in  Sicily  stirred  up  the 
Senate  and  People  of  Carthage  to  a  longing  for  further 
exploits  of  the  same  kind.     A  vast  force  was  to  be  got  Gaihering 
ready,  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  making  the  conquest  of  for  the 
all  Sicily^.     Hannibal  was  again  named  to  the  command.  ^^|"^'°^ 
He  was  now  an  aged  man ;  he  had  done  the  work  of  his 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  267.  "  See  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

'  Died.  xilL  80  ;  ffirtiSmtrts  asicrjs  riji  vrjaov  /cvpi€vccu, 

VOL.  ni,  t  1 
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CHAP.  IX.  country  at  Selinous  and  the  work  of  his  own  house  at 
Hannibal    Himera :  he  had  no  further  special  call  to  tempt  him :  he 

in  com-  ^  *  ... 

mandwiih  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  decline  the  toilsome  commission, 
league        His  prayer  was  not  granted  in  full;  he  was  again  to  be 
Himilkdn.   ^^  general  of  Carthage  in  Sicily.     But  he  was  allowed 
to  share  his  labours  with  a  colleague,  a  member  of  his 
own  house,  Himilk6n  son  of  Hanndn^  of  that  Hanndn 
who  had  enlarged  man's  knowledge  of  earth  and  Ocean  ^. 
The  two  commanders  took  counsel  together^  and  b^an  to 
make  the  usual  preparations  for  a  great  expedition  on  the 
Gathering  part  of  Carthage.     They  sent  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
arieg.         commonwealth,  plentifuDy  supplied  with  money,  to  hire  the 
best  mercenaries  that  were  to  be  had  in  Spain  and  the  Ba- 
learic isles.     They  themselves  went  through  the  African 
possessions  of  the  city,  enrolling  both  African  and  Phoe- 
nician troops,  as  well  as  the  best  warriors  of  Carthage 
herself.    Messengers  were  sent  to  the  kings  and  nations  in 
alliance^  dependent  or  independent^  with  the  commonwealth ; 
troops  were  to  be  levied  from  Mauretania  and  Numidia  and 
New  Cam-  from  the  parts  between  Carthage  and  Kyrene  \     Others 
levy.  went  to  Italy  to  hire  fresh  mercenaries  from  Campania. 

Carthage  knew  well  the  value  of  Campanian  soldiers; 
but  those  who  had  already  served  under  Hannibal  and 
had  been  left  behind  in  Sicily  were  known  to  have  such 
evil  will  to  Carthage  that  they  were  likely  to  join  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  against  her^.  The  host  thus  got  to- 
gether from  all  parts  was  gathered  at  Carthage;  the 
statements  of  its  numbers^  horse  and  foot^  range  from 
iao,ooo  to  300,000*.    All  the  triremes  of  the  common- 

^  Diod.  xUi.  80 ;  mfKUTOvfUyov  5i  8(d  rd  yrjpas,  wpoaieaHiXTrfffay  itai  4\Ai>K 
arparrj^Vj  *lyiXico»a  rdr ''Awctfrar,  l«  rrfs  ainrjii  6irra  avyywtlas.  See  aboTe, 
p.  448.    So  with  Nikiaa ;  see  above,  p.  375. 

•  lb. ;  iced  Ttvas  tS/v  oIkovvtw  tA  wpbt  riiv  Kvpfivtjv  K(K\tfUra  fUfnf, 
'  lb. ;  l«  Si  rijs  ^IraXias  fuaOwrd/Atvoi  Kafiwat^oits,  ZttfilfiatrfO^  tU  fufi^* 
fhtiffca^  ycLp  r^  fiir  XP^^  ahrStv  fteydXa  avfifiaWofUyrjVt  rohs  8*  kv  ^ittXii^ 
ica7aXt\€tfAfUyovs  Ea/iwayobs,  ^cL  rd  wpocKtieoipivai  rois  Kapxri^vtoifj  A'^rd 
rSfv  :EiMtkiwT&y  TaxJhfffofUvovs.         *  lb. ;  Umaioe  and  Ephoros,  aa  usual. 
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wealth  were  put  under  sailing  orders ;  with  the  multitude  chap.  ix. 
of  transports  and  ships  of  burthen  they  had  made  up  a^^ 
tale  of  more  than  a  thousand  vessels.     The  news  of  such  SioUj* 
preparations  reached  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily^  and  they 
began  to  make  ready  to  meet  the  danger.     The  destroyer 
of  Selinous  and  Himera  was  coming  against  them.   Nothing 
but  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  the  closest  union^  could  save 
all  or  any  of  them  from  the  fate  of  Selinous  and  Himera. 

Syracuse  took  the  lead.     She  had  done  good  service  to  Action  of 
Sparta  in  her  war  with  Athens,  which,  it  is  well  to  re-   ^'^^"^  ' 
member,  was  not  yet  ended.      Her  own  troops  had  been  4<^. 
withdrawn  for  duties  nearer  home ;  but  she  had  some  claim 
on  the  head  of  Dorian  Greece.     An  embassy  was  sent  to 
ask  for  LacedsBmonian  help ;  Gylippos  or  one  like  Gylippos 
might  do  as  good  work  against  the  Carthaginian  as  he  had 
done  against  the  Athenian.      Other  appeals  were  made  Appeal 
nearer  home,  to  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  and,  above  all,  to  italiots 
those  who  were  most  nearly  concerned,  to  the  Greeks  of  J^^gf 
Sicily  themselves.     They  were  called  on  to  stand  ready  for 
common  defence  on  behalf  of  their  common  freedom  ^.    The 
Syracusan  fleet  was  made  ready,  and  was  sent  to  cruise  off 
the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  to  meet  the  barbarian,  if  need 
be,  in  his  own  waters.     But  if  Syracuse  was  the  first  to 
take  heed  to  the  common  defence,  it  was  at  Akragas  that  Akrafas 
the  immediate  alarm  was  greatest  and  the  preparations  for  ©ned. 
immediate  defence  were  most  active.     It  was  deemed,  and, 
as  the  event  showed,  rightly  deemed,  that  that  city  would 
be  the  first  object  of  Punic  attack  *.     And,  under  the  stress 
of  the  great  coming  danger,  all  jealousy  between  Syracuse 
and  Akragas  had  passed  away. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  8i ;  wp6s  robs  irapopfjtffffoyras  tA  wXJfOrj  wpbs  t^v  int^p  rijs 
Koanjs  i\€v$€plas  idvZwov, 

*  lb. ;  'Aif/»70Kr«Vw  . .  .  9i€XdfAfiayow,  Sirtp  ^v,  <»'  o^ro^s  wpdnovs  ^€ir  rh 
rod  woKifWv  fidpos, 

Ll2 
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CHAP,  nc       The  position  of  the  great  city  of  the  southern  coast  made 
TOBitk^of  ^®^  ^^  everything  the  first  in  the  coming  danger.      She 
AkragM.     was  now  the  nearest  Greek  neighbour  of  Carthage ;  since 
the  overthrow  of  Selinous^  the  territories  of  Carthage  and 
of  Akragas  had  marched  on  each  other.     Hermokrat^  had 
indeed  made  Selinous  once  more  a  Greek  military  post;  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  occupied  the  whole  Selinuntine 
coast  from  the  Mazaros  to  the  Halykos^  and  his  settlement 
can  hardly  have  lasted  after  his  death.      By  sea^  now  Seli- 
nous was  gone^  Akragas  was  the  nearest  Sikeliot  city  to 
Africa,  as  it  had  always  been  the  one  which  most  directly 
fronted  Africa.     To  an  African  power  which  had  already 
destroyed  Selinous,  and  which  longed  either  to  win  more 
dominion  or  to  do  more  destruction  among  the  Sikeliot 
cities,  Akragas  might  seem  almost  to  challenge  attack. 
Trade        Moreover  the  commercial  dealings  between  Akragas  and 
Akr«gms     Africa  had  doubtless  taught  the  prudent  traders  of  Carthage 
AWca.       ^*^  ^^  would  be  more  profitable  to  have  the  vines  and 
olive-trees  of  Akragas  to  their  own  than  to  go  on  buying 
Prepara-     their  fruits  from  their  present  owners  *.    The  Akragantines 
Akragas.     therefore  began  to  gather  all  their  crops  and  substance  that 
AH  things  w  without  the  walls,  and  to  brimr  all  within  the  defences 

brought  in  ,  , 

from  the  of  their  vast  enclosure^.  So  the  Athenians  had  done  during 
ooun  ry.  ^^^  earlier  Peloponnesian  inroads ;  but  then  there  was  no 
fear  of  a  Peloponnesian  attack  on  the  city  of  Athens.  At 
Akragas  every  one  knew  that  the  city  itself  was  the  direct 
object  of  the  invaders.  The  second  city  of  Sicily,  the 
wealthiest  city  of  Hellas,  was  threatened  with  the  same 
utter  overthrow  at  barbarian  hands  which  had  already 
&llen  on  two  of  her  sisters. 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  390. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  81  ;  iSo(tv  oZv  altrois  rhv  re  oXrov  mX  r<:^  dKKovs  leaptnlt, 
in  tk  rdis  ierff<T€is  dwdaas  dwd  rrff  x^P*"-^  ifOTOiro/i/fciK  irr^  rwy  ruxSav*  Cf. 
Thuc.  ii.  14,  17,  53.  It  is  just  after  this  that  Diod6roe  makes  that  picture 
of  the  prosperity  of  Akragas  on  which  I  have  drawn  largely  in  voL  ii.  p. 
390,  ct  seqq. 
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Yet  Akragas  was  not  the  first  point  to  which  Carthaginian  chap.  ix. 
vessels  sailed  in  the  present  war.  Forty  triremes  were  sent 
in  advance,  but  their  course  was  towards  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  in  Sicily.  These  last  had  doubtless  to  be  looked 
to  at  such  a  moment,  and  they  would  be  called  on  for  their 
contingents  in  the  present  warfare.  In  the  waters  near  Sea-fight 
Eryi  ^,  that  is  on  a  voyage  between  Motya  and  Panormos,  syrSuMm 
the  Punic  ships  fell  in  with  the  watchful  fleet  of  Syracuse,  ^ictwy. 
A  sea-fight  followed,  a  fight  stoutly  contested  for  some 
while.  In  the  end  the  Greeks  had  the  victory;  fifteen  of 
the  ships  of  Carthage  perished ;  the  rest  escaped  by  sailing 
hither  and  thither  on  the  open  sea^.  We  wish  to  hear 
whether  any  further  action  followed  on  the  part  of  Syra- 
cuse; but  all  that  we  are  told  is  that,  when  Hannibal 
heard  of  the  Carthaginian  defeat^  he  set  forth  with  fifty 
ships,  at  once  to  hinder  the  Syracusans  from  following  up 
their  success,  and  also  to  secure  a  safe  passage  for  his  own 
army  •.  The  next  time  we  hear  of  Syracuse  in  this  war, 
her  forces  are  equally  zealous  and  equally  successful ;  but 
it  is  not  by  sea  in  the  parts  of  Eryx,  but  by  land  on  the 
road  between  Syracuse  and  Akragas.  We  feel  how  frag- 
mentary our  story  has  become  in  the  loss  of  the  great 
contemporary  guide.  But  one  thing  is  plain.  At  such  a 
moment  as  this  all  differences  among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
were  forgotten.  Akragas  no  longer  envies  Syracuse^  and 
Syracuse  does  not  vex  Akragas. 

Akragas  was  now  at  the  height  of  her  splendour.     The  Prosperity 
magnificent  Gellias^  still  lived.     The  mighty  temple  of 

^  Diod.  xiiL  So ;  kr  rocV  wtfi  rdr  "Bpvm  r^wott, 
'  lb. ;  ZU<pvyw  ^U  t6  viXayof, 

*  lb. ;  I<nrcv8c  ydp  Toi>t  fiir  Xvpaicovciovs  itvXwnu  Xfh^^^^  ^^  wportp^- 

*  See  yoL  ii.  p.  393.  Aocaarding  to  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  435),  GelliM  is  to  be 
teen  In  the  Pollis— one  goee  back  to  our  Syrncnaan  king  and  Ms  wine 
^-of  a  very  odd  story  in  John  of  Stoboi  (Ixii  48),  in  which  we  not  only 
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CHAP.  IX.   Zeus  bad  been  brougbt  to  perfection  as  far  as  walls  and 
capitals  and  cornices  were  concerned.     It  merely  awaited 
its  roof  ^.     Just  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  city  had 
seen  one  of  those  gorgeous  spectacles  in  which  Akragas 
Olympic     and  all  its  citizens  delighted.    A  man  of  Akragas^  Exainetos 
ExflSoa.  ^y  name,  had  won  an  Olympic  victory  in  the  chariot-race. 
4".  He  was  brought  into  the  city  on  the  victorious  car,  in  a 

procession  in  which,  besides  horsemen  and  footmen,  three 
hundred  pair  of  white  horses  drew  the  chariots  of  the  other 
rich  men  of  Akragas  who  came  to  do  honour  to  the  victor  \ 
These  men,  we  must  remember,  must  all  have  belonged  to 
the  class  of  the  horsemen,  the  military  strength  of  the  city. 
Was  their  warlike  vigour  at  all  impaired  by  this  wonderful 
splendour  of  life  ?  We  have  one  hint  which  is  instructive. 
Kegula-  About  this  time,  as  part  of  the  preparations  for  the  defence, 
thegaard.  &  military  ordinance  was  passed  in  Akragas,  to  forbid  any 
undue  amount  of  luxury  among  those  citizens  whose  duty 
it  was  to  pass  the  night  in  the  watch-towers.  They  doubt-* 
less  took  their  turns  of  sleep  and  of  watching,  and  the  new 
law  provided  for  the  furniture  of  their  beds.  No  man  was 
to  have  more  than  a  mattress,  a  quilt,  and  two  pillows  ^. 
At  Akragas,  it  is  added  with  a  touch  of  scorn,  this  was 
looked  on  as  the  hardest  bed  that  could  be  endured^. 
Among  the  foreign  defenders  of  the  city  were  some  to 
whom  this  standard  of  campaign  life  must  have  seemed 
strange.     A  Spartan,  Dexippos  by  name,  was  tarrying  at 

tee  him  in  a  kindly  b'ght  iowardi  hii  aUvefl,  but  as  having  views  on  the  art 
of  slave-growing. 

*  See  vol.  ii  p.  403. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  34,  83.  He  gives  the  date ;  (rw€96fi9tvw  9*  a{rr^,  x^f*t 
r6r  SMmv,  avrvpibts  TpiaM6<nai  Xctuwr  twwn^,  wwnu  wop*  ainw  rStw  'Agpa^ 

*  lb.  84;  T§t  woktopftias  Tcro/i/ri/f  voi^crai  yfAi^iia  wtpi  rStw  Iv  toTs 
^Xcurciocr  StoFVirrcpf v^Kfov,  tnvi  idi  rit  1x9  vA^cTor  rvkgp  nX  wtpiirrpdt/MiTas 
Ktd  icMov  Ktd  9wHV  wpocKt^akaioir, 

*  lb. ;  TOia^TTfs  9k  rijs  aMXjjpoTdrrp  arptf/n^  {fwapxov<nts,  t^tffu  Xo^f- 
(tffdoi  TJ^  icard  t^k  \0196y  filw  rpv^y. 
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Gela.     It  was  the  year  of  Arginousai,  and  the  name  of  chap.  ix« 
Spartan^  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  of  glory  by  Kallikratidas  ?*;^^" 
in  his  defeat  than  by  other  leaders  in  their  victories,  was  po8  called 
everywhere  feared  and  honoured.     Dexippos  was  hardly  a  ^ 
Spartan  of  the  school  of  Kallikratidas ;  but  to  be  a  Spartan 
was  enough.     Akragas  may  have  thought  that  she  was 
calling  another  Gylippos  to  her  help,  when  she  invited 
Dexippos  to  come  to  her  defence  with  as  many  mercenaries 
as  he  could  get  together  ^     He  presently  came  with  fifteen 
hundred.     The  Campanians  too  who  had  quarrelled  with  The  Cam- 
Hannibal,  and  who  still  remained  in  Sicily,  were  taken  into  Sred  " 
the  Akragantine  service  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  ^. 
Not  that  the  city  trusted  wholly  to  help  of  this  kind ;   the 
citizens  of  Akragas  were  fully  ready  to  take  their  share  in 
the  defence.    And  presently  all,  citizens  and  strangers,  were 
called  on  to  do  their  uttermost. 

We  are  not  told  where  Hannibal  landed  his  army;  doubt*  Voyage  of 
less  at  one  of  the  havens  west  of  Akragas.     His  voyage,         ^ 
according  to  a  later  account,  was  shrouded  in  mystery* 
The  same  story  is  told  which  we  hear  in  other  cases, 
how  written  and  sealed  orders  were  given  to  the  captains, 
which  were  to  be  opened  only  at  sea,  lest,  it  is  said,  the 
course  of  the  fleet  should  be  betrayed  by  deserters  ^.    And,  The  lights. 
as  a  further  precaution,  the  lights  which  the  ships  carried 
at  their  masts* — ^a  night  voyage  is  taken  for  granted — 

^  Diod.  xiii.  85 ;  he  comet  irpo<r<p6.Ton  l«  TiXas  wtipdfif,  /ccrd  (iruv  x>AW 
9€VTaKocicov,  Then,  aa  an  explanation,  we  read,  c^ros  ydp  xar*  iictTyoy  rov 
Xp6yoVj  &t  Tifiat6s  ^aiv,  kv  TiXq.  Siirpifitr,  ix^"^  d^iatfta  itA  ri^  warplda*  Ik6v€p 
ij^iwray  ol  * kKpayavriroi^  /uffBcMrdfitvoy  tnpariinws  &t  wXtiarovi  kkBttv  ^Is 
'AMpdyarra,  But  how  oame  this  Spartan  with  his  d^ioffta,  to  be  staying 
idly,  as  it  would  seem,  at  Gelat  And  had  his  coming  anything  to  do 
with  the  Akragantine  mission  to  Sparta  ? 

'  lb. ;  i/u<T$i)$ijaay  leat  ol  vp&rtpor  *Ayvi0tf  tfv;i/iax^aKrc;  Kafiwavol,  vtpi 
6/sTcucoaious  Srrts,    See  above,  p.  490. 

'  tya  fiff  ^ird  rwy  <AToi»iXmy  l^ayytX^.  The  story  is  told  by  Polyainos, 
T.  10.  a. 

*  See  Norman  Conquest,  iil.  400. 
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oHAF.DL  had  their  fore  parts  covered^  lest  the  enemy  shotild  see  them  ^ 
He  lands  Wherever  it  was  that  Hannibal  landed^  his  course,  as  soon 
two  camps  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  neighbourhood  of  Akragas^  is  clear 
before  enou^  He  divided  his  force  into  two  parts,  to  threaten 
The  Bonth.  ^^  ^^7  ^^  hotii  sides.  His  main  camp^  strongly  guarded 
western      by  a  trench  and  other  defences,  was  pitched  to  the  soutii- 

camp* 

west  of  the  town,  on  the  right  of  the  Hypsas,  on  the  fiat 

ground  formed  by  a  bend  in  the  river,  and  with  its  stream 

The  Ibe-    between  the  camp  and  the  nekropolis  to  the  north.    But  a 

the  eastern  body  of  forty  thousand^  consisting  of  the  Spaniards  and 

b^s*  part  of  the  Africans,  was  stationed  on  the  oth^  side  of 

the  town,  on  the  hills  beyond  the  Akragas^  with  the  evident 

purpose  of  watching  any  help  that  might  come  from  G^la 

and  Syracuse^.   Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  the  Punic  gena^ 

Hannibal^s  did  not  at  once  b^n  with  warlike  action.    Having  shown 

Akn^ ;    the  men  of  Akragas  how  great  a  host  it  was  ag^ainst  which 

ncutaStT  ^^®y  would  have  to  strive,  he  next  sent  a  message  of  peace 

to  the  city.    Let  the  commonwealth  of  Akragas  become 

an  ally  of  Carthage  in  the  present  war;  that  is,  let  her 

forces  join  with  those  of  Carthage  against  the  other  Sikeliot 

cities.     He  even  added  an  easier  alternative.    Let  Akragas, 

remaining  on  friendly  teims  with  Carthage,  preserve  a 

strict  neutrality  ^.     In  asking  this,  he  was  in  truth  asking 

only  that  Akragas  should  act  now,  in  the  day  of  Punic 

invasion^  as  she  had  acted  a  few  years  earlier  in  the  day  of 

Athenian  invasion.     But  the  two  cases  were  not  paralleL 

Athens  after  all  was  not  Carthage;    and  Akragas  had 

already  overcome  her  sullen  dislike  to  Syracuse  when  she 

had  joined  with  her,  if  too  tardily,  in  sending  help  to  Seli- 

nous.    The  men  of  Akragas  were  not  so  lost  to  all  Sikeliot, 

'  Pblyainos,  v.  lo.  a ;  Xa/iwr^fot  i)pf  ri  wp6e$€r  lUpot  w^tppayfUravs^ 
5«wt  All)  ytwplCottr  Avd  rov  ^oit6s  ol  woXdfUoi  r^  imimKcw. 

<  See  Appendix  XXVIIL 

'  Died,  ziii  85  ;  dr^crrciXor  wpiafi4is  wpdt  robs  'kKpar^amivmn,  d^unmrn 
/t&Ktara  fUr  ovfifMx*"'  o^rorf,  tl  ii  ft^  7c,  4^vxiW  ix^iw,  got  ^Ikovt  ^Ptu 
KapxtfiovU^,  h  flp^yjf  /Uvotma, 
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to  all  Hellenic  feeling,  as  to  accept  either  of  the  proposals  chap.  ix. 
between  which  Hannibal  gave  them  their  choice^.    As  the  J^^l^*'' 
first  attacked^  the  honours  and  burthens  of  the  championship 
were  laid  upon  them^  and  they  did  not  shrink  from  the 
work.     The  Punic  offers  were  declined,  and  the  city  made  Prepara- 
all  things  ready  for  defence.     The  whole  military  force  defenc^ 
of  Akragas  was  called  out.     The  citizens  were  told  off^ 
some  to  take  the  first  turn  in  the  defence  of  the  walls, 
others  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  relieve  them.     A 
special  duty  was  laid  on  the  Campanian  mercenaries.   They  The  Cam- 
were  posted  on  the  rock  of  Athene,  the  highest  point  within  £2©  *^  o? 
the  walls,  looking  down  on  the  whole  city  K    There  they  -A.*^****- 
were  doubtless  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  Spaniards  and 
Africans  posted  on  the  hills  beyond  the  Akragas.     The 
city  stood  ready  to  withstand  the  barbarian  attack,  and  its 
defenders  looked  to  be  presently  strengthened  by  helpers 
from  the  other  Sikeliot  cities. 

The  siege  now  began.    The  point  of  attack  chosen  by  Attack  on 
Hannibal  and  Himilkdn  was  the  line  of  wall  on  the  western  side, 
side  of  the  city*.     One  almost  wonders  that  they  did  not  Why  not 
make  their  attack  on  the  southern  wall,  the  wall  towards  south  t 
the  sea.     The  task  would  not  have  been  an  easy  one.    The 
besiegers  would  have  had  to  work  against  the  strong  line 
of  rock  which  had  been  hewn  into  the  seaward  defences  of 
Akragas.    In  some  parts,  towards  the  south-eastern  comer, 
these  are  hardly  less  strong  than  those  on  the  western  side  ^. 
But  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  wall,  the  end  nearest 
to  their  own  camp,  the  southern  defences  were  much  less 

^  Diod.  xiii.  85 ;  od  wpoalk^ofUvM^  rSar  kr  rp  w6\h  ro^  K&ywft, 

'  lb. ;  o{  .  .  .  KaftwoMci .  .  .  ttark^x^  ^^  ^V  ''^  irdXcon  X^^or,  ir.r.X. 
See  vol  i  p.  433. 

'  Dioddros  (xiii.  85)  mjb  only,  jtuMfirc^/tcyoi  rd  rc/x7i  ^  *>^'  ^  r^iror 
0c«tf/>ov»rcs  ^i^filw  cTmu  tV  «^»Xir.  Bat  the  whole  story  makei  it  dear  on 
which  Bide  it  was.    See  yoL  ii  p.  337. 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  40a. 
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CHAP.  IX.  fonnidable  than  on  the  side  chosen  for  attack.  There  was 
also  more  room  for  military  operations  and  for  the  work- 
ing of  military  engines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  south 
wall  had  the  whole  city  behind  it  in  a  way  in  which  no 
other  part  of  the  defences  had.  Anyhow,  with  whatever 
motive,  the  Punic  generals  chose  to  attack  the  wall  on 
the  west  side,  the  wall  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
Hypsas.  This  was  another  and  loftier  wall  of  natural 
rock,  strengthened  and  supplied  by  artificial  building  at 
whatever  points  it  was  needed.  It  was  hard  work  to  bring 
any  of  the  usual  arts  of  the  besi^er  against  these  steep 
crags  defended  by  men  whose  all  was  staked  on  the  defence. 
The  Punic  conmianders  carefully  examined  the  walls,  look- 
ing out  for  a  weak  point  to  make  their  attack.  Such  an 
one  they  thought  they  had  found  near  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  small  stream  of  Saint  Leonard  with  the  Drago  or 
Hypsafl.  Here  the  valley  widens ;  here  the  line  of  difEs  is 
broken  by  a  deep  inlet,  whose  mouth,  defended  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  masonry  brought  down  to  the  lower  groimd,  formed 
the  g^eat  outlet  of  Akragas  to  the  west,  the  gate  of  Hera- 
kleia  ^.  Beyond  the  gate,  towards  the  akropolis,  the  natural 
Attack  wall  becomes  for  a  while  considerably  lower.  Here  then 
^J^  of®  Hannibal  and  Himilk6n  chose  the  point  for  their  main  at- 
Hfirakleia.  ^j^]^.  rj\^Q  huge  moving  towcrs  were  accordingly  brought 
up  the  ravine,  and  set  to  play  on  the  walls  at  this  point. 
They  worked  during  the  whole  of  one  day,  and  many  of 
the  defenders  were  slain.  At  nightfall  the  trumpet  called 
o£E  the  besiegers,  and  in  the  night  the  Akragantines  con- 
trived to  bum  the  towers  *. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  had  fought  against  Hannibal 

^  See  to),  ii  p.  227. 

*  Diod.  xilL  85.  Poly«ino8  (y.  10.  4)  has  a  wonderfol  story  how 
Himflkdn  employed  the  triok  of  the  feigned  flight,  as  at  Ai  and  Senlac,  how 
he  lighted  fires  dose  to  the  town,  how  the  porsners,  thinking  that  the 
town  was  on  fire,  tnmed  to  help,  and  how  they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  those 
whom  they  had  chased,  helped  farther  by  some  who  were  set  in  ambnsh. 
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no  less  than  the  arms  of  the  Akragantines.    With  that  ob^-  ix. 

barbaric   grandeur  of   conception  which  a   Carthaginian 

Shophet  might  share  with  a  Persian  king,  his  next  plan 

was  to  change  the  nature  of  the  ground.     Even  where  the 

valley  was  widest,  where  the  rocks  were  lowest,  the  assault 

was  not  easy.     He  would  make  new  ground  for  his  troops 

and  engines ;  he  would  fill  up  the  rough  and  narrow  valley 

and  the  troublesome  streams  which  ran  down  it.    Materials  The  tombs 

for  this  purpose  were  found  by  occupying  the  nekropolis,  f^^^^  ^ 

and  destroying  the  tombs.     These  were  to  be  used  to  pile  causeway. 

up  a  causeway  wider  than  the  Bridge  of  the  Dead  ^,  for 

the  better  attack  of  the  wall  on  the  opposite  height.     On 

the  hill  of  tombs  we  now  see  only  those  that  were  wrought 

in  the  solid  rock ;  in  the  great  days  of  Akragas  the  whole 

hill  was  covered  with  tombs  of  masonry.     It  was  a  fancy 

of  the  Akragantines  to  commemorate  in  this  way,  not  only 

their  human  forefathers  and  friends,  but  the  horses  which 

had  won  them  fame  in  the  games,  even  the  pet  birds  of 

the  boys  and  maidens  *.     Above  all  rose  the  stately  tomb  Tomb  of 

of  the  hero  Th6r6n,  whose  name  has  been  so  hopelessly 

transferred  to  a  work  of  later  days  in  another  place  ^.     Ail 

these  works,  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  no  mean  fruits  of 

Akragantine  skill,  Hannibal  began  to  sweep  away,  and 

to  use  the  fragm^its  for  his  mole  at  the  bottom  of  the 

valley.     The  tomb  of  Therdn,  victor  at  Himera,  would  be 

in  Hannibal's  eyes  the  memorial  of  an  enemy  which  called 

for  an  exemplary  and  symbolical  act  of  destruction.     The 

work  of  havoc  was  begun;   but  before  the  monument  of 

the  hero  was  altogether  levelled,  a  sign  from  heaven  spoke 

'  Diod.  xiii.  85 ;  vapfyyyttXaM  rots  arpartirrais  Ma$cup*iy  rd  fty^fmra  leal 
X^ffMra  KaTaffKtvi(*ir  fUxpt  r&y  rtixSnt,    See  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

'  lb.  83  ;  Si^XoT  8i  Ti^  Tpv^fily  cMr&y  Mai  ij  iroAvrcXcia  r&r  ftyrjfuloay,  &  rtra 
filr  TOis  &$\rfTais  tmroit  KorfaKtvaaay,  rivA  8i  toXs  {nr6  rSfv  wipOivwv  icaX 
vaibejy  ly  d/c^  Tp€<pofi4yots  bpyiBafAoiS,  TimaioB  said  he  had  seen  such.  But 
did  such  Tpu^  go  on  agun  in  restored  Akragas  I 

'  See  ToL  ii  p.  395. 
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CHAP.  DC.  the  divine  displeasure  at  the  sacrilegious  deed.    A  thxinder- 
d^lSr*    ^^*  ^^^  ^^  ®^^^  *^^  tomb;  and  the  prophets  of  Baal 
and  the      who  foUowed  the  camp  of  Carthage  bade  the  general  cease 
from  this  attempt  on  a  spot  thus  specially  hallowed^. 


prophets. 


PUgue  in       At  this  stage  at  least  of  the  siege  the  gods  of  Hellas 
ginian        fought  for  Akragas.     A  plague  fell  on  the  Punic  camp ; 
*^*™P '        many  died ;  others  were  smitten  with  divers  sicknesses  and 
death  of     grievous  pains'.     Hannibal  himself  chief  sinner  against 
^"^        Hellenic  gods  and  Hellenic  men,  died  of  the  pestilence. 
The  camp  of  Carthage  was  filled  with  vague  fears.     The 
watchers  of  the  night  saw  oftentimes  the  shadows  of  the 
dead,  the  dead  doubtless  whose  graves  had  been  profaned, 
Human      flitting  around  them  \     Himilkdn,  now  left  alone  in  com- 
HimUkdn*  ii^^a^d,  thought  that  the  time  was  now  come  for  the  last 
and  most  fearful  rite  of  his  own  creed,  to  move  the  gods 
of  Canaan  to  come  to  the  help  of  their  downcast  wor- 
shippers.    On  Hellenic  soil,  before  the  walls  of  Akragas, 
with  the  temples  of  a  milder  worship  standing  in  ordered 
line  upon  the  wall,  the  fires  of  Moloch  were  kindled.    A 
precious  victim  was  needed,  and  Himilkdn  caused  a  boy, 
perhaps  his  own  son,  to  pass  through  the  fire.    Nor  was 
this  all.     The  Punic  general  would  not  only  do  his  duty 
to  his  own  gods ;  he  would  win  the  deities  of  Hellas  to  his 
own  side.     The  powers  of  the  sea  were  ever  friendly  to  the 
his  offering  Greeks  *.     Himilk6n  therefore  caused  a  crowd  of  victims, 
ddn.     '     this  time  doubtless  not  human,  to  be  led  down  to  the  shore, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea  as  an  offering  to  Poseiddn  ^.    The 

^  Diod.  ziii  86  ;  rdy  7«^  rov  ^pantos  t6i^,  Srra  itaSt  {nnffioK^  V^y^% 
owificuy^y  inrd  Kfpavrov  ^atrtatMai,  AiSwtp  airrov  iiaBmpovfUyov,  rwv  r&rt 
fiAn^im  riFct  irporM^oiTc;  ZiViifXmray, 

*  lb.;  Mht  h\  Koi  kotf»6r  kwiwwv  ctr  rh  irrparAindcy,  «a2  wokkoi  /thf 
IrcXcvTwy,  o(ne  iXlyoi  M  arpifiXats  mt  9€tPtA  rakiuwmpiaa  wtptiwiwny. 

*  lb. ;  dwi9ay€  9k  leat  'Awylfias  6  arpanff^  letd  rmy  M  r^s  fvXoMAt 
wpovtfiwofUpmy  fjyy^^^^  '''"^^  ^^  rvrrdf  cOmAa  ^airwOm  r&y  Tmknmf* 

*  See  voL  ii  p.  i86. 

*  Biod.  ziii  86 ;   *lfdKMvy  9i  $*wp&¥  r^  vKffOfj  8f i#k8o</«erourra,  mpStmv 
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conscieDces  of  the  general  and  his  anny  being  thus  relieved,  chap.  ix. 
they  went  on  with  their  work  with  a  better  heart.     The  The 
destmction  of  the  tombe  was  stopped;  but  the  causeway  ^iJhed!^ 
across  the  valley  of  Hypsas  was  still  piled  up  with  meaner 
materials.     The  new  ground  was  made  ^ ;  all  the  engines 
in  the  Punic  camp  were  brought  up  and  set  to  work  on  it. 
Daily  attacks  were  made  on  the  western  wall. 

While  the  city  was  thus  fiercely  assaulted  on  the  side  Coming 
of  Herakleia,  a  powerful  relieving  force  was  on  its  march  Ikm^. 
from  the  side  of  Gela.    The  cause  of  Akragas  was  the 
cause  of  all  Greek  Sicily.    Let  her  undergo  the  fate  of 
Selinous  and  Himera,  and  all  men  felt  that  their  own  hour 
might  come  next^.    Even  in  Italy  the  Greek  cities  felt 
that  the  long  arm  of  Carthage  might  reach  them.     They 
were  therefore  ready  to  send  help  to  the  Greek  city  which 
stood  foremost  in  the  general  defence  of  Hellas  against 
the  barbarians.     Syracuse  took  the  lead.     It  was  the  last 
efEort  and  the  worthiest  of  that   Syracusan  democracy 
which  had  now  flourished  for  sixty  years  since  the  fall  of 
Thrasyboulos.     A  Syracusan  force  was  made  ready  to  act  Saooour 
in  the  common  cause;   helpers  came  to  Sjrracuse  from  Syracuse ; 
Messana  and  from  Italy^  and  the  army  set  forth   for 
Akragas.    On  the  road  they  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  from  other 
Elamarina  and  Gela,  which  swelled  the  whole  host  to  a  tale 
of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse.    Thirty  The  fleet, 
triremes  meanwhile  sailed  along  the  coast  in  concert  with 

fihf  kva6<raro  KoBmpSiv  t^  /anjfuta,  furd  9k  ravra  Uirtw  robs  $€obs  /card  rd 

Korartoirriaas,  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  boy  was  his  own  son ;  bat  we 
are  fuUy  justified  in  saying  that  it  ought  to  have  been.  On  the  offerings 
to  Poseiddn  cf.  above,  p.  489,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  86 ;  x^<**  ''^  **V^  "^  w6Xiv  woraijAv  I^XP^  'wi'  ruxSfv, 
This  is  a  thoroughly  good  bit  of  local  description,  which  savours  much  more 
of  Philistos  than  of  Timaios. 

lb.     <po0oO/itvot  it^  T^  ahrrjt  rots  XtKtvowrioa  icak  rois  'Ifitpalots  rOxo^- 

aiV  Ol  WOXlOpKCVIAtVOi  Tvx^t. 
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CHAP.  DL  the  land  army.    When  the  news  of  their  approach  reached 
The  Cam-    Himilk6n,  he  sent  orders  to  the  Iberians  and  Africans  to 


sent  to       come  down  from  the  camp  on  the  heights  to  meet  the  new 

^  enemy.    They  awaited  the  coming  of  the  relieving  army^ 

seemingly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Akragas 

or  among  the  hills  immediately  to  the  cast  of  it^  through 

which  the  road  from  Akragas  to  Gela  passed. 

Battle  and      By  this  time  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  had  crossed 

the  Cam-    ^^  sonthem  Himeras  and  were  on  Akragantine  groond. 

P*^""*  At  some  point  not  far  from  the  city  they  met  the  Punic 
detachment  which  was  sent  against  them  ^.  A  sharp  contest 
followed ;  we  may  fancy  the  battle-field  near  the  point  where 
the  vale  of  the  Akragas  opens  into  the  flat  ground  towards 
the  sea^  with  the  so-called  temple  of  Lakinian  Hera 
looking  down  on  the  fight.  If  that  name  were  a  true 
one^  it  would  be  a  good  omen  for  the  Italiot  allies.  They 
held  the  left  wing,  the  wing  nearest  to  the  sea;  the  Syra- 
cusans kept  the  right     The  Italiots  were  before  long  hard 

Device  of  pressed  in  the  battle.  Daphnaios^  so  the  story  ran^  leading 
ap  naios.  ^^  ^j^^  ^^j^^  wing,  heard  the  shouts  that  rose  from  the 
left.  He  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  saw  the  Italiots  giving 
way.  With  ready  wit  he  came  back  to  the  right  wing, 
and  told  his  countrymen  that  their  Italiot  comrades  were 
driving  the  enemy  before  them,  and  that  they,  Syra- 
cusans, should  not  fall  behind  them  in  prowess.  Stirred 
up  by  this  appeal,  the  right  wing  pressed  on  the  enemy 
with  redoubled  zeal,  and  presently  put  them  to  flight^. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  the  victory 
of  the  Greeks  is  undoubted.  It  is  added  that  they  began 
to  pursue  in  some  disorder.  Daphnaios  remembered  the 
mischief  that  had  come  of  such  an  indiscreet  chase  during 

^  Diod.  ziii.  87 ;  ^87  2^  r&y  XvpoKcwrlw  rhv  *lfUpay  woro/idv  9i<ifi(fifj' 
K&nav  dv^vTffircty  ol  fiApfiapot,    See  Appendix  XXVIII. 

*  This  story  ii  told  by  Polyainos,  t.  7.  Daphnaioe  has  a  section  to 
himaelt 
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the  siege  of  Himera  ^,  and  he  feared  that  Himilkdn  might  ohap.  a. 
take  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  march  out  with  his 
whole  force.     He  contrived  therefore  to  call  off  his  men 
from  further  pursuit.   He  then  led  them^  not  into  the  city,  He  occu- 
but  to  the  camp  on  the  hills  above  the  Akragas  which  their  ^t^rn 
defeated  enemies  had  just  quitted  K  °*™P' 

And  now  all  Akragas  could  see  the  routed  barbarians 
fleeing  in  confusion.    They  pressed  along  the  road  beneath 
the  southern  wall  and  its  range  of  temples,  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  camp  beyond  the  Hypsas^.      Every  heart  among 
the  defenders  of  the  city  was  stirred  by  the  sight.     One 
common  voice   was   Raised,  calling   on  the  Akragantine 
generals  not   to  lose  the  precious  moment,  but  to  lead 
forth  the  whole  force  of  the  city,  and  utterly  to  cut  off 
the  enemies  whom  their  allies  had  already  put  to  flight. 
The  generals  refused.     We  may  give  them  the  chance  of  The  Akra- 
the  alternative  motive  suggested  by  the  historian,  that  is,  a  ^eraJs 
fear  lest,  while  the  Akragantines  were  smiting  the  men^^*^ 
whom   the    Syracusans   had   defeated,    Himilkdn    might 
make  a  successful  attack   on  the  city  thus  shorn  of  its 
defenders*.      But   when   the    relieving    force    was    seen 
occupying  the  hill-camp  which  had  been  lately  held  by 
Africans  and  Iberians,  the  popular  impulse  took  another 
shape.     Men  streamed  out  of  the  city — through  the  gate  The  people 
of  Gela  and  down  the  steep  road  that  leads  to  the  river  Sd  meet 
— ^to  welcome  the  new-comers  and  to  take  counsel  with  *^®  ^^* 
them.     Dexippos  himself  was  carried  away  with  the  multi- 
tude ;  and,  while  the  defeated  barbarians  made  their  way 

^  Diod.  xiii.  87 ;  leai,  ySip  ro^s  'lfi€pcdovs  iyl^otc/ct  wa/A  Ti)y  aMfy  ahUuf 
rots  BXoa  iwraucSras, 

^  lb  ;  wapay€rij$€ls  els  r^  {nr6  rShf  0apfi6pcjy  k/cXtkHfi/Urrjv  arparom^Mej^f 
ip  ravT-g  waptvifiaX&f,  ThlB  is  dearly  ihe  camp  on  the  hilla  beyond  the 
Akragas,  opposed  to  the  camp  by  the  city  of  which  we  hear  directly. 

'  lb. ;  rSur  fiapfidpcar  <p€vy6yTV¥  els  r^r  irpds  *AKp6.yajrrt  mptftfioXi^p  .  .  , 
ittaij$fj<ratf  els  r^r  wa/A  rg  w6Xii  vaptfA0okfiv, 

*  lb. ;  tpofirfihrrti  fxfj  rijs  itdKtcn  ipfjfiM$daTji  *lfjuXjMi^  aMjiy  KaraX&fitiTcu^ 
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CHAP.  IX.  in  safety  to  the  camp  beyond  the  Hypsas,  the  Akragan- 
tines  and  their  allies  came  together  in  full  military  assembly 
at  some  point  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  not  far  from 
the  camp  newly  occupied  by  the  allies  ^. 
The  mili-        The  habits  of  a  democratic  commonwealth  allowed  even 
bi^  such  a  sudden  and  stormy  gathering  as  this  to  put  on  some- 

thing of  the  outward  shape  of  a  more  regular  assembly  in 
the  agora  or  the  theatre  ^.    There  was  even  some  show  of 
Indign»-     debate.     The  universal  feeling  charged  the  Akragantine 
th  °A^'  generals  with  treason*    We  seem  to  hear  in  our  narrative 
fi^*^?      somethina:  like  the  echo  of  a  formal  indictment.  The  accused 

generals.  ^ 

had  let  slip  the  opportunity;  they  had  fedled  to  take  fitting 

vengeance  on  the  routed  barbarians;    when  they  should 

have  gone  forth  to  break  the  power  of  the  enemy,  they 

had  allowed  so  many  myriads  of  them  to  escape^.     The 

wrath  of  the  people  was  wholly  turned  on  the  generals  of 

Akragas ;  not  a  word  seems  to  have  been  breathed  against 

Estimate    Daphnaios  and  the  relieving  force.    It  might  indeed  have 

01  tneir 

oondact.  been  awkward  to  bring  charges  against  allies  who  had 
but  that  moment  come  to  their  help,  and  who  had  already 
won  a  battle  on  their  behalf.  Otherwise  the  conduct  of 
Daphnaios  and  his  colleagues  in  not  pursuing  the  enemy 
whom  they  had  defeated  seems  at  least  as  much  open  to 
comment  as  that  of  the  Akragantine  generals  in  not  going 
forth  on  the  same  errand.  What  makes  the  matter  yet 
more  strange  is  that  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Daphnaios, 
who  could  hardly  have  known  anything  of  what  went 
on  inside  Akragas,  was  foremost  in  the  accusation  of  the 

*  Died,  xiii,  87;  rwr  l/r  t^j  itliK^wi  arparunw  ImiuxOivrotw — that  ia 
with  the  Syraotuans  and  other  allies  who  had  ooenpied  the  eastern 
camp. 

'  lb. ;  dird  awZ^init  tU  itaeXtfoiay  rd  irA^^  <nr>$X0c.  So  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  chapter. 

'  lb.;  wAwTojr  dyaycLHToinrronr  M  ry  irapwy9cu  rdv  teatp6v  leal  ttt/cpcmf- 
tcSras  rSf¥  fiap06pojw  rifif  wpotHjtcovcay  rtftMpiay  imp*  aOrSry  fc^  XaiScr^,  AXXd 
iwafUvovf  robs  ^/r  r^s  w6kt«as  orparrjyo^  kn*^t\$tiv  leat  9iatff$tipai  t^  tw 
woXt/Alwy  9^ira/uVf  d^tucivoi  roaadras  /ivpidSor. 
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Akragantme  generals.     The  assembly,  already  noisy  and   ohap.  ix. 
tumultuous,  was  further  stirred  up  against  them  by  the  ^J^?^^ 
fierce  speech  of  Menfis  the  commander  of  the  contingent  •oeutesthe 
from  Kamarina.    Rage  now  burst  all  bounda     No  formal 
resolution  was  passed;  the  defence  was  not  eren  heard. 
When  the  generals  strove  to  speak,  they  were  howled  Foar 
down ;  stones  began  to  fly,  and  four  of  the  accused  officers  i^ 
perished  beneath  the  shower  of  missiles  ^.     Such  a  form  of  •*<*'**°- 
death  was  a  legal  sentence  in  the  Macedonian  military 
assembly  ^ ;  it  was  a  common  form  of  illegal  violence  among 
the  motley  hosts  of  Carthage  ^;  but  one  is  amazed  to  hear 
of  a  Greek  assembly,  even  in  the  wildest  moments  of  wrath, 
thus  lowering  itself  to  the  level  of  barbarians^.     Only  a 
few  months  later,  six  Athenian  generals  died  by  a  sentence  40^. 
more  unjust,  it  may  be,  in  itself  than  the  Lynch  law  of 
Akragas,  and  which  trampled  under  foot  every  principle  and 
rule  of  Athenian  law.      Still  the  victims  of  Arginousai 
died  according  to  the  ordinary  process  of  law,  by  virtue 
of  a  decree  which,  however  illegal,  took  the  form  of  a 
r^^lar  vote  after  a  regular  debate.     Yet  the  Akragan- 
tine  assembly,  evea  in  this  whirlwind  of  bloody  wrath, 
stopped  to  make  the  distinctions  which  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly failed  to  make.     A  fifth  general,  the  youngest  of 
the  college,  Argeios  by  name — was  he  excepted  in  the 
accusation  of  Menes  ? — was  allowed  to  pass  unhurt.    And 
the  awe  of  the  Spartan  name  sheltered  Dexippos  from  the 
fate  of  his  Akragantine  colleagues.     But  suspicions  were  Suspicions 
whispered,  perhaps  accusations  were  openly  made,  telling  ^iJppos. 
how  he,  a  man  chosen  to  command,  a  man  experienced 

^  Diod.  xiii.  87 ;  Jthnjs  6  Eapapamtos,  ^^*  i^fxovias  Ttray/MyoSf  xan;- 
y6prffft  Tw  'AKpaytarriiwi^  aTparrjySfy,  leal  wirras  06  rat  mp^W€Wf  x.r.X. 
One  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  eridenoe  he  brought. 

'  Arrian,  ill.  a6.  3. 

*  Polyb.  i.  6. 10. 

*  One  finds  something  like  it  a  few  yeuv  later  among  the  returning 
Ten  Thoueand.    See  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7.  26-27. 

VOL.  III.  M  m 
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CHAP.  IX.  in   warfare^  had  shrunk   from  his   duty  through  wilful 
treason  ^. 

The  murder — we  can  call  it  nothing  else — of  the  Akra- 
gantine  generals  was  a  strange  greeting  to  give  to  the  re- 
lieving host  on  the  day  of  their  coming  and  their  victory. 
It  must  have  been  followed^  either  in  the  tumultuous  as- 
sembly that  slew  them  Or  in  a  more  regular  one  gathered 
very  soon   after,  by  an  election  of  successors   to  their 
dangerous  office.   For  generals  of  Akragas  are  again  spoken 
Command  of  a  little  later  2.   But  for  the  moment  the  practical  leader- 
naios.         ship  seems  to  pass  to  Daphnaios  of  Syracuse.     For  a  while 
things  prosper  under  his  command.   Then  follows  a  time  of 
confusion,  a  time  of  divided  authority,  a  time  certainly  of 
evil  counsel^  and  universally  believed  to  have  been  a  time 
of  treason.    Whether  Daphnaios  had  done  wisely  or  not  in 
allowing  the  defeated  Spaniards  and  Africans  to  escape 
so  easily  to  the  Carthaginian  camp,  his  designs  presently 
reached  as  &r  as  an  attack  on  the  camp  itself.      But 
Hededines  when  he  saw  how  strongly  it  was  fortified,  he  gave  up 
the  Porno  the  thought  of  a  direct  attack  ^.     Still  he  was  able  to 
^^'^P'         bring  the  besiegers  to  great  straits  by  sending  horsemen 
everywhere  to  cut  off  their  supplies.     The  stoiy  reads  as  if 
Himilkfin  had  no  naval  force  immediately  at  command;  the 
haven  of  Akragas  was  certainly  not  suited  to  shelter  a 
DistreBs      Carthaginian  fleet.     On  land  the  Syracusan  horsemen  were 
benegera.    thoroughly  in  their  element,  cutting  off  the  Punic  foraging 
parties  and  allowing  no  kind  of  provision  to  enter  the  camp. 
Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  the  command  of  the  sea ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  hill-camp  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Akragas  was  no  longer  an  outpost  of  the  enemy. 
Com  and  whatever  else  was  needed  was  fireely  brought  into 

*■  Diod.  xiii.  87  ;  fiXjeiff<fnj/tias  d^  rvyx^*^  ^^^  "f^^  AaMtimfdviw  A^iinror, 
Sri  Ttray/U^os  1^'  l^ftfiwUtt  icaX  9oM&y  cZmu  rwr  wo\*fmnip  (pywif  oine  dwtipot 
rovT*  ivpa^t  wpo^oclas  tptita, 

*  They  appear  towards  the  end  of  c.  88. 

'  lb.  88 ;  wokvT€K&t  aMfi^  bpSnrrts  &xypwfi4inp^. 
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the  city;  the  Akragantines  felt  no  need  to  husband  their  chap.  ix. 
resources,  but  freely  enjoyed  whatever  came  to  hand.  They 
fully  believed  that  the  barbarians  would  soon  be  driven  to 
raise  the  si^^  by  sheer  stress  of  hunger  ^. 

Such  a  belief  was  by  no  means  without  grounds.  Hunger  Hnnger 
had  made  its  way  into  the  Punic  camp,  and  men  were^^^p^ 
already  dying  in  its  grasp.      Those  who   were  allowed 
to  die  were,  we  may  be  sure,  neither  Carthaginian  citizens 
nor  Spanish  mercenaries,  but  the  despised  subjects  from 
Africa.     But  even  the  best  soldiers  in  the  army  were  on 
short  allowance.    A  general  mutiny,  led   by  the   Cam-  Mutiny 
panians,  broke  out ;  the  soldiers  crowded  round  the  tent  of  campan- 
Himilk6n,  and  threatened,  if  they  did  not  receive  the  full  *""• 
measure  of  their  promised  rations,  to  desert  at  once  to  the 

enemy  ^.     The  i^eneral  persuaded  them  to  wait  a  few  days.  The  plate 

•    •        ^i.         •        1^       4r  u  1         •        ^     ^u  V-  oftheCar- 

giving  them  m  pledge  the  cups  belonging  to  those  citizens  thaginian 

of  Carthage  who  were  in  the  camp  *.     We  thus  get  a  pi^^^, 
glimpse  of  the  wide  distinction  that  was  made  in  all  Punic 
warfare  between  the  men  of  the  ruling  city  and  the  multi- 
tudes whom  they  pressed  and  hired  into  their  service.    The 
native  Carthaginians  had  brought  the  luxuries  of  the  city 
into  the  camp ;  the  plate  of  their  tables  was  accepted  as  a 
valuable  pledge  even  by  half -starved  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands.     Himilkon  did  not  waste  the  time  which  he  had 
thus  gained.     He  learned  that  a  large  stock  of  provisions 
was  coming  from  Syracuse  to  Akragas  by  sea,  under  the 
convoy  of  Syracusan  triremes.     To  intercept  this  was  his  Himilkdn 
only  hope*.     He  sent  messengers  to  Motya  and  Panormos  J^e  GrLk 
for  the  ships  that  were  lying  in  those  havens.     They  came  ^^^  ^^ 
with  all  speed;   before  the  Syracusan  fleet  had  reached 

^  Diod.  xiii.  88  ;  <ic2  vpotrZoicSnrm  raxi^as  Xv&ffiXtaOai  r^  mXiopKiav. 

'  lb.;  Su/vciXovrro  furafiiXXtaOai  wp6s  roht  iroXtfiiovs.  We  most  re- 
m<miber  the  preeeDce  on  the  Akragantine  side  of  the  Campanians  who 
had  been  soldiers  of  Hannibal,  and  of  whom  we  shall  hear  ngain  directly. 

'  lb. ;  Iviyypa  Zob$  rd  «a/Mi  ra)r  lir  Kapx^S^vos  crparwoiUvw  woHfpw, 

*  lb. ;  Tcuhrjy  lUfvrjv  ix'u^  kkuiba  awrripios. 

Mm  a 
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CHAP.  IX.  Akragas^  Himilkon  was  at  sea  with  forty  triremes.  A  naval 
attack  was  exactly  what  the  Syracusans  had  no  fear  of.  The 
Carthaginians  had  for  some  while  left  the  sea  completely 
open ;  winter  was  now  beginning,  and  no  man  believed 
that  the  enemy  wonid  be  able  to  put  to  sea  at  such  a 
moment  ^.  The  Syracusan  ships  therefore  sailed  carelessly; 
the  crews  of  the  triremes  did  not  keep  the  watch  that  they 
onght  to  have  kept  over  the  provision  ships  which  they 
were  sent  to  protect.  Before  long  Himilkdn  with  his  forty 
triremes  was  upon  them.  Eight  of  the  Syracusan  war- 
ships went  to  the  bottom;  the  rest  were  chased  to  the 
shore.  The  Punic  commander  took  possession  of  all  the 
ships  of  burthen.  This  precious  freight  was  soon  made  use 
of  to  relieve  the  hunger  of  the  mercenaries,  and  to  set  the 
cups  of  the  Carthaginian  citizens  free  from  pawn. 

Scarcity  in      The  tide  now  turned  again  in  favour  of  the  besiegers. 
It  was   now  no  longer  in  the  Punic  camp,  but  within 
the  walls  of  Akragas,  that  lack  of  food  was  banning  to 
be   felt>.     The  former   suppUes  had  been   too  lavishly 
wasted ;  the  later  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  Cam-    The  Campanians  on  the  Akragantine  side  were  the  first  to 
join  the      show  the  effects  of  the  change,  just  as  the  Campanians  on 
ginians.      ^^^  Carthaginian  side  had  been  a  little  while  before.     The 
special  service  which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  the  watch- 
ing of  the  outlying  Punic  camp  on  the  eastern  side,  was  no 
longer  needed.     Some  change  in  their  duties  must  have 
followed,  and  some  quarrel  may  have  arisen.     Moreover  it 
was  believed  that  their  movements  were  quickened  by  a 
bribe  of  fifteen  talents  discreetly  appUed  by  Himilkdn^. 
This  gift  wrought  so  on  their  minds  that  they  forgot  their 

'  Diod.  ziii.  88 ;  mrff^^ovr  rwr  KaipxrfiwiM¥f  ci«  olutin  T0k/4Sia6vnm 
wktfpow  rdf  rpi^jptit, 

*  lb. ;  iXoBw  ccbroifs  6  atros  k^ayaXcj$tls. 

'  lb. ;  /tarayitAms  r^  rw  'EXX^o^y  {ntoBiawt  werrticalZtKa  raXAyrou 
4>0afnjpcu, 
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old  grievances  against   Hannibal,  and   transferred  their  chap.  jx. 
swords  from  the  service  of  Akragas  to  the  service  of  Car- 
thage.   But  it  was  further  believed  that  Panic  gold  had  its 
weight  in  much  higher  quarters  than  these  barbarian  mercen- 
aries.    By  a  kind  of  reaction  from  the  strict  home  discipline 
of  Sparta^  greediness  of  gain  was  becoming  the  common 
vice  of  her  officers  in  foreign  commands.     Dexippos^  so  all  Alleged 
men  believed^  was  not  superior  to  temptations  to  which  Dexippo*. 
even  Gylippos  had  yielded.      Gylippos  indeed  had  never 
sunk  so  low  as  to  sell  the  cause  of  Hellas  to  barbarians ; 
from  this  infamy  Dexippos,  according  to  the  general  belief 
of  the  time^  did  not  shrink.    Like  the  Campanians^  heHepei^ 
took  his  fifteen  talents  from  Himilkdn ;  for  this  simi  he  luji^sand 
undertook  to  persuade  the  allies  of  Akragas  to  forsake  Sikeliots 
her.     He  told  the  Italiot  officers  that,  under  the  present  away. 
lack  of  provisions^  it  was  expedient  to  remove  the  war  to 
some  other  place  ^.     It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  such  advice  as  this  could  have  been  given  only  under 
the  influence  of  a  bribe ;  and  truly  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  defence  of  beleaguered  Akragas  could  be  carried  on  so 
well  anywhere  else  as  at  Akragas  itself.     It  may  be  that 
the  Italiots  also  had  their  share  of  Punic  gifts;  at  any 
rate  they  took  the  hint  of  the  Spartan^  and  marched  ofE 
towards  the  strait.     They  gave  out,  like  some  warriors  of 
later  times,   that  their  term  of  service  was  up*.     The 
Italiots  only  are  named;  but  it  would  seem  from  the  course 
of  the  story  that  the  Syracusans  and  other  Sikeliots  did 
the  like.     Akragas  was  left  to  defend  herself  against  the  Akragas 
besiegers  by  no  strength  but  her  own  ^.  herself. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  88.  The  oharge,  hinted  at  before  (p.  530,  n.  i),  now  oomes 
out  more  clearly;  Xiyfrtu  8)  ko2  A^imrof  6  Afoxc&u/i^iof  ircrrc4Hil5c«a 
ToXAirrois  Sta^Boffffrat'  •itOhs  ydp  dwtiepivaTO  wp6s  rotis  rSav  IroAiarrorv 
<rrpaTi77o^,  tri  av/itp4pti  t^  wSKt/ur  h  ^CXAf;  <Fv(rrff<Taa9at  r^f;,  T^y  fdp 
rpo^iffif  itcXiWti^, 

'  lb.;  wf»6<paffw  hiytiarrts  ctv  di€\rfk(i$aaiv  ol  rax^irrts  r^  arpartlas 

'  In  thk  whole  nariatiTe  w«  miss  something.    There  is  no  reason  to 
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The  city 
to  be 
forsaken. 


CHAP.  IX.  The  distress  and  danger  was  great ;  yet  the  defence  had 
been  kept  up  for  eight  months^  with  many  turns  of 
fortune,  and  the  time  for  utter  despair  would  hardly  seem 
to  have  come.  At  any  rate,  in  the  worst  case,  if  Akragas 
was  to  fall,  it  was  open  to  her  to  fall  nobly,  to  fall  like 
Selinous.  The  determination  to  which  the  Akragantine 
generals  and  their  officers  came  certainly  fills  us  with  amaze* 
ment.  They  first  made  search  throughout  the  city  to  see 
what  amount  of  food  there  was ;  then,  finding  it  to  be  very 
small,  they  determined  that  Akragas  must  be  forsaken^. 
Those  who  could  flee  must  seek  shelter  elsewhere;  those 
who  could  not  flee  must  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  bar- 
barians. And  so  it  was  done.  It  was  not  like  the  men 
of  Mesolongi,  cutting  their  way  through  the  barbarian 
host,  with  their  women  and  children  girded  in  the  midst 
of  a  square  of  warriors.  In  the  Akragantine  story  there 
seem  to  be  no  enemies  to  cut  their  way  through;  the 
fugitives  go  forth  without  any  hindrance  from  the  Punic 

The  flight,  camp.  The  Akragantines  march  out,  and,  when  they  are 
gone,  the  besiegers  march  in.  The  flitting,  to  be  sure, 
was  done  by  night;  but  even  by  night  one  would  have 
thought  that  such  a  migration  could  not  have  been  made 
without  some  knowledge  of  it  reaching  the  besiegers.  But, 
taking  the  tale  as  it  is  told  us,  the  forsaking  of  Akragas 
by  its  own  citizens  must  have  been  a  scene  as  fearful  and 
heartrending  as  any  that  history  records.  On  every  side 
of  human  interest,  it  must  have  been  a  scene  yet  sadder 

doubt  the  recorded  facts ;  of  the  suspected  bribes  we  can  only  say,  as  ever, 
that  the  charge  becomes  suspicious  through  its  very  likelihood.  But  we 
miss  the  relations  of  cause  and  connexion  between  the  several  events ; 
the  bribes  cannot  account  for  everything. 

^  Diod.  xiiL  91.    See  above,  p.  436. 

*  lb.  88 ;  avy9XB6yTts  ol  ffTparfjydl  furd  r&y  1^*  ^y€/ioyias  renyfUnv, 
9i4yreaaay  k^trdcai  rhv  kv  rg  vdXci  airoir  tif  tVpSwrts  nayr^K&s  AXfyor, 
kOedipcvy  drofymuov  Mipx^^^  iie?aw*ty  rijir  w6Xtr.  This  seems  wonderfully 
quick  work.  The  generals  must  be  Akragantine  generals,  suooesson  of 
those  who  were  murdered.    See  above,  p.  530. 
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than  the  setting-forth  of  the  Athenians  from  the  camp  be-  ohap.  ix. 
fore  Syracuse.    It  needed  only  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
same  hand  to  have  been  yet  more  famous  \ 

In  the  one  narrative  that  we  have  we  are  pointedly  told  PhiliBtoe' 
that  it  was  with   the  fall  of  Akragas  that  Philistos  of  ^f*^ 
Syracuse  ended  the  first  division  of  his  great  "work  *.     In  "^»^- 
|he  story  as  we  have  it  there  are  some  touches  that  seem 
clearly  to  come  from  the  hand  of  a  contemporary^  and  we 
may  believe  that  it  is  on  no  less  witness  th^m  his  that  we 
read  the  harrowing  details  of  the  flight  and  of  the  entry 
of  the  barbarians.     Men^  women,  and  children,  set  out  on 
the  night  march,  leaving  bdiind  them  their  homes,  and  all 
that  made  their  homes  pleasant,  all  the  goodly  things  of 
prosperous  and  wealthy  Akragas.     They  went  forth,  they 
knew  not  whither,  into  banishment  and  pov^y  ^.   To  save 
their  lives  was  the  utmost  that  they  could  hope,  and  that 
while  the  coming  of  the  barbarian  enemy  was  every  mo- 
ment looked  for.    But,  more  than  this,  not  only  their  goods 
were  to  be  left  behind,  but  their  friends  also.     Only  the 
strong  and  active  could  undertake  the  desperate  journey; 
the  sick  and  aged  were  1^  behind  to  the  mercies  of  Punic 
invaders.     Some  who  could  have  escaped  looked  on  a  re-  Some  stay 
moval  from  their  native  city  as  worse  than  death;  they 
lifted  up  their  hands  to  the  gods,  and  prayed  that  they 
might  at  least  die  in  the  h(»nes  of  their  fathers.     Among 
these  was  Gellias,  the  rich  and  bountiful;   with  a  small GelliaB and 
party  he  betook  himself  to  the  temple  of  AthenS  in  the  ^ei^  in  ^ 
akropolis,  in  the  hope  that  the  hearts  of  the  barbarians *^®*?JJP^ 
might  be  touched  with  some  reverence  for  the  holy  place  *. 

^  See  above,  p.  369. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  103.    See  Appendix  I. 

•  Jb.  89 ;  IjrayicACovTO  itaTaXiWfiv  cf j  htapmyilv  roTf  fiapfi&pois  rcarr*  1^* 
oZii  kavT€^i  i/juuedpi(w  Atpatpov/Uvtjs  y^p  r§»  ti^x*?^  '">•'  iiovaiay  rSfv  oUoi 
KakSoTf  ir.r  A. 

^  lb.  90.  On  Gellias,  see  yol.  ii.  p.  39a.  He  is  brought  in  now  as  6 
wpctrr*iwy  rwK  woKiTSay  wKovt^  koL  icoXoKorfoMf^ 
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CHAP.  VL  Meanwhile  all  who  were  able  set  forth  on  the  road  to  Gela 

under  the  protection  of  the  still  remaining  armed  force. 

The  high-bom  matrons  and  maidens  of  Akragas^  used  to 

every  luxury^  had  now  to  make  their  weary  way^  shorn  of 

all  that  their  lost  wealth  could  supply^  to  the  one  shelter 

that  was  still  open  to  them.     The  road  and  the  whole 

country  in  the  direction  of  Gela  was  covered  with  these 

trembling  sufferers^   bowed  down  with  fear  and    unac- 

The  fiigi-    customed  toiL    At  last  all  safely  reached  Gela^  where  the 

G^         citizens  welcomed  them  with  every  good  will  ^. 

The  bar-         With  the  morning  light  the  host  of  Himilkon  entered 

enter         ^^^  forsaken  city.      With  such  a  plunder  lying  before 

-AJu-agaB.    them  ready  to  be  grasped^  they  did  not  care  to  pursue  the 

Slaughter    fugitives.     And  within  the  undefended  walls  they  found 

guilder,      victims  enough  fully  to  glut  their  lust  of  slaughter.     All 

whom  they  came  across  were  slain ;  the  temples  gave  no 

protection;   those  who  had  sought  shelter  in  them  were 

dragged  forth  and  put  to  death  like  the  rest.     Gellias  and 

his  companions^  from  their  lofty  place  of  refuge,  might  see 

what  was  going  on  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  in  the  range 

Death  of     of  temples  along  the  southern  wall.     Seeing  their  last  hope 

had  failed  them,  the  hope  that  they  might  at  least  escape 

the  hands  of  the  barbarians  in  their  own  persons,  they  set 

Wealth  of  fire  to  the  temple  and  died  in  the  flames^.     The  houses 

'^"^"*    of  Akragas  were  thoroughly  ransacked;  the  sack  of  the 

richest  city  of  Hellas,  the  great  and  wealthy  city  which 

had  never  seen  an  enemy  within  its  walls,  supplied  such 

The  pic-      a  booty  as  none  had  seen  before  ^     No  small   part  of 

statuef.      ^®  sp^^  consisted  of  the  works  of  art,  the  pictures  and 

statues,  which  the  taste  of  the  rich  citizens  of  Akragas 

>  DiocL  ziii.  89. 

'  lb.  90.   Dioddros  enlaiges  at  some  length  on  the  act. 

'  lb.;  Tocavnp^  in^Kftay  ffwi$poiaaf  6<niv  clir^t  iarty  kaxvchoi  wiktv 

On  the  population,  leo  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 
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had  gathered  together  during  the  years  of  peace  ^,  both  in  obap.  ix. 
the  temples  and  in  their  own  hooses.     The  temples,  thus  ?^^  ^ 
despoiled,  were  set  on  fire.    We  know  what  that  means, 
whether  the  fire  is  kindled  by  Gellias  or  by  Himilkdn. 
Massive  waUs  and  columns  cannot  strictly  speaking  be 
burned;    but  the  wooden  roofs  and  all  wooden  furniture 
may  be^  and  the  flames,  if  they  do  not  actually  bum  the 
stone-work^  damage  it  in  a  way  which  makes  it  more  ex- 
posed than  before  to  the  effects  of  decay  and  accident 
The  temples  of  Akragas,  thus   shorn  of  their  ornaments 
and  endangered  in  their  fabric,  were  in  after  days  restored; 
the  signs  of  fire,  the  signs  of  work  later  than  the  original 
building,  may  still  be  traced  on  them.     But  the  greatest  The  Olvm- 
temple  of  all,  the  mighty  house  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  SnfinLhed. 
unfinished  when  the  destroyer  came,  never  felt  the  restorer's 
hand.    Such  a  work  was  beyond  the  resources  of  restored 
Akragas  and  of  Roman  Agrigentum,  and  the  hugest  temple 
in  European  Hellas  has  gradually  crumbled  away  from  the 
days  of  Himilk6n  to  our  own*.    For  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  for  their  holy  places  the  Punic  general  and  his  host 
had  no  reverence ;  but  in  the  matter  of  mere  art  Carthage 
was  already  coming  under  Hellenic  influences.    The  statues 
and  pictures  torn  from  the  temples  and  houses  of  Akragas 
were  sent  to  Carthage  as  precious  trophies,  just  as  in  later 
days  the  like  spoil  was  carried  from  Syracuse  to  Rome. 
Among  the  works  of  the  craftsman  which  now  became  a  Question 
prey,  there  was  one  piece  of  cunning  workmanship  which  y,^  ^,f 
would  seem  more  in  place  in  Carthage  than  in  Akragas.  ^****^*"** 
According  to  the  received  belief  both  of  Carthage  and  of  later 
Agrigentum,  the  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  formed  part  of  the 
booty  of  Himilkdn.     But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  anotiier 
version  told  that  the  genuine  bull  had  long  before  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  image  which  was 

'  Diod.  xiii.  90,  96.    See  voL  il.  p.  41 1. 
'  See  Tol.  ii  p.  404. 
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CHAP.  iz.  shown  at  Carthage  and  which  in  after  days  was  brought 

back  to  Agrigentnm  .was  a  mere  impostor^. 
December,      Himilkdn  had  thus^  after  eight  months  of  si^^,  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  solstice^  got  possession  of  the  city  which 
ranked  second  in  power,  first  in  wealth  and  stateliness  of 
buildings,  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.   The  prize  was 
much  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away,  and  no  such  motives 
called   Himilk6n  to  the  destruction  of  Akragas  as  had 
Himilkto    called  Hannibal  to  the  destruction  of  Himera.     The  town 
J^J^**  was  allowed  to  stand,  to  furnish  winter-quarters  for  the 
406-405.     Punic  host,  and  to  be  used  as  a  starting-point  for  further 
conquests  when  the  next  season  of  warfare  should  come  '. 
General      Gela  was  naturally  marked  as  the  next  prey;  but  not  in 
Greek         G^ela  only,  but  everywhere  throughout  Greek  Sicily,  such 
Sicily.        ^  {^]q^  ^  ^Q  ]Qgg  q{  Akragas,  its  sack  and  the  flight  and 
slaughter  of  its  inhabitants,  filled  every  heart  with  fear. 
Selinous,  Himera,  Akragas,  all  were  gone.     Himera  was 
swept  away  from  the  earth ;  Selinous  and  Akragas  were  no 
longer  cities  of  Hellas ;  Gela,  Kamarina,  Syracuse,  Katane, 
Naxos,  Messana,  still  survived ;  but  which  of  them  could 
hope  to  escape  from  the  advancing  power  of  destruction  ? 
In  the  cities  which  still  were  left,  some  sent  their  wives, 
children,   and  property   for  safety  into    Italy*;    others 
sought  refuge  in  Syracuse  as  the  Sikeliot  city  which  had 
the  best  chance  of  bearing  up  against  the  enemy.     But 
everywhere  there  was  grief,  fear,  almost  despair.     And  out 
of  those  natural  feelings  arose  a  state  of  mind  which  led 
to  political  results  in  Greek  Sicily,  and  more  immediately 
in  its  greatest  city,  which  proved  hardly  less  momentous  in 
Sicilian  history  than  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  them- 
selves. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  90.    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  76,  463. 

'  lb.  91 ;   oIm  (Ms  /tariff/ccaf'fy,  5irM  al  Zw&iua  kv  toTs  ottdais  wapaxd' 

•  lb. 
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§  6.    The  Rise  of  Bionyms^.  "^^  "' 

B.C.  406-405. 

The  general  belief  throughout  Greek  Sicily  was  that  it  Belief 
was  through  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  the  Syracusan  t^ason  of 
generals  that  Akragas  had  been  lost,  and  that  all  the  other  ^^  ^T^' 
Greek  cities  had  been  brought  into  this  frightful  danger  *.  generaU. 
The  surviving  Akragantines  fully  shared  the  belief.    They  They  are 
went  to  Syracuse  and  brought  a  formal  accusation  against  b^the 
the  Syracusan  generals.    It  was  through  their  presence  at  ^j^^"**^' 
Akragas  that  Akragas  had  been  lost  ^.     The  charge,  true 
or  false,  did  not  lack  likelihood.     Commanders  have  been 
chaiged  with  treason  in  far  later  times  when  the  loss 
has  not  been  so  great  nor  the  suspicion  so  strong.     The 
Akragantines  above  all  might  be  forgiven  if  they  believed 
the  worst.     If  the  last  stage  of  their  misfortunes  had  been  ChaiiereB 
the  immediate  act  of  their  own  generals,  it  was  through  the  ^JJJIji.  ^ 
desertion  of  the  Syracusan  generals  that  things  had  been 
brought  to  such  a  pitch  that  to  forsake  the  city  seemed  the 
only  chance.     Fierce  charges  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Syracusan  commonwealth  went  up  from  many  quarters. 
And  there  was  one  man  in  Syracuse  who  saw  that  the  time 
was  come  for  the  first  step  towards  making  himself,  first  a 
popular  leader  and  then  a  master. 

In  this    moment  of  fear  and  anxiety  the   Syracusan  The 
assembly  came  together  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs.     A 

^  In  thiB  chi^er,  Dionysios,  thongh  a  moit  important  actor,  is  stiU  an 
incidental  one.  Oar  preeent  subject  is  the  Punic  war  which  began  with  the 
landing  of  Hannibal  at  Mazara,  and  ended  with  the  treaty  that  Dionysios 
made  with  Himilkdn.  I  therefore  cannot  help  recording  the  actual  rise  of 
Dionysios  to  the  tyranny  and  his  first  acts  as  tyrant.  But  the  fuU  con- 
sideration of  his  position  as  tyrant^  and  the  examination  of  the  authorities 
for  his  reign,  I  put  off  to  the  next  chapter,  which  will  be  specially  his 
own. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  91  ;  owifiaivt  teal  M  rwr  dWwv  ^uttXtonSty  imrifjtff<r€on 
Tiryx<ivciy  T(At  XvpoMovfflovs,  5ri  roio^ovs  wpoardras  alpovvTot,  Sc'  od$ 
6.wo\4a&ai  jrtvdvrc l^ci  maa  XustXku 

'  lb. ;  ^iuTKomts  Zn^  rifit  iietlvMf  vupovatair  6Mo\u\hat  ri^  mrpUicu 
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CHAP.  IX.  memorable  meeting  it  was  that  gathered  that  day  in  the 
wide  agora  between  the  harbour  and  the  slopes  of  Aehra- 
dina.     It  was  a  day  that  left  its  mark  on  the  history  of 
Sicily  and  the  world.     Two  men  then  stepped  forth  into 
historic  notice  whom  Syracuse  already  knew  well.     One 
was  to  make  himself  the  most  memorable  actor  in  the 
events  of  his  age.    The  other  was  to  be  the  recorder  of  acts 
in  which  he  filled  a  place  second  only  to  that  of  the  chief 
General      whom  he  helped  to  raise  to  power.     For  a  while  every  mouth 
in  the  crowd  was  shut.     The  general  alarm  was  so  great 
that  no  man  dared  to  make  any  proposal  with  regard  to 
Speech  of   the  conduct  of  the  war  ^.    At  last  a  speaker  arose,  and  that 
lONYsios.  gpggjjgj.  ^g^  Dionysios.     This  is  the  second  time  that  we 
have  heard  that  memorable  name.     We  know  not  whether 
this  was  his  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  or  whether  he 
had  already  won  for  himself  any  position  in  its  debates. 
Noticee  of  At  some  time,  either  before  he  had  joined  the  armed  f ollow- 
the  death    ^S  of  Hermokrates  or  after  his  wonderful  recovery  from 
kr^[°^^  the  very  gates  of  death,  he  had  acted  as  a  clerk  to  some  of 
the  Syracusan  magistrates  ^.     This  was  an  office  which  at 
Athens  was  certainly  looked  down  upon,  and  it  was  most 
likely  so  at  Syracuse  also.     But  war-time  brings  new  men 
to  the  front ;  and,  notwithstanding  this  civil  employment, 
Dionysios  had  won  for  himself  a  full  right  to  be  heard  on 
Military     military  matters.     As  a  private  soldier  or  a  subordinate 
of^Diony^  officer,  he  had  borne  his  part  in  the  war  before  Akragas, 
■*<*•  and  he  had  borne  it  with  distinguished  honour.     His  dis- 

plays of  courage  had  won  him  the  general  admiration  of  all 
Syracuse  \  He  was  therefore  able  to  speak  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  all  that  had  gone  on  in  the  campaign.    And 

^  Diod.  ziii.  91 ;  fAty6ka»  i^ficay  ^ueptfuifUyw,  oitStis  hroKiia  irtfi  rov 
wokiftov  (rvfA0ovktv*iv, 

'  lb.  96 ;  l#  ypafifiarivt  nd  tov  rvx^Tot  ISc^ov.  I  shall  lay  more  of 
the  early  life  of  Dionyaioi  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  lb.  9a ;   AuMfifCtat,  ts  kr  rats  wp^  Eofx^f^otriem  ftaxBus  i»^fi^  ^o» 
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now^  when  all  others  kept  silence,  he  stood  forth  as  the  chap.  ix. 
accuser  of  the  generals  of  Syracuse. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  Dionysios  is  an  event  so 
striking  that  we  are  likely  to  forget  that  the  debate  in 
which  it  took  place  gives  us  our  only  glimpse  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  laws  of  Diokles  ^.     It  would  seem  that  Diony-  Dionysioe* 
sios,  in  speaking  when  he  did,  broke  through  the  order  order, 
which  the  rules  of  the  Syracusan  assembly  laid  down  for 
its  members ;  it  is  certain  that  he  broke  through  the  rules 
which  reason  and  decency  lay  down  for  the  guidance  of  all 
assemblies.     The  speech  of  Dionysios  was  loud  and  fierce. 
He  arraigned  the  generals  as  traitors ;  they  had  betrayed 
Akragas  to  the  Carthaginians.     He  stirred  up  the  people  He  c$lU 
to  the  wildest  wrath  against  them.    He  called  on  them  not  immediate 
to  wait  for  any  l^^l  trial  or  even  for  any  r^^ular  vote —  ^the**^*^ 
impeachment  and  bill  of  attainder  were  both  too  slow  in  generaU. 
such  a  case.     Let  the  people  arise  at  once,  and  take  sum- 
mary vengeance  on  the  criminals  *.     We  seem  to  be  falling 
even  below  the  level  of  the  sudden  military  assembly  held 
in  the  valley  of  the  Akragas.   In  the  darkest  day  of  Athens 
there  was  a  vote,  if  an  unjust  and  ill^al  vote ;  there  was 
no  act  or  word  of  sheer  violence.     In  the  assembly  which 
condemned  the  Akragantine  generals  there  was  at  least  the 
form  of  a  vote,  though  the  vote  was  carried  out  by  violence^. 
But  here,  if  he  be  truly  reported,  Dionysios  calls  on  the 
people  to  cast  aside  every  shred  of  legal  form,  and,  instead 

of  voting,  to  slay  at  once.      Such  language  as  this  was  He  is  fined 

by  the  ma* 
doubtless  illegal ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  magistrates  gistrates. 

who  presided  under  the  new  law — not  the  generals,  but  some 

other  officials  drawn  by  lot — could  only  lay  on  a  fine ;  they 

could  neither  dissolve  the  assembly  nor  forcibly  silence  the 

»  See  Appendix  XXVI. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  91 ;  wapcueciXojv  fi^  vtpifutvat  rhv  tcard  rovs  v6fMvs  icXrjpw, 
dAA*  iie  x€tp6s  tMctn  jirt^cu^oi  7^  iUrjv, 
'  See  above,  p.  529. 
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CHAP.  IX.  speaker  ^.     They  used  what  powers  they  had,  and  at  once 
laid  a  fine  on  Dionysios  for  his  breach  of  order  ^.     It  seems 
implied  that  to  Dionysios  the  fine  imposed  would  have  been 
a  serious  loss.     But  he  had  a  friend  whose  resources  were  at 
Pbiubtos  this  stage  greater  than  his  own.    Philistos^  one  of  the  richest 
fine.  iiien  in  Syracuse,  at  once  stepped  forward  and  paid  the 

fine.  He  even  told  Dionysios  to  go  on  speakings  all  day  if 
he  chose;  so  often  as  the  magistrates  fined  him^  so  often 
He  goes  on  would  he,  Philistos,  pay  the  fine  for  him  ^.  Thus  en- 
speech,  couraged,  Dionysios  went  on  declaiming  against  the  generals, 
charging  them  with  having  received  bribes  to  betray  the 
Akragantines.  He  then  went  on  to  attack  the  chief  men 
of  Syracuse  generally;  they  were^  he  said^  all  of  them  in 
league  to  bring  in  the  rule  of  oligarchy  *.  The  remedy 
was  plain;  let  them  no  longer  choose  rich  and  powerful 
men  to  the  office  of  general.  Such  men  despised  their 
fellow-citizens  and  treated  them  as  slaves;  they  sought 
their  own  advantage  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  country. 
Let  them  put  at  their  head  men  of  the  commons,  who  loved 
the  commons^  men  who  had  no  personal  position  which  they 
could  abuse  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  commonwealth  ^ 

Such  words  naturally  stirred  up  the  already  excited 
people  to  the  highest  pitchy     The  mass  of  the  assembly 

>  See  Appendix  XXVI. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  91 ;  riaw  dpx^mty  (fjfuo^tar  rdr  Aioi^ior  card  rolt 
y6fiav9  in  OopvBowra,    See  Appendix  XXVI. 

'  lb.;  ^(Xi<rrof  6  rcb  laropias  ttmpw  ffvyyp6iffat,  oinrica^  ^X^^^  f^^y^fp^t 

Koi  wpoairi  clir^rrof  tri  koB*  tkriv  ri^  i^fUpay,  Ay  (fjfuow  kBiXMatr,  iitriattv 
rb  dpyvpiw  twlp  ain-ov.  This,  our  first  introduction  of  a  memorable  man, 
is  most  likely  a  piece  of  autobiography. 

*  lb. ;  <rvyMaTijy6fnf<r€  mt  r&y  dXXMf  rSiv  IwunjfjLordrojr  voKir&r,  ffwitrrdt 
abroiff  oUe^icm  l^ras  dXAyapxiat. 

'  lb. ;  iic€ipovs  fi^v  ydp  ^awcruuk  Apx'o^i'os  rShf  woXirwr  Karauppwuv  rSfP 
voAAcvy  Koi  rds  tQs  warpiZos  avfinpopds  IMas  ^tioBai  wp^Sdovr  robs  8i 
ramiwoTipovs  oitdh^  wp6£tty  rw  roioimnf,  Mi6ras  tV  vc^  airroh$  da$ivHaaf, 
This  is  not  the  democracy  either  of  Periklds  or  of  Athdnagoras. 

*  lb. ;  Bapp^aas  di^i<ru€  rd  wkfjOti,  icai  ri^w  kicKXtf^iay  cvmofArrmt,  So  93  ; 
<Af  fAtTpiofs  iiip€  rhv  Twy  lMMkifCta(6vTa3r  Ovpt&if, 
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had  come  together  with  their  minds  predisposed  against  ohap.  ix« 
the  generals.     The  belief  that  they  had  traitorously  mis- 
conducted the  war   had    made  them  universally  hated  ^. 
The  speech  of  Dionysios  therefore  fell  upon  willing  ears. 
When  he  saw  that  he  had  gained  lus  point,  he  seems  no 
longer  to  have  suggested  open  violence ;  at  least  we  hear 
only  of  a  vote,  though  we  should  be  glad  indeed  to  know 
by  what  show  of  constitutional  forms  such  a  vote  could 
have  been  carried.     The  generals  were  deposed  from  office^  The 
and  other  generals  were  chosen  in  their  steady  one  of  whom,  ^epoeed ; 
as  might  be  looked  for,  was  Dionysios  himself  ^.     If  mili-  new 
tary  eflBciency  had  been  all  that  was  needed,  no  choice  could  ch«»en, 
have  been  better;  Dionysios  could  play  the  part  of  a  good  J^j^"^'" 
general  as  well  as  any  man  whenever  he  thought  good.  *^«™- 
But  his  designs  were  darker  and  deeper  than  any  that  he 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  officers  whom  he  had  supplanted. 
With  him  the  generalship  thus  irregularly  obtained  was  only 
the  first  step  to  the  tyranny. 

In  aU  this  Dionysios  was  only  treading  in  the  most  Action  of 
ordinary  path  of  tyrants ;  the  part  of  the  story  where  we 
most  need  some  explanation  is  the  conduct  of  Philistos, 
His  position  in  the  city  was  such  that  we  should  have 
expected  him  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  were  denounced 
as  oligarchs  and  traitors  rather  than  on  the  side  of  their 
accuser.  Or,  if  he  sought  for  more  than  l^^l  power  for 
himself,  we  might  have  fancied  him  playing  the  not  un- 
common part  of  the  man  of  lofty  birth  who  afifects  the 
character  of  a  demagogue  in  order  to  grow  from  demagogue 
into  tyrant.  But  Philistos  appears  throughout  as  a  man  Hit  posi- 
satisfied  with  the  second  place,  and  never  aiming  at  the  first. 
He  helps  to  set  up  a  tyranny ;   but  he  does  not  himself 

'  Diod.  ziii.  93 ;  6  Mjftos  itai  w6Xcu  /uawy  rovs  arpanj^ovs,  M  rd  Sojccfv 
9poa(f>i<rra<r$€u  rw  wo\4fiov. 

*  lb. ;  4  ^fws  .  .  .  Toiif  aTpanjyobs  .  .  .  i\v<r€  t§s  ^xfi^*  Mpovs  V 
ctXcro  0rpaTrjyo\Hf  \v  oh  /ecu  rbv  Aiwvatop,    Cf.  above,  p.  229. 
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CHAP.  EL  seek  to  be  tyrant ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be  the  tyrant's 
minister.  He  helps  on  a  man  clearly  of  much  lower 
position  in  the  city  than  his  own,  one  to  whom  his  patron- 
age^ as  we  may  call  it,  gives  increased  strength.  Had 
Dionysios  been  a  lawful  prince,  Philistos  would  have  ap- 
peared as  a  faithful  servant  of  his  prince,  who  was  not 
always-  so  well  requited  by  his  prince  as  his  services  de- 
served. But  looking  on  Dionysios  in  his  real  character  as 
a  selfish  conspirator  against  the  laws  and  freedom  of  his 
city,  the  position  of  Philistos  becomes  more  puzzling.  It 
is  strange  to  see  a  man  who  had  a  good  start  towards 
being  leader  of  a  commonwealth,  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic, willingly  take  part  in  a  revolution  the  result  of 
which  must  be  to  make  him  a  subject.  One  suspects 
that  there  must  after  all  have  been  a  side  to  the  famous 
tyrant  which  was  not  altogether  hateful.  He  had  friends ; 
Philistos  was  not  the  only  one.  Some  kingly  qualities 
Dionysios  undoubtedly  had;  there  may  have  been  some 
glamour  about  him  which  won  men  to  his  side,  something 
which  made  one  who  was  bom  his  superior  willing  to  accept 
a  secondary  place  under  one  who  was  in  some  sort  a  man 
of  his  own  making. 

Dionysios  had  thus  gained  his  first  point ;  he  had  taken 
the  first  step  in  the  despot's  progress.  He  was  now  in  a 
place  of  authority,  though  a  place  in  which  his  authority 
Dionysios  was  shared  with  others.  As  he  had  risen  thus  far  by  dis- 
oolleftgueg.  crediting  his  predecessors,  his  next  step  was  to  rise  higher 
by  discrediting  his  colleagues.  Dionysios  never  met  the  other 
generals  in  council ;  he  altogether  avoided  them ;  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  out  that  they  were  engaged  in  treason- 
able communications  with  the  enemy  ^.    The  best  citizens, 

*  Diod.  xiii.  93 ;  o6t*  ovrfi^ptv^v  &fUL  rots  arpaTrjyda  c^  tXmi  ovrjfci* 
ravra  Z\  wfAmw^  8ic8f8ov  \6r^  &s  ^aw€/jarofUrwy  aitrw  vpds  ro^  wokt' 
fiiovt.    Whom  then  oould  the  people  have  given  him  for  ooUeagnet  ? 
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we  are  told,  that  is  the  aristocratic  party  whom  he  had  chap.  ix. 
denounced,  saw  through  his  objects,  and  spoke  against  him 
in  all  their  gatherings^.  But  the  multitude, not  suspecting 
his  designs,  loaded  him  with  praise,  and  said  that  the  city- 
had  at  last,  after  much  pains,  found  a  champion  who  could 
be  trusted  *.  Assemblies  of  the  people  were  constantly  He  asks 
held  to  consider  the  needful  preparations  for  the  war  ^,  and  return  of 
in  each  debate  he  never  failed  strongly  to  insist  on  the  ^®  ®^^^- 
restoration  of  the  exiles.  By  these  exiles  we  must  under- 
stand the  remnant  of  the  party  of  Hermokrat^,  those  who 
were  condemned  to  banishment  when  Dionysios  himself 
only  escaped  the  like  sentence  by  being  looked  on  as  a  dead 
man.  He  pleaded  in  short  for  the  restoration  of  his  old 
comrades.  The  exiles  are  painted  in  very  dark  colours; 
but  the  description  reads  like  a  mere  conventional  picture 
of  exiles  in  general,  while  Dionysios  at  least  could  paint 
them  in  colours  altogether  different.  They  are  described  Aims  of 
by  an  unfriendly  hand  as  men  eager  for  change,  well 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  one  who  was  aiming  at  the  ty- 
ranny, men  who  looked  forward  to  the  slaughter  of  their 
enemies,  to  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  and  to  the 
recovery  of  their  own  lost  possessions.  This  last  was  a 
natural,  it  might  be  a  lawful,  wish ;  it  might  be  taken  for 
granted  in  banished  men  of  any  political  party.  The  rest 
of  the  description  gives  us  nothing  specially  characteristic 
of  the  followers  of  Hermokrates.  To  these  men,  we  are 
told,  Dionysios  looked  as  certain  to  be  supporters  of  his  own 

'  Died.  ziii.  9a  ;  ol  xafniararoi  rSjv  itoKtrSav  {nr6nrr€vov  rd  y^vrjffSfttvoVf 
/Mi2  Kard  wdffas  rd;  avyo^ovs  l/3X<ur^/xow  a{rr6y.  The  mention  of  the  <rvvodoc 
has  a  contemporary  sound ;  but,  if  Philistos  ia  here  our  narrator,  his  report 
must  surely  have  been  a  little  coloured  either  by  Dioddroe  himself  or  by 
some  one  between  them. 

'  lb. ;  6di  hj/MTiKbs  Sx^os,  &yvow¥  r^v  ivi&oXi^y,  ktryvti,  leat  fi6\is  iipaffKi 
rijiv  w6Xi¥  vpocrArrpf  tlfnfKhcu  fiificuov.  On  wpourdrrfs  see  above,  p.  1 16. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  generals  in  the  last  chapter.  So  used,  it 
marks  official  men,  but  it  cannot  be  an  official  title. 

*  lb. ;  woXkoKit  iKKkijalas  <rvyayofUvrjs  ir^pi  t§s  cZs  t^v  w6\€fU)V  mpaffKtvijs. 

VOL.  III.  N  n 
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CHAP.  IX.  designs  ^.  Pleading  for  their  recall,  he  asked  why  Syracuse 
should  send  for  helpers  to  Italy  and  Peloponnfisos,  while 
there  were  men  of  her  own  stock  ready  to  fight  in  her  cause, 
men  who  had  refused  the  most  tempting  offers  of  the 
enemy  to  take  service  on  his  side,  men  who  chose  rather  to 
wander  as  exiles  in  foreign  lands  than  to  do  anything 
hostile  to  their  own  city  ^.  Their  punishment  was  the 
result  of  former  quarrels  in  the  state ;  recalled,  they  woidd 
fight  valiantly  for  Syracuse,  if  only  to  repay  the  favour  of 
their  restoration  to  those  who  had  voted  for  it  ^.  This 
sounds  like  a  trace  of  arguments  really  used  by  Dionysios ; 
it  has  a  ring  altogether  different  from  the  other  conventional 
picture  of  banished  men.  And  we  seem  to  see  in  his  words 
signs  of  dealings  unrecorded  in  the  narrative  history,  of 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Carthage  to  win  over  Hermokrat^ 
and  his  followers  to  her  side,  at  the  time  when  he  was  acting 
as  an  independent  power  m  Sicily.  Dionysios  in  short  was 
asking  for  the  recall  of  his  own  comrades,  men  who  might 
likely  enough  become  his  instruments,  but  whose  first  tie 
to  him  had  been  of  a  nobler  kind.  He  pleaded  their  cause 
in  many  assemblies ;  his  colleagues  dared  not  oppose  him ; 
they  saw  how  thoroughly  the  feeling  of  the  people  was  on 
his  side ;  if  the  recall  of  the  exiles  was  voted  against  their 
opposition,  the  credit  would  go  to  Dionysios,  and  the  odium 
The  exOes  would  be  their  own  *.  The  vote  for  the  recall  of  the  exiles, 
that  is,  of  the  men  who  had  striven  to  make  their  way  into 

*  Diod.  xiii.  9a  ;  ikwi{afr  ttiovi  t^uv  row  <pvydBatf  AvBpirrow  ft«Ta0o\rjs 
kwi0vfiovvTas,  Kcd  irpdt  ri^  MBtffiv  rfjs  rvpayylioi  Mircas  9uuc(ifUvovf  ^ftcXAov 
yctp  ifiiojs  Stf/fffBcu  T«r  hxdpSw  <l>6vovst  bijfui&fffis  rSsv  oifatSh^,  iavroti  dvotca$€- 
(TTafiira  rd  xM/***''*' 

'  lb. ;  ot,  rSfv  woXtfilary  fttyAXas  9ojptAs  {nriffxyov/Uvvy,  6y  cvarparroiTViTi, 
wpoaip(t(r$cu  itSXXw  M  (ivrjs  d\ojfUvov9  dvo0ay€ty,  4jw€p  d\X6Tpi6¥  rt  jwitA 
T^  warplBof  0ovXtvca<r$ai. 

*  lb. ;  «l  8icl  Tof  yiy€Vfift4yas  h  tJ  v6\€t  ar&aus  <f>vyHv,  vw  yt  rvx^vras 
raimjs  Ttjt  t^fpyffflas,  wpoBvfiwf  dycnrittffOatf  rots  #5  wot^trcuriw  diroStS^Krof 
X^p'Tat. 

*  Ih.;  iid  t6  0€wpttv  iavT^  ftcF  9€pt€<rofiiyiiv  ri)y  dir^x^*'^*''  ^i^*'^^  ^^  t^^ 
wapd,  rwy  €^py€rri$irrvy  x^P^^' 
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Syracuse  by  the  side  of  Hermokrates,  was  accordingly  passed^  chap.  ix. 
and  they  presently  came  back  to  the  city^. 

We  go  back  to  the  war  with  Carthage.  That  war  had 
now  to  be  waged  on  the  side  of  Syracuse  with  Dionysios 
in  formal  office  simply  one  member  of  a  college  of  generals, 
but  practically  holding  a  position  in  which  none  of  his  col- 
leagues shared.  Himilkon  had  been  resting  his  army  dxuing  Objects  of 
the  winter  in  his  comfortable  quarters  in  forsaken  Akragas.  *"* 
With  the  next  season  of  warfare  he  would  assuredly  go  forth 
to  attempt  new  conquests^  and  the  first  object  of  his  renewed 

attacks  could  not  fail  to  be  Gela.     The  men  of  Gela  had  Danger  of 

Gela. 
sent  their  contingent  to  the  army  which  had  marched  to 

the  relief  of  Akragas,  and  they  had  hospitably  received  the 
fugitives  from  that  hapless  city  2.     These   last  were,  at 
some  stage  which  could  not  have  been  very  far  from  the 
present  time,  planted  by  Syracuse  in  the  Syracusan  outpost 
of  Leontinoi,  once  an  independent  city  of  Hellas  *.     We 
now  get  a  glimpse  of  the  internal  state  of  Gela.    Its  citizens  Politics  of 
were,  like  those  of  other  cities,  divided  by  political  disputes.      *' 
And  the  city  seems  to  stand,  for  immediate  military  pur-  iti  military 
poses,  in  a  certain  relation  of  dependence  on  Syracuse,  which  ©nee  on 
doubtlessly  does  not  imply  any  acknowledged  political  de-  Syracuse, 
pendence.     We  find  the  Lacedsemonian  Dexippos  at  Gela,  Dexippos 
at  the  head  of  a  garrison,  seemingly  of  mercenaries,  and  his  ^^^JJi^^ 
command  is  held  by  a  commission  from  Syracuse  *.     There  **  ®®^- 
was  clearly  at  least  a  party  in  Gela  to  which  the  pre- 
sence of  this  force  was  not  displeasing.     We  see  also  that 

*■  Looking  back  to  c  75  of  Dioddros  (see  p.  505)  we  see  that  there  were 
two  classes  of  them,  those  who  had  not  reached  the  gate  when  Hennokrat^ 
went  in,  and  the  soryiyors  of  those  who  went  in  with  him,  who  were  for- 
mally banished. 

•  See  above,  p.  536. 

'  Died.  xiii.  89;  tartpoy  (Is  A§ovt(vovs  tcar^mjcaw,  tvpoKovclwy  airroK 
i6vrcay  tt)v  w6Kiy  raihrp^  <dierfrifptw, 

*  lb.  93 ;  rijy  ir6\w  rSir  TtK^cav,  ijpf  rSrt  itap€^iXarrt  Ai^tTiros  6  Acmcc- 
icufi^vioSf  ieQra4rra$€U  bwd  XvpoKovcltw, 

N  n  a 
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CHAP.  n.  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  dispute  between  the  Geloan 

Digputes     commons  and  an  oligarchic  party,  described  as  the  rich^. 

aod  the      The  commons,  we  are  told,  envied  their  ascendency,  and 

spoke  of  it  by  a  name  which  expressed   the  power  of 

masters  over  slaves  ^.     Such  disputes  were  always  coming 

to  the  front  in  the  Greek  commonwealths;  but  we  may 

be  pretty  certain  that  in  this  case  the  quarrel  was  at  least 

sharpened  by  the  actual  state  of  afiEairs.     The  immediate 

dispute  had  most  likely,  as  at  Syracuse,  arisen  out  of  the 

treatment  of  the  war.      If  we  could  look  a  little  more 

narrowly  into  Geloan  politics,  we  should  most  likely  find 

that  the  Geloan  generals  were  charged  with  not  having 

done  their  best  for  the  defence  of  Akragas.     Those  who 

brought  that  charge  would  naturally  look  on  the  party  of 

Dionysios  and  Philistos  at  Syracuse  as  the  surest  defence  of 

The  Gela  against  foes  within  and  without.     It  doubtless  marks 

Mk fori     ^®  increased  influence  of  this  popular  party  that  letters 

larger  gar-  ^^^  g^nt  from  Gela  to  Syracuse,  asking  for  an  increase  of 

the  Syracusan  force  in  Gela  ^. 

No  application  could  have  better  suited  the  purposes  of 
Dionysios.     His  influence  was  now  such  that  he  was  him- 
self sent  in  answer  to  it,  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  foot 
and  four  hundred  horse.   Whether  they  were  citizens,  allies, 
or  mercenaries,  we  are  not  told ;   but  we  may  suspect  that 
the  restored  exiles  formed  a  strong  element  among  them. 
Dionysios    Dionysios  made  his  way  to  Gela  with  all  speed,  and  at  once 
troops  to     threw  himself  zealously  into  the  local  disputes.     At  Gela 
Gela.         ^Q  ^j^  ^Yyi^  ^Q  carry  out  yet  more  violent  measures  than 
any  that  he  had  attempted  at  Syracuse.     He  accused,  so  it 

'  Diod.  xiii.  93 ;  tcaraXaficIv  roin  (Iwoporrdrovs  <r70<ri<i(orrar  irp^  r^y  ifjfioi^, 
'  lb. ;  rois  y^  SwararrdTOis  <I»$ovowt€s  rj)y  kicuvwif  {nrtpox^i'^  i^awortiay 

kLVT&y  dwticdXovy.    Acavorcia  is  not  an  usnal  word  in  this  sense.     We 

should  rather  have  looked  for  Swaarfla,  the  tjrannj  in  the  hands  of 

several. 

'  Jb. ;  Ijc  TTJf  TiXat  iw^x^hrronr  ypafjif»&rv¥  6wok  icwwrraXaHri  crpaTtSrrai 

irXc/ovf. 
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is  implied,  the  whole  body  of  the  rich  and  powerful  in  Gela  chap.  ix. 

before  the  Geloan  assembly.     He  procured  their  condemna-  He  pm 

tion  to  death  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  ^.     Yet  ^^©mna- 

it  is  hard  to  believe  in  slaughter  on  such  a  scale  as  this,  *;?^  ^^^ 

^^  ^  '  oligarohs. 

not  wrought  like  the  massacre  which  Dionysios  had  hinted 
at  in  Syracuse^  but  decreed  with  the  formalities^  if  not  of  a 
judicial  sentence,  at  least  of  a  bill  of  attainder.    We  are 
strongly  tempted  to  think  that  the  victims  were  the  generals 
only^  men  against  whom  Dionysios  might  be  able  to  find  or 
invent  some  definite  charge^  and  not  the  whole  body  of  the 
rich  and  well-bom  in  Gela.     Whether  the  number  of  the  He  raises 
condemned  was  many  or  few,  their  confiscated  wealth  was  ^y^t  ' 
treated  by  Dionysios,  or  by  the  Geloan  assembly  under  his 
influence,  as  a  contribution  to  the  common  military  chest. 
Of  any  action  on  the  part  of  Dexippos  or  his  garrison  we 
have  heard  nothing  at  this  stage.     Dionysios  was  able  to 
give  them  their  arrears  of  pay',  and  he  promised  to  the 
soldiers  whom  he  had  himself  brought  double  the  pay  which 
the  Syracusan  commonwealth  had  promised  them^.     This 
reads  as  if  both  forces  were  at  least  largely  mercenary,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  citizens  too  received  pay  during 
the  time  that  they  were  actually  serving.     By  these  means  His  popn- 
he  won  the  attachment  of  both  divisions  of  the  army,  as  ^^  ^ 
well  as  that  of  the  commons  of  Gela.    They  looked  on  him 
as  the  author  of  their  freedom ;  they  passed  votes  in  his 
honour,  votes  accompanied  by  large  gifts,  and  they  sent  His 
envoys  to  Syracuse  formally  to  announce  to  the  common-  announced 
wealth  the  honours  which  a  sister  city  had  bestowed  on  an  **  ^^^^ 
illustrious  Syracusan  *. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  93  ;  Karijyopfiffas  aifrSav  h  iKKkrjaiq.  «a2  Karcucpivas,  airrohs 
fiiv  dWirrt'tKC,  r^  8*  oinrlas  airrw  i^fttvatv. 

^  lb. ;  lie  rS/y  x/^M^^*^  Tovrafw  rots  fUv  <ppovpovffi  t^  iruXiv,  S/v  ^yttro 
Ai^moSt  dwidcoic€  rovs  6if>tt\ofUvovf  fua$o^. 

»  lb. ;  kntiYftlXaro  9iirXo0s  woi^fTfiv  rohs  fua0ohs  Sw  1)  ir<5AiS  Ira^c. 

*  lb. ;  i^iv(/apav  wpiafitis  rohs  ivcuyiaoyras  Iv  Xvpaicoiiaais,  Kot  rd 
fffiara  fpipovrast  Iv  oXt  avrhp  fwydkaui  Scaptms  krifujiifiy. 
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All  this  exactly  served  the  purposes  of  Dionysios.  His 
object  now  was  to  go  back  to  Syracuse,  and  on  the 
strength  of  his  newly  increased  reputation^  to  help  on 
his  schemes  of  seizing  the  tyranny.  He  took  Dexippos 
into  his  counsels ;  whether  he  let  the  Spartan  into  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  whole  design  may  be  doubted.  But  he 
at  least  proposed  to  him  to  join  him  in  a  march  to  Syracuse. 
When  Dexippos  refused,  he  made  ready  to  start  at  once 
with  the  force  which  he  had  himself  brought  to  Gela 
and  which  is  spoken  of  as  his  own  ^.  But  the  Geloans  had 
no  mind  to  part  with  one  whom  they  had  already  pro- 
claimed as  their  deliverer.  They  felt  assured  that  the  next 
step  of  the  Punic  commander  would  be  an  attack  on  their 
own  city  with  his  full  force.  They  prayed  Dionysios  to 
tarry  at  Gela,  lest,  without  the  help  of  their  newly-found 
protector,  they  might  have  to  go  through  all  that  their 
neighbours  and  colonists  at  Akragas  had  gone  through  ^. 

The  appeal  of  the  Geloans  to  Dionysios  was  made  in  all 
singlemindedness.  The  candidate  for  tyranny  did  not  look 
on  things  in  the  same  light.  To  tarry  at  Gela  would  by 
no  means  have  suited  the  purposes  of  Dionysios.  He  had  to 
show  himself  at  Syracuse,  in  all  the  new  glory  of  the 
destroyer  of  the  Geloan  oligarchy.  He  told  the  men  of 
Gela  that  he  would  come  back  as  soon  as  might  be  with  a 
larger  army;  for  the  present  he  set  forth  for  Syracuse  with 
his  own  soldiers  ^.  At  the  moment  of  his  coming,  the  Syra- 
cusan  people  were  gathered  together  in  the  theatre,  not  for 
any  political  debate,  but  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  dramatic 
spectacle^.     Dionysios  and  his  party,  as  they  drew  near  to 

'  Died.  xiii.  93 ;  6  ii  Aiorhaios  lircjSdXcro  filv  rbv  Ai^inw  wtiBay  koivw- 
fQ^oi  t^  ImfioXrit'  lire)  V  oif  ovYimrer/^cro,  ftcrii  twp  IZlw  <TTpariviSt¥ 
troifiot  ifr  dpiucdfjiwrfty  tU  Xvpojcovuas. 

*  lb. ;  iUcvTO  Tov  Aiorvfftw  fi^tvatt  ^  M  ir</K78ciV  aihrols  rd  aitrd  roTt 
^AKpayayriwoit  naBSpras. 

'  lb. ;  ficrd  Tw  Idtwif  arparicarafrt  as  jast  before. 

*  lb.  94  ;  $4as  oCtnjf  iv  rats  Xvpatccifffati,  ri^  &p<u^  Trjs  dMoWayrjs  rSrv  Ik 
rmi  Btdrpov  mtfnjtf  tts  rj)r  ir^Aii^. 
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the  gate  of  Achradina,  must  have  passed  below  the  theatre ;  chap.  7x. 
if  the  last  views  on  the  Greek  theatre  are  correct^  no  barrier 
would  have  hidden  them  from  the  spectators  ^ ;  in  any  ease 
the  occupants  of  the  highest  seats  might,  in  the  midst  of  the 
mimic  actions  and  sufEerings  on  which  they  were  gazing, 
have  been  called  back  to  the  realities  of  life  by  the  sight  of 
their  own  countrymen  marching  back  in  arms  from  the 
neighbouring  city.     As  Dionysios  reached  the  gate^  the 
entertainment  came  to  an  end ;  the  multitude^  pouring  out 
of  the  theatre,  gathered  round  him  and  his  followers^  craving 
for  news  of  the  enemy '.     It  was  no  r^ular  assembly;  irregolar 
but  the  popular  general  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  stirring  '^^*®™  ^  * 
harangue.  The  Syracusan  people^  Dionysios  told  them,  knew  Dlonysius 
not  that  they  had,  in  those  whom  they  had  placed  at  the  ^^h^ 
head  of  affairs,  enemies  at  home  far  more  dangerous  than  the  «>lle^aes- 
Carthaginians  without.     In  those  enemies  they  put  their 
trust ;  they  amused  themselves  with  festivals  in  the  theatre, 
while  their  own  chiefs  left  the  soldiers  unpaid  and  turned 
the  revenues  of  the  state  to  their  own  profit^.     Mean- 
while the  foreign  enemy  was  making  ready  for  carrying 
on  the  war  on  the  vastest  scale,  and  of  that  the  generals  of 
Syracuse  took  no  heed.     Why  all  this  was  he  had  long 
known,  and  he  now  knew  better  than  ever.      A  herald  Alleged 
had  been  sent  from  Himilkdn  to  himself,  under  pretence  Himi&dn 
of  treating  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners  *,  but  really  with  ^  ^"*^ 
the  object  of  tempting  Dionysios  into  a  treasonable  under- 
standing.    He  it  was,  Dionysios  who  now  spoke  to  them,  on 
whom  the  Carthaginian  commander  set  a  higher  price  than 
on  any  of  his  colleagues ;  he  it  was  whom  he  had  invited,  if 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 

*  Diod.  ziiL  94 ;  (nfy9paft6vrvy  rw  6x^^^  ^*'*  aindv  md  wvy$ayofUveaif  wtpl 
rSiv  Kapxfj9oyiwv, 

'  lb. ;  robs  iv^r  ruv  noivSfv  wpotarSnas,  ots  ol  fiir  woXirai  vKrrcvoKTCs 
^opT&(ovaiw,  oitTci  Sk  Uanpopovyrts  rd  dtjfUffiti,  roits  aTparidms  d/da0ovs 
irtwoirfKaai, 

*  lb. ;  *lidXKwva  ydip  wpds  aJbrbv  AtttCTdfdtivai  icfipvicat  vpSipaiTiv  yAw  Mp 
rSw  alxitaXi&JTvw, 
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OHAF.  IX. 


He  resigns 
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ship. 


Lawful 
Miembly 
next  day. 


Dionysios 
it  chosen 

airottpd- 

TOtp. 


he  could  not  do  any  active  service  on  the  side  of  Carthage, 
at  least  not  to  be  active  in  any  operations  against  her.  To 
such  a  pitch,  added  Dionysios,  with  the  air  of  a  righteous 
man  charged  with  wrong  that  he  abhorred,  had  the 
treacherous  dealings  of  his  colleagues  come,  that  he,  the 
incorruptible,  not  only  shared  the  common  dangers  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  was  further  believed  by  the  enemy  to 
be  capable  of  treason  against  them  ^.  In  such  a  case  he 
could  no  longer  be  general;  he  would  give  back  to  the 
people  the  command  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
By  words  like  these,  uttered  with  the  full  power  of  passionate 
eloquence,  every  hearer  was  stirred.  No  legal  action  could 
be  taken  at  the  moment ;  but  of  the  crowd  which  had 
flocked  joyously  to  the  spectacle  in  the  theatre  every  man 
now  went  back  to  his  house  heavy  and  distressed  ^. 

The  next  day  a  lawful  assembly  came  together,  sum- 
moned, we  may  believe,  by  Dionysios  as  his  last  act  in 
the  office  which  he  was  about  to  throw  up'.  He  again 
renewed  his  charges  against  his  colleagues,  amidst  the 
general  applause  of  the  multitude.  But  the  proposal  of  any 
definite  step  was  left  to  others.  It  was  no  doubt  by  a  well- 
understood  arrangement  that  a  cry  was  raised  in  the  assem- 
bly to  make  Dionysios  general  with  full  powers.  Let  them 
not  wait  till  the  enemy's  battering  engines  were  shaking  the 
walls  of  Syracuse  ^ ;  let  the  needful  step  be  taken  at  once  ,- 
let  power  be  put  into  the  right  hands  while  there  was  yet 
time*.     The  cry  was  followed  up  by  speakers  prepared 


'  Diod.  ziii.  94 ;  oi  y^  iytftrir  ttvatt  rw  dXXcav  wcaXtAwrcay  r^  warplda, 
fj^  /i6vov  KivZwiiuv  ftcrcl  iStv  woXirSiw^  dXAii  Kot  ^ay  /ictcctxi^Wmu  r^s 
9podo<rias, 

'  lb. ;  cfs  tieacTot  dyv¥tShf  tls  ot/eoi^  ix^P^^*  ^^^  ^  surely  a  con- 
temporary touch. 

'  lb. ;  r^  hurtpaiq  awax$ti<njt  kftKKfjirias. 

*  lb. ;  /i^  9tpifUv€iw  dxpis  iiy  ol  woki/uoi  rots  r€ix*<fiv  knnTtloMrt, 

*  lb. ;  rw  tca$rifUycor  rtph  dt^tfiStfacu^  OTpanjy^  airriw  ahroiepiropa 
Kafitariafai  .  .  .  XP^^  l^P  ^X*^^  ^^  fUytBos  rmi  wo\4fWV  rouArw  orpa- 
Trjyov. 
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with  arguments  and  precedents.  The  fate  of  the  oflFending  chap.  ix. 
generals  might  be  discussed  in  another  assembly  with 
greater  leisure ;  the  business  of  the  moment  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  the  moment  ^.  With  so  great  and 
terrible  a  war  on  their  hands,  a  commander  was  needed 
under  whom  there  might  be  a  hope  of  success^  a  com- 
mander at  once  able  and  trustworthy.  Such  an  one  they 
had  ready  at  hand  in  the  man  who  had  fought  so  well  in  the 
ranks,  the  man  whom  they  had  chosen  to  command  as 
general,  but  who  had  been  driven  by  unworthy  colleagues 
to  lay  down  an  office  which  he  could  no  longer  hold  with 
honour.  Let  that  man,  Dionysios  son  of  Hermokrates,  be 
at  once  placed  at  the  head  of  »?airs ;  let  him  be  general 
with  full  powers,  free  and  untrammelled  by  colleagues, 
to  do  all  that  might  be  needed  for  the  wel&tre  of  the 
state.  So  had  Syracuse  done  in  earlier  times  when  her  Freoedent 
existence  had  before  been  threatened  by  the  same  enemy.  ^ 
It  was  under  the  command  of  Geldn  as  general  with  full 
powers  that  the  great  salvation  of  Himera  had  been  won ; 
let  the  same  trust  be  placed  in  Dionysios,  and  a  new  de- 
liverance would  follow  worthy  of  the  old  ^. 

The  historic  reference  was  a  daring  one.  The  name  of  Memory  of 
Gel6n,  general,  tyrant,  or  king,  as  we  may  choose  to  call 
him,  was  still  honoured  at  Syracuse,  and  not  wholly  with- 
out reason.  His  statues,  his  stately  tomb,  were  still  rever- 
enced as  those  of  a  hero  and  a  second  founder.  A  few 
aged  men  could  remember  his  great  victory  and  his  solemn 
funeral  seventy-two  years  before.  But  a  speaker  on  the 
other  side  might  easily  have  reminded  his  hearers  that  the 
glorious  rule  of  Gel6n  had  been  followed,  first  by  the  oppres- 
sions of  Hieron  and  then  by  that  tyranny  of  Thrasyboulos 
which  not  only  Syracuse  but  aU  European   Sicily  had 

*  Diod.  xiii.  94  ;  tA  wtpi  rShf  vpodorcDr  h  kxMkijffltf.  fiovXHf€<r0m'  rw  y^p 
kvtawrw  KatpQv  dAA^/Kor  cTmu.  Some  word  like  Mptf  has  dearly  dropped 
oat  before  iicM\7f(rlif,  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  499. 
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CHAP.  IX.  united  to  put  down.  But  in  the  present  state  of  mind  of 
the  Syracusan  assembly,  the  reference  to  the  greatest  day 
in  the  Syracusan  annals  did  its  work.  Dionysios,  brave  and 
trustworthy  as  Gelon,  should  go  forth^  with  the  full  powers 
which  Gel6n  had  wielded^  once  more  to  overthrow  the 
enemy  whom  Geldn  had  overthrown.  A  vote  taken  on  the 
HeraiHes  spot  declared  Dionysios  general  with  full  powers^.  His 
diera'  pay.  ^^  ^^  ^^  that  character  was  to  propose  and  carry  a 
decree  that  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  should  be  doubled^.  If 
this  were  so,  he  said^  all  men  would  be  more  ready  and 
zealous  in  the  struggle ;  nor  need  they  fear  the  cost ;  the 
hoard  of  Syracuse  under  his  command  would  be  fully 
able  to  bear  it.     The  assembly  was  then  dismissed  ^. 

Nature  of  The  second  step  in  the  despot's  progress  was  thus  taken. 
Dionysios,  untrammelled  by  colleagues^  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  and  of  the  commonwealth  of  Syracuse. 
The  vote  which  gave  him  such  powers  was  certainly  hasty, 
perhaps  irregular ;  but  the  office  which  it  bestowed  was  in 
itself  a  perfectly  l^al  one.  It  was  no  more  than  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  the  Roman  dictatorship ; 

In  seasons  of  great  peril 

*Tis  good  that  one  bear  sway. 

The  commission  given  to  Dionysios  in  no  way  set  him 
above  the  laws ;  it  simply  empowered  him^  at  a  moment 
when  united  and  vigorous  action  was  called  for^  to  take 
such  military  steps  as  he  might  think  good,  without 
either  consulting  colleagues  or  asking  for  decrees  of  the 

*  Diod.  xiii.  94 ;  rax^  rwv  iroAAevv,  &<nrtp  fMafftP,  M  ri  X^P^  fi€w6tf- 
To»,  6  Aioy^atot  IwtMx'^  CTparijyds  airrotcparvp.  Whose  is  the  general 
reflexion  f 

On  Mitford*s  general  view  of  Dionysios,  I  mean  to  say  something 
elsewhere.  I  will  say  here  only  that  I  cannot  admit  that  the  words  about 
Hipparinos  in  Plut.  Dion  3,  neceraarily  prove  that  Dionysios  had  a  col- 
leagae  in  his  extraordinary  command. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  95 ;  tl/^iparfui  lypapt  ro^  /uc0o^  ^wkouricvs  ^tvoi, 

'  lb. ;  9utXv$€lafjs  rijs  l/MXrfffias. 
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assembly  on  every  point.  It  was  the  same  commission,  chap.  ix. 
only  given  to  one  man  instead  of  three,  which  the  Athenian 
assembly  had  given  to  Nikias,  Alkibiades,  and  Lamachos 
at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse^. 
No  doubt  it  made,  especially  in  Greek  ideas,  a  vast  differ- 
ence that  the  commission  was  given  to  one  man  instead 
of  to  three.  But  we  have  an  analogy  in  very  recent 
times  in  the  vast  powers  which  we  have  seen  the  greatest 
commonwealth  of  modem  days  intrust  to  its  chief  in  time 

of  danger.     The  dictatorship,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  Diony-  Abraham 

Lincoln, 
sios  came  practically  to  the  same  thing  as  the  dictator- 
ship less  formally  conferred  on  Abraham  Lincoln  during 
the  great  American  Civil  War.  The  difference  in  all  the 
cases  lay  wholly  in  the  personal  characters  of  the  men 
concerned.  Neither  Nikias  nor  Lincoln,  nor  Alkibiades 
either,  nor  yet  any  Fabius  or  Marcius  who  carried  the 
axe  in  his  fasces,  was  the  least  likely  to  make  himself 
tyrant.  With  Dionysios  every  step  that  he  gained  was 
a  step  towards  the  tyranny  and  nothing  else.  And  to 
have  received  this  extraordinary,  though  not  illegal,  measure  A  step 
of  authority  was  a  very  great  step  indeed.  Master  of  the  tyranny, 
military  resources  of  the  city,  he  had  the  means,  if  so  he 
chose,  of  using  them,  not  against  the  common  enemy,  but 
for  the  advancement  of  his  own  power  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  liberties  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

As  the  story  is  told  us,  men  began  to  feel  this  as  soon  as  Reaction  at 
the  vote  was  passed.     The  assembly  was  hardly  dissolved   y^**"^* 
before  some  of  the  citizens  began  to  blame  their  own  act^. 
They  began  to  feel  the  shadow  of  the  dominion  which  they 
were  helping  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man.     They 
had  sought  to  secure  freedom  by  placing  power  in  the  hands 

^  Thuc.  vi.  a6.  i ;  ol  'ABrivcuoi  h/n^iffovTO  flOhs  airroKpdropas  iJvai,  k.t.  X. 
See  above,  p.  165. 

*  Diod.  xiiL  95 ;  oi/c  dXiyoi  rSrv  Xvpaxovalcor  teartjySpovy  rSfv  vpay$hrrw, 
&aw€p  oit/c  airrdl  ravra  K€ievpeM6T€s,  This  seems  a  touch  from  Thoc.  viii.  I ; 
&<nr€p  ovK  airrci  i/ftf^adfU¥<H, 
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CHAP.  IX.    of  a  man  whom  they  believed  that  they  could  trust ;  they 

began  to  fear  that  they  had  thereby  given  themselves  a 

master  ^.     With  such  feelings  abroad^  the  object  of  Diony- 

sios  was  to  take  one  step  more^  to  secure  one  more  vote  in 

his  favour,  before  the  citizens  generally  had  turned  against 

Podtion  of  him  ^.     One  thing  still  was  wanting ;   the  general  with 

towSS^    f^  powers  had  the  military  forces  of  Syracuse  placed  at  his 

the  army.    <iigcretion  j  but  in  the  citizen  armies  of  that  day  there  were 

some  bounds  even  to  military  obedience.     Dionysios  could 

hardly  expect  that  citizens  or  allies  of  Syracuse  would 

march  at  his  bidding  to  disperse  the  senate  or  assembly  of 

Sjrracuse  in  a  lawful  session^  or  to  seize  the  chief  men  of  the 

He  needs    city  in  their  beds  without  sentence  or  accusation.    What 

guar/        ^®  ^^^  needed  was  to  have  a  force  at  his  bidding  v^ch 

would  obey  him  even  on  such  errands  as  these.     He  wanted 

in  short  the  personal  body-guard  which  distinguished  the 

Precedent  tyrant  from  the  lawful  magistrate.     This  he  sought  to 

tratM.        obtain  by  an  elaborate  stratagem  which  is  said  to  have  been 

suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  old  story  of  Peisistratos  of 

Athens.     He^  so  the  tale  ran,  had  obtained  his  guard  of 

clubmen  by  the  pretence  that  the  enemies  of  freedom  had 

attacked  and  wounded  him^.      But  Dionysios   doubted 

whether,  in  the  present  temper  of  many  at  Syracuse,  such 

a  vote  could  be  obtained  from  any  Syracusan  assembly. 

He   chose  another   spot  for  the  execution  of  the  trick 

which  he  designed.     He  had  thus  early  learned  what  in 

days  long  after  was  still  deemed  a  secret  of  empire  ^.     It 

was  not  only  in  Syracuse  that  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse  could 

be  made. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  95 ;  to&  koyiafwif  tls  iavro^  ipxo/Uvoi,  r^  kao/Ahftpt  9vKa- 
ffTtlcof  dp^€6/povy.  olrroi  fUp  y^p  ov¥  fitfiatwam  fiovX6/ji€vot  t^k  kktvOtpiaif, 
(koBov  iavTohs  ^aw&rrpf  rifs  varpl^  tcoBtarcucdrfs,  On  btavSrrp  (not  a 
technical  term  like  r^pctwos)  see  above,  p.  548. 

'  lb. ;  rijv  ftm&yotoy  raw  Sx^Mt  ^$da<u  fiovk6fi€ifos, 

»  lb.    Ct  Herod,  i.  59. 

*  Tac  Hitt  L  4 ;  "  Evulgato  imperii  arcano  posae  prinoipem  alibi  qnam 
BomsB  fierL*' 
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Leontinoi,   the    commonwealth    which    Syracuse    had   chap.  ix. 

swallowed  up   and  which  Athens  had  failed   to   restore  J*^^°^,°^ 
^  ^  Leontinoi. 

to  separate  being,  now  begins  to  play  an  important  part 
in  our  story.  But  as  yet  it  is  always  the  part,  if  not  of  a 
dependency  of  Syracuse,  yet  of  something  which  stands  in 
a  special  relation  to  Syracuse,  Leontinoi  is  at  this  moment 
a  town  under  the  dominion  of  Syracuse,  which  Syracuse 
uses  for  her  own  purposes,  but  which  may,  if  it  so  happens, 
become  the  scene  of  plans  and  actions  contrary  to  those 
purposes.  Just  now  we  are  told  that  Leontinoi  was  full  of  The  exiles 
exiles  and  strangers;  that  is,  it  had  been  assigned  as  a 
place  of  shelter  for  the  fugitives  from  Akragas^.  These 
men  were  likely  to  be  favourable  to  Dionysios ;  they  had 
witnessed  his  gallant  exploits  in  the  war  waged  around 
their  own  city.  They  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  generals  whom  Dionysios  had  overthrown*;  they 
were  naturally  partisans  of  the  man  who  had  overthrown 
them.  We  are  not  told  what  was  their  political  position 
at  Leontinoi  Unless  they  had  been  formally  admitted 
to  Syracusan  citizenship— a  thing  of  which  we  have  no 
hint — they  could  have  no  votes  in  a  r^;ular  Syracusan 
assembly;  but  they  might  easily  be  made  use  of  away 
from  Syracuse  for  the  purposes  of  Dionysios.  The  general  General 
accordingly  ordered  the  whole  military  population  of  Sy-  Leontinoi. 
racuse  up  to  the  age  of  forty  years  to  march  to  Leontinoi  in 
arms  with  provisions  for  thirty  days.  A  march  to  Leon- 
tinoi might  have  a  strange  sound,  when  the  point  directly 
threatened  by  the  enemy  was  Gela;  but  that  was  a  matter 
within  the  discretion  of  the  general  with  full  powers.  The 
limit  of  age  was  most  likely  designed  to  keep  out  those 
whose  years  and  experience  would  make  them  the  most 
troublesome  censors;   and  it  is  somewhat  strangely  added 

'  Diod.  xiii.  95  ;  a^nj  ^  ir6\is  rSrt  ippovpiov  ^v  rots  ^vpaKoaiois  ir\^p€s 
fhrapxoy  ipvyddojy  teal  ^ircuv  &y$pdmow,     Cf.  at  the  end  of  c.  89. 
*  lb.  91.    See  above,  p.  547. 
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CHAP.  IX.   that  he  expected  that  the  mass  of  the  Sjracusans  would 

not  come  to  Leontinoi^.     It  was  clearly  to  his  advantage 

that  they  should  stay  away;  but  it  might  seem  somewhat 

dangerous  to  trust  to  the  probable  breach  of  his  own  orders. 

Been-       With  some  following  or  other  he  made  his  march,  and 

^"*^        encamped  for  the  night  near  Leontinoi  *,  on  one  or  other 

Stir  in  the  of  the  spots  which  look  up  to  its  double  akropolis.     In  the 

^^  night  a  cry  was  heard,  a  disturbance  and  a  rushing  to  and 

fro.     The  news  was  spread  abroad  by  the  slaves  of  Diony- 

sios,   that  their  master^  the  general  of  the   Syracusans, 

attacked  by  traitors,  had  been  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  the 

He  seizes    akropolis  of  Leontinoi  ^.      On  one   or  other  of  the  two 

polis!  "^    heights  which  bore  that  name  he  abode  for  the  night ;  he 

kindled  fires;  he  sent  for  the  best  known  men  among  the 

Military     soldiers  to  come  to  his  help  and  to  share  his  counsels.     On 

***^°*  ^'    the  morrow  an  assembly  of  some  kind  was  got  together  *. 

In  a  military  gathering  like  this,  the  distinctions  of  Syra- 

cusan  citizenship  could  hardly  be  attended  to ;  none  who 

bore  arms,  allies  or  mercenaries,  could  be  shut  out.     The 

exiles  from  Akragas  would  be  there  ready  to  support  any 

Tale  of  a     demands  of  Dionysios.      To  this  gathering  the  general 

axaiMir^^  told  his  story;  he  spoke  much  of  the  conspiracy  against 

^^™-  him  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth; 

guard  18      te  at  last  obtained  a  vote,  authorizing  him  to  pick  out 

voted.         from  the  army  six  hundred  men  at  pleasure  to  form  his 

personal  body-guards     From  that  moment  we  may  call 

him  tyrant. 

'  Died.  ziii.  95 ;  ffXvi^c  yd^  ro^ovs  [the  exilei]  ffwaycainaras  %^uv  kwi9v- 
fiOWTos  /itrafioKijt'  rOiw  tk  'Xvpajecvaiw  runts  vXc/<rrovf  068*  i(f<iy  cl( 
Ktovriyovs. 

*  lb. ;  W  rrjs  xifpas  <rrparowtMWf  that  is  ontside  the  city.     See  voL  i. 

p.  3^9- 

'  lb.;  icpavy^  ivoSfftrty  ical  $6ffv0w  8ul  rw  I8<W  oLrcTwr  rovro  9k 
wpi^as  avpi^ivyw  tls  rifit  ijcp6iwoXiv, 

*  lb. ;  &IUI  8*  iltUfq  rov  irkffOwn  i0poic94vTos  tls  Awrriwavs, 

'  lb. ;  Ivciac  T0V9  Sx^ovs  iovrai  <ph\<ucas  alrf  riuy  arporwrwv  k^OKOclovs, 
ots  by  vpoatfnJTai, 
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The  one  dynasty  of  tyrants  that  Syracuse  had  yet  seen   chap.  ix. 
was  founded  by  a  lord  of  Gela  who  was  invited  to  Syracuse  ^^^^ 
as  a  helper  of  one  of  her  contending  parties,  and  who  made 
himself  absolute  master  of  both.     Geldn  had  come  alto- 
gether from  outside.     Dionysios  was  a  citizen  of  Syracuse, 
the  chosen  general  of  her  armies ;  but  he  did  not  seize  the 
tyranny  from  within  any  more  than  Gel6nj  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  commonwealth,  he  too  had  to  put  on 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  conqueror  from  without.  It 
was  in  the  outpost  of  Leontinoi,  not  in  Ortygia  or  Achra- 
dina,  not  in  the  assembly  of  Syracuse  but  amidst  a  mixed 
multitude  of  citizens,  mercenaries,  and  exiles,  that  Diony- 
sios first  found  himself  really  master  of  his  native  city. 
With  his  six  hundred  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  he  went  He  in- 
on  to  enlarge  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  bound  not  ijody- 
to  Syracuse  but  to  Dionysios.     He  presently  chose  more  fif"*^* 
than  a  thousand  others,  picked  out  from  among  the  most 
needy  and  most  daring  men  in  the  army  ^ ;  these  he  adorned 
with  the  most  costly  and  splendid  arms,  and  bound  them  to 
himself  by  the  most  lavish  promises.     He  then  gathered  He  win« 
the  mercenaries  around  him,  and  made  them  his  own  by  m^sen^ 
winning  words  ^.  To  them  one  cause  was  the  same  as  another,  *"^- 
and  the  service  of  a  bountiful  master  might  be  more  at- 
tractive than  that  of  a  commonwealth.     The  general  mass  He  changes 
of  the  Syracusan  army  might  be  harder  to  deal  with ;  but  cuaan^- 
he  did  what  he  covld  to  bring  it  under  his  control,  by  dis-  ^®"* 
missing  officers  and  appointing  others  as  it  suited  him^. 
He  further  sent  for  the  mercenaries  who  were  in  garrison 
at  Gela,  with  their  captain  the  Spartan  Dexippos.     He  had  H©  sends 
tried  Dexippos  already  *,  and  he  had  found  that  he  did  not  *^^ 
suit  his  purposes ;  he  now  sent  him  back  to  Peloponn^os,  as 

*  Diod.  xiii.  96  ;  robs  xprjfidTCJv  fi^v  hiktts  rg  fii  ^^xS  ^^<'^«s  ivtXi^as. 
'  lb. ;  <fHXav$p&wois  \6yois  xf^V^^^  ISlovs  «ar«7«cva^c. 

'  lb. ;   /itrtrlOu  i^  xal  rets  r^cts,  rcis  viffroTdro.s  r^s  ^ifxoyias  vapa- 
9i9o{fS, 

*  See  above,  p.  550. 
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CHAP.  IX-  a  man  who  was  not  unlikely  to  help  the  people  of  Syracuse  in 

any  efforts  to  win  back  their  freedom  ^.  He  further  gathered 

together  from  all  quarters  men  who  are  described  as  exiles 

and  godless  ^ — ^the  last  epithet  is  surely  not  meant  to  apply 

to  the  luckless  fugitives  from  Akragas — and  at  the  head  of 

Reaction    this  mixed  force^  he  marched  back  to  Syracuse.     Men's  eyes 

^^^siog.  were  by  this  time  opened ;  it  was  with  heavy  hearts  that  the 

citizens  saw  the  man  whom  they  had  trusted  and  promoted 

come  back  to  the  city  in  the  unmistakeable  character  of  its 

He  dwells  master.    Dionysios  now  took  up  his  dwelling  by  the  docks 

docks.^        ^  *^  Great  Harbour,  between  Ortygia  and  the  gate  of 

Achradina.     There  was  now  no  question  as  to  the  political 

His  condition  of  the  city.     The  general  with  full  powers,  once 

MtobU^ed.  supplied  with  a  personal  body-guard,  had  quickly  grown 

into  the  tyrant;  the  long  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysios  had 

§  7.  IHonyiioi  and  the  War  cf  Gela. 
B.C.  405. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  soon  a  man  possessed,  by  what- 
ever means,  of  absolute  power,  instinctively  b^ns  to  put 
He  tries  to  on  some  of  the  feelings  of  a  prince.     Dionysios  had  sprung 
himself       from  small  beginnings ;  he  had  no  family  honours  to  boast 
with^fche     ^f .  (j^|.^  ^jj^  ]qj^  ^f  Syracuse,  he  saw  that  it  was  likely 
liinilies.     to  scrve  his  turn,  and  it  would  be  gratifying  to  his  pride,  to 
connect  himself  as  closely  as  might  be  with  some  of  the 
iUustrious  houses  of  the  city^     One  of  his  first  acts  as 

^  Diod.  Zlii  96 ;  b<p«wpaTo  y^  rdy  Sy^pa  rovror,  fjt^  tecupov  XoMiiwm 
imuerfiatfTai  rtis  'Zvptucoucioii  ri^  iKwBtplcof,  Two  pictures  of  Dezippos 
seem  to  haye  been  handed  down. 

'  lb.  'waprax6$cw  trvy^t  robs  ^irydScu  teat  dtrc^cfs,  i\iri(eoy  &ct  rcfinwf 
fitfimorArTfP  rrfpTi^atcOai  r^  rvpea^vidn. 

'  lb. ;  Kanaicijvwrfv  Iv  r^  voAMrrlkByu^t  ipopfpoK  ioMrr^v  dpo^i^  rvpeantor. 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  141  ;  Holm,  Topografia,  243 ;  Lupus,  163. 

*  lb.  ;  ToC'o  8*  Ivpa^c  fiovXofuros  olieiay  MtrtjfJLov  c/r  ol«€«5Ti;ra  vpoff- 
Ka0iff$iu  wp^  rd  ri^y  rvpayyida  voi^aai  $*fialcaf. 
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tyrant  was  to  take  to  wife  the  daughter  of  the  most  illus-   chap.  ix. 
trious  SyracuBan  of  his  time,  his  old  captain,  Hermokrates  ^®  21*^* 
son  of  Hermdn  ^.     His  own  sister  he  gave  in  marriage  to  ter  of  Her- 
Polyxenos,  brother  of  the  wife  of  Hermokrates,  uncle  there- 
fore of  his  own  wife,  and  no  doubt  belonging  to  another 
family  of  the  old  Gamoroi.     He  next  called  an  assembly,  Dapbiiaios 
and,  as  our  informant  puts  it,  put  to  death  two  of  thej^og 
most  powerful  of  the  men  who  had  opposed  him,  Daph-  foa^ned 
naios  and  Demarchos.     Daphnaios  will  be  remembered  as  asiembly. 
the  Syracusan  general  before  Akragas.     He  was  one  of 
the  men  against  whom  Dionysios  had  been  so  long  bring- 
ing charges  of  treason,  one  of  those  who  had  been  deposed 
to   make  room   for  his   own   first  election  as   general^. 
Daphnaios,   whether   guilty   or   innocent   towards   Syra- 
cuse and  Hellas,  paid  the  penalty  of  opposition  to  the 
will  of  Dionysios.      But  the  most  notable  thing  in  this 
short  entry  is  the  seemingly  contradictory  form  of  words. 
Dionysios   called   an   assembly   and  put  Daphnaios  and 
Demarchos  to  death*.      The  tyranny,  something  illegal 
and   extra-legal,   did  not  necessarily  sweep  away  legal 
forms.     Assemblies  still  met ;  but  they  met  only  to  vote  ABsembHeg 
as  the  master  of   the  state  dictated.     Most  hkely  only  tyranny, 
the  creatures  of  the  tyranny  attended;  if  there  was  any 
show  of  opposition,  the  body-guard  and  the  mercenaries 
were  ready.      But  legal  forms  were  doubtless  observed; 
it  was  in  every  way  the  interest  of  the  tyrant  to  observe 
them  whenever  he  could.     Dionysios'  own  account  of  this 
transaction  would  doubtless  have  been  that,  as  general  of 
the  Syracusan  commonwealth,   he  summoned  the   Syra- 
cusan people  to  a  lawful  assembly;  that,  in  that  assembly, 
whether  on  his  own  proposal  or  on  that  of  any  other 

^  On  the  danghten  of  Hermokratds,  see  Appendix  XXTX. 
*  See  abore,  p.  543. 

'  Died.  xiii.  96;    trwayayvtw  inKKiffirkar,  rolt  dmwp&^cafTOs  0:^7 f  r&y 
dwaTcordTOfv  5vras  Aatftytuw  icat  A^papxci^  dyciXc. 
VOL.  III.  O  0 
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CHAP.  IX.  citizen,  Daphnaios  and  DSmarchos  were  condemned  to 
death.  The  Syracusan  assembly  under  Dionysios  was  in 
truth  much  like  an  English  Parliament  under  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  each  voted  such  bills  of  attainder  as  its  master 
thought  good. 

Causes  of        Two  motives  are  assigned  for  the  submission  of  the  Sy- 

to  Diony-    racusan  people  to  the  yoke  which  they  had  unwittingly 

"**•»  bound  on  their  own  necks.     One  is  the  influence  of  sheer 

mercen-      physical  force.    The  city  was  full  of  foreign  soldiers  ^.    The 

'^^  *         power  of  Dionysios  rested  mainly  on  the  mercenaries,  Greek 

and  barbarian,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service.     Yet 

this  was  not  all ;  they  had  another  reason  for  submission ; 

of  Car-       they  feared  the  vast  power  of  the  Carthaginians  ^.    That  is 

*^'        to  say,  heavy  as  was  the  tyrant's  yoke,  it  was  felt  that  the 

time  of  a  most  dangerous  foreign  war  was  not  the  moment 

to  attempt  to  shake  it  off.     K  Dionysios  covld  be  trusted 

to  do  anything,  it  was,  men  might  fairly  think,  to  wage 

war  against  Carthage.     And  the  moment  was  now  come 

Himilkftn    for  vigorous  action.    With  the  b^'nning  of  the  season  of 

Ih)mAkra- w^^rfare,  Himilk6n  set  forth  from  the  winter-quarters  of 

!*■•.  his  army  at  Akragas  to  carry  his  arms  against  the  re- 

405-  maining  cities  of  the  south  coast.     With  his  whole  force 

he  crossed  the  Himeras,  and  entered  the  territory  of  Gela. 

He  plun-     He  there  began  a  systematic  harrying  far  and  wide.     He 

Gdk)an*      swept  the  Geloan  fields  of  all  their  wealth;  he  then  crossed 

territory,    ^jj^  boundary  stream,  and  carried  the  like  havoc  through 

the  lands  of  Eamarina.     Having  thus  enriched  his  army 

He  en-       with  good  things  of  every  kind  ^,  he  drew  near  to  Gda, 

^tlJm^and  pitched  his  camp  by  the  river  from  which  the  city 

of  ApolWn.  ^^jj  j^g  name.     This  is  to  be  understood  of  a  camp  pitched 

*  Diod.  xiii.  96  ;  ol  ^vpoHovffioi  ^p4cas  ipipovrti  'ijvayKd(ovTo  t^v  i^cvxlav 

'  lb. ;  robs  Eapxrflovlovs  ^ScSo^KCKmr  rrjXtKaihas  ix^rras  ivrdfius. 

•  lb.  108 ;  ir\^p€s  iwolijff€  rb  ffTp&rtvfm  wavroias  itptX^iat, 
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on  the  right  bank  of  the  western  branch  of  the  river  ^.  chap.  ix. 
The  site  reminds  one  of  the  low  ground  on  which  Punic 
armies  had  encamped  before  Akragas  and  on  which  they 
were  to  encamp  before  Syracuse.  But  we  do  not,  at  this 
stage  at  least,  hear  of  pestilence  doing  its  work  before  Gela, 
as  it  did  before  Akragas  and  Syracuse.  Yet  surely  no 
sacrilegious  invaders  ever  better  deserved  such  a  visitation 
than  they  who  directly  sinned  against  the  god  whose  arrows 
sent  forth  the  pestilence. 

The  tale  of  the  dealings  of  Himilkdn  and  others  of  his  The  hiU  of 
creed  with  the  patron  god  of  Gela  is  an  instructive  lesson  in    ^    °* 
ancient  religion.   Where  the  camp  of  Carthage  was  pitched, 
the  hill  and  temple  of  ApoUdn  outside  the  city  wall  rose 
straight  before  the   besiegers*.     The  holy  place  was,  it 
would   seem,  defended  by  no  Geloan  garrison,  but  left 
to  the  protection  of  its  own  holiness.     On  that  hill  theTheeutue. 
people  of  Gela  had,  at  the  bidding  of  an  oracle,  set  up  a 
renowned  image  of  the  Dorian  god,  wrought  of  colossal 
size  in  the  molten  brass  ^.     To  the  devout  worshipper  of  Himilkdn 
Baal,  the  dutiful  colonist  of  Tyre,  it  seemed  a  work  praise-  5^.  ^*  ^ 
worthy  on  every  ground  to  make  a  prey  of  this  proud  badge 
of  the  foreign  worship,  to  make  it  more  than  a  prey,  to 
make  it  an  offering  to  the  mother-city  and  to  the  gods  of 
the  mother-city  *.    Under  the  eyes  of  his  worshippers,  before 
the  city  which  he  guarded  was  directly  attacked,  ApoUdn 
himself  was  led  into  captivity.     His  brazen  form  was  sent  as 
a  trophy  to  Tyre,  the  offering  of  a  victorious  child  to  comfort 
the  parent  from  whom  dominion  and  independence  had  passed 

^  Dlod.  ziii.  io8 ;  M  TiXay  vop(v0€ls,  irapiL  rbv  6ft6nnf/i€v  voraftbv  ry  ir6\ti 
KartarparoiTfZtvfftv.  See  vol.  i.  p.  402.  Schubring,  Alt.  Sicilien,  83 ; 
Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  97.  Grote  (x.  620)  could  not  have  understood  the  gronnd 
— he  had  not  many  opportunities  for  so  doing — ^when  he  placed  the  camp 
**  between  the  city  and  the  sea." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

'  Dioddros  here  (xiii  108)  mentions  the  orade. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  108 ;  (rvK-fitrayrts  cdnhv  AviirrtiXay  tls  r^  Ivpov. 

o  o  a 
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CHAP.  EC  away.  A  day  came  when  the  captive  goi  of  Hellas  was 
Apolldn  deemed  by  his  Phoemcian  gaolers  to  be  acting  as  the  friend 
ed,  and  set  of  his  own  people,  when  the  Macedonian  chief  of  Hellas 
Aleximder,  besieged  the  city  of  his  bondage.  Insults  and  fetters  were 
^^^'  heaped  on  him  by  the  men  of  Tyre;  but  great  was  the 

honour  of  Apoll6n,  great  were  the  sacrifices  and  gifts  of 
Greek  and  Alexander  and  his  host,  when  the  god  of  Gela  opened  the 
religion,  gates  of  Tyre  to  the  victorious  Greeks,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  Himilkdn  had  sent  him  from  his 
Sikeliot  home  into  barbarian  banishment  ^.  In  this  story, 
as  in  so  many  others,  the  inherent  opposition  between  Greek 
and  Phoenician  religion  stands  forth  in  all  its  fulness.  The 
war  between  Hellas  and  Canaan  is  already  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  war  to  be  waged  in  after  days  on  the  same  soil 
between  the  later  faith  of  Rome  and  the  later  faith  of 
Arabia. 
Himilkdn's  The  divine  protector  of  Gela  having  been  thus  sent 
away  into  bondage,  Himilkdn  went  on  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  temporal  defences.  In  those  days  trees  grew  in  the 
Geloan  fields ;  they  were  cut  down  through  the  whole  width 
of  the  plain,  and  used  to  make  palisades  for  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp  \  The  story  reads  as  if  the  Punic  general 
had  not  thought  such  defences  needful  against  possible 
Geloan  sallies ;  but  he  heard  that  the  lord  of  Syracuse  was 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Gela,  and  against  him  he  thought 
Prepara-  it  wise  to  make  his  camp  strong  *.  Meanwhile  within  the 
in  the^ty"  walls  everything  was  made  ready  for  the  defence.  In  the 
face  of  so  great  and  threatening  a  danger,  a  vote  was 
passed  to  send  the  women  and  children  for  safety  to  Syra- 
cuse.    But  the  vote  was  repealed  when  the  women  of  Gela 

^  Diod.  ziii.  96 ;  he  cornea  bade  to  the  itory  in  hii  account  of  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  xvii.  41,  46.  In  one  place  he  calls  the  statae  ^6ayw,  a  name  which 
hardly  applies.    The  delivered  god  was  called  *Am6\>mi¥  ^XaXi^cofbpot, 

'  Diod.  xiii.  108  ;  ^v9poTOftowT*9  Tijv  x^p<u^* 

*  lb.;    wpoatZ^xamo  ydp    rdr   Aiorvaior  fffcir   ficrd   9vi^ifitcat    voXX^t 
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crowded  round  the  altars  in  the  agora^  and  prayed  that  they  chap.  vl. 

migrht  be  allowed  to  share  the  fate  of  their  husbands  ^.  ^«*^  <*^  ^^ 

women. 
The  Geloan  army  was  then  marshalled ;  as  many  companies 

as  might  be  were  formed,  and  the  men  were  sent  forth  to 
different  quarters  for  service  of  different  kinds  in  the  warfare 
which  now  b^^n  ^.     Some  were  sent  forth  in  parties  out 
of  the  city,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country  they 
were  able  to  cut  off  the  stragglers  of  the  besi^^ing  army, 
daily  killing  many  and  taking  many  alive.     Others  did  The 
their  duty  on  the  walls,  as  the  many  divisions  of  the  Punic  ^^^  the 
army,  each  in  its  turn,  were  brought  up  to  attack  the  city,  ^*^- 
bringing  the  rams  to  bear  upon  its  defences.     Our  guide  Military 
has  a  word  of  praise  for  the  stout  hearts  of  those  who  so  ^f^i^"' 
well  defended  a  city  of  no  great  strength^.     The  long  low 
hill  of  Gela,  a  hill  largely  of  crumbling  earth,  would  doubt- 
less present  more  weak  points  for  attack  than  Himilkdn 
had  been  able  to  find  in  the  walls  of  Akragas  grounded  on 
the  solid  rock,  and  in  many  places  skirting  the  edge  of 
steep  and  lofty  cliffs.    The  wall  gave  way  at  many  points  j 
but  what  was  broken  down  in  the  day  was  built  up  again 
in  the  night.     The  men  of  military  age  kept  up  a  gallant  Zealous 
defence.     The  women,  children,  and  other  non-combatants     ®'*^* 
took  their  share  of  the  work  by  helping  on  the  building, 
and  doing  whatever  was  needed  for  the  comfort  and  relief 
of  the  actual  soldiers. 

Thus  far  the  Geloans,  without  the  help  of  a  single  aJly*, 
bore  up  bravely  against  the  vast  host  that  was  brought 
against  them.     But  now  a  force  came  to  their  help,  which,  March  of 
one  would  have  thought,  was  specially  called  on  to  renew     ^^y^^*^*- 

^  Diod.  ziii  io8 ;  \-b\  toin  imrct  rJ^v  d7o/xb'  fiotfiohs  tcartupvyoveSiy  icai 
h€oiikvw  tQs  ainiii  rots  dy^pdtri  rvxrp  /cotvwrTJaai. 

'  lb. ;  ri^tis  mHTjcdfityoi  trXdaras,  /card  fUpos  robs  orpariinus  dir^drcAAov 
M  rij/y  X^^'IP^^' 

'  lb. ;  ftyvaiooi  ^fd/^oirro  .  .  .  US^ayro  rijjy  i<l>odo¥  rw  Eapx^^y^M^ 
titp&aroas  . .  .  w6Xiy  dv6xypof^  Ix^*^^';  «.rA. 

*  lb. ;  avfAf»Ax<oim  imts  ipfjfun. 
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CHAP.  n.  the  glories  of  the  day  of  Himera.     As  on  that  day,  a  lord 

of  Syracuse  came  to  the  help  of  a  Greek  city  threatened 

with  overthrow  by  Phoenician  hands.     And  this  time  it 

was  the  native  city  of  Geldn  himself  that  was  threatened. 

It  was  the  first  warfare  of  Dionysios  in  his  character  of 

tyrant,  his  first  warfare  in  his  character  of  sole  general 

Dionysios    of  Syracuse.     He  had  been  placed  in  that  office  expressly 

*  as  the  successor  of  Geldn,  to   do  again  the  work  that 

Gel6n  had  once  done  so  well  \    A  strange  destiny  had  thus 

speedily  raised  the  clerk,  the  private  soldier,  the  persuasive 

demagogue,  to  the  place  of  captain-general  of  Western 

Reinforce-  Hellas.    The  Greeks  of  Italy — the  particular  cities  are  not 

Italy.         named — had  sent  a  force  to  fight  in  the  common  cause 

of  Greece.     They  and  the  Sikeliot  allies  all  put  themselves 

under  the  command  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse^.     Dionysios 

further  called  out  his  mercenaries  and  the  more  part  of 

the  citizens  of  Syracuse  of  the  military  age.     The  numbers 

are  variously  reckoned  at  thirty  and  fifty  thousand  foot, 

with  a  thousand  horse — a  somewhat  small  proportion  for 

Dionysios*  Syracuse — and  fifty  iron-clad  ships  *.     We  get  our  first 

of  various    picture  of  those  great  gatherings  of  fighting-men  of  various 

kinds.         kinds,  at  the  head  of  which  the  master  of  Syracuse  was 

to  give  a  new  start  to  the  art  of  war  in  every  shape. 

Dionysios        Fleet  and  army  went  on  in  concert  till  they  reached  a 

near  the     point  near  the  shore  to  the  east  of  Gela,  between  the  lake 

^'^^^'  and  the  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 

river  *.     The  professed  object  of  Dionysios  was  to  continue 

the  combined  action  of  his  land  and  sea  force,  and  for  both 

His  delay,  to  attack  the  enemy  at  once.     He  delayed  however  in  a 

somewhat  strange  way.     As  in  a  friendly  country,  he  did 

*  See  above,  p.  553. 

'  The  language  of  Dioddros,  ziii.  109,  is  temajkahl^—fteravtfitffdfurot 
wap^  rSnf  i^  IroAia;  'EXX^vwr  fioijOtiw,  But  we  have  seen  already  (see 
above,  p.  547)  that  Syracuse  had  a  certain  supremacy  during  the  war. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  109  ;  vavt  xarcuppdicTovs  w€rrffK<arra. 

^  lb. ;  icartffTparowi9tv<r€  m/A  riiv  $d\a<r<Tw,    See  Appendix  XXX. 
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not  allow  his  light-armed  troops  to  seek  for  provisions  in  ohap.  ix. 
the  already  wasted  Geloan  fields ;   his  plan  was  by  means 
of  his  ships  and  horsemen  to  cut  off  the  supplies  which  were 
brought  to  the  besieging  camp  from  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory ^.     This  would  imply  that  the  horsemen  were  sent 
round  to  cut  off  anything  that  might  be  brought  from 
that  territory  by  way  of  Akragas.     It  was  not  till  after 
twenty  days  had  been  spent  in  this  way  with  no  great  re- 
sult that  Dionysios  at  last  determined  on  a  general  attack 
on  the  besi^^rs  of  Gela.     The  army  was  parted  into  three  His  plan  of 
divisions,  to  march  by  three  different  roads.     The  Syracu-  ^^  p^^ 
sans  and  other  Sikeliots  were  to  take  the  inland  road^  leaving  *^"^P- 
the  city  to  their  left,  and  to  attack  the  Punic  camp  from  divisions. 

the  eastern  side.     He  himself,  with  his  mercenaries,  would  J^«  Sike- 

liots. 
enter  Gela  by  the  eastern  gate;  they  would  pass  through  Himself 

the  city  to  loin  its  defenders  at  the  point  where  the  enemy's  ^^^^  '^® 

,  ,    mercen- 

engines  were  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  walls  ^.     This  aries. 

would  imply  that  the  stress  of  the  Carthaginian  attack  was 
made  on  the  western  part  of  the  city,  the  part  nearest  to  The  Ital- 
the  Carthaginian  camp.     The  Italiots  meanwhile  were  to  *°^  * 
march  between  the  sea  and  the  walls  of  the  city— one  won- 
ders whether  the  path  was  as  sandy  then  as  it  is  now.     The 
fleet,  acting  in  concert  with  them,  was  to  attack  the  least  the  fleet  ; 
strongly  defended  end  of  the  Punic  camp,  the  western  end 
namely,  the  one  turned  away  from  the  city.     The  horsemen  the  horse- 
meanwhile  were  to  wait  till  the  other  divisions  had  set  out;  ™*^"* 
they  were  then  to  cross  the  stream  of  Gelas  and  ride  across 
the  plain  to  watch  the  stat^  of  things.     If  they  saw  their 
comrades  on  foot  getting  the  better,  they  were  to  join  in 
the  fight ;  if  they  saw  them  giving  way,  they  were  to  come 
to  their  help^. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  109 ;  roh  iffiKois  ^jyonfi{€To  ital  t^v  x^P*"^  ^f*  ^'^  wpoyo- 
fitb€a€ait  roTr  5'  IniKvai  /eat  reus  vavalv  iwnparo  rais  dyop^  d<patp€i(T$€u  rds 
MOfu(ofiiraf  rdis  Kapxi^SoWoct  ix  ttjs  Ulas  ivnepareias, 

'  lb.    See  Appendix  XXX. 

'  lb.     On  all  these  arrangements  see  Appendix  XXX. 
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CHAP.  IX.       The  scheme^  as  a  scheme^  seems  to  have  been  well  de- 
vised; the  question  is  whether  its  author  was  so  zealous 
in  carrying  it  out  as  some  parts  of  his  army  certainly 
Attack  of   were.     The  foremost  were  those  who  had  the  longest  way 
and  the      ^  S^i  ^^  Italiots  and  the  sea-force.      They  made  their 
Italiots.      attack  in  concert  at  two  different  points  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  hill  of  ApoUdn.     The  crews  of  the  ships  were  the  first 
to  land^  seemingly  at  a  point  to  the  west  of  the  hill,  by  the 
mouth  of  a  small  stream  which  most  likely  marks  the  most 
western  of  the  lost  mouths  of  the  river  Gelas  ^.     The  more 
part  of  the  Punic  force  hastened  to  the  shore  to  hinder 
their  landing.     They  thus  left  another  point  of  their  camp 
open  to  the  attack  of  the  Italiots,  whose  march  along  the 
coast  led  them  to  that  mouth  of  the  Gelas  which  forms  the 
modem  Torrente  just  at  the  time  when  the  ships  had  reached 
the  further  point     They  thus  found  the  camp  left  with 
but  few  defenders,  and  were  able  to  force  their  way  into  it 
Theltjd-    When  the  Carthaginians  by  the  shore  knew  of  this,  the 
back.  more  part  of  their  force  turned  to  the  rescue  of  the  camp, 

and^  after  a  hard  struggle^  they  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Italiots  out  of  it.  Many  were  driven  into  the  ditch  by 
the  multitude  of  the  barbarians  who  pressed  upon  them '. 
The  Iberians  and  Campanians  were  foremost  in  the  work; 
the  barbarians  of  Italy  doubtless  felt  a  special  call  to  be  the 
chastisers  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy  *.  With  a  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  the  Italiots  were  driven  towards  the  city;  but  a 
shower  of  arrows  from  the  ships — sailing  doubtless  east- 
ward to  their  help— hindered  their  enemies  from  pursuing 
them,  and  the  renmant  made  their  way  safely  to  Gela  ^. 
The  men  of  Greek  Italy  had  thus  had  to  bear  the  brunt 

^  Diod.  ziii.  no.    See  vol.  i.  p.  401,  and  Appendix  yx"y, 

'  lb. ;  r^  m>Jf9u  rSm  fiapfiipM^  /caiurwa^/Mtrot, 

'  lb. ;  ol  9i  "Jfitfpts  K(d  Eofiwca^ci  .  .  .  fitipw  iwunifiow  rois  dird  t^ 
IraXicu  'EWifffi, 

*  lb. ;  rw  9*  iy  ToTf  yatKr2r  dyuprf6yTtfy  To^t{ffta4n  roits  fiUUvorror.  See 
Appendix  XXX. 
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of  the  struggle  against  the  overwhebning  numbers  of  the  chap.  ix. 

Punic  host.    The  Geloans  themselves  gave  them  some  help, 

but  not  much ;  they  were  afraid  to  leave  the  ramparts  of 

the  city  undefended  ^.     There  is  something  more  suspicious  Failure  of 

in  the  failure  of  the  Syracusans  and  other  Sikeliots,  and  ^^^g  ^^^ ' 

above  all  of  the  mercenaries  under  the  tyrant's  immediate  ™?«^- 

•^  ^    an«8  to  co- 

command,  to  reach  their  side  of  the  Carthaginian  camp  in  operate 

time  to  give  any  help  to  the  gallant  assault  of  the  Italiots.  itaiiots. 

They  had  a  shorter  and,  one  would  think,  an  easier  course 

before  them ;  yet  the  Italiots  were  at  their  appointed  place 

before  them.     Perhaps  indeed  they  had  been  already  driven 

out  of  the  camp  on  the  western  side  before  the  Syracusans 

came  to  assault  it  on  the  eastern  side.     If  however  it  was  Su^icioM 

through  any  trick  of  Dionysios  that  the  Syracusans  failed  i§i"nyBio9. 

to  reach  the  camp  in  time  for  a  joint  attack,  no  blame  could 

attach  to  the  mass  of  the  Syracnsan  and  Sikeliot  force. 

They  fought  well  against  the  Africans  who  came  forth  to  The  Sikel- 

oppose  them ;  they  slew  many  of  them,  and  drove  the  rest  ^©il,  but 

back  to  their  camp.  By  this  time  the  Italiots  had  rea^jhed  the  ^®^^®^ 

city,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Campanians,  no  longer  within 

reach  of  the  archers  on  shipboard  or  on  the  shore,  were  free 

to  act.     They  now  set  on  the  victorious  Sikeliots,  and  at  The  native 

this  stage  the  native  Carthaginians  are  specially  mentioned^,  ginians. 

Perhaps  under  the  immediate  leadership  of  Himilkdn,  they 

joined  in  the  attack  on  the  Sikehots.     These  too,  like  the 

Italiots,  were  driven  back  to  the  city  with  the  loss  of  six 

hundred  men.     The  horsemen  meanwhile,  seeing  the  defeat 

of  their  comrades,  but  seeing  also  their  escape  to  the  city, 

followed  them  into  Oela,  with  the  enemy  pressing  hard 

after  them. 

The  Italiots  had  done  their  work  manfully.     So  had  the 

*  Diod.  xiii.  no;  oZ TcA^  A^XP*  '''^^^^  itt^i^irrts iv€0<y^$ow KordL  fipaxitv 
r69oy  rdis  *lTaXiimus,  €{fkafici6/*tvoi  XiirciV  r^  rcDr  tcixm^  ^Acun^*  it&irtp 
htrripow  r^s  fiorjOtias, 

'  lb.;  TcuK  'Ifi^pcgy  leai  KafAvayStv  In  8i  Kapx^^ovlwr  vapafiorjOrj^ 
a6yrwv  roiV  Alfivat, 
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CHAP.  IX « 

Action  of 
DionysioB 
and  the 
meroeu- 
aries. 


Dionysios 
in  G^. 


Probable 
treason  of 
Dionysios. 


Sikeliots  no  less,  as  far  as  they  had  been  able  to  do  any 
work  at  all.  Both  had  fought  well  as  separate  divisions. 
Was  it  chance^  was  it  one  man's  fault,  that  those  divisions, 
failing  to  act  in  concert,  had  each  yielded  to  overwhelming 
numbers?  The  tyrant's  own  course  meanwhile  is  by  no 
means  equally  clear.  With  his  mercenaries  he  entered  the 
town  of  Gela,  the  town  which  had  lately  hailed  him  as  its 
deliverer.  His  business  now  was  to  deliver  Gela  again. 
While  the  other  divisions  attacked  the  Carthaginian  camp, 
he  was  to  drive  away  the  assailants  of  Gela  from  her  walls. 
He  at  least,  most  likely  his  mercenaries  also,  must  have 
known  the  topography  of  the  town.  And  Gela  must  at 
all  times  have  mainly  consisted  of  one  long  street  along 
the  ridge  of  the  hill,  with  little  room  for  any  perplexing 
labyrinth  of  ways  on  either  side.  Yet  the  story  reads  as  if 
it  were  alleged  that  the  immediate  soldiers  of  Dionysios 
were  hindered  from  taking  any  part  in  the  work  though 
the  difficulties  of  the  way  through  the  town  of  Gela.  They 
could  not,  from  some  cause  not  clearly  explained,  hasten,  as 
they  longed  to  do,  to  the  place  of  battle  ^.  A  few  days 
later  Dionysios  was  charged  by  his  enemies  with  having 
betrayed  Gela.  And  things  certainly  look  as  if  the  hin- 
drance to  the  advance  of  the  mercenaries,  the  failure  of  the 
Syracusans  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Italiots,  were  both 
due  to  no  other  cause  than  the  will  of  the  master  of  Syra- 
cuse. Certain  it  is  that  Dionysios  and  the  mercenaries  had 
no  share  in  the  battle,  and  that,  while  both  Italiots  and 
Sikeliots  suffered  heavy  loss,  no  man  of  the  mercenaries 
was  slain  ^.  All  that  we  read  is  the  strange  tale  that 
Dionysios  passed  through  the  city  with  difficulty,  and  find- 
ing his  army  defeated,  came  back  within  the  walls  ^. 

^  Diod.  ziii.  i  lo ;  ol  fitrcL  Aiovvaiov  fua0o<p6poi  fji6Kis  iitwoptvovro  rc^t  tcarA 
r^  'w6\tv  ^dovs,  o{t  Swdftivoi  KaroL  r^v  lHav  vpoaip€<riy  iwiawtvaat.  So,  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  Aiovvatos  fi6yis  ittkOoin^  r^v  wSkiy. 

*  lb.  iia  ;  r6  firjiira  wfvruKiycu  rSjv  fua6o<l>6pojv, 

'  lb.  no ;  dts  KariKafit  t6  arparivthov  ^jKarToofiivoVf  rdrt  fjiiv  kvrii  rSfV 
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His  conduct  after  the  battle  was  such  as  to  strengthen  chap.  ix. 
any  suspicion  against  him.     He  at  once  called  a  council  of  ^"  ^^' 
his  friends  ^ — ^a  body  where  Philistos  must  have  been  among  (jela  to  be 
the  foremost — and  we  are  told  that  every  voice  declared  that  ^^"^  ®^' 
Gela  was  an  unfit  place  for  risking  a  decisive  action  with 
the  enemy  2.      Towards  evening  he  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Carthaginian  camp^  askings  in  the  usual  Greek  fashion^  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  ^.     We  are  not  told  what  was  the 
answer  of  Himilkon,  and  Dionysios  clearly  did  not  wait  any 
more  than  Diokles  had  done  for  the  performance  of  any 
funeral  rites.  The  request  seems  to  have  been  simply  a  blind, 
a  blind  rather  for  Sikeliot  than  for  Punic  eyes.    The  decision  Dionysios 
of  the  private  council  was  carried  out  at  once.     Gela  was  Geloans 
to  be  forsaken,  not  only  of  her  armed  defenders,  but  like  *^*y* 
Akragas,  of  her  own  people*    We  are  told,  in  few  and  pithy 
words,  that  Dionysios  sent  the  multitude  out  of  the  city  at 
the  first  watch  of  the  night*.     At  midnight  he  himself  He  follows 
followed,  leaving  only  two  thousand  light-armed  in  Gela.  ^y  ^' 
These  had  orders  to  kindle  many  fires  and  to  make  all  pos- 
sible noise  ^y  so  that  the  besiegers  might  believe  that  the 
city  was  still  occupied  by  the  whole  army.   With  the  dawn 
of  day  they  too  set  forth  to  follow  their  master ;    Gela  was 
left  without  a  man  of  the  force  which  had  come  to  reUeve 
her.     When  the  Carthaginians  knew  what  had  happened.  The  Car- 
they  removed  their  camp  to  the  city,  and  plundered  what-  ©n^  Gela. 
ever  they  found  in  the  houses  ®. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  iii ;  twv  <f>i\cjv  ffwayayity  ffvyi^pioy,  Cf.  above,  p.  431, 
for  the  con<nli<ibula  of  Hennokratds. 

"  lb. ;  wivTwy  kty6vrwv  ivtmrfihuop  ftvai  rhv  t6wov  irtpl  rS/v  SKwv 
KpivtaOai, 

'  lb.  <lir^(rT€tA€  /c^pv/ea  irpbs  t^f  iairipcaf  vtpl  ttjs  «/s  aipiov  dycupiatars  rSiv 
vfKpSfy.    This  is  all. 

*  lb.  T^y  fji^y  ik  lifs  ir6\fws  Sx^ov  vtpi  rijy  wp^rrqy  <f>vKaK^  ttjs  yvicrds 
k(av4aTti\€y, 

^  lb. ;  wp6.  Kcudv  ii  i\rjs  Ttjs  yv/erbs  koL  Bopufiowoiuy,  For  the  fires  com- 
pare  the  action  of  Nikias  in  p.  381 .  The  retreating  Athenians  hardly  had 
spirits  for  the  process  of  Bopvpovoitty. 

*  lb. ;  tA  irfpi\€t<p$iyTa  learcL  rai  obcias  Si^pnaaay. 
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CHAP.  IX.        The  details  of  the  flight  from  Gela  are  mixed  up  with 
from  Gela  *^^  ^^  details  of  the  flight  to  which  the  people  of  another 

Mid  Kama-  city  were  driven  at  the  same  moment.     For  the  march  of 

rina.  ... 

Kamarina  Dionysios  led  him  by  Eamarina,  and  there  he  compelled  the 

^p*^  *<^  whole  people  to  set  forth  for  Syracuse,  with  their  women 

order.         and  children.     Their  fear  of  the  barbarians  made  them 

willing  to  obey,  and  eager  not  to  put  off  their  flight  for  a 

moment.      For  everywhere  men  remembered  the  fate  of 

Selinous,  Himera^  and  Akragas^  and  they  saw  the  merciless 

cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians  to  all  who  now  fell  into  their 

hands.     Of  their  sufferings  new  and  full  details  are  given. 

At   Selinous   and  Himera  our  accounts  are  vague;    the 

captives  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  had  to  undergo  intolerable 

insults  and  torments,  reaching  to  the  height  of  impalement 

or  crucifixion^.     The  road  to  Syracuse  was  covered  with 

the  hapless  crowds  fleeing  from  Gela  and  Kamarina.    Some 

took  with  them  their  gold  and  silver  and  whatever  else  of 

their  goods  they  could  carry ;  others  thought  not  of  their 

goods,  but  only  of  finding  a  place  of  shelter  for  their  parents 

or  their  little  children  ^.     And  not  a  few  of  the  sick  and 

aged  who  had  no  friends  or  kinsfolk  to  care  for  them  were, 

as  at  Akragas,  left  behind,  fearing  every  moment  that  the 

barbarians  would  be  upon  them^     Gela  and  Eimarina  had 

doubtless  shared  in  their  measure  in  the  wealth  and  luxuiy 

of  Akragas,  and  the  sudden  change  from  such  a  life  to  the 

state  of  homeless  fugitives  was  strange  and  shocking  to 

those  who  looked  on  as  well  as  to  those  who  had  to  endure 

Sympathy  it.     The  soldiers  grieved  as  they  saw  the  crowds  of  women 

Boldiers.      ^^^  children,  the  boys  and  maidens  of  good  birth,  toiling 

along  the  road,  shorn  of  all  attendance  and  with  all  reserve 

^  Diod.  xiii.  1 1 1 ;  oidt/ua  y^p  ^v  imp*  o&roTs  ^iSclr  rwv  dXiaKo/jUywy,  <Ux' 
dtrvfjnroBws  tw  ^vxfte&rwy  ets  fuv  dt^cara^povy,  oh  8*  dxftop^Tovt  iffjyov 
t&ptis. 

'  lb. ;  rivh  Z\  yor€is  zeal  rlnva  rd  vljina  koLfi6yTts  jf^ctryor,  fdfZ^itka^  iwi" 
CTpo^^  Xptlf^ronf  woio^fitroi. 

*  lb.    Of.  the  Athenian  retreat,  above,  p.  368. 
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cast  aside  ^.    They  grieved  as  they  saw  aged  men  striving  chap.  ix. 
with  efforts  beyond  their  feeble  strength  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  o£  vigorous  youth.     Sorrow  like  unto  their  sorrow 
they  had  never  seen. 

But  there  were  those  who  saw  the  sight  and  did  more  Wrath 
than  grieved  There  was  the  sorrow;  on  whom  lay  the^^^ 
guilt  of  it  ?  The  cry  rose  high  against  Dionysios  as  the 
author  of  all  this  grief.  He  had  betrayed  Gela  and  Kama- 
rina  to  the  barbarians.  He  had  done  it  all  by  agreement 
with  the  barbarians^  in  order  that,  supported  by  the  fear  of 
Carthage,  he  might  reign  over  Syracuse  and  the  other 
SikeUot  cities  which  were  still  left.  The  evidence  against  Evidence 
him  was  clear.  Every  act  of  the  last  few  weeks  and  days  treason, 
proved  his  guilt'.  Why  had  he  so  delayed  in  bringing 
help  to  Gela  ?  How  was  it  that,  while  other  divisions  of 
the  army  hadSsuffered  severe  loss,  not  a  man  of  his  own 
mercenaries  had  fallen?  Why  had  he  constrained  the 
people  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  to  flee  in  such  haste  ?  No 
hopeless  blow  had  fallen  even  upon  Gela,  and  Elamaiina 
had  not  even  been  attacked.  Above  all,  how  came  it  that 
the  Carthaginians  had  not  pursued  the  army,  that  they 
had  not  pursued  the  fugitives  ?  The  guilt  of  the  tyrant 
was  clear.  He  who  had  been  foremost  to  denounce  the 
neglect  of  the  Syracusan  generals  in  the  reUef  of  Akragas 
had  now  done  far  worse  than  those  whom  he  denounced.* 
Gela,  the  city  which  he  had  professed  to  defend,  Kamarina 
which  had  not  as  yet  stood  in  need  of  defenders,  were  the 
price  which  he  had  treacherously  paid  to  win  barbarian 
help  for  the  support  of  his  own  unlawful  power.  By  the 
favoiu'  of  the  gods  his  crimes  had  been  revealed ;  the  hour 

^  Diod.  xiii.  Iil  ;  i^pcay  ydp  vatdas  k\tv$ipovs  teat  irap$hovs  kinydfiovs, 

Tfjra  KoX  T^  itp^  roihi  dWorpiovs  ivrponilv  6  Kotpbi  d4pjfp€tTo, 

•lb.;    h  0€wpovyr(s  ol  arpariwrai  8c'  ipT^f  it^P  ttxov  rdv  Aiovtaiov, 

^\4ow  Si  rds  rSfV  dxXTfpovvrojv  ri^xas. 
'  lb.  113.    The  points  are  given  in  order. 
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CHAP.  IX.  had  come  when  all  who  had  been  looking  out  for  a  means 
of  deliverance  should  work  together  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  tyrant's  dominion  ^. 


the  Syr*- 

cusan 

horsemen. 


Theltaliou      The  first  Sign  of  the  feeling  against  Dionysios  was  the 

^  **  act  of  the  Italiots,  the  division  of  the  army  which  had 
fought  the  best  and  suffered  the  most  heavily  in  the  battle 
before  Gela.  They  forsook  him  on  the  march,  and  went 
off  through  the  inland  country  towards  the  strait.  The 
enemies  of  Dionysios  in  his  own  city  were  not  satisfied 

Revolt  of  with  such  a  negative  sign  of  discontent.  The  Syracusan 
horsemen,  who  had  been  constrained  to  play  a  somewhat 
ignoble  part  before  Oela,  now  deemed  that  the  time  was 
come  when  a  bold  stroke  might  get  rid  at  once  of  the 
tyrant  and  of  the  tyranny.  They  hoped  at  first  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  slaying  Dionysios  on  the  march ;  but  he  was 
too  well  guarded  by  his  mercenaries  for  any  chance  of  that 
kind*.  With  one  consent  therefore  they  rode  with  all 
speed  to  Syracuse.  They  hoped  to  upset  the  tyranny  in 
the  absence  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  defy  him  on  his  return  in 
the  name  of  a  restored,  perhaps  an  aristocratic,  common- 
wealth. Their  course  naturally  led  them  to  that  quarter  of 
the  city  where  revolutions  now  conunonly  happened.     For 

ftt  the'^te  them,  men  fresh  from  the  army,  high  in  rank  in  the  army, 
coming,  it  might  be  supposed,  at  Dionysios*  own  bidding, 
the  gate  of  Achradina  stood  open ;  they  were  admitted  with- 
out suspicion.  Within  the  gate,  they  were  hard  by  the 
docks,  the  immediate  seat  of  the  tyrant's  power,  where  he 
had  fixed  his  own  dwelling-place '.     Those  who  were  left 


They  ride 

toSyra- 

cufie. 


They  are 
admitted 


'  Diod.  xiii.  iia;  £<rrc  rots  irpdrtpcv  iinBvfioOirt  mup^  XafitTv  t$s 
Atroariotwi,  teaBdvtp  $*ar¥  vpovoiq,  vivras  {fWOvpy€t¥  irpbs  r^  lear&Kvaaf  r^r 

'lb.;  rb  fiky  vp&ror  ivfHfpow,  tl  Si^cukto  icard  tilr  6?i6¥  Sa^Kuv  rbi¥ 
riipaanun^'  in  Zk  Ujpw  oiiK  6.vokiir6vras  aJbrhw  rt^  fuff$c^povtt  6fto$vfui9ilv 
d^pivwivcatf  is  rcb  ^vpaxowras, 

•  lb. ;  tcaToKafiSrTts  rols  h  rots  t^vplois  dyvoowrat  tA  vtpl  ri^v  TiKay, 
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in  charge  there  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  at  chap.  ix. 
Gela,  and  offered  no  opposition  to  the  horsemen.     But  the 
first  act  of  newly  recovered  freedom  did  not  augur  well. 
The  deliverers  burst  into  the  tyrant's  house ;  they  plundered  They 
it  of  all  the  silver  and  gold  and  other  wealth  which  he  had  the^ouse 
already  heaped  together.     But  they  went  on  to  deal  cruelly  g^°°^" 
and  shamefully  by  his  newly-married  wife,  whom  one  would  Maltreat- 
have  thought  that  Syracusans  of  equestrian  rank  would  ™^^*^^***^ 
have  respected  as  the  daughter  of  Hermokrates^.    She  died^ 
perhaps  by  her  own  hand ;  and  from  this  time  the  mal-  General 
treatment  of  the  women  of  the  house  of  a  fallen  enemy  orwomMi. 
became  almost  as  common  a  feature  in  the  revolutions  of 
Syracuse  as  it  was  in  the  revolutions  of  any  Eastern  court  ^. 
Its  one  effect  was  of  course  to  make  party  strife  yet  more 
bitter.    By  Dionysios,  a  temperate  and  domestic  tyrant,  the 
wrong  done  to  his  wife  was  keenly  felt,  and  it  stirred  him 
up  to  fiercer  revenge.     We  are  not  told  what  other  steps 
were  taken  by  the  liberators.     They  deemed  that  they  had  Hopes  and 
succeeded  in  their  enterprise ;  they  deemed  that  by  the  loss 
of  Syracuse  following  at  once  upon  the  failure  at  Gela,  the 
power  of  the  tyrant  was  altogether  broken.     They  trusted 
that  he  would  not  venture  either  to  come  back  to  Syracuse 
or  to  abide  with  the  army.     They  gave  out  that  Dionysios 
had  pretended  that  the  Carthaginians  had  been  defeated 
and  had  fled.     However  this  might  be,  they  added,  with 

flinjXBov  oi9€v6s  KOiXvtTcarroi,  This  almost  reads  aa  if  some  words  had 
dropped  out  At  any  rate  we  see  the  nearness  of  the  tyrant's  quarters  to 
the  gate. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  iia  ;  r^  8i  ywcuKa  ffvXXafiSvrfSy  odroj  9U0€<Tav  /ecuews  Start 
KcH  rhv  r^pawov  fi<ip4an  htyKttv  lijv  ipyfjVy  yof4(ovT(S  ti)v  rathip  ri/Mjplav 
fjuyi<rrij¥  ttvcu  wlffrtv  rrjs  vpbs  &KKii\fnn  leoivojvlai  Kord.  r^v  MBtaiv, 
In  ziv.  44  she  is  spoken  of  as  xard  r^  6ir6cTaaaf  rSiv  2nrcW  dv^prjfUvrf, 
Plut.  Dion  3;  8c(V(b  ical  vapav6fwus  vfipus  tli  rd  cwfia  xaHfipiffayt  W 
oh  vpcrfjKaro  rbv  fiiov  i/cov<riws.  On  another,  imaginary,  daughter  of  Her- 
mokrat^s,  who  became  the  subjeot  of  one  of  the  later  Greek  novels,  see 
Appendix  XXIX. 

'  See  Grote,  xi.  357. 
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CHAP.  IX.  perfect  truths  that  the  Sjracusans,  under  his  leadership^ 

were  the  defeated  side  ^. 
Dionynoe        But  for  the  energy  of  Dionysios  the  revolted  horsemen  of 
Syraoiue.    Syracuse  were  no  match.    As  soon  as  the  tyrant  heard  what 
had  happened  in  the  city,  he  saw  that  the  only  way  to  main- 
tain his  power  was  to  strike  a  blow  as  sudden  as  that  which 
his  enemies  had  struck.  He  must  show  himself  where  he  was 
even  less  looked  for  than  they  had  been.    He  chose  a  body  of 
men  in  whom  he  could  trust,  a  hundred  horse  and  six  hundred 
foot,  none  of  them,  we  may  be  sure,  citizens  of  Syracuse. 
At  the  head  of  the  most  active  of  these,  he  made  a  march 
He  reaches  of  f  our  himdred  stadia  as  quickly  as  might  be.     It  was  in 
*  ^  '     the  dead  of  the  night  when  he  came  before  the  gate  of 
Achradina.     It  was  of  course  shut.     Whether  he  demanded 
admittance  and  was  refused,  or  whether  he  chose  the  course 
which  he  took  as  that  which  would  cause  the  g^reatest  sur- 
prise, his  next  step  was  to  bum  the  gate.     To  that  end  he 
got  together  a  vast  heap  of  the  tall  reeds  which  grow  so 
plentifully  in  the  marshy  ground  about  Syracuse,  and  which 
Borning     are  used  for  many  purposes^.     The  fire  burned  merrily 
*^  '  before  the  gate;   while  it  was  blazing,  Dionysios  waited 
for  the  coming  of  the  rest  of  his  following.     At  last  the 
gate  gave  way  before  the  flames,  and  Dionysios  was  again 
in  Syracuse. 
The  horse-       The  force  at  the  head  of  which  he  came  was  not  large, 
iS^ytios    ^^^  ^^®  ill-luck  or  the  folly  of  his  enemies  made  it  irresist- 

in  ihe        {i;[q^    ^  g^^^  as  the  news  reached  them,  the  leaders  of  the 
agora.  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

horsemen,  that  is,  the  richest  and  best-bom  men  in  Syracuse, 

went  forth  at  once  to  meet  the  tyrant,  perhaps  without 

waiting  for  the  whole  of  their  own  body,  certainly  without 

^  Diod.  xiii.  iia  ;  i^avav  airriv  iie  filv  TiXas  •upodroirjBrjvm  ro^  ^oipum 
i,wo^9pdffKttv,  rwl  8i  in  ii\'rj$wf  dvo^^pOMhat  robs  Xvpa/eovoiovt. 

*  lb.  113 ;  ijjy  {rilr  WXi^v]  KaraKafiam  tcttcktifftUvrjPj  upockBriKtv  afrr^  rir 
itaraKtKOfuafUpop  kx  twp  kkSav  Kd\aftoir,  f  XPV^^^^  poftl(ovcfw  ol  Xvpajcoboioi 
irp6s  T^  T^  Kovias  <r{>v8c<r(i'.  This  is  snrelj  a  touch  from  an  eyewitness 
and  actor. 
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any  attempt  to  call  the  mass  of  tlie  people  to  their  help.  ohaf.  ix. 
Was  this  mere  haste  or  foolhardiness^  or  was  it  aristo- Their 
eratic  scorn  of  the  commons  ?     Or  did  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  know  that  the  mass  of  the  people  was  not  on  their 
side  ?     The  commons  of  Syracuse  were  perhaps  not  greatly 
drawn  to  such  deliverers  as  they  had  just  now  got,  and 
they  may  have  thought  that  a  change  from  tyranny  to 
oligarchy  would  be  no  gain.     In  any  case  it  was  only  a 
very  small  body  of  the  leading  horsemen  who  came  as  far 
as  the  agora  to  meet  Dionysios  in  arms.     There  they  met 
him  marching  through  Achradina^.     It  was  a  massacre 
rather  than  a  battle  which  followed  on  a  spot  so  rich  in 
revolutionary  scenes.     The  horsemen  were  so  few  that  no 
real  fightbg  was  needed  to  get  rid  of  them.     They  were  They  are 
easily   surrounded  and  shot  down  by  the  tyrant's  mer-  ^nd  shot 
cenaries  ^.     Dionysios  then  marched  through  the  city;  a  few  ^^"^^* 
who  came  out  to  withstand  him  without  discipline  or  union 
were  easily  slain.     He  then  went  round  to  the  houses  of  Vengeance 
those  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most  opposed  to  him.  ^<^  °^^" 
Many  were  taken ;  but  even  now  Dionysios  made  distinc- 
tions; some  were  killed  at  once;  others  were  only  driven 
out.     A  body  of  the  horsemen  contrived  to  escape  out  of  Flight  of 

,,        .,     ,  the  Burviv- 

the  city  •*.  ing  horse- 

Such  was  the  night's  work.     By  the  morning  light,  the  "'®°" 
whole  body  of  the  mercenaries  and  the  mass  of  the  Sikeliot  of  the  rest 
allies  had  reached  Syracuse.     The  men  of  Gela  and  Ka-  ^y 
marina,  whose  wrongs  had  been  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  whole  movement  against  Dionysios,  did  not  dare  to  put 

'  Diod.  ziii.  113;  cto-^Aovvc  &d  1^  *AxpoSiprf9.  This  is  dearly  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  444)  the  Lower  Achradina.  The  gate,  the  docks,  and  the  agora 
are  aU  near  together. 

'  lb.;  ^aay  Si  vtpi  r^  dyopdif,  tcai  KvicXojOivTts  inri  t&p  fUff$o«p6pafr, 
&n<urr€s  KaTr]KovTl<r$fjca»,    They  were  6\iyoi  •uamtXSK, 

'  lb. ;  TfAjs  TC  awopd^v  hc^orfiovvras  dofHkt  leai  rw  dXXorpiofs  rp  rvpcat^ 
vifit  9uue€ifiivajv  Ivpfc  rcls  oicias,  &v  robt  iilw  dwi/crtivt,  roh$  8*  Ik  ttjs  v6\€0)s 

VOL.  III.  P  p 
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CHAP.  IX.  themselves  in  his  power  by  entering  Syracuse.     At  the 

ti^'^f^h  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^  ^^  ^  following,  Syraeusan,  Sikeliot,  and 

power  of  mercenary,  Dionjrsios  was  again  undisputed  lord  of  the  city. 

lonymoe.  q^^  ^j^^  whole  extent  of  its  subject  and  dependent  lands 

TheGe-  his  dominion  was  less  certain.     The  fugitives  from  Gela 

^^J^^  and  Eamarina  betook  themselves  to  Leontinoi,  there  to  join 

j^iA^goto  i}^Q  Akraerantine  remnant  who  could  hardly  be  reckoned 
LeontiDoi.  '='  ^  ^  '' 

any  longer  as  partisans  of  Dionysios  ^    The  horsemen  who 

escaped  from  the  city  found  another  place  of  shelter,  which 
The  they  made  the  centre  of  all  opposition  to  the  tyrant.   They 

fl^tT*"    fled  to  Inessa,  a  place  which  we  saw  a  few  years  back  in 
Inessa  or     the  condition  of  a  Sikel  town  controlled  by  a  Syraeusan  gar- 
rison.    In  that  character  it  had  done  good  service  for  Syra- 
Name  of    cuse  in  the  Athenian  war  ^.     From  henceforth  it  appears  as 
^'        -^tna,  the  name  which  it  had  borne  from  the  time  when  it 
became  the  refuge  of  the  last  Deinomenid  ruler  to  the  time 
when  it  became  the  firstfruits  of  the  restored  Sikel  dominion 
of  Ducetius*.      In  Syraeusan   mouths,  in  Greek  mouths 
generally,  it  may  have  been  ^tna  all  along,  as  an  alterna- 
tive name  with  the  Sikel  Inessa.    Henceforth  we  hear  only 
^tna         of  ^tna ;  that  is  the  name  on  its  coins  of  later  date  ^.     Of 
r**«dtioii  ^^  Sikel  inhabitants  at  this  moment  we  hear  nothing;  the 
to  Diony-    light  in  which  -^tna  just  now  shows  itself  is  that  of  a  place 
"-  where  Syracusans  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  Dionysios 

could  set  up  a  separate  Syraeusan  community  of  their  own. 
It  is,  in  a  better  cause,  what  Eleusis  was  to  Athens  after  the 
Position  of  Overthrow  of  the  Thirty  ^.     Leontinoi,  grown  again  into 
towftrds^'    something  more  than  a  Syraeusan  outpost,  -^tna  held  by 

^  Diod.  xilL  113;  FcX^ot  8^  /col  EafMpiyatoi  r$  Aiovwriq>  Iiia<p6pan 
^Xw^'if  «^*  Atorriyovs  iTijXXj&yipray, 

•  See  above,  pp.  35,  305.  »  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  368. 

•  Coins  of  Siciijy  4 ;  Head,  104.  The  coins  of  this  ^tna  begin  in 
Timoleod's  day,  and  most  be  distinguished  from  coins  (see  Coins  of  Sicily,  43 ; 
Head,  114)  which  belong  to  the  Hieronian  .^na  at  Katand.  There  teem 
to  be  no  coins  with  the  name  of  Inessa. 

•  See  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  39,  43 ;  Grote,  viiL  380-383.  Cf.  the  secession 
from  Gela  to  MaktOrioii  in  vol.  ii.  p.  loi. 
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a  garrison  no  longer  at  the  command  of  the  existing  powers   chap.  ix. 
of  Syracuse,  were  difficulties  with  which  the  new  master  of  ^^^ 
Syracuse  had  to  grapple  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
dominion. 


The  suspicion  of  treacherous  dealing  with  the  enemy  Negotia- 
which  had  led  to  the  late  outbreak  against  the  tyrant  was  Carthage. 
presently  confirmed  by  the  negotiations  which  followed 
the  restoration  of  his  power.     Himilkon  at  once  sent  a  MeBsage 
herald  to  Syracuse,  calling,  with  barbarian  pride,  on  the  mUkdn. 
vanquished  to  accept  terms  of  peace  ^.     Dionysios  gladly 
accepted  the  offer.     That  is  to  say,  the  negotiation  now 
was  a  sheer  pretence.    The  whole  thing,  we  may  be  sure, 
had  been  arranged  before  the  tyrant's  march  to  Gela.     A  The 
treaty  was  now  agreed  on  between  Dionysios  and  Carthage, 
every  word  of  which,  even  in  the  shape  in  which  we  have 
it,  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  but  of  which  we  specially 
wish  to  see  the  exact  words  which  were  graven  on  the 
stone.     We  should  like  to  know  in  what  form  of  words  Its  con- 
Dionysios  contracted  on  behalf  of  the  people  whom  he  aspect, 
held  in  bondage,  and  yet  more  should  we  like  to  know 
whether  such  terms  as  he  agreed  to  received  the  formal 
consent  of  even  the  most  submissive  of  assemblies.   And  we 
might  ask  further  by  whom,  besides  Dionysios  himself,  the 
treaty  was,  according  to  custom,  sworn  to  on  the  Syracusan 
side.     On  all  these  points  our  grievous  lack  of  Syracusan 
dociunents  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  guess.     Of  the  terms  Report  of 
of  the  treaty  we  have  a  report,  not  very  satisfactory  cer- 
tainly, but  which  is  likely  to   be  accurate  in  the  main 
points^.      The  usual  engagement  for  the  restoration  of 
ships  and  prisoners  on  both  sides  does  not  fail  to  be  found 
in  it;   it  is  the  graver  and  more  special  clauses  of  the 

^  Diod.  xiii.  114;   lirc/i^fy  tls  Ivpaxo^aas  K^puKO,  vapOKoXSiv  rots  ^r- 
TqfUyovs  iitiXifCcuTOat, 
""  lb. ;  See  Appendix  XXXI. 

P  p  2 
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CHAP.  IX.   treaty  which  give  it  its  character.      The  peace  between 

Gompari-    Dionysios  and  Carthage  more  than  forestalled  on  Sicilian 

«on  with  . 

the  Peace   ground  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  Greek  cities  to  the  bar- 

iddftg.         barian  which  several  years  later  was  the  main  article  of  the 
Peace  of  Antalkidas  on  Asiatic  ground.     The  peace  which 
the  King  sent  down  ^,  the  peace  of  which  Sparta  under 
Agesilaos  was  not  ashamed  to  be  the  executor,  was  the 
Uti  fellow  to  the  peace  which  Himilkdn  sent  to  Dionysios.  The 

^^  **•  principle  of  the  treaty  was  simple.  Each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  was  guaranteed  in  all  that  he  had  already 
uA^^^  grasped.  Dionysios  was  acknowledged  by  Carthage  as  lord 
of  Diony-  of  Syracuse— one  would  like  to  see  the  style  and  title  in 
C^h^e.  Gr^k  and  Phoenician — and  Carthage  was  acknowledged  by 
Cartha^    Dionysios  as  mistress  of  all  the  Greek  cities  on  the  northern 

ackiioW' 

ledged  and  southem  coasts  of  Sicily.  Never  yet  had  Hellas  re- 
^^^^  ^^  ceived  such  a  blow  since  Greeks  first  ceased  to  be  free  ^ 
cities.         since  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  passed  under  the  power,  first 

of  the  Lydian  and  then  of  the  Persian. 
Varions  But,  if  the  general  principle  of  the  treaty  is  simple,  there 

Qf  |.]^Q  is  much  that  is  both  instructive  and  puzzling  in  the  details, 
dependent  "While  SO  many  cities  are  bromrht  under  some  measure  or 

cities.  •'  ^  /^ 

other  of  Carthaginian  authority,  the  exact  relation  to  the 
ruling  city  was  not  to  be  the  same  in  each  case.  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  in  our  report  of  them,  Carthage  was 
to  keep,  not  only  her  ancient  Phoenician  dependencies,  but 
her  conquests,  Greek  and  barbarian.  '^  Sikans,  Selinuntines, 
and  Akragantines '' — such  is  the  strange  grouping  of  the 

Case  of  treaty — "  and  moreover  the  Himeraians  ^."  These  last  of 
course  are  the  men  of  the  Himeraian  Therma ;  but  one  would 
like  to  know  what  was  the  actual  word  used  in  the  document. 

Gela  and  Besides  these,  the  Geloans  and  Kamarinaians  are  to  dwell  in 
manna.  ,jjj^g^]jg^  towns,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Carthacre.     A  dis- 

Distinction    .        .         .     ,  ,       ,       ,  ,  i.  ,  .  - 

ofsabjects  tmction  IS  here  clearly  drawn  between  direct  subjects  of 

'  Xen.  Hell.  v.  I.  30,  35;  1)  tlp^rrj  Ijv  Karfwtfitfft  fioffiktvs, 
'  Herod,  i.  6.  'See  Appendix  XXXI. 
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Carthage  and  mere  tributaries.     Selinous  and  Akragas,  or    chap.  n. 
what  was  left  of  them,  enter  into  the  relation  of  subjects,  fj^  *"^"' 
Gela  and  Eamarina  only  into  that  of  tributaries.  The  tribu- 
tary relation  was  one  degree  less  degrading.    The  cities  that 
entered  into  it  would  remain  distinct,  though  dependent,  com- 
munities ;  they  would  keep  their  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
only  paying  a  stipulated  sum  to  the  ruling  city.     The  price  Tributaries 
of  such  half-freedom  was  that,  in  order  to  hinder  revolts 
against  the  ruling  city,  they  were  to  remain  unwalled  towns 
incapable  of  defence.     Sut  Selinous,  Akragas,  and  Himera  Selinous, 
or  Therma,  became,  not  merely  tributary  to  Carthage,  but  and^S- 
actual  Carthaginian  possessions.     Carthage  could,  if  shej^*^^" 
pleased,  hold   and  garrison   them  as  parts  of  her  own  subject, 
teritory,  more  strictly  her  own  than  Panormos  or  Motya. 
Henqe  there  is  nothing  said  about  the  towns  remaining 
unwalled.     It  may  well  be  that  Selinous  kept  the  wall  of 
Hermokrates,  that  Akragas  kept  the  elder  wall  of  Ther6n. 
But  those  walls  now  became  bulwarks  of  Phoenician  power, 
no  longer  defences  against  it. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  language  of  the  treaty  Position  of 
is  that  the  Old-Phoenician  towns  of  Sicily  are  spoken  of,  Phoenician 
not  only  as  dependencies  of  Carthage,  but  as  her  ancient  ^^^  * 
colonies  ^     One  would  again  like  to  see  both  the  Greek  colonies 

and  the  Phoenician  text :  one  wishes  to  know  whether  the  ^[  ^^^ 

.  thage. 

phrase  is  due  to  the  craft  of  the  diplomatist  or  to  the  care- 
lessness of  the  historian.     Either  cause  is  quite  possible. 
Diod6ros  was  always  capable  of  a  confusion;  and  the  art, 
not  always  unsuccessful,  of  trying  to  change  &cts  by  giving 
them  more  convenient  names  was  doubtless  already  known 
at  Carthage.     In  either  case  the  employment  of  such  a  style 
is  remarkable.    It  marks  the  effect  of  the  late  successes  Effects 
of  Carthage  on  Phoenician  as  well  as  on  Greek  cities,  ^^ian  ad- 
It  marks  the  last  stage  in  the  gradual  fall  of  Panormos,  l^^^^^^  . 
Motya,  and  Solous,  from  independent  commonwealths  to  mere  cian  cities. 

>  See  Appendix  XXXI. 
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CHAP.  IX.  possessions  of  a  sister  colony.  They  are  now  put  on  a  level 
with  the  newly  won  Greek  territory  of  Carthage.  If  they 
kept  any  shadow  of  freedom  after  this,  it  must  have  been 
simply  municipal.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that,  at  least 
as  the  treaty  has  come  down  to  us,  these  Phoenician  depen- 
dencies of  Carthage  in  Sicily  are  not  mentioned  by  name. 
This  again  may  be  the  confusion  of  the  historian;  yet 
diplomatists  in  all  ages  have  found  that  a  certain  vagueness 
No  men-  of  language  often  serves  their  purposes  very  happily.  So 
Elymian  again,  in  a  docimient  which  is  evidently  meant  as  a  settle- 
towns,  ment  of  all  Sicily,  we  are  struck  by  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  the  Elymian  towns.  But  any  mention  of  them 
was  needless.  Segesta  had  become,  by  its  own  act,  a  de- 
pendency of  Carthage^.  Eryx  could  have  kept  no  inde- 
pendence after  the  submission  of  Segesta.  It  must  have 
been  now  that  it  became  a  part  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion, 
where  Carthaginian  Shophefim  held  the  highest  magistracy, 
and  where  another  Himilkdn  from  him  of  our  story  paid  his 
vows  to  Ashtoreth  on  her  own  mountain*.  Subjects  of 
Carthage  both  Segesta  and  Eryx  had  now  become ;  but  it 
would  be  yet  more  strange  to  speak  of  them  as  her  colonies 
than  to  apply  that  name  to  the  Phoenician  cities. 

Thus  far  Carthage  negotiated  directly  in  her  own  in- 
terest.    Some  lands  and  cities  were  to  be  her  immediate 
Guaranties  subjects;  others  were  to  be  her  tributaries.     But  the  whole 
pendence     of  Sicily  has  not  yet  been  provided  for.     Clauses  follow  to 
^ds         secure  the  independence  of  some  parts  and  the  bondage  of 

and  of        others.       "The  Leontines,  the  Messanians,  and  all  the 

Leontinoi 

and  Mes-    Sikels,  shall  be  independent  ^.'^    These  provisions  must  have 

been  most  bitter  restrictions  on  the  ambition  of  the  tyrant 

of  Syracuse.     Conquest  at  the  expense  of  the  Sikels  of  the 

interior  and  of  the  Greeks  of  the  east  coast  was  the  most 

obvious  form  of  aggrandizement  that  was  open  to  him.  All 

*  See  above,  p.  450.  •  See  Appendix  XXXI. 

*  See  Appendix  XXXI. 
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Sikel  conquest  is  now  forbidden ;  as  for   the  Greeks,  no  chap.  ix. 
guaranty  of  independence  is  given  to  the  late  Chalkidian 
enemies  of  Syracuse  at  Naxos  and  Katane.    But  any  action  Special 
against  them  is  made  far  more  difficult  by  the  guaranty  o™5Je  "*^ 
which  is  given  of  the  independence  of  Leontinoi.     This  last  ^^  ^J**^ 
was  the  sharpest  cut  that  could  be  dealt  against  any  lord  of  tinoi. 
Syracuse,  against  any  commonwealth  of  Syracuse.     Not 
only  was  a  barrier  set  up  against  Syracusan  advance  to  the 
north,  but  an  actual  part  of  the  Syracusan  territory  was 
taken  away,  to  form,  as  in  past  times,  an  independent  com- 
monwealth of  Leontinoi.     The  new  citizens  of  Leontinoi 
were  the  fugitives  from  Akragas,  Gela,  and  Kamarina.     It 
was  before  the  power  of  Carthage,  the  destroyer  or  subduer 
of  their  old  homes,  that  they  had  fled.      The  Akragan- 
tine  fugitives,  once  zealous  supporters  of  Dionysios,  had 
ceased  to  be  so ;  the  fugitives  from  Gela  and  Elamarina  had 
gone  to  Leontinoi  in  the  character  of  his  open  enemies. 
But  Carthage  could  now  take  up  the  cause  of  her  own 
victims  and  could  guarantee  their  independence,  as  a  means 
of  putting  a  further  restraint  on  the  advance  of  Syracuse 
or  her  master. 

Yet,  among  so  much  that  was  directly  designed  to  weaken  Gnaranty 
the  powers  of  Dionysios,  there  was  one  clause  specially  for  L^^  ^f 
his  advantage.     His  dominion  was  to  be  carefully  hemmed  ^onysios 
in  between  the  independent  commonwealth  of  Leontinoi,  cuae. 
the  Carthaginian  tributaries  at  Kamarina,  and  the  free 
Sikels  who  fringed  the  territory  between  those  two  points. 
But  within  those  bounds  he  was  to  be  acknowledged  and  to 
be  supported.     The  words  of  the  treaty  in  our  copy  stand 
thus;    ^*And  the  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Diony- 
sios ^/^  That  is  to  say,  Carthage  gives  Dionysios  a  guaranty 
of  the  tyranny.     He  is  to  be  as  those  Italian  princes  who.  Analogy 
during  a  good  part  of  the  present  century,  were  maintained  as  princes 
masters  of  unwilling  subjects  by  the  power  of  the  Austrian.  ^^riaiT 
>  See  Appendix  XXXI. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Difficulty 
of  describ- 
ing Diony- 

8109. 


Waathe 

cUoBe 

secret? 


Bargain 
between 
Dionysios 
and  Car- 
thage. 


There  was  indeed  this  difference  between  the  cases^  that  the 
Italian  princes  held  a  known  formal  position,  with  a  known 
title  as  King  or  Duke.  With  them  therefore  a  treaty, 
whatever  its  objects,  might  be  made  in  the  usual  forms  and 
in  the  face  of  day.  But,  in  our  lack  of  trustworthy  texts  of 
documents,  we  are  driven  to  ask  in  vain,  in  what  shape  Car- 
thage gave  its  guaranty  to  a  power  which  was  incapable  of 
formal  description.  We  may  be  sure  that  Dionysios  was 
not  described  on  any  stone  as  tyrant,  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  any  stone  was  graven  with  the  public  promise 
of  Carthage  to  keep  the  people  of  Syracuse  in  subjection  to 
a  captain-general  of  their  own  choosing  ^.  One  is  strongly 
tempted  to  believe  that  a  clause  of  this  kind  must  have 
been  a  secret  one.  Sut  the  practical  relation  which  it  estab- 
lished must  have  been,  as  regarded  those  who  were  most 
nearly  concerned,  much  the  same  as  in  the  later  cases  with 
which  we  have  compared  it.  If  the  people  of  Syracuse 
should  rise  against  their  master,  Carthage,  it  would  seem, 
undertook  to  put  down  the  revolt.  The  free  citizens  of 
Syracuse  were,  perhaps  by  a  secret  engagement,  put  in  the 
same  case  in  which  the  Lacedsemonian  helots  could  be  put 
by  an  open  engagement.  When  Athens  and  Sparta  became 
friends  and  allies,  Athens  pledged  herself,  in  case  of  need,  to 
help  to  put  down  the  bondmen  of  Sparta*;  Carthage  now, 
in  the  like  sort,  pledged  herself  to  put  down  the  bondmen 
of  Dionysios. 

It  was  for  the  price  of  this  guaranty  from  the  barbarian 
that  the  chosen  general  of  Syracuse  had  sold  every  cause 
which  he  had  ostentatiously  taken  upon  him  to  support 
He  had  risen  to  power  by  fierce  attacks  on  his  predecessors 
and  colleagues  in  office;  he  denounced  them  as  men  who. 


^  With  the  position  of  Dionysios  as  arpaTtjybt  obTo/epdrwp  I  shall  have  to 
speak  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter.    See  above,  p.  553. 

•  Thno.  V.  33.  i;  Ijv  9^  ^  HovKtla  twctyi<rnJTatf  Ivi/irovpctV  'ABrivtdovs 
AaKt^fAwiois  voyr2  a$ivtt  icard  rd  dvrar<fr. 
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for  their  own  ends^  were  betraying  the  armies  of  Syracuse  chap.  ix. 
and  the  cities  of  Hellas  to  the  barbarian.     Bat  whatever 
Daphnaios  or  any  one  else  may  have  done  in  the  way  of 
treason,  Dionysios  had  outdone  them  all.     To  establish  his  His 
own  unlawful  power,  he  had  sold  the  interests  of  Syracuse  of  JTneral 
and  of  Hellas.    He  had  betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina  to  the  ^^®^* 
Phoenician.     He  had  consented  to  what  in  some  Syracusan  special 
eyes  might  seem  almost  as  grievous,  to  the  dismemberment  intereste. 
of  Syracusan  territory  by  the  restoration  of  independent 
Leontinoi.     Such  was  the  price  which  Syracuse  and  Sicily 
had  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  despotic  power  over  a 
single  city  at  the  hands  of  one  of  its  own  citizens.   Treason  of  His  treason 
this  kind  was  essentially  the  work  of  a  tyrant;  we  can  hardly  character- 
conceive  such  an  act  on  the  part  either  of  a  lawful  kiner  or  "^'^  ®^ 

.  tyranny, 

of  a  republican  magistrate.    A  leader  of  either  of  those  kinds 

might  be  driven  to  accept  such  shameful  terms  after  a 
crushing  defeat.   But  Dionysios  had  undergone  no  crushing 
defeat.      Syracuse  had  not  been  attacked;  if  the  Syra- 
cusan army  had  been  defeated  before  Gela,  its  defeat  was 
strongly  suspected  to  have  been  the  work  of  Dionysios  him- 
self.    It  was  simply  for  the  sake  of  establishing  his  own  His  truck- 
power  that  Dionysios  stooped  to  this  baseness.     We  may  be  tb^e  only 
sure  that  the  terms  to  which  he  agreed  were  as  galling  to  ^^^po"^- 
him  as  to  any  of  those  who  were  under  his  tyranny.     He 
did  not  mean  to  establish  a  lasting  state  of  things  in  which 
Dionysios  should  reign  as  the  puppet  of  Carthage.      He 
simply  submitted  for  the  moment,  in  the  hope  of  presently 
breaking  oS  the  yoke.     All  that  he  sought  for  by  the  His  object 
present  treaty  was  time  fully  to  strengthen  his  power.     As  aute"^^ 
soon  as  that  was  done,  he  was  ready  to  step  forth  in  quite  ?*rc^^en- 
another  character.     He  had  submitted  to  the  barbarian  in  power, 
order  to  become  fully  lord  of  Syracuse ;  once  undisputed  Characters 
lord  of  Syracuse,  he  was  ready  at   once  to  enlarge  the  of  Ms 
power  of  Syracuse  and  to  take  up  the  part  of  the  champion 
of  Greek  Sicily  against  Carthage.    So  he  did,  and,  with 
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CHAP.  ra.  some  ups  and  downs,  on  the  whole  successfully.  He  made 
Syracuse  the  greatest  city  of  Sicily,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Europe.  And  he  made  her,  not  only  the  greatest  city, 
but  the  greatest  power.  He  made  Sicily,  and  Syracuse  as 
the  head  of  Sicily,  the  centre  of  a  dominion  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  before,  but  which,  if  it  actually  lasted  but  a 
little  time  beyond  his  own  life,  suggested  much  to  many  who 
came  after.  The  reign  of  Dionysios  is  indeed  an  epoch- 
making  time,  not  only  in  the  history  of  Sicily,  but  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Our  general  view  of  the  position  of  Dionysios  and  of  the 
nature  of  his  power  will  come  in  another  chapter,  the  chap- 
ter which  must  be  given  to  a  full  picture  of  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  his  tyranny.  As  yet  we  have  had  to  speak  of  him 
and  his  power  in  some  sort  incidentally.  Our  subject  has 
been  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily,  from  the 
expedition  of  Hannibal  to  the  treaty  with  Himilkon.  But 
we  have  been  unable  to  record  the  later  stages  of  the 
war  without  bringing  in  Dionysios  as  the  most  prominent 
actor,  and  without  recording  the  domestic  revolution  which 
enabled  him  to  appear  as  the  most  prominent  actor.  In 
our  next  chapter  we  shall  look  at  him  and  his  dominion 
directly  on  their  own  account.  But  there  are  a  few  points 
at  which  we  must  look  before  we  enter  on  that  fuller 
picture.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  Himilkdn  did 
not  linger  long  in  Sicily;  he  had  no  motive  so  to  do.  But 
he  had  one  important  piece  of  business  to  do  before  he  set 
forth,  to  pay  ofE  his  mercenaries,  as  many  at  least  as  he 
Camp.  did  not  mean  to  carry  with  hiin  into  Africa.  To  that  end 
mmi^dD.  ^^  struck  coins  of  two  patterns,  patterns  well  suited  for 
the  currency  of  a  Phoenician  power  bearing  rule  in  Sicily. 
The  artistic  tjrpe  followed  the  finest  models  of  the  Greek 
coinage  of  the  island.  The  bridleless  horse  of  Syracuse, 
the  half -horse  of  conquered  Gela,  were  both  copied.     But 
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the  palm-tree  on  the  reverse  was  a  badge  of  the  Phoenician   chap.  ix. 
master,  and  letters  graven  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  showed 
yet  more  plainly  at  whose  bidding  the  moneyer  plied  his 
skill.      The  coins  of  the  camp  bore  the  fitting  legend  of  The 
Machanat,  long  mistaken  for  a  Phoenician  name  of  Panormos;  coIm. 
they  bore  too  the  name  of  Carthage  itself  in  its  native 
form,  KarUchadamty  the  Neapolis  of  Canaan^.     We  are 
brought  nearer  to  the  times  of  which  we  write  when  we  look 
on  moneys  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  men 
of  so  many  nations,  each  of  which  played  its  part  in  our 
Sicilian  story. 

Another  question  arises,  whether  the  destroyer  of  the  Himilkdn 
cities,  the  grantor  of  the  treaty,  the  issuer  of  the  coins,  had  glctt^ 
after  all  to  turn  away  from  Sicily  in  a  g^ise  other  than  that  404» 
of  a  conqueror.     Our  one  informant,  immediately  after  his  AUeged 
report  of  the  treaty,  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Carthaginians  the  Cartha- 
sailed  for  Africa,  having  lost  more  than  half  their  army  ^^ 
through  the  plague^.     He  adds  further  that,  after  they 
had  crossed  to  Africa,  the  plague  went  on  there,  destroy- 
ing many  both  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  and  of 
their  allies^.      One  suspects  some  confusion  here.      The  l>owbtful- 
army  of  Himilkon  had  doubtless  suffered  heavily  from  the  gtory. 
plague  while  it  was  encamped  before  Akragas.    But  those 
losses  had  surely  been  made  up  by  fresh  reinforcements, 
and  we  have  heard  nothing  more  of  the  plague  since  Himil- 
kon took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  the  forsaken  city.     No 
plague  is  spoken  of  as  affecting  the  Carthaginian  army 
before  Gela;  and  if  the  enemy's  force  had  been  so  weakened 
as  this  account  makes  out,  Himilkfin  would  surely  have 
been  ready  to  make  peace  on  terms  less  unfavourable  to 

^  A.  J.  Evans,  Syracnsan  Medallions,  p.  98.    See  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

•  Died.  xiii.  114;  irXfroy  ^  rb  1jfu(rv  fiipot  rS/w  CTpaTuarS/y  dwo$ak6yrti 
6vd  rrit  p6<rov.  There  has  been  no  mention  of  any  sickness  since  the  plague 
before  Akragas  in  c.  86. 

'  lb. ;  oitihf  y  fJTToy  ical  icard,  At$^ipf  ^Mfitivayros  tov  Ku/mv,  wafjtwXrj- 
$us  airrw  r*  rSov  VUipxq^wtwt  In  h\  Ktd  rw  ffvftftdxoav  ZittpBdffiiaay, 
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CHAP.  IX.  Dionysios.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  we  have  here 
some  confused  remembrance  of  the  plague  before  Akragas ; 
one  might  even  fancy  that  the  destruction  of  Carthaginian 
armies  by  the  plague  was  looked  on  as  so  regular  an 
accompaniment  of  a  campaign  against  Syracuse  that  it  was 
assumed  and  recorded  in  the  narrative  as  a  kind  of  formula. 
Its  bearing  If  this  report  of  the  plague  is  true,  it  makes  the  treason 
action  of  o^  Dionysios  yet  blacker.  At  the  same  time  it  makes  it 
Dionysios.  more  unreasonable  and  unlikely.  A  guaranty  from  Car- 
thage in  her  full  might  would  be  worth  a  high  price  at  the 
hands  of  Dionysios.  A  guaranty  from  Carthage  at  a  time 
of  Carthaginian  weakness  would  be  hardly  worth  the  loss 
and  infamy  which  it  would  carry  with  it.  The  submission 
of  Dionysios  to  Carthage  was  meant  to  be  only  for  a 
moment.  At  a  time  when  Carthage  was  in  no  case  to 
support  him,  there  could  have  been  no  need  for  him  to 
make  any  submission  at  all. 
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NOTE  I.  p.  I. 

The  Authobitibs  for  the  Athenian  and  Cabthaoinian 
Invasions. 

I  HAVE  already  remarked  more  than  once  that  the  first  chapter 
of  this  volume  has  had  an  advantage  above  all  before  or  after  it 
in  having  been  written  with  the  guidance  of  the  master-piece  of 
all  contemporary  narrative,  the  history  of  the  Athenian  Thucy- 
BiBES.  It  calls  up  strange  feelings  when  one  turns  from  reading 
his  pages  by  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour,  from  testing  the 
perfection  of  his  picture  on  the  height  of  Epipolai  or  by  the 
banks  of  Assinaros,  and  finds  that  the  restless  ingenuity  of  German 
scholars  has  developed  a  Thukydidei$che  Frage,  Everything  else 
has  been  cavilled  at  and  guessed  at ;  so  those  who  cannot  live 
without  cavilling  aud  guessing  have  come  at  last  to  cavil  and 
guess  at  those  things  which  cannot  be  spoken  against.  Things 
have  indeed  changed  since  it  was  thought  a  heinous  sin  in  Grote 
himself  to  hint,  not  that  Thucydides  had  misrepresented  a  single 
fact,  but  that  personal  feelings  had  once  led  him  to  pronounce 
a  judgement  which  the  fietcts  of  his  own  narrative  did  not  bear  out. 
On  such  grounds,  in  those  days,  a  clever  writer  of  imitative  verses 
ventured  to  match  himself  with  the  great  master,  and  to  rejoice 
that  such  an  one  as  he  was  no  member  of  either  English  University. 
The  position  taken  by  Grote,  which  then  was  deemed  impiety  against 
Thucydides,  would  now  pass  for  a  superstitious  worship  of  him.  For 
the  tone  of  the  new  school  is  often  that  of  religious  reformers  attack- 
ing some  form  of  idolatry.  The  false  god  Thucydides  must  be 
pulled  down  from  his  altar,  and  dragged  through  the  mud  like 
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fallen  Peroun  through  the  streets  of  Kief.     Sometimes  we  are  for- 
bidden to  believe  what  Thucydides  tells  us ;  sometimes  it  seems  that 
we  are  almost  forbidden  to  believe  that  there  was  any  Thucydides 
at  all.     Even  in  our  own  land  we  have  been  ordered,  with  all  the. 
irresistible  authority  of  a  "  headmaster,"  to  cast  away  half  the  text 
that  was  good  enough  for  Thirl  wall,  Arnold,  and  Grote.     And  a  Ger- 
man scholar,  with  a  double  allowance  of  Scharfnnn,  knows  exactly 
how  much  was  thrust  into  the  text  by  a  "bloodthirsty  forger," 
("ein  bltttdttrstiger  Verleumder"),  a  being  more  terrible,  one  is 
driven  to  suppose,  than  the  author  of  the  false  Phalaris  or  the  false 
Ingulf  (Muller-Strttbing,  Thukydideigche  Forschungen,  p.  149).    In 
the  course  of  several  years  past  a  vast  LiUeratv/r  has  arisen,  of 
which,  by  great  good  luck,  a  veiy  small  part  only  affects  the  history  of 
Sicily.    (See  for  specimens,  some  of  which  we  may  have  to  mention 
again,  "  Der  gegenwartige  Stand  der  Thukydideischen  Frage,"  by 
Dr.  Georg  Meyer,  Nordhausen,  1889.)     When  a  question  is  raised 
(Thukydideische  Forschungen,  p.  155)  as  to  the  possible  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  a  thousand  Mytilenaian  prisoners,  our  experience 
of  our  native  Agathokl6s  and  our  invader  Hannibal  makes  the 
difficulty  seem  somewhat  less.     We  may  even  remember  that — 
unless  the  newest  views  on  the  Arvnalenfrage  have  set  the  &ct 
aside — Charles  the  Great,  in  a  single  day,  successfully  accom- 
plished the  work  of  getting  rid  of  more  than  four  times  as  many 
Saxons  (Einhard,  Ann.  782).    Is  Thucydides  to  be  believed  )     He 
can  answer  the  question  who,  with  Thucydides  in  his  hand  or  in 
his  memory,  has,  in  the  wake  of  the  last  march  of  Lamachos, 
stepped  out  the  ground  from  the  cliff  of  Portella  del  Fusco  to 
the  muddy  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour.     He  who  has  made  that 
journey,  he  who  has  made  others  like  it  on  the  hilb  and  the 
plains  of  Syracuse,  knows  well  that  the  crowd  of  minute  local 
touches  can  come  only  from  one  who  has  gone  over  the  ground 
before  him  and  has  truly  reported  what  he  saw  (see  pp.  222,  246). 
And  when  one  who  knows  Syracuse  but  does  not  know  Hataia 
is  told  that  Thucydides'  description  of  Plataia  does  not  agree  with 
the  appearances  of  the  ground,  he  is  tempted  to  be  provisionally 
satisfied  with  the  strong  presumption  that  the  caviller  has  either 
misunderstood  his  Thucydides  or  mistaken  his  site. 

Tes,  on  the  strong  height  of  Epipolai,  even  on  the  lowlier 
vantage-ground  of  the  Olympieion,  we  may  leave  the  disputants 
in  this  Frage  to  see  to  one  another.     When  Dr.  Adolf  Bauer  of 
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Oraz  gives  his  pamphlet  the  heading  "  Thukydides  und  H.  Miiller- 
Striibiog/'  he  has  not  undertaken  a  task  quite  so  hopeless  as  his 
who  thought  it  clever  to  head  his  pamphlet  "Thucydides  or 
.  Orote  ? "  Sicilian  history  is  far  more  neaily  touched  by  another 
branch  of  the  controversy,  namely  that  which  seems  to  be  techni- 
cally called  "Die  Entstehung  der  Thokydideischen  Geschichte" 
(see  L.  Cwiklidski,  Hermes,  zii.  23).  The  truthfulness  of  our 
author  is  here  no  longer  concerned,  but  only  the  date  and  order 
of  his  writings.  This  does  concern  us  a  good  deal,  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  mere  cavillers,  a  good  deal  more  than  the  ''Thu- 
kydideslegende ''  of  Wilamowitz-MoUendorff  (Hermes,  xii.  326). 
Here  too  an  amazing  Litteratur  has  sprung  up,  which,  if  I  were 
to  follow  it  out  in  every  branch  and  twig,  I  should  hardly  live  to 
reach  the  presence  of  Count  IU)ger  or  even  of  King  Pyrrhos. 
Human  nature,  at  least  insular  nature,  gives  way  before  such 
a  sight  as  the  "  Bibliographische  Uebersicht "  in  Philologus,  vol. 
xxxviii.  p.  751,  with  a  list  of  nine  pages  of  books  all  about  Thucy- 
dides.  Yet  more  does  it  feil  before  eighty-two  pages  of  "  Jahres- 
berichte,"  devoted  to  "Thucydides,  Erster  Artikel."  One  tries 
to  make  one's  way  through  the  a,  /S,  y,  through  the  endless  dis- 
cussions about  odf  6  TT^SktfWi  and  6  noXt/Ms  6d« ;  and  one  is  perhaps 
driven  to  think  that  all  may  be  endured,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
make  Thucydides  number  his  summers  and  winters  by  the  years 
of  "  the  Peloponnesian  War."  One  lights  on  a  discourse,  "  Ueber 
die  successive  Entstehung  des  Thucydideischen  Geschichtswerkes," 
von  Julius  Helmbold,  and  finds  it  is  only  "  II.  Teil."  But  it  is 
some  comfort  to  find  that  is  a  "Widerlegung  der  Annahme  einer 
Redaction  von  firemder  Hand,"  and  one  learns  casually  at  p.  21  that 
the  Peloponnesian  invasions  of  Attica  have  given  occasion  for  a 
Devastationsfrage,  At  last  one  almost  comes  instinctively  to 
shrink  from  all  discourses  about  Qu^llen.  One  begins  to  suspect 
forgetfulness  of  the  truth  that  the  final  cauee  of  a  ^*  source "  is 
not  simply  to  show  our  ingenuity  in  finding  the  way  to  it,  but 
to  draw  something  from  it  when  it  is  found.  And  it  is  curious 
to  see  the  advantage  which  men  who  have  themselves  written 
history  on  a  considerable  scale  have  over  the  writers  of  mere 
articles  and  pamphlets,  however  ingenious.  Orote  does  not  enter 
much  on  such  matters;  when  now  and  then  he  does,  he  shows 
the  true  Scharfsirm  of  a  man  who  knows  practically  what  he  is 
about.     Holm  too,  in  his  treatment  of  these  questions,  stands  out 
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iLtin-^rr  i^^i  "iie  nags  ^f  jis  yjii^^  laeg.  Aihiutt  n"  Twn 
sriiSLiiem.  .tr    r:=Trr:ea.    lie   kisuTf^    !iow  ^n^^x-r--  is   -rrme*!.       rTW 

•mLea  ji  oie  •^Ti^.ct  irirr  'wnica  ir  las  irutil"  "jo  ta^.  "niertt 
':»  mairr  -f!.in:»g  trar  aaeri-n*.  iicw  -tn-?^  aiay  -¥^^11  'j*  a 
lirde  rer«itiona.  *-TPn  besK  ica  :iieie  a  nrrdiiig:  xnrrruiitrdc-a.  He 
knijw^  jcfw  -iasy  ir  ^  in  ^  i*^^-ii':r  j  s^res  xr  T»ffla,r'«  rr  anxoB 
irsa  iI3r.  to  leave  ^rane  ajce  acmer-.ene  ir  Jtiier  jc  the  on- 
aarr^crci  inire  if  4iiii,3.  Huttc:!  jrce  ■irrr-TiCT  -tocit  SBaH  wtt- 
ttsrs  nTT^^e*!!  Je  know?  i;ow  iirtie  jb  Tmrpfi  ttt  -tsrfa  ai  in  jskjoiC 
"•niEii  la  -Qc-Tt.  oTsfii  ika  'IintB  uui  Hit  la  ire  »iLi-^jrm:aesa  rf 
d*e  rait  It  TT'.iicvrnfTf^.  imi  ±at  dae  wntss-  jf  dM  3Ksc 
ir.a  ')r*7Iiinr  LLaefnuiun.  is  mc 

T\T-.      -r^c  rrir.j  TJ  I  liler-Stribin'^    J  ■rs^'imng'^n.  p.  4-^  ,  ap  to 

111  ir  1  -ml  ii?:er  trie  --jpar  *qx  of.  H.  '^:rlzi!».-ii:i:  Tjniiir-rtkies  and. 

:aine  li  iicip  is.  ir  -¥»»  easy  to  sr»  "iiac  dicro  -vaft  «  iieaii  srsrc 
ir  T.  z-^  and  iin.riier  Jt  ti.  r.  A  star^  xt  iv.  ^a  we  nat^t  not 
je  lifcver  raiyiurn.  :x>  :«^^  Cn»  io*fS  aot  astd  p*Mi^  iier  muss  <ji 
iii=«5Tanjii  -u  ;?iT"ve  tiiat  T!iacT,ii  Its  ir?«  -rn-te  i  iiatury  -at  what 

H  yik:a»  ui'i  tbe  dr^y  7«ir»  illiams*  'Terwt^a.  Anitna  and  Spurts, 
in  rise  7*  ir  ^-i  i.  Tois  ^^art  •ffius  wir ii  die  tweary-^ourtfa  ^^Japter 
•I  the  ifta  V»t/k.  Ar  :«uine  iactr  tune,  wnea  iie  ^«w  *ha,z  tboB* 
i'lmai  icts  Iwd  3ot  r^ailf  enuii»i  ttie  w:ir.  Je  'jt-irsn  ^uziun  (afe 
T.  ^7  tu  Tmte  the  iiisturr  n  tta  rqniainMixr  yi-^rs.  L  aboolii  hup 
->?«  uiat  'Ills  -raft  ai.t  tvry  Icnsr  Aihdr  tne  ivecrs  n^tjrtied  in  tim 
rrrst  JI  the  iitii  book*  "Pi*  Mi-iiaa  .*ontrt.'Ti?r«y  nsuis  as  if  rt  mna* 
^ar  :n  m  purrH^^w  to  Toiut  >il*-nuv  ^ae  aivnu  n  th«  tf^nents  wliieiL 
ir»  aexr  res.onitd:  dm  rest  miirhc  weil  j*  wrttten  bt-ttim  tii» 
SiciiiAn  war.  "Pi ucj't  ikies  te*<ti:tit!d  'r^  *o.  t  to  -"annr  ai»  atory 
iuwn  tu  die  takiiur  ^it  A:iwiu*  in  4C4. :  iw  aitr«or«  aatirved. 
T^ar:  mn  tiiac  io«s  a«t  ^rovr*  d»t  *w  -nay  aot  iiavts  vjesvm  to 
-uEii  '}*iibre  it  He  *fi«oiuur*y  aid  ao«  carry  Ins  actual 
Luw«r  iown  '^^n  tiit»  year  4: :  :  buc;  at  >ome  tiuw  Ati*Hr  dur 
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of  404,  be  joined  tlie  two  parts  together  in  a  rather  inartificial  waj. 
This  was  done  in  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  chapters  of 
the  fif^h  book,  which  form  a  preface  to  the  second  part.  He  must 
also,  at  some  time  after  413,  have  revised  the  first  part,  and  brought 
in  several  passages  referring  to  events  recorded  in  later  books. 
The  temptation  to  do  something  like  this,  in  revising  at  a  later 
stage  of  one's  experience  what  one  has  written  in  earlier  times,  is 
sometimes  irresistible. 

These  insertions  specially  concern  us,  because  two  of  them 
directly  refer  to  the  Athenian  war  in  Sicily.  One  comes  in  Thucy- 
dides*  review  of  the  administration  of  Perikl^,  ii.  65.  12,  13, 
where  he  sits  in  judgement  on  the  Sicilian  expedition  (6  if^mtkiau 
nXovs),  The  other  is  in  iv.  81.  2,  where  he  says  that  the  good 
impression  caused  by  the  conduct  of  Brasidas  made  the  subject 
allies  of  Athens  more  ready  to  join  the  Lacedaemonians  after  the 
Athenian  overthrow  in  Sicily  {is  rov  xp^^  vtrrtpoy  /xcrck  r^  cV  Soec- 
Xias  n6k€fioy).  And  there  is  an  earlier  reference  to  Sicily  which  is 
not  so  palpably  an  insertion,  but  which  easily  may  be  one.  This  is 
in  L  17.  I,  18.  I,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  tyrannies  in  Greece. 
None  of  the  tyrants  in  Old  Greece,  he  says,  founded  any  great 
dominion ;  he  adds  ol  yhp  iv  2^Ktkiq.  rirl  likuarov  ix^ptcap  dvvdfitws. 
Directly  after,  he  tells  of  Lacedsemonian  action  against  the  tyrants : 
ol  irXcioTCM  Koi  TfXcvrmoi,  nXrjp  r&y  iv  SijccXc^,  %m6  Aaicfdaifioy(o»v 
KaTtXvBri(rav.  Each  man  must  judge  by  his  own  tact  whether  these 
words  do  or  do  not  sound  as  if  they  were  put  in  after  Thucydides 
had  come  to  think  and  know  more  about  Sicily.  Indeed  we  must 
not  forget  that  Thucydides  lived  to  see  or  hear  of  the  rise  of 
Dionysios,  which  would  bring  Sicilian  tyrants  still  more  strongly 
before  his  mind. 

As  for  the  two  more  palpable  insertions,  it  is  worth  notice  that 
no  reference  of  this  kind  is  made  when  Thucydides  is  recording 
Sicilian  affairs  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books.  When  he 
first  wrote  that  part  of  his  narrative,  he  did  not  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  Sicily  should  become  the  chief  seat  of  the  warfare 
of  all  Greece.  When  it  had  taken  that  character,  and  when  his 
own  knowledge  of  Sicily  had  become  so  much  fuller,  he  worked 
in  these  general  references  to  later  events.  But  he  did  not  feel 
called  on  to  moralize  in  the  same  sort  over  the  comparatively 
small  incidents  of  Sicilian  warfare  in  the  earlier  books.  Only 
I  hold  (see  pp.  54-57  and  Appendix  YI)  that  it  was  at  this  stage 
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that  he  worked  in  the  speech  of  Hermokrat^  at  Qela.  And  it 
is  open  to  any  one  who  feels  more  certain  than  I  can  profess  to 
he  as  to  Thucydides*  ohiigations  to  Antiochos  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  455- 
457)  to  suppose  that  he  worked  in  frcm  him  such  a  passage  as 
that  which  describes  the  Lipari  islands  (iii.  88,  see  vol.  i.  p.  88). 
To  me  this  does  not  read  like  an  insertion.  The  whole  of  these 
notices  of  Sicily  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  are  more  like  the 
writing  of  one  who  had  as  yet  no  special  knowledge  of  Sicily,  but 
who  was  beginning  to  fed  a  curious  interest  in  the  land,  and  noted 
anything  that  he  heard.  These  passages  have  their  parallel  in 
other  parts  of  his  work,  such  as  the  curious  notice  of  another  set 
of  islands  in  ii.  102. 

I  thus  make  two  parts  of  the  History  of  Thucydides.  A  work 
designed  to  be  a  whole  had  a  large  continuation  added  to  it,  because 
the  author  saw  that  the  chain  of  events  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  narrate  was  not  really  ended.  But  this  second  part  further  con- 
tains something  which  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  separate  work,  but 
which  really  has  in  some  points  more  of  the  character  of  a  separate 
work  than  either  the  first  or  the  second  pai*t.  This  is  the  pai-t 
which  concerns  us  most  of  all,  the  two  books  which  are  given  to 
the  great  Athenian  invasion  of  Sicily.  In  these  books  his  refer- 
ences to  matters  not  concerning  Sicily,  even  when  they  refer  to 
warfare  in  Old  Oreece,  have  the  air  of  episodes,  just  as  in  the 
earlier  books  his  notices  of  Sicilian  affairs  have  the  air  of  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  war  in  Old  Greece.  Still  I  cannot  hold  that 
the  account  of  the  Sicilian  war  {6  ScjcfAuc^r  ircSXc/io^  otrof^  vii.  85.  4) 
formed  a  separate  work  in  the  sense  that  Thucydides  ever  put  it 
forth  as  a  separate  history  of  the  Sicilian  War,  apart  from  what 
came  before  and  after  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  written  before 
the  narrative  of  Peloponnesian  events  in  the  fifth  book  (Cwikli6ski, 
Hermes,  xii.  80).  I  should  conceive  that  Thucydides  started  again 
at  V.  27,  not  knowing  that  the  Sicilian  war  was  in  the  future,  and 
that  he  had  to  change  his  plan  by  reason  of  its  coming.  But  least 
of  all  can  I  believe  (see  above,  p.  592)  that  Thucydides  wrote  the 
earlier  notices  of  Sicilian  matters  and  the  description  of  Sicily  in 
the  sixth  book  as  parts  of  one  continuous  work  written  after  the 
Sicilian  war.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  earlier  notices 
belong  to  a  time  when  Sicily  was  of  comparatively  little  moment 
and  when  Thucydides'  knowledge  of  it  was  comparatively  small. 
When  he  was  called  on  again  to  speak  of  Sicilian  matters  in  the 
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sixth  book,  they  had  put  on  an  importance  which  had  not  belonged 
to  them  at  the  earlier  stage,  and  bis  own  knowledge  of  them  had 
grown  in  proportion.  Then  he  wrote  that  precious  sketch  of  early 
settlement  in  Sicily  of  which  I  made  so  much  use  in  my  first  volume 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  310,  564).  He  may  have  borrowed  it  from  Antiochos, 
though  it  is  really  hard  to  see  why  he  may  not  have  put  it  together 
from  his  own  researches,  Antiochos  being  likely  enough  one  source 
among  others.  He  now  formally  introduces  us,  as  if  for  the  first 
time,  to  cities  of  which  he  had  only  casually  spoken  in  his  earlier 
books.  No  one  would  write  a  continuous  work  in  this  way ;  but 
it  was  most  natural  in  one  who  was  writing  a  second  part  to  an 
earlier  work  and  who  had  not  yet  joined  the  two  together.  This 
treatment  is  peculiar  to  Sicily,  both  because  Sicily  was  less  known 
to  ordinary  Greek  writers  than  any  part  either  of  Old  Greece 
or  of  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  also  because  no  other  land  ever  became 
so  nearly  the  exclusive  scene  of  his  story  as  Sicily  did  during  the 
great  Athenian  invasion. 

For  our  Sicilian  purposes  then  we  may  say  that,  in  his  sixth 
and  seventh  books,  Thucydides  is  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case  to  become  a  direct  historian  of  Sicily.  The  books  which 
contain  his  Sicilian  history,  though  not  a  separate  work  in  the 
senre  that  some  have  thought,  form  a  distinct  section  with  a 
separate  introduction  and  a  separate  peroration  (vii  87).  But  from 
our  Sicilian  point  of  view  we  may  say  more.  To  us  the  sixth  and 
seventh  books  form  a  great  central  piece  with  a  prelude  and  an 
appendix.  To  us  the  first  five  books  are  preliminary.  They  show 
us  the  comparatively  trifling  dealings  of  Athens  with  Sikeliots  in 
Sicily.  In  the  central  piece  Sicily  becomes  the  mid  point  of  every- 
thing, the  fighting- ground  of  all  Hellas.  In  the  appendix,  that  is, 
in  the  eighth  book,  there  is  nothing  about  Sicily,  but  a  good  deal 
about  the  deeds  of  Sikeliots  elsewhere. 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  for  our  purposes  the  most  important 
of  all,  Thucydides  writes  with  the  fullest  understanding  of  our 
island  and  all  that  is  in  it.  To  my  mind  the  signs  that  he  had 
gone  over  every  inch  of  the  ground  of  the  Syracusan  siege  are 
beyond  all  gainsaying.  But  they  cannot  be  fully  taken  in  except 
by  those  who  have  themselves  gone  over  the  ground  in  the  same 
sort.  The  oftener  I  read  his  text,  the  oftener  I  step  out  the 
ground,  the  more  thoroughly  do  I  feel  that  the  two  fit  into  one 
another  in  the  minutest  detail.     As  Thucydides  himself  tells  us 
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(v.  26),  his  banishment  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
men  and  many  lands,  of  conversing  with  the  enemies  of  Athens 
as  well  as  with  her  allies.  It  is  inconceiyable  that,  in  the  course 
of  such  inquiries,  he  should  have  left  Sicily  out.  I  confess  that 
the  thought  has  sometimes  come  into  my  mind  whether  the 
banished  Athenian  may  not  actually  have  been  within  the  walb 
of  beleaguered  Syracuse.  So  it  came  into  the  mind  of  Thirlwall 
(iii.  338,  cf.  Arnold  on  Thuc.  v.  26)  and  Grote  (vii.  iii)  that  he 
may  have  been  present  at  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia.  Yet  one 
is  loth  to  fancy  Thucydides,  even  in  banishment,  taking,  like 
Alkibiadds,  a  part  against  his  own  people.  And  after  all,  his 
account  is  the  account  of  an  Athenian,  as  we  feel  more  keenly 
when  we  compare  his  narrative  with  the  fragments  and  echoes 
of  his  Sjracusan  contemporary.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  believe 
that  he  went  over  the  ground,  and  heard  the  story  from  the  actors, 
while  the  memory  of  everything  was  fresh  on  the  spot.  Hermokrat^ 
he  can  hardly  have  seen  on  Sicilian  ground,  unless  he  either  was 
present  during  the  siege  or  came  immediately  after  it.  That  would 
be  in  time  to  see  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  in  the  quarries. 
And,  if  his  visit  was  made  at  that  particular  moment,  we  may 
better  underatand  why  he  dwells  so  emphatically  on  that  part 
of  the  story,  and  leaves  out  the  later  stages  of  their  treatment 
which  are  clear  enough  in  the  Syracusan  version  (see  p.  409  and 
Appendix  XXIV).  But  he  may  well  have  met  Hermokrat^  on 
the  coast  of  Asia.  And  on  Syracusan  ground  it  is  surely  not  a 
forbidden  flight  of  imagination  to  conceive  him  going  over  the 
ground  and  hearing  the  tale  from  Philistos  and  the  young  Diony- 
sios.  We  may  be  certain  that  he  began  to  write  the  Sicilian  part 
before  the  destruction  of  Himera  in  the  year  409 ;  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  said  (vi.  62.  2)  'I/Mpoy,  ^mp  iA6tni  ip  roCmf  rf  t^^pti  r^r 
2accXuv  'EXXoff  frcSXir  i<rrL  And  we  may  suspect  that  he  had  not 
finished  in  406 ;  it  looks  very  much  (see  p.  369)  as  if  he  perhaps 
saw  with  his  own  eyes,  or  at  any  rate  heard  of,  the  flight  of  the 
people  of  Akragas  and  of  Gela.  It  is  however  possible  that  the 
reference  may  have  been  worked  in  in  some  later  revision. 

We  have  other  Fragen  in  store  for  us.  The  EfUifUhwnga/rage 
is  among  the  more  reasonable  of  the  class.  To  discuss  the  order  in 
which  Thucydides  wrote  his  history  is  a  perfectly  rational  business ; 
it  simply  gets  a  little  overwhelming  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
those  who  set  about  it.     But  when  it  comes  to  mere  cavillings 
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against  the  trnstwortbiness  of  onr  guide,  it  is  enongh  to  turn  once 
more  to  our  Pindar ; 

Aids  9p6s  ipytxp-  Ohw, 

The  appendix  of  Thucydides,  as  we  have  called  it  from  our 
Sicilian  point  of  view,  breaks  off  suddenly.  Had  he  carried  on 
his  work  to  the  point  which  he  designed,  the  surrender  of  Athens 
to  Lysandros,  the  later  years  of  it  could  hardly  have  concerned 
us  in  Sicily.  He  might  possibly  have  been  led  on  by  some  casual 
occasion  to  glance  at  the  events  which  were  going  on  there ;  but, 
if  so,  it  could  only  have  been  by  way  of  the  merest  episode.  Un- 
luckily he  breaks  off  at  a  point  when,  without  leaving  his  main 
subject,  he  might  still  have  had  something  to  tell  us  about  Her- 
mokrat^  and  D6rieus  and  the  Sikeliot  share  in  the  Spartan 
recovery  of  Pylos.  AlS  it  is,  the  tale  of  Sikeliot  action  in  Asia, 
begun  in  the  eighth  book  of  Thucydides,  goes  on  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Greek  History  of  his  countryman  Xknoph6n.  The 
Athenian  partisan  of  Sparta  is  our  guide  for  so  short  a  time  that 
there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  change  which  is  implied  when 
we  pass  from  one  guidance  to  the  other.  But  we  may  notice  that 
it  is  only  when  the  contemporary  historian  is  eked  out  from  the 
later  antiquary,  when  Pausanias  comes  to  the  help  of  Xenoph6n| 
that  we  are  able  to  draw  the  contrast  between  the  treatment 
which  Dorieus  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Athenian  and  of  Spartan 
enemies  (see  p.  435).  There  are  also  in  the  first  book,  as  in  other 
books,  of  Xenophou  some  casual  references  to  Sicilian  affairs,  which 
later  editors  have  bracketted  as  the  work  of  an  interpolator.  If 
so,  he  was  surely  a  Sicilian  interpolator.  As  yet  they  are  simple 
notes  of  time,  and  are  as  such  of  some  value  (see  pp.  432,  436). 
Of  the  later  ones  we  may  have  to  speak  elsewhere. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  point  at  which  we  have  at  once 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  perfect  work  of  the  Syracusan  Philib- 
Tos,  and  to  rejoice  that  we  can  find  so  much  of  him  as  we  can 
find  embedded  in  the  narratives  of  later  writers.  And  here,  how- 
ever disagreeable  it  is  to  have  to  speak  in  direct  opposition  to 
a  brother  E«giu8  Professor  in  the  same  University,  love  of  truth 
requires  me  to  make  a  protest.  In  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Jowett's 
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Tnmslfttiou  of  Thucydides  (L  xtu),  I  find  words  which  to  a  his- 
torian  of  Sicily  are  truly  astonishing ; 

"  When,  as  in  modem  histories  of  ancient  Greece,  the  good 
cloth  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  or  Xenophon  is  patched  with 
the  transparent  gauze  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  the  whole  gar- 
ment hecomes  unequal  and  ragged.  There  is  a  special  impro- 
priety in  combining  the  fictions  of  later  writers  with  the  narrative 
of  Thucydides,  who  stands  absolutely  alone  among  the  historians, 
not  only  of  Hellas,  but  of  the  world,  in  his  impartiality  and  love  of 
truth. 

This  praise  is  high,  but  not  too  high.  Thucydides  indeed 
stands  so  high  that  he  needs  not  the  sacrifice  of  his  lowlier  fellows 
on  his  altar.  Mr.  Jowett's  metaphors  I  need  not  examine.  But 
it  is  truly  wonderful  how  a  Professor  of  Greek,  who  must  be 
fiimiliar  with  every  word  of  so  important  a  part  of  Greek  liter- 
ature as  the  writings  of  Diod6ros  and  Plutarch,  can  have  mistaken 
their  useful  compilations  for  "  the  fictions  of  later  writers."  Mr. 
Jowett  surely  does  not  suppose  that  Diodoros  and  Plutarch  de- 
liberately invented  everything  which  they  record  but  which  is 
not  recorded  by  Thucydides.  Plutarch,  though  sometimes  care- 
lees,  is  perfectly  honest  and  is  often  critical ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing grotesque  in  the  notion  of  good,  stupid,  plodding,  Diod6ro8 
inventing  anytliing.  A  compiler  is  certainly  a  very  inferior  being 
to  such  an  original  histoiian  as  Thucydides,  but  he  b  not  therefore 
necessarily  a  retailer  of  fiction.  Plutarch  and  Dioddros  used  such 
materials  as  they  had,  Thucydides  himself  among  them.  "  Fiction  " 
b  a  hard  word  even  for  Timaios ;  it  is  utterly  out  of  place  as 
applied  to  the  part  of  the  history  of  Philistos  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned.  From  his  narrative,  the  narrative  of  a  con- 
temporary and  actor,  Diod6ro6  and  Plutarch  have  preserved  to  us 
endless  little  local  and  personal  details  which  it  was  natural  that 
a  Syracusan  eye-witness  should  record,  but  which  had  little  in- 
terest for  an  Athenian  visitor  even  a  few  months  later.  Precious 
scraps  like  these,  fresh  from  the  scene  and  the  actor,  have  much 
less  of  the  character  of  'transparent  gauze"  than  the  grossly 
partisan  writings  of  Xenoph6n,  whom  Mr.  Jowett  counts  among 
the  vendors  of  ''good  cloth.**  It  would  be  the  most  curious 
question  of  all  to  see  what  kind  of  history  of  Pelopidas  and 
Epameindndas  could  be  woven  out  of  that  cloth  only.  The  writers 
of  *' modem  histories  of  ancient  Greece" — Thirlwall  and  Grote 
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for  instance — have  simply  done  their  duty  to  truth  by  '' patch- 
ing together,"  in  Mr.  Jowett's  scornful  phrase,  every  means  of 
knowledge  which  they  found,  open  to  them.  In  attempting  to 
carry  out  the  same  process  somewhat  further  than  they  did,  I 
feel  sure  that  I  should  have  had  their  good  word.  In  short,  if 
Mr.  Jowett's  rule  were  to  be  accepted,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  historical  criticism.  There  would  be  an  end  to  all  writing 
of  history,  almost  to  all  reading  of  it.  We  are  solemnly  called  on 
to  shut  our  ears  to  a  large  part  of  our  evidence.  Because  one 
writer  undoubtedly  stands  high  above  all  others,  we  are  bidden 
to  pass  by  the  statements,  fragmentary  indeed  but  still  the  state- 
ments, of  another  writer,  doubtless  his  inferior  in  many  points, 
but  whose  means  of  knowledge  were,  from  one  side  of  the  story, 
even  greater  than  his  own. 

Philistos  has  found  better  appreciation  in  other  quarters.  As 
long  ago  as  1818  his  fragments  were  collected  by  GR>ller,  who 
added  a  good  account  of  his  life  and  writings  (De  Situ  et  Origine 
Syracu£arum,  pp.  103  et  seqq.).  And  one  may  remark  in  passing 
that  QoUer  (see  p.  104)  bad  not  the  least  doubt  that  Diod6ros 
made  use  of  Philistos.  Then  there  is  the  article  '*  Philistus "  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Biography,  happily  by  Sir  Edward  Bunbury, 
and  a  clear  summary  by  Holm  (G.  S.  i.  308).  He  is  treated  of 
also  by  Brunet  de  Presle  (14)  and  C.  Mdller  (I.  xlv.).  I  do  not 
know  that  I  found  very  much  in  a  dissertation  '*  de  Philisto  Kerum 
Sicularum  Scriptore"  by  Wolfgang  Korber  (Breslau,  1874).  His 
geography  (pp.  19,  23)  at  least  is  odd;  letai  (see  p.  240  and 
Thuc.  vii.  2. 3)  is  near  Segesta;  Dask6n  is  '^  Sicilise  oppidum  vicinum 
sinui  Dasconi,''  and  Hykkara  is  "oppidulum  in  inferiore  parte 
insulae  prope  Erctam  montem  situm." 

The  native  historian  of  Syracuse,  a  maker  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  history,  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Thucydides ;  some  add 
that  he  was  his  imitator.  I  have  already  hinted  that  the  two  may 
well  have  met  on  Syracusan  soil.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
of  all  who,  after  Thucydides,  took  Sicilian  affairs  in  hand,  Philistos 
was  the  one  who  came  nearest  to  the  great  master.  Neither  of 
them  seems  always  to  have  pleased  the  purely  literary  critics. 
Dionysios  of  Halikamassos,  who,  to  be  sure,  also  tried  history 
himself,  found  a  good  deal  to  say  against  both.  According  to  this 
judge,  Thucydides  had  better  not  have  written  at  all ;  it  would 
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distinctly  from  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  Author  of  two 
considerable  histories,  he  knows  how  history  is  written.  He 
knows  by  experience  how,  in  a  large  work,  a  work  which  has 
gone  through  much  revision,  a  work  which  may  not  have  been 
written  in  the  exact  order  which  it  has  finally  to  take,  there  must 
be  many  changes  and  insertions,  how  there  may  well  be  a  few 
little  repetitions,  even  here  and  there  a  trifling  contradiction.  He 
knows  how  easy  it  is,  in  correcting  a  series  of  passages  by  some 
fresh  light,  to  leave  some  trace  somewhere  or  other  of  the  un- 
corrected state  of  things.  Having  gone  through  such  small  acci- 
dents himself,  he  knows  how  little  is  proved  by  them  in  an  ancient 
writer.  In  short,  men  like  Grote  and  Holm  are  gild-brothers  of 
the  craft  of  Thucydides,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  most  learned 
and  brilliant  dissertation  is  not. 

The  way  in  which  Thucydides  wrote  his  history,  as  far  at  least 
as  Sicily  is  concerned,  is  to  my  mind  clear  enough  in  a  general 
way.  According  to  Ifiiller-Strtlbing  (Forschungen,  p.  42),  up  to 
1846  everybody  believed  that  Thucydides  wrote  his  eight  books 
all  at  a  pull  after  the  year  404  (cf.  H.  Welzhofer,  Thukydides  und 
sein  Geschichtswerk,  Mtlnchen,  1878).  Yet  even  before  Grote 
came  to  help  us,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  a  fresh  start 
at  V.  25  and  another  at  vi.  i.  A  start  at  iv.  49  we  might  not 
be  clever  enough  to  see.  One  does  not  need  page  after  page  of 
dissertation  to  prove  that  Thucydides  first  wrote  a  history  of  what 
he  calls  the  first  war  {6  npSyros  irAefWff,  v.  24.  2)  down  to  the  Peace 
of  Nikias  and  the  fifty  years'  alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
in  the  year  421.  This  part  ends  with  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  • 
of  the  fifth  book.  At  some  later  time,  when  he  saw  that  those 
formal  acts  had  not  really  ended  the  war,  he  began  again  (at 
V.  2  7)  to  write  the  history  of  its  remaining  years.  I  should  sus- 
pect that  this  was  not  very  long  after  the  events  recorded  in  the 
rest  of  the  fifth  book.  The  Melian  controversy  reads  as  if  it  were 
put  in  on  purpose  to  point  silently  the  moral  of  the  events  which 
are  next  recorded;  the  rest  might  well  be  written  before  the 
Sicilian  war.  Thucydides  designed  (v.  26.  i)  to  carry  his  story 
down  to  the  taking  of  Athens  in  404 ;  he  therefore  outlived  that 
year ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  he  may  not  have  begun  to  write 
long  before  it.  He  seemingly  did  not  carry  his  actual  narrative 
lower  down  than  the  year  411;  but,  at  some  time  after  the  events 
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of  404,  he  joined  the  two  parts  together  in  a  rather  inartificial  way* 
This  was  done  in  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  chapters  of 
the  fifth  book,  which  form  a  preface  to  the  second  part.  He  must 
also,  at  some  time  after  413,  haye  revised  the  first  part,  and  brought 
in  several  passages  referring  to  events  recorded  in  later  books. 
The  temptation  to  do  something  like  this,  in  revising  at  a  later 
stage  of  one's  experience  what  one  has  written  in  earlier  times,  is 
sometimes  irresistible. 

These  insertions  specially  concern  ns,  because  two  of  tkem 
directly  refer  to  the  Athenian  war  in  Sicily.  One  comes  in  Thucy- 
dides'  review  of  the  administration  of  Perikl^,  ii.  65.  12,  13, 
where  he  sits  in  judgement  on  the  Sicilian  expedition  (6  if^tiKkimt 
irXovff).  The  other  is  in  iv.  81.  2,  where  he  says  that  the  good 
impression  caused  by  the  conduct  of  Brasidas  made  the  subject 
allies  of  Athens  more  ready  to  join  the  Lacedsemonians  after  the 
Athenian  overthrow  in  Sicily  {ts  t6»  xP^^  vartpoy  fxtrh  rh  fV  2ticf- 
Xias  TrdXr/xoir).  And  there  is  an  earlier  reference  to  Sicily  which  is 
not  so  palpably  an  insertion,  but  which  easily  may  be  one.  This  is 
in  i.  17.  I,  18.  i»  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  tyrannies  in  Greece. 
None  of  the  tyrants  in  Old  Greece,  he  says,  founded  any  great 
dominion ;  he  adds  ol  yhp  €»  SnecXig  cirl  ttXciotov  €xi>prja'ap  dvirofieax* 
Directly  after,  he  tells  of  Lacedaemonian  action  against  the  tyrants : 
ol  irXctaTYM  Koi  rcXci/rdtoi,  irX^y  r&v  iv  SiKcXt^,  %mh  AaKf^kufioputw 
KaT€\vBrf<raif,  Each  man  must  judge  by  his  own  tact  whether  these 
words  do  or  do  not  sound  as  if  they  were  put  in  after  Thucydides 
had  come  to  think  and  know  more  about  Sicily.  Indeed  we  must 
not  forget  that  Thucydides  lived  to  see  or  hear  of  the  rise  of 
Dionysios,  which  would  bring  Sicilian  tyrants  still  more  strongly 
before  his  mind. 

As  for  the  two  more  palpable  insertions,  it  is  worth  notice  that 
no  reference  of  this  kind  is  made  when  Thucydides  is  recording 
Sicilian  afiairs  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books.  When  he 
first  wrote  that  part  of  his  narrative,  he  did  not  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  Sicily  should  become  the  chief  seat  of  the  warfare 
of  all  Greece.  When  it  had  taken  that  character,  and  when  his 
own  knowledge  of  Sicily  had  become  so  much  fuller,  he  worked 
in  these  general  references  to  later  events.  But  he  did  not  feel 
called  on  to  moralize  in  the  same  sort  over  the  comparatively 
small  incidents  of  Sicilian  warfare  in  the  earlier  books.  Only 
I  hold  (see  pp.  54-57  and  Appendix  VI)  that  it  was  at  this  stage 
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that  he  worked  in  the  speech  of  Hermokrat^  at  Oela.  And  it 
is  open  to  any  one  who  feels  more  certain  than  I  can  profess  to 
be  as  to  Thucydides'  obligations  to  Antiochos  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  455- 
457)  to  suppose  that  he  worked  in  frcm  him  such  a  passage  as 
that  which  describes  the  Lipari  islands  (iii.  88,  see  vol.  i.  p.  88). 
To  me  this  does  not  read  like  an  insertion.  The  whole  of  these 
notices  of  Sicily  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  are  more  like  the 
writing  of  one  who  had  as  yet  no  special  knowledge  of  Sicily,  but 
who  was  beginning  to  feci  a  curious  interest  in  the  land,  and  noted 
anything  that  he  heard.  These  passages  have  their  parallel  in 
other  parts  of  his  work,  such  as  the  curious  notice  of  another  set 
of  islands  in  ii.  102. 

I  thus  make  two  parts  of  the  History  of  Thucydides.  A  work 
designed  to  be  a  whole  had  a  large  continuation  added  to  it,  because 
the  author  saw  that  the  chain  of  events  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  narrate  was  not  really  ended.  But  this  second  part  further  con- 
tains something  which  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  separate  work,  but 
which  really  has  in  some  points  more  of  the  character  of  a  separate 
work  than  either  the  first  or  the  second  pait.  This  is  the  paii 
which  concerns  us  most  of  all,  the  two  books  which  are  given  to 
the  great  Athenian  invasion  of  Sicily.  In  these  books  his  refer- 
ences to  matters  not  concerning  Sicily,  even  when  they  refer  to 
warfare  in  Old  Greece,  have  the  air  of  episodes,  just  as  in  the 
earlier  books  liis  notices  of  Sicilian  affairs  have  the  air  of  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  war  in  Old  Greece.  Still  I  cannot  hold  that 
the  account  of  the  Sicilian  war  {6  2ik€\uAs  irAc/ior  o^r,  vii.  85.  4) 
formed  a  separate  work  in  the  sense  that  Thucydides  ever  put  it 
forth  as  a  separate  history  of  the  Sicilian  War,  apart  from  what 
came  before  and  after  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  written  before 
the  narrative  of  Peloponnesian  events  in  the  fifth  book  (Cwiklidski, 
Hermes,  xii.  80).  I  should  conceive  that  Thucydides  started  again 
at  V.  27,  not  knowing  that  the  Sicilian  war  was  in  the  future,  and 
that  he  had  to  change  his  plan  by  reason  of  its  coming.  But  least 
of  all  can  I  believe  (see  above,  p.  592)  that  Thucydides  wrote  the 
earlier  notices  of  Sicilian  matters  and  the  dercription  of  Sicily  in 
the  sixth  book  as  parts  of  one  continuous  work  written  after  the 
Sicilian  war.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  earlier  notices 
belong  to  a  time  when  Sicily  was  of  comparatively  little  moment 
and  when  Thucydides'  knowledge  of  it  was  comparatively  small. 
When  he  was  called  on  again  to  speak  of  Sicilian  matters  in  the 
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sixth  book,  they  had  pat  on  an  importance  which  had  not  belonged 
to  them  at  the  earlier  stage,  and  his  own  knowledge  of  them  had 
grown  in  proportion.  Then  he  wrote  that  precious  sketch  of  early 
settlement  in  Sicily  of  which  I  made  so  much  use  in  my  first  volume 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  310,  564).  He  may  have  borrowed  it  from  Antiochos, 
though  it  is  really  hard  to  see  why  he  may  not  have  pat  it  together 
from  his  own  researches,  Antiochos  being  likely  enoagh  one  source 
among  others.  He  now  formally  introduces  us,  as  if  for  the  first 
time,  to  cities  of  which  he  had  only  casually  spoken  in  his  earlier 
books.  No  one  would  write  a  continuous  work  in  tliis  way;  but 
it  was  most  natural  in  one  who  was  writing  a  second  part  to  an 
earlier  work  and  who  had  not  yet  joined  the  two  together.  This 
treatment  is  peculiar  to  Sicily,  both  because  Sicily  was  less  known 
to  ordinary  Greek  writers  than  any  part  either  of  Old  Greece 
or  of  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  also  because  no  other  land  ever  became 
so  nearly  the  exclusive  scene  of  his  story  as  Sicily  did  during  the 
great  Athenian  invasion. 

For  our  Sicilian  purposes  then  we  may  say  that,  in  his  sixth 
and  seventh  books,  Thucydides  is  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case  to  become  a  direct  historian  of  Sicily.  The  books  which 
contain  his  Sicilian  history,  though  not  a  separate  work  in  the 
seme  that  some  have  thought,  form  a  distinct  section  with  a 
separate  introduction  and  a  separate  peroration  (vii  87).  But  from 
our  Sicilian  point  of  view  we  may  say  more.  To  us  the  sixth  and 
seventh  books  form  a  great  central  piece  with  a  prelude  and  an 
appendix.  To  us  the  first  five  books  are  preliminary.  They  show 
us  the  comparatively  trifling  dealings  of  Athens  with  Sikeliots  in 
Sicily.  In  the  central  piece  Sicily  becomes  the  mid  point  of  every- 
thing, the  fighting- ground  of  all  Hellas.  In  the  appendix,  that  is, 
in  the  eighth  book,  there  is  nothing  about  Sicily,  but  a  good  deal 
about  the  deeds  of  Sikeliots  elsewhere. 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  for  our  purposes  the  most  important 
of  all,  Thucydides  writes  with  the  fullest  understanding  of  our 
island  and  all  that  is  in  it.  To  my  mind  the  signs  that  he  had 
gone  over  every  inch  of  the  ground  of  the  Syracusan  siege  are 
beyond  all  gainsaying.  But  they  cannot  be  fully  taken  in  except 
by  those  who  have  themselves  gone  over  the  ground  in  the  same 
sort.  The  oftener  I  read  his  text,  the  oftener  I  step  out  the 
ground,  the  more  thoroughly  do  I  feel  that  the  two  fit  into  one 
another  in  the  minutest  detail.     As  Thucydides  himself  tells  us 
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(v.  26),  his  banishment  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
men  and  many  lands,  of  conversing  with  the  enemies  of  Athens 
as  well  as  with  her  allies.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  in  the  course 
of  such  inquiries,  he  should  have  left  Sicily  out.  I  confess  that 
the  thought  has  sometimes  come  into  my  mind  whether  the 
banished  Athenian  may  not  actually  have  been  within  the  walb 
of  beleaguered  Syracuse.  So  it  came  into  the  mind  of  Thirlwall 
(iii.  338,  cf.  Arnold  on  Thuc.  v.  26)  and  Qrote  (vii.  iii)  that  he 
jmay  have  been  present  at  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia.  Yet  one 
is  loth  to  fancy  Thucydides,  even  in  banishment,  taking,  like 
Alkibiad^s,  a  part  against  his  own  people.  And  after  all,  his 
account  is  the  account  of  an  Athenian,  as  we  feel  more  keenly 
when  we  compare  his  narrative  with  the  fragments  and  echoes 
of  his  Syracusan  contemporary.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  believe 
that  he  went  over  the  ground,  and  heard  the  story  from  the  actors, 
while  the  memoiy  of  everything  was  fresh  on  the  spot.  Hermokrat^s 
he  can  hardly  have  seen  on  Sicilian  ground,  unless  he  either  was 
present  during  the  siege  or  came  immediately  after  it.  That  would 
be  in  time  to  see  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  in  the  quarries. 
And,  if  his  visit  was  made  at  that  particular  moment,  we  may 
better  underatand  why  he  dwells  so  emphatically  on  that  part 
of  the  story,  and  leaves  out  the  later  stages  of  their  treatment 
which  are  clear  enough  in  the  Syracusan  version  (see  p.  409  and 
Appendix  XXIV).  But  he  may  well  have  met  Hermokratis  on 
the  coast  of  Asia.  And  on  Syracusan  ground  it  is  surely  not  a 
forbidden  flight  of  imagination  to  conceive  him  going  over  the 
ground  and  hearing  the  tale  from  Philistos  and  the  young  Diony- 
sios.  We  may  be  certain  that  he  began  to  write  the  Sicilian  part 
before  the  destruction  of  Himera  in  the  year  409  ;  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  said  (vi.  62.  2)  *I/M/>ay,  ifmp  ftdtnj  h  tovt^  rf  H*p^^  1^^ 
SuccXuv  'EXXa^  irAir  ttrrl.  And  we  may  suspect  that  he  had  not 
finished  in  406 ;  it  looks  very  much  (see  p.  369)  as  if  he  perhaps 
saw  with  his  own  eyes,  or  at  any  rate  heard  of,  the  flight  of  the 
people  of  Akragas  and  of  Gela.  It  is  however  possible  that  the 
reference  may  have  been  worked  in  in  some  later  revision. 

We  have  other  Fragen  in  store  for  us.  The  EnUitehwngsfrage 
is  among  the  more  reasonable  of  the  class.  To  discuss  the  order  in 
which  Thucydides  wrote  his  history  is  a  perfectly  rational  business ; 
it  simply  gets  a  little  overwhelmbg  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
those  who  set  about  it.     But  when  it  comes  to  mere  cavillings 
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against  the  trustwortbiness  of  our  guide,  it  is  enough  to  turn  once 
more  to  our  Pindar ; 

ao<l>dt  6  iroXAd  d9^  ipv^'   fUL06vTH  8)  K&0poi 
wayyXwfffftif  M6paMts  ^,  dttpatrra  yapitrov 
Aids  9pds  6p»i^  $tiw. 

The  appendix  of  Thucydidea,  as  we  have  called  it  from  our 
Sicilian  point  of  view,  breaks  oflf  suddenly.  Had  he  carried  on 
his  work  to  the  point  which  he  designed,  the  surrender  of  Athens 
to  Lysandros,  the  later  years  of  it  could  hardly  have  concerned 
us  in  Sicily.  He  might  possibly  have  been  led  on  by  some  casual 
occasion  to  glance  at  the  events  which  were  going  on  there ;  but, 
if  so,  it  could  only  have  been  by  way  of  the  merest  episode.  Un- 
luckily he  breaks  ofif  at  a  point  when,  without  leaving  his  main 
subject,  he  might  still  have  had  something  to  tell  us  about  Her- 
mokrat^  and  D6rieus  and  the  Sikeliot  share  in  the  Spartan 
recovery  of  Fylos.  As  it  is,  the  tale  of  Sikeliot  action  in  Asia, 
begun  in  the  eighth  book  of  Thucydides,  goes  on  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Greek  History  of  his  countryman  Xb3?oph6n.  The 
Athenian  partisan  of  Sparta  is  our  guide  for  so  short  a  time  that 
there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  change  which  is  implied  when 
we  pass  from  one  guidance  to  the  other.  But  we  may  notice  that 
it  is  only  when  the  contemporary  historian  is  eked  out  frt)m  the 
later  antiquary,  when  Pausanias  comes  to  the  help  of  Xenoph6n| 
that  we  are  able  to  draw  the  contrast  between  the  treatment 
which  Doneus  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Athenian  and  of  Spartan 
enemies  (see  p.  435).  There  are  also  in  the  first  book,  as  in  other 
books,  of  Xenophou  some  casual  references  to  Sicilian  afifairs,  which 
later  editors  have  bracketted  as  the  work  of  an  interpolator.  If 
so,  he  was  surely  a  Sicilian  interpolator.  As  yet  they  are  simple 
notes  of  time,  and  are  as  i&uch  of  some  value  (see  pp.  432,  436). 
Of  the  later  ones  we  may  have  to  speak  elsewhere. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  point  at  which  we  have  at  once 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  perfect  work  of  the  Syracusan  Philis- 
TOS,  and  to  rejoice  that  we  can  find  so  much  of  him  as  we  can 
find  embedded  in  the  narratives  of  later  writers.  And  here,  how- 
ever disagreeable  it  is  to  have  to  speak  in  direct  opposition  to 
a  brother  Begins  Professor  in  the  same  University,  love  of  truth 
requires  me  to  make  a  protest.   In  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Jowett's 
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TrajislatioQ  of  Thucjdides  (i.  xvii),  I  find  words  which  to  a  his- 
torian of  Sicily  are  truly  astonishing  ; 

"When,  as  in  modem  histories  of  ancient  Greece,  the  good 
cloth  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  or  Xenophon  is  patched  with 
the  transparent  gauze  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  the  whole  gar- 
ment hecomes  unequal  and  ragged.  There  is  a  special  impro- 
priety in  comhiuing  thejictions  of  later  turiUra  with  the  narrative 
of  Thucydides,  who  stands  absolutely  alone  among  the  historians, 
not  only  of  Hellas,  but  of  the  world,  in  his  impartiality  and  love  of 
truth. 

This  praise  is  high,  but  not  too  high.  Thucydides  indeed 
stands  so  high  that  he  needs  not  the  sacrifice  of  his  lowlier  fellows 
on  his  altar.  Mr.  Jowett's  metaphors  I  need  not  examine.  But 
it  is  truly  wonderful  how  a  Professor  of  Oreek,  who  must  be 
fiuniliar  with  every  word  of  so  important  a  part  of  Oreek  liter- 
ature as  the  writings  of  Diod6ros  and  Plutarch,  can  have  mistaken 
their  useful  compilations  for  '*  the  fictions  of  later  writers."  Mr. 
Jowett  surely  does  not  suppose  that  Diodoros  and  Plutarch  de- 
liberately invented  everything  which  they  record  but  which  is 
not  recorded  by  Thucydides.  Plutarch,  though  sometimes  care- 
less, is  perfectly  honest  and  is  often  critical ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing grotesque  in  the  notion  of  good,  stupid,  plodding,  Dioddros 
inventing  anytliing.  A  compiler  is  certainly  a  very  inferior  being 
to  such  an  original  historian  as  Thucydides,  but  he  is  not  therefcnre 
necessarily  a  retailer  of  fiction.  Plutarch  and  Dioddros  used  such 
materials  as  they  had,  Thucydides  himself  among  them.  **  Fiction  " 
b  a  hard  word  even  for  Timaios ;  it  is  utterly  out  of  place  as 
applied  to  the  part  of  the  history  of  Philistos  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned.  From  his  narrative,  the  narrative  of  a  con- 
temporary and  actor,  Dioddros  and  Plutarch  have  preserved  to  us 
endless  little  local  and  personal  detaib  which  it  was  natural  that 
a  Syracusan  eye-witness  should  record,  but  which  had  little  in- 
terest for  an  Athenian  visitor  even  a  few  months  later.  Precious 
scraps  like  these,  fresh  from  the  scene  and  the  actor,  have  much 
less  of  the  character  of  '*  transparent  gauze "  than  the  grossly 
partisan  wiitings  of  Xenoph6n,  whom  Mr.  Jowett  counts  among 
the  vendors  of  "good  doth."  It  would  be  the  most  curious 
question  of  all  to  see  what  kind  of  history  of  Pelopidas  and 
£pamein6ndas  could  be  woven  out  of  that  cloth  only.  The  writers 
of  ''modem  histories  of  ancient  Oreece'' — Thirl  wall  and  Grote 
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for  instance — have  simply  done  their  duty  to  truth  by  "  patch- 
ing together/'  in  Mr.  Jowett's  scornful  phrase,  every  means  of 
knowledge  which  they  found  open  to  them.  In  attempting  to 
carry  out  the  same  process  somewhat  further  than  they  did,  I 
feel  sure  that  I  should  have  had  their  good  word.  In  short,  if 
Mr.  Jowett's  rule  were  to  be  accepted,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  historical  criticism.  There  would  be  an  end  to  all  writing 
of  history,  almost  to  all  reading  of  it.  We  are  solemnly  called  on 
to  shut  our  ears  to  a  large  part  of  our  evidence.  Because  one 
writer  undoubtedly  stands  high  above  all  others,  we  are  bidden 
to  pass  by  the  statements,  fragmentary  indeed  but  still  the  state- 
ments, of  another  writer,  doubtless  his  inferior  in  many  points, 
but  whose  means  of  knowledge  were,  from  one  side  of  the  story, 
even  greater  than  his  own. 

Philistos  has  found  better  appreciation  in  other  quarters.  As 
long  ago  as  1818  his  fragments  were  collected  by  GoUer,  who 
added  a  good  account  of  his  life  and  writings  (De  Situ  et  Origine 
SyracuEarum,  pp.  103  et  seqq.).  And  one  may  remark  in  passing 
that  Goller  (see  p.  104)  bad  not  the  least  doubt  that  Diod6ros 
made  use  of  Philistos.  Then  there  is  the  article  "  Philistus "  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Biography,  happily  by  Sir  Edward  Bunbury, 
and  a  clear  summary  by  Holm  (O.  S.  i.  308).  He  is  treated  of 
ako  by  Brunet  de  Presle  (14)  and  C.  Miiller  (I.  xlv.).  I  do  not 
know  that  I  found  very  much  in  a  dissertation  "  de  Philisto  Berum 
Sicularum  Scriptore"  by  Wolfgang  Korber  (Bredau,  1874).  His 
geography  (pp.  19,  23)  at  least  is  odd;  letai  (see  p.  240  and 
Thuc.  vii.  2.  3)  is  near  Segesta;  Daskon  is  ''Sicilise  oppidum  vicinum 
sinui  Dasconi,"  and  Hykkara  is  ^'oppidulum  in  inferiore  parte 
insulse  prope  Erctam  montem  situm." 

The  native  historian  of  Syracuse,  a  maker  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  history,  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Thucydides ;  some  add 
that  he  was  his  imitator.  I  have  already  hinted  that  the  two  may 
well  have  met  on  Syracusan  soil.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
of  all  who,  after  Thucydides,  took  Sicilian  affairs  in  hand,  Philistos 
was  the  one  who  came  nearest  to  the  great  master.  Neither  of 
them  seems  always  to  have  pleased  the  purely  literary  critics. 
Dionysios  of  Halikamassos,  who,  to  be  sure,  also  tried  history 
himself,  found  a  good  deal  to  say  against  both.  Accordiug  to  this 
judge,  Thucydides  had  better  not  have  written  at  all ;  it  would 
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have  been  well  if  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  been  forgotten 
altogether.  (Ad  Cn.  Pompeium,  3 ;  6  dc  OovKvbidris  vSKtyiov  tpa 
ypd<fi(i^  Koi  TovTOV  o^rc  KaK6p  ovd*  (VTV)fif  ts  fioKiara  yAv  o^ccXc  /x^ 
y€V€a6aiy  §1  dc  /i^,  <ru»r§  koI  Xf/Bjj  iro/Dodo^cU,  vir6  r&¥  iniytYPOfjJvwp 
ffypmj<r$ai.)  So  we  are  not  Burprised  a  little  way  on  (c.  5)  to  find 
Philistos  too  called  up  for  a  scolding,  for  which  however  we  may 
thank  the  critic,  as  it  has  preserved  to  us  a  most  valuable  frag- 
ment. (See  vol.  ii.  p.  36.)  All  that  Dionysios  has  to  tell  us 
about  Thucydides  is  very  curious  indeed,  so  much  so  that  we  could 
wish  he  had  given  a  little  more  space  to  Philistos. 

The  personal  history  of  Philistos  is  very  well  ascertained.  He 
wus  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  secondary  actors  in  the 
Sicilian  affairs  of  the  last  years  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  the  first  half  of  the  fourth.  The  confusions  of  Souidas,  who 
mixed  him  up  with  a  certain  Philiskos  of  Naukratis  in  Egypt, 
were  unravelled  by  QoUer.  Philistos  was  no  pupil  of  Eu^nos 
or  of  Isokrat^s,  and  he  wrote  on  no  subject  but  Sicilian  history. 
A  Syracusan,  son  of  Arch6nid^  (Souidas)  or  Archomenid^s  (Pau- 
sanias,  v.  23.  6),  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  Athenian  siege  (Plut. 
Nik.  19,  dvrjp  2vpaKovaios  Koi  tS>»  npayfiarmv  Spares  yfwifuvos).  He 
was  a  rich  man  and  prominent  in  the  Syracusan  assembly  in  406 
(Died.  xiii.  91),  where  we  have  seen  him  (see  p.  542)  as  the  first 
recorded  supporter  of  Dionysios.  He  is  therefore  naturally  spoken 
of  as  an  old  man  (^  ytprnv,  Plut.  Dion,  35)  when  he  was  killed 
in  battle  fifty  years  later.  His  life  may  thus  have  covered  the 
years  from  436  to  356.  Indeed  one  story  tempts  us  to  make  him 
older  still.  There  is  a  strange  tale  in  Plutarch's  Life^Di6n 
about  an  intrigue  between  Philistos  and  the  mother  of  the  elder 
Dionysios,  seemingly  after  her  son  had  risen  to  the  tyranny  (Dion, 
II,  ^v  di  "kdyos  »s  Koi  rj  lujrpi  nkffiridioi  rov  npttrfivrfpov  Aiovwriovy 
Tov  rvpcanwv  lifj  wavranFafrtp  dyvoovrros).  So  the  tradition  had  reached 
Tzetz^s,  Chil.  x.  829 ; 

One  could  have  more  readily  believed  a  version  which  placed  the 
scandal  earlier;  only  then  the  story  could  hardly  fail  to  make 
Philistos  the  true  &ther  of  Dionysios,  In  such  a  case  too  we 
could  hardly  place  the  birth  of  Philistos  after  the  year  450, 
which  would  make  him  fighting  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  In 
any  case,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  was  for  a  while  the  &vourit6 
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and  minister  of  Dionysios.  He  was  banished  by  bim  about  386, 
and  wrote  at  least  the  second  part  of  bis  History  while  in  exile 
(Plut.  Dion,  1 1 ;  top  ^tkurrov  «$r/Kaa€  2iK€\[a9  ^uycWa  wapii  ^vovs  riphg 
(h  r6v  *AdpiaPj  orrov  kcu  do#C€t  r&  irXetora  awOtlvai  rrjs  loro/War  <rxo\d(o»p). 
Nor  was  be  allowed  to  come  back  till  the  reign  of  the  second 
Dionysios  (Plut.  u.  s.),  in  whose  service  he  died. 

These  events  in  the  life  of  Philistos  had  a  great  effect  on  his 
historical  writings.  He  first  wrote  a  general  Sicilian  history  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  Punic  capture  of  Akragas  in  406.  He 
thus  took  in,  as  Diod6ros  says  (xiii.  103),  the  legends  and  history 
of  eight  hundred  years  in  seven  books  (njv  vpwifp  av¥Ta(tv  tS>v 
2iK€\iK&p  tig  TovTOP  t6p  iptovrhp  KaT^aTp€<l)€P,  tis  rffp  *AKpayapros  SKvcip, 
tp  /Si/SXtocr  hrra  dteX^y  'xp6pop  ir&y  frktop  t&p  oKTOKocitop).  In  the 
first  book  he  spoke  of  mjrtbical  and  pree-historic  times,  starting, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  story  of  Daidalos  and  K6kalos  (Theon, 
Progymn.  ii.  4 ;  see  vol.  L  pp.  474-476).  In  his  second  book, 
as  we  know  from  his  critic  Dionysios,  he  dealt  with  the  events 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  among  them  of  the  war  between 
Syracuse  and  Eamarina  in  the  year  552.  In  the  third  book 
(Schol.  Pind.  01.  v.  19)  he  recorded  the  acts  of  Qe16n.  The  sub- 
jects of  some  of  the  other  books  may  be  seen  from  the  references 
made  to  him  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium  and  others  for  the  names 
of  towns.  (Of  the  most  important  of  these,  that  about  Hybla, 
I  have  had  to  speak  at  some  length  in  the  first  volume,  p.  515)* 
In  his  fifth  book  he  recorded  the  Syracusan  expedition  to  Aithalia 
or  Elba  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  337).  When  Stephen  refers  to  the  sixth  book 
of  Philistos  for  the  names  AaaKvp  and  'lerai,  it  is  plain  that  in  that 
book  he  treated  of  the  Athenian  siege,  and  therein  of  the  march 
of  Gylippos  (cf.  Thuc.  vii.  2.  2  and  Diod.  xiii.  13).  So  when  The6n 
(xi.  4)  quotes  the  word  pvicro/uixla  as  used  both  by  Thucydides 
(vii.  44)  and  by  Philistos,  we  can  see  on  what  occasion  Philistos 
used  it.  Stephen's  one  reference  (Tapxia)  to  the  seventh  book  does 
not  help  us  ;  but  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  in  that  book 
Philistos  recorded  the  events  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion  down 
to  the  taking  of  Akragas.  From  all  this  it  is  plain  that  Philistos 
told  the  history  of  Sicily  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  at  con- 
siderable length.  His  seven  books  indeed  took  in  eighteen  more 
years  than  the  nine  books  of  Antiochos ;  but  we  may  suspect  that 
he  cut  the  pro-historic  time  shorter.  How  far  he  may  have 
followed  Antiochos  in  the  times  which  they  had  in  common  we 
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have  no  means  of  judging.  It  would  be  hard  to  trace  the  remoter 
QtteUen  for  the  name  of  a  town  standing  all  alone  by  itself  in 
an  entry  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium.  Bat  we  may  safely  set  aside, 
as  the  mere  talk  of  a  rhetorical  critic,  the  notion  that  Philistos 
copied  from  Thucydides  the  whole  account  of  the  Athenian  siege 
which  he  had  himself  seen  and  in  which  he  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  been  an  actor  (The6n,  Progymn.  i.  i8,  icol  ftcvroi  yc  6  ^tXurrog 
rhv  ^ArriK^p  okop  nSktfiov  cV  toIs  SucfXucoif  €k  t&v  QovKvbldov  furtrfipoxf- 
This  is  accepted  as  undoubted  by  Wilamowitz,  Hermes  xii  328). 
For  the  years  towards  the  end  of  his  work,  when  he  thus  wrote 
from  personal  knowledge,  Plutarch,  a  far  better  judge  of  such 
matters  than  Thedn  (Nik.  i),  brackets  him  with  Thucydides,  as 
one  of  hb  two  chief  guides,  without  a  hint  of  his  being  a  copyist. 
He  refers  to  him  again  (19)  as  a  distinct  authority  from  Thucy- 
dides (<f>rf<rhf  ov  QcvKvdilhff  fi6po»y  aKkik  mil  ^ikurrogy  icr.X.),  and  in 
another  place  (28)  he  notices  the  agreement  of  Philistos  with 
Thucydides.  See  also  the  reference  in  Pausanias,  i.  29. 12.  (See 
below,  Note  XXII.)  Dionysios  of  Halikamassos,  in  a  passage  (De 
Yett.  Scriptt.  Com.  iii.  2),  calls  him  fu^iTv^  OovkM^ov  (like  Cicero, 
De  Orat.  iii.  1 3),  but  that  is  another  thing  from  copying  the  whole 
Athenian  war  from  him. 

It  is  only  this  first  work  of  Philistos,  that  which  went  down 
to  the  taking  of  Akragas,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Of 
his  six  later  books,  devoted  to  the  acts  of  the  elder  and  younger 
Dionysios,  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  another  volume.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  earlier  work  ended  with  the  last  event  which 
could  be  recorded  without  bringing  in  either  the  name  of  Diony- 
sios or  his  own.  The  return  of  Hermokrat^  could  be  told  without 
mentioning  Dionysios;  the  events  that  followed  the  taking  of 
Akragas  could  not.  This  distinction  most  likely  marked  a  wide 
difference  in  object  and  character  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
history.  But  we  should  be  glad  indeed  even  of  the  Dionysian 
part,  and  the  loss  of  the  part  with  which  we  are  now  concerned 
is  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature.  The 
History  of  Philistos  was  the  work  of  a  man  thoroughly  well 
informed,  thoroughly  able  to  make  use  of  what  he  knew,  and  who, 
up  to  this  stage,  was  under  no  temptation  to  colour  his  narrative 
in  the  way  which  he  is  charged  with  doing  in  his  later  books. 
The  book  which  dealt  with  the  Athenian  war  would  have  given 
us  exactly  what  we  want,  namely,  the  means  of  balancing  Thucy- 
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dides  with  a  Sjracusan  writer  of  merit  only  inferior  to  his  own. 
It  is  some  comfort  that  we  are  so  often  able  to  listen  to  him 
through  tlie  voices  of  later  compilers,  and  that  what  we  learn  in 
this  way  always  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  there  was  hardly  any 
material  contradiction  between  the  Syracusan  and  the  Athenian 
narrative. 

Of  Philistoe'  way  of  treating  his  subject  his  critic  The6n  (iv.  12) 
has  preserved  the  fact  that  he  stuck  close  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  made  no  digi-essions  (irap€Kfid<r€ts),  In  this  he  is  contrasted 
with  Theopompos ;  he  might  also  have  been  contrasted  with  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides.  He  did  not  approve  himself  to  the  taste 
of  Timaioe,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  (Nik.  i),  who  here  too 
brackets  him  with  Thucydides,  just  as  he  does  on  other  grounds 
a  little  way  on  (Tlfuuos  ,  ,  ,  tg  iktrurag  roy  fuy  BovKvdidriP  vw€p^dktU 
aSai  d€tif6njTi,  rbv  dc  ^iXicrrov  dnodfi^ttv  nam-diraat  ^f^opriKhv  xoi  l^uarrip), 
Plutarch,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  had  his  own  hard  words  for 
Philistos;  but  that  was  on  different  and  more  serious  grounds, 
and  the  censure  was  clearly  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  earlier  books. 
And  long  after,  Timaios  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  Tzetzte  (Chil.  x.  835) 
to  have  found  fault  with  Philistos  simply  out  of  envy ; 

.  .  .  <f>$6yov  ^tydv  IvrpiipuVy 

Philistos  fared  better  at  the  hands  of  those  who  made  history 
than  at  the  hands  of  those  who  simply  criticized  it  and  some- 
times wished  it  to  be  f<»rgotten.  But  it  is  perhaps  unlucky  that  it 
was  often  the  part  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned  which 
was  picked  out  for  special  admiration.  Among  the  books  which 
the  Macedonian  Alexander  chose  to  have  sent  up  after  him  into 
the  further  parts  of  Asia  (Piut.  Alex.  8),  the  only  historian  was 
Philistos,  except  so  far  as  Homer  is  entitled  to  the  name.  The 
reason  of  tbe  choice  is  plain  enough.  Nowhere  could  Alexander 
find  reading  more  to  his  taste  than  in  the  history  of  Dionysios, 
the  first  man  who  carried  on  war  on  a  scale  and  after  a  fashion 
at  all  approaching  to  his  own.  It  was  the  Dionysian  books  also 
which  specially  pleased  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  13).  His  brother 
Quintus  was,  like  Alexander,  reading  Philistos  on  his  campaign. 
But  be  had  not  told  Marcus  which  of  the  two  parts  of  his  History 
he  was  engaged  with.  '*  Siculus  ille/'  says  the  elder  brother, 
''capitalis,  creber,  acutus,  brevis,  pene  pusillus  Thucydides;  sed 
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ntros  ejus  habueris  libros  (duo  enim  sunt  corpora)  an  ntrosqae 
nescio.  Me  magis  de  Dionysio  delectat,  ipse  enim  est  veterator 
magnus  et  perfeimiliaris  Philisto."  Cicero  refers  to  Philistos 
in  several  other  places,  and  more  than  once  in  company  with 
Thucydides.  After  his  mention  of  Thucydides  (De  Orat.  ii.  13, 
cf.  23)  he  adds;  "Hunc  consecutus  est  Syracusanus  Philistns, 
qui  quum  Dionysii  tyranni  familiarissimus  esset,  otium  suum  con- 
Bumpsit  in  historia  scribenda,  maximeque  Thucydidem  est,  at 
mihi  videtur,  imitatus."  (Cf.  the  extract  from  Dionysios,  above, 
p.  602.)  In  tlie  Orator  (17)  he  makes  Brutus  complain  that  neither 
the  elder  Cato  nor  Philistos  nor  Thucydides  himself  was  thought 
of  as  he  ought  to  be  ("amatores  huic  desuut,  sicut  multis  jam 
ante  seculis  et  Philisto  Syracusano  et  ipsi  Thucydidi").  The 
three  are  again  brought  together  by  Atticus  (c.  85);  "quum 
Catonem  cum  Philisto  et  Thucydide  comparares/'  In  two  other 
places  (De  Div.  i.  20,  33)  Cicero  refers  to  him  for  stories  to  which 
we  may  come  again,  but  the  first  time  not  without  epithets  of 
honour,  as  "  doctus  homo  et  diligens."  The  judgements  of  Alex* 
ander  and  Cicero,  to  say  nothing  of  Plutarch,  may  perhaps  out- 
weigh those  of  Timaios  and  Dionysios  of  Halikarnassos. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  three  contemporary  writers,  Thucy- 
dides, Xenophdn,  and  Philistos.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  elder  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  Antiochos  of  Syracuse, 
ought  to  be  one  of  our  authorities  for  the  early  part  of  our  story, 
as  far  as  the  Peace  of  Grela  (see  vol.  i.  p.  456).  But  unluckily, 
of  the  few  fragments  of  his  writings  that  are  preserved,  none  come 
from  that  part  of  his  work.  And  it  is  curious  to  remember  that 
Herodotus,  and  even  Hellanikos,  might  have  been  among  our  con- 
temporary authorities,  if  they  had  chosen.  We  have  also  got  a 
scrap  or  two  (see  pp.  414,  454)  from  a  contemporary  writer  who 
was  not  an  historian,  namely  the  orator  Lysias,  whose  sojourn 
at  Thourioi  may  have  given  him  some  knowledge  of  Sicilian 
affairs.  No  great  space  need  be  given  to  the  only  remaining 
candidate  for  the  rank  of  a  contemporary  authority.  Diod6ros 
(xiii.  83)  quotes  a  certain  Polyeleitos  as  an  eyewitness  for 
the  prosperity  of  Akragas  before  the  Carthaginian  siege  (cr  raw 
Urropiais  i^ffyilrat).  There  is  a  question  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
the  same  as  a  certain  Polykbitos,  who  is  quoted  by  Diogenes 
Laertios  (ii.  7.  6)  as  having  written  a  history  of  Dionysios  (cV  rf 
wp^Tf  T&w  irtpi  Atovwrtop),  and  who  is  twice  referred  to  by  the 
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marvel-mongers  (Pseud.  Arist.  112,  Antig.  Caryst.  135)  for  phy» 
sical  wonders  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere  (cf.  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxi.  14, 
where  Brunet  de  Presle  (24)  reads  **  Folyclitus  ").  Diogen^  calls 
him  Mcvdojoff,  from  Mendd  in  Thrace,  one  would  think.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  we  cannot,  with  Brunet  de  Presle  (24),  read  Mrvdmof 
for  Mfraiof  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium.  McVm,  ncXu  SucfXiar  cyyv^ 
UakiMv,  needs  no  doubtful  disputations.  If  we  believe  the  false 
Aristotle,  Polykritos  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily  in  verse  {6  ra  SoccXtcA 
ytypaifiwt  cV  Zirttrip).  Can  this  be  the  work  of  Polykleitos  which 
Diod6ros  quotes  1 

Of  the  writers  of  whom  we  have  now  been  speaking,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Thucydides  wrote  in  his  native  Attic.  It  is  not 
quite  BO  clear  whether  Antiochos  and  Philistos  asserted  their  right, 
as  Corinthians,  kinsfolk  of  Bellerophontds,  to  write  the  Doric  of 
PeloponnfisoB  (see  vol.  i  p.  334).  In  their  day,  in  the  day  of 
Antiochos  still  less  than  in  the  day  of  Philistos,  the  Attic  form 
of  Greek,  or  something  professing  to  continue  it,  had  not  yet  won 
that  literary  supremacy  which  it  possessed  a  generation  or  two  later. 
We  have  no  fragment  either  of  Antiochos  or  Philistos  long  enough 
to  give  us  any  real  notion  of  the  style  or  dialect  of  either.  In 
most  of  the  references  to  Philistos  the  writer  who  makes  the  quo- 
tation is  not  copying  his  exact  words,  but  simply  referring  to  him 
for  a  fact.  The  only  serious  case  is  the  account  of  the  war  of 
Syracuse  and  Kamarina  quoted  by  Dionysios  (see  above,  p.  600). 
There  the  extract,  though  short,  is  long  enough  to  show  either 
that  Philistos  did  not  write  Doric  or  else  that  Dionysios  translated 
him.  We  have  seen  Philistos  spoken  of  more  than  once  as  an 
**  imitator  "  {fufirjrris)  of  Thucydides.  But  it  is  possible  to  imitate 
the  manner  of  a  writer  in  another  dialect  of  the  same  language, 
or  even  in  another  language.  Still  the  statement  at  least  suggests 
the  thought  that  Philistos  may  have  imitated  Thucydides  in  his 
dialect  as  well  as  in  other  points,  and,  if  so,  the  fact  is  one  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  would  be 
one  of  the  first,  perhaps  the  very  first,  of  that  long  string  of 
writers,  reaching  down  to  our  own  day,  whose  native  tongue  was 
Greek,  but  who  wrote,  not  in  the  Greek  which  they  spoke  at  their 
own  hearths,  but  in  an  artificial  speech  as  near  to  the  natural 
speech  of  Athens  as  they  could  bring  it.  If  this  be  so,  it  was  a 
remarkable  tuming-about  of  things,  when  Athens  made  this  literary 
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conquest  of  one  who  bad  borne  bis  part  in  driving  back  ber  fleets 
and  armies  from  bis  native  city. 

In  later  volumes  we  sball  again  bave  to  speak  of  writers  wbo 
recorded  parts  of  tbe  bistory  of  Sicily  from  tbeir  personal  know- 
ledge. But  we  bave  now  to  turn  to  writers  of  anotber  class,  tbose 
who  recorded  tbe  events  of  past  times  from  contemporary  materials, 
and  wbo  are  to  us  at  least  tbe  echo  of  tbe  original  writers.  Tbe 
greatest  of  tbe  class,  Polybios  himself, — ^for  be  belongs  to  tbe  class 
through  a  great  part  of  his  writings, — could  not,  from  tbe  nature 
of  bis  subject,  give  us  much  help  at  our  present  stage.  His  one  or 
two  references  to  matters  which  concern  us  are  quite  incidental ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  have  even  bis  obiter  dicta,  as  about  Gel6n  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  516),  so  about  Hermokratds  (see  pp.  48,  55,  and  Ap- 
pendix VI).  It  is  later  writers  again,  more  strictly  to  be  called 
compilers,  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  at  present.  Through  tbe 
whole  of  this  volume  we  have  had  the  company  of  DiodObos, 
and  in  tlie  chapter  on  tbe  Carthaginian  invasion  be  is,  we  may 
say,  our  only  guide.  We  have  already  learned  what  be  is  like, 
without  bringing  him  up  for  any  formal  judgement.  He  could 
not  make  himself  contemporary,  and  it  was  not  in  him  to  be 
critical.  But,  if  often  stupid  and  sometimes  cnreless,  we  must 
allow  him  the  merits  of  untiring  industry  and  thorough  honesty. 
His  treatment  of  bis  subject  is  strangely  unequal.  Very  often 
a  really  good  spell  of  narrative,  clearly  coming  straight  from  some 
trustworthy  writer,  is  followed  by  a  meagre  piece  of  mere  confusion 
and  blundering.  In  the  times  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
through  the  greater  part  of  tbe  Athenian  story,  be  is  at  his  worst, 
as  if  tbe  company  of  Thucydides  bad  overwhelmed  him.  Just 
towards  the  end  be  gets  better,  and  gives  us,  as  I  bave  often 
pointed  out  in  the  text,  many  valuable  notices  from  the  Syracusan 
side.  In  tbe  Carthaginian  story  we  have  no  other  account  to 
check  him  by;  but  I  see  nothing  in  bis  narrative  to  make  us 
doubt  its  general  ti-ustwortbiness.  The  question  naturally  comes 
at  both  these  stages.  Where  did  be  find  bis  story  ?  What  in  short 
were  his  QudUn'i  On  this  bead,  as  on  tbe  closely  connected  question 
of  the  QudUn  of  Plutabch  of  Chaironeia,  German  scholarship  has 
found  much  to  say.  And  it  is  a  question  which  touches  us  in  Sicily 
much  more  nearly,  and  which  calls  for  somewhat  more  minute  treat- 
ment, than  tbe  *'  Thukydideische  Frage  "  in  any  of  its  forms. 
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On  all  these  matteni  Holm  has  a  most  useful  Anhang  in  his 
second  volume,  pp.  340  et  seqq.  But  for  him  I  might  not  have 
known  some  of  the  strange  things  that  have  heen  said.  But  I 
have  looked  for  myself  at  the  writings  which  he  refers  to  and 
at  some  others  hesides  ;  and  my  experience  of  the  wonderful  fruits 
of  ingenious  guessing  is  increased  in  proportion.  In  these  literary 
questions  it  is  open  to  a  man  to  guess  anything  in  a  way  whicli 
he  cannot  do  in  dealing  with  questions  of  recorded  fact.  Where 
did  Diod6roe  and  Plutarch  get  their  materials  ?  We  cannot  say 
for  certain,  except  when  they  tell  us  themselves,  which  Plutarch 
does  much  more  commonly  than  Diod6ros.  For  the  rest  we  may, 
within  certain  hounds  of  possibility,  guess  anything  that  we  please, 
and  nobody  can  prove  to  absolute  demonstration  that  we  are 
wrong.  The  thing  very  largely  depends  on  a  certain  instinct, 
what  we  used  to  call  oZcr^o-ir.  And  that  instinct  is,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  far  stronger  in  Holm  than  in  the  writers  of 
these  ingenious  pamphlets.  In  times  past,  as  Holm  points  out, 
it  was,  naturally  and  reasonably,  believed  that,  when  Diod6ros  or 
any  other  writer  of  his  class  sat  down  to  make  his  compilation, 
he  got  together  all  the  books  that  he  could.  But  now  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  take  for  granted  that  he  could  never  have 
had  two  books  before  him  at  once.  He  may  have  used  different 
books  at  different  stages,  but  never  two  books  actually  at  the  same 
time.  He  had  one  book  before  him  and  he  copied  that  one.  Why 
this  should  be  taken  for  granted  it  is  very  hard  to  see.  One  can 
only  say  that  ingenious  men  have  taken  it  for  granted ;  and  of 
course,  when  it  is  taken  for  granted,  a  beautiful  field  is  open  for 
guesses  of  any  kind  as  to  the  author  who  is  followed  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  Thus  C.  A.  Volquardsen  (Untersuchungen  (iber  die 
Quellen  der  Griechischen  und  Sicilischen  Qeschichten  bei  Diodor, 
Kiel,  1868)  knows  for  certain  (p.  80)  that  Diod6ros  never  looked 
at  Antiochos,  Thucydides,  or  Philistos;  he  did  not  even  look  at 
Ephoros;  he  got  all  that  we  are  concerned  with  from  Timaios. 
On  the  other  hand,  W.  CoUmann  (de  Diodori  Siculi  Fontibus, 
Marburg,  1 869),  as  he  will  have  no  Philistos,  will  not  even  have  any 
Timaios.  There  may  be  some  Thucydides  indirectly ;  for,  though 
Diod6ros  copied  nobody  but  Ephoros,  yet  Ephoros  copied  Thucy- 
dides. W.  Fricke  (Untersuchungen  tlber  die  Quellen  des  Plutarchos 
.  .  .  sowie  des  Diodoros,  Leipzig,  1869)  allows  Diod6ros  to  have 
used  two  books,  Ephoros  and  Theopompos.     Of  course  he  did  not 
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>  use  both  together,  but  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  and 

Y  Fricke  knows  exactly  which  chapters  come  from  each.  Volquardsen 

has  to  straggle  with  the  fact  that  Diodoros  several  times  refers 
to  Ephoros  and  compares  his  statements  with  those  of  Timaios 
(xiii.  54,  60,  80;  xiv.  54).  But  the  explanation  is  ready  (p.  93). 
Diodoros  got  his  knowledge  of  the  statements  of  Ephoros  only  fi*oni 
the  quotations  of  Timaios.  Diodoros  too  mentions  (xii.  37,  xiii.  103) 
the  points  to  which  both  Thucydides  and  Philistos  carried  down 
their  Histories;  but,  according  to  Volquardsen  (p. 5  et  seqq.),  this 
does  not  prove  that  he  had  ever  read  those  wiiters ;  he  got  the 
dates  from  Apollodoros,  and  put  them  in  along  with  the  poets  and 
others.  That  Diodoros  did  use  Apollodoros  is  perfectly  plain  ^m  i.  5. 
So  nowadays  one  often  uses  Clinton;  but  it  does  not  follow  in 
either  case  that  the  original  text  has  never  been  read. 

Some  of  the  particular  arguments  are  droll  enough.  Any  likeness 
in  fact  or  word,  even  when  such  likeness  could  hardly  be  helped 
in  telling  the  same  story,  is  held  to  be  enough  to  prove  that  A 
is  the  source  of  B  or  that  A  and  B  have  a  common  source  in  C, 
Sometimes  it  would  seem  that  an  unlikeness — even  an  imaginary 
unlikeness — will  do  as  well  as  a  likeness.  If  I  rightly  understand 
Volquardsen  in  p.  89,  Diodoros  must  have  got  his  account  of  the 
treaty  between  Gel6n  and  Carthage  from  Timaios,  because  Timaios 
mentions  the  forbidding  of  human  sacrifices,  while  Diod6ro8  says 
nothing  about  it.  Here  one  is  tempted  to  ask  about  Volquardsen's 
own  Qudlerif  seeing  that  the  fragment  of  Timaios  (89,  C.  Miiller, 
i.  214)  says  no  more  about  human  sacrifices  than  the  text  of  Dio- 
doros. The  human  sacrifices  come  from  Theophrastos,  not  irom 
Timaios  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  523).  The  story  about  Fhalaris'  bull 
in  Diod6ros,  xiii.  90  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  462),  is  of  coui-se  insisted  on 
to  prove,  what  doubtless  it  does  prove,  that  Diod6ro6  used  Ti- 
maios. But  then  unluckily  it  also  proves  that  he  used  other 
writers  as  well,  and  that  he  sometimes  preferred  their  accounts 
to  those  of  Timaios.  Anyhow  the  bull  altogether  upsets  Coll- 
mann's  argument,  and  he  shows  no  inclination  to  take  so  dangerous 
a  beast  by  the  horns. 

The  strong  sense  and  sound  experience  of  Holm  naturally  casts 
away  all  these  vagaries,  '*  die  ich  nicht  billige,''  as  he  emphatically 
says  (G.  S.  ii.  341).  And  he  no  less  naturally  uses  the  bull  (342) 
to  gore  their  authors  withal.  He  does  not  stop  to  comment  on 
Yolquardsen's  very  vague  notions  about  the  Palici  (pp.  79,  83), 
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as  indeed  it  is  hardly  worth  while  doing,  except  that  we  have  here 
a  case  of  the  man  of  Agyrium  speaking  at  first  hand.  When  Dio- 
d6ro8  describes  the  lake  (xi.  89,  see  vol.  i.  p.  523),  he  is  clearly 
not  copying  Timaios  or  anybody  else,  but  speaking  of  what  he  had 
seen  for  himself.  Of  ooorse  a  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the 
mere  blundering  of  Diod6ros,  for  which  we  must  always  allow. 
Some  special  source  is  sought  for  (Collmann,  p.  9)  to  account 
for  simple  stupid  confusion,  as  when  Dioddros  jumbles  together 
tbe  Athenian  warfare  at  Mylai  (xiL  54,  see  p.  31)  and  the  Sikel 
warfare  by  Naxos  (see  p.  43).  So  again  when  Diod6ros  makes 
the  Athenians  occupy  the  Olympieion  (xiii.  6,  7,  see  Appendix 
XI),  Holm  (ii.  360)  finds  out  the  true  cause  more  quickly  and 
surely  than  a  thousand  dissertations ;  **  Die  Besetzung  des  Olym- 
pieion hat  dagegen  Diodor  nicht  aus  einem  anderen  Schriftstellery 
sondem  aUein  aus  sMdfriger  Lectilre  des  Thukydides."  Holm 
then  goes  on  to  quote  various  passages  in  which  we  hear  an  echo 
of  Thucydides  in  the  words  of  Dioddros,  and  where  there  certainly 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Ephoros  or  any  one  else  was  needed 
as  a  go-between. 

Since  Holm  wrote,  his  common-sense  notion  of  a  sleepy  reading 
of  Thucydides  on  the  part  of  Diod6ros  (more  delicately  called  a 
''  Missverstandniss  ")  does  not  at  all  approve  itself  to  the  mind 
of  Ludwig  Holzapfel  (Untersuchungen  tlber  die  Darstellung  der 
Griechischen  Geschichte,  Leipzig,  1879) ;  but  in  the  last  thing  that 
I  have  seen,  "  Untersuchtmgen  ttber  Timaios  von  Tauromenion" 
by  Christian  Clasen  (Kiel,  1 883),  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  (pp.  46, 
47)  that  the  rational  treatment  of  Holm  largely  prevails. 

Is  one  really  bound  to  dispute  at  length  on  all  these  points? 
After  Holm's  settlement  of  the  matter,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  ntpX 
SfjLokoyoviUvris  dpoias  ovdcv  it»  kmvop  \eyoiTO,  That  Diod6ros  did  not 
slavishly  copy  Timaios  can  be  easily  shown.  He  says  (xiii.  34), 
Svpaicovo-ioi  .  .  .  Tovi  AaKtdaifioviovs  (rvfifJUixrt<r(UfTaff  &v  ijpx^  TvKvitfFot^ 
Mfirjaop  rotff  €K  Tov  9roXc/Aov  \a<l>vpoif,  Plutarch  (Comp.  Tim.  et  JEim, 
2)  says,  Tiftaioi  dc  xai  Tvkimrop  (lieXe»£  (furftri  Koi  arifuos  caroirifi^ai 
^vpaKova-iovs^  giving  as  a  reason  the  ^iXoTrXourui  and  ottXi/otmi  of 
which  we  have  already  heard.  It  may  be  that  the  two  statements 
are  not  formally  contradictory.  Formal  honours  may  be  consistent 
with  openly  expressed  public  disfavour ;  or  a  very  ingenious  dis- 
putant might  argue  that  Diod6ros  meant  to  exclude  Gylippos 
himself  from  the  honours  which  were  voted  to  those  whom  he  com- 
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manded.  Still  it  eeems  quite  impossible  that  Diod6ro8  and  Platarch 
sboold  at  this  point  have  been  drawing  from  the  same  source,  and 
we  know  from  what  source  Plutarch  drew.  Here  however  the 
relations  of  Thucydides  to  either  writer  are  not  touched.  I  am 
more  concerned  with  some  points  which  do  touch  him,  with  that 
long  series  of  passages  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Athenian  war, 
in  which  Diod6ro8,  aroused  from  his  sleepy  reading  of  Thucy- 
dides, turned  to  some  other  book,  and  read  it  in  a  more  wide- 
awake fashion.  We  may  place  his  awakening  at  about  xiii.  la. 
From  that  point  onward  he  gives  us  a  number  of  details  which 
are  certainly  not  from  Thucydides,  but  which  hardly  ever  really 
contradict  Thucydides,  and  which  to  my  mind  at  least — every  man 
must  use  his  own  aUr6fi<ni  in  such  matters — bear  the  unmistakeable 
stamp  of  coming  from  an  eye-witness.  I  have  pointed  out  a  great 
number  in  the  text  and  in  the  Appendix  (see  pp.  324,  341,  345, 
349,  350,  351,  353»  354,  35^,  359,  3<52,  363,  400,  403,  404,  409, 
410,  and  Appendix  XX,  XXIII,  XXIV). 

I  cannot  prove  that  these  come  from  Philistos,  as  I  have  not  the 
text  of  Philistos  before  me ;  but  the  conviction  is  as  strong  on  my 
mind  as  any  conviction  about  such  a  matter  can  be.  Holm  sums 
up  the  whole  case  in  a  formal  way  (iL  364). 

I.  There  are  passages  in  which  I>iod6ros  directly  contradicts 
Thucydides.  These,  when  they  really  come  from  a  separate  source, 
come  from  Ephoros.  They  are  distinctly  mistakes,  therefore  not 
from  a  Sicilian  author. 

IL  There  are  many  passages,  especially  in  the  description  of  the 
last  Eea-fight,  where  Diod6ros,  without  contradicting  Thucydides, 
adds  many  details,  clearly  from  a  Sicilian  source.  This  source 
may  be  either  Philistos  or  Timaios. 

III.  There  are  many  passages  in  which  Diod6ro8  seems  directly 
to  follow  Thucydides,  nor  is  there  any  need  to  suppose  that  he  got 
at  him  only  through  Ephoros. 

To  all  this  I  can  readily  subscribe,  save  that  I  feel  more  certain 
on  the  second  point  than  Holm  does.  Anyhow  he  speaks  most 
truly  when  he  says  of  Diod6ros,  ''er  hat  einzelne  schlecht  gear* 
beitete  Partien  und  andere  recht  gute."  If  there  is  some  "  trans- 
parent gauze,"  there  is  some  "  good  cloth  "  as  welL 

We  now  come  to  Plutabgh,  a  large  part  of  whose  Life  of 
Nikias  and  a  smaller  part  of  that  of  Alkibiadte  closely  concern  us. 
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He  at  least  used  many  authorities  ;  he  refers  to  them  often ;  in  one 
place  (see  ahove,  p.  602,  and  Appendix  XXIII)  he  quotes  three  in 
a  breath  and  remarks  how  the  two  best  agree  together  against  the 
third.  A  man  who,  as  he  tells  us,  wrote  Lives  and  not  History, 
and  who  could  not  find  the  whole  life  of  any  of  his  worthies  de- 
scribed in  any  one  book,  was  obliged  to  consult  and  to  compare 
authorities  even  more  largely  than  Diod6ros,  who  wrote,  or  tried 
to  write,  history  in  the  stricter  sense.  Yet  some  of  the  dissertation- 
writers,  though  they  cannot  deny  that  Plutarch  used  many  books, 
will  not  allow  that  he  can  ever  have  used  two  over  the  same  chapter 
or  sentence.  He  may  have  gone  backwards  and  forwards  from 
one  to  another ;  but  he  must  always  have  had  some  one  which  he 
immediately  followed,  some  ffauptqueUe,  as  the  phrase  is.  Thus 
Fricke,  who  has  been  already  quoted,  tells  us  in  an  ''  Uebersicht 
der  gefundenen  Hesultate*'  whence  Plutarch  got  every  chapter  of 
the  Lives  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^,  not  one  of  them  being  from 
Thucydides.  This  doctrine  of  the  HawptqueUe  is  not  very  easy  to 
understand.  Does  it  mean  copying  the  words,  or  only  following 
the  matter  1  For  it  is  quite  possible  to  follow,  even  slavishly,  the 
matter  of  an  earlier  writer  without  reproducing  his  words,  and  it  is 
equally  possible  to  reproduce  his  words  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
while  altogether  departing  from  his  matter.  The  position  of 
Diod6ros,  much  more  that  of  Plutarch,  was  quite  difTerent  from 
that  of  a  monastic  annalist  who  copies  an  earlier  writer  as  long  as 
it  suits  his  purpose,  and  then  continues  him  with  original  matter. 
Bat  even  in  this  case  the  reviser  adds,  omits,  or  alters,  when  he 
thinks  good,  and  the  alterations  become  of  some  moment  when  the 
Radical  Matthew  Paris  revises  the  Tory  Roger  of  Wendover.  The 
writers  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  were  more  in  the  position  of 
William  of  Malmesbury.  Bishop  Stubbs  can  show  us,  we  can  some- 
times find  out  for  ourselves, where  William  got  his  fects  and  fictions; 
but  he  never  copies  in  the  way  in  which  the  Saint  Albans  writers 
copy.  Whencesoever  the  matter  may  come,  it  is  at  least  translated 
into  the  style  of  William  himself.  And  the  Doric,  or  even  the 
attempted  Attic,  of  Philistos  would  need  some  translation  before  it 
was  qualified  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  our  compilers  four  or  five 
centuries  later.  The  truth  is  that  these  mere  verbal  likenesses  or 
unlikenesses  prove  very  little  either  way,  unless  they  are  so  marked 
as  to  show  a  formal  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  later  writer.  The 
theory  of  Fricke,  and  indeed  the  whole  school  to  which  he  belongs, 
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was  well  upset  by  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  343  et  seqq.),  whose  words 
are  often  witty  as  well  as  wise.  He  shows  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing, as  Fricke  does,  that  Plutarch,  not  writing  the  history  of 
the  time  but  the  Life  of  Nikias,  wishing  therefore  before  all  thiugcf 
to  give  a  true,  or  at  least  a  possible,  picture  of  Nikias,  should 
run  backwai*ds  and  forwards,  copying  such  and  such  chapters  iix>m 
one  who  spoke  well  of  Nikias  and  such  and  such  others  from  one 
who  spoke  ill  of  him.  Bat  in  the  very  year  in  which  Holm's 
second  volume  appeared  (1874)  Giessen  greeted  its  Grand  Duke 
with  a  discourse  on  the  sources  of  the  Life  of  Nikias,  '^Adolfi 
Philippi  Commentatio,"  in  which  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
Timaios  and  Philochoros,  and  something  about  Philistos,  but  from 
which  Thucydides  seems  to  be  shut  out,  even  when  Plutarch  directly 
quotes  him.  Since  Holm  things  seem  to  have  mended  somewhat 
Otto  Siemon,  "Americanus,"  disputes  against  Fricke  (Qnomodo 
Plutarchus  Thucydidem  l^erit,  Berlin,  1881),  and  takes  a  line 
which  is  refreshing  aft^  much  that  one  has  read  by  showing 
how  much  knowledge  of  Thucydides  is  implied  in  various  passages 
of  Plutarch's  other  writings.  He  comes  (p.  51)  to  the  very  rational 
conclusion ; 

"  Thucydidem  igitur  maxime  secutus  est  [Plutarchus],  sed  ex 
PhilistOy  Timseo,  aliisque  scriptoiibus  non  pauca  addidit  in  hac 
Niciae  vita  conscribenda." 

I  do  not  see  that  Siemon  refers  to  Holm,  which  seems  strange. 
Neither  does  another  later  writer  whom  I  have  lighted  on,  who  is 
distinctly  more  rational  than  Fricke,  though  he  has  some  odd 
things  in  his  paper,  and  though  he  cannot  altogether  get  rid  of  the 
notion  of  the  inevitable  HaupUpulU^  of  which  he  teaches  us  the 
Latin.  This  is  a  discourse  "  Quomodo  Plutarchus  Thucydide  usus 
sit  in  componenda  Niciee  vita,"  by  Max  Heidingsfeld  (Liegnitz, 
1890).     He  does  not  however  (p.  31)  exactly  agree  with  Siemon ; 

"  Plutarch!  expeditionem  Siciliensem  narrantis  fons  primariuB 
et  quasi  dux  fuit  Philistus ;  Thucydide  autem  ita  usus  est  bio- 
graphus  ut  partibus  qiiibu^dam  ex  eo  desumptis  Siciliensis  scrip- 
toris  narrationem  oompleret  atque  amplificaret.  Cum  vero  Philisti 
liber  quo  propins  accederet  ad  finem  expeditionis,  eo  copiosius 
narratas  exhiberet  res,  in  tertio  expeditionis  anno  describendo 
multo  rarius  Thucydidis  historia  evoluta  est  a  Plutarcho.'* 

My  own  belief  is  that  which  Holm  (G.  S,  ii.  340)  speaks  of  as 
the  old  one,  namely  that  Diod6ros,  and  Plutarch,  by  the  necessity 
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of  the  case,  Btill  more  than  Diod6ro8,  did  very  much  what  Holm 
and  I  have  done  ourselves*  That  is  to  say,  they  used  such  au- 
thorities as  they  had,  giving  perhaps  throughout  a  certain  pre- 
cedence to  some  one,  certainly  preferring  the  statements  of  one 
writer  to  another  in  particular  places.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  Plutarch,  when  he  wrote  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of 
the  Life  of  Nikias,  had  Thucydides,  Fhilistos,  and  Timaios  open 
before  him.  Very  likely  he  had  many  others  as  well ;  we  know 
from  the  twenty-third  chapter  that  he  turned  to  Philochoros  and 
Autokleidds  on  special  points.  In  truth  he  found  very  little 
material  difference  between  Thucydides  and  Fhilistos.  But,  spe- 
cially towards  the  end,  Fhilistos  suppUed  him  as  well  as  Diodoros 
with  a  great  number  of  details  which  concerned  the  Syracusan  much 
more  than  they  did  the  Athenian*  (So  grants  even  Fricke,  p.  46  ; 
''Fttr  Thukydides  hatte  diess  auch  kein  Interesse,  wol  aber  filr  den 
Syrakusien  Fhilistos  "),    And  these  he  brought  freely  in. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  little  substantial  contradiction  be- 
tween Thucydides  and  Flutarch.  That  is  there  is  little  between 
Thucydides  and  Fhilistos ;  for  we  may  be  sure  that,  when  Flutarch 
seems  to  depart  from  Thucydides,  it  is  commonly  through  follow- 
ing Fhilistos.  A  good  many  apparent  contradictions  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  course  of  these  controversies.  Ferhaps 
the  most  serious  is  the  one  which  is  least  likely  to  come  from 
Fhilistos,  and  as  to  which  Fhilistos  would  certainly  be  of  less 
authority  than  Thucydides.  There  is  the  place  where  Flutarch 
(Nik.  20;  see  Fricke,  40,  Heidingsfeld,  13)  says  that,  even  before 
the  letter  of  Nikias  reached  Athens,  the  Athenians  had  been  de-^ 
signing  a  second  expedition,  but  that  it  was  hindered  by  the 
enemies  of  Nikias ; 

ol  *A$rj»aioi  kcH  irp6ripo¥  /iiv  &pijajinx>  ntfintu^  Mpav  dvyufuv  cir  SwceX/oy, 
<f>B6y<i^  dc  T&v  np^op  irparrofitvay  irp6s  €VTvxiov  rov  "Suciov  roaavrrfv  ttoX- 
\iig  diarpiP^  fftPaX6im»p  rare  yovp  ttmivdov  porfBtlv, 

There  is  no  trace  of  this  in  Thucydides,  and  it  seems  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  inferences  which  we  cannot  &il  to  make  from 
him  as  to  the  continued  trust  which  the  Athenian  people  put  in 
Nikias.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  Fhilistos  troubled  himself  about 
such  matters ;  the  statement  is  far  more  likely  to  come  from  some 
inferior  Athenian  writer,  Philochoros,  if  any  one  pleases, 

I  do  not  see  more  than  seeming  contradiction  when  Flutarch 
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says  that  the  Syracusans  did  not  believe  the  good  news  brought  by 
Oongylos  till  it  was  confinned  by  a  message  from  Gylippos  bidding 
them  to  meet  him  (c.  19).  He  tells  the  bringing  of  the  news, 
much  as  in  Thucydides  (vii.  2.  i,  see  pp.  238,  239) ; 

ori  rvkijmos  o^i^oi  dia  rax^t^y  «cai  vr^ts  SKkai  pori6oi  irpoairXeova-tp. 
o(rir<k>  dc  r^  FoyyuX^  niarfvSvmv  /Se/Satoiff  i^iccy  SyytXos  irepi  rod  TvKimrov 
KtXfvovTog  auravr^. 

It  is  possible  that  Plutarch  has  here  partly  misunderstood  Fhilis- 
tos.  But  the  two  statements,  if  they  are  looked  at  from  the  several 
points  of  view  of  the  Athenian  and  the  Syracusan,  do  not  neces- 
sarily contradict  one  another.  The  coming  of  Oongylos  hindered 
the  meeting  of  an  assembly  in  which  surrender  was  to  be  at  least 
discussed ;  negotiations  were  therefore  broken  off;  that  was  all  that 
concerned  Thucydides.  One  might  think  from  his  words  (vii.  2.  3) 
that  the  Syracusans  started  to  meet  Gylippos  the  moment  Oongylos 
came  {pi  /uv  Svpoxdo'coi  iirtppmrBrja-dv  T€  kcu  r^  rvXiinr^  tvBvf  iratKn-parti^ 
its  ajrcarrrj(r6fi«voi  «^X$ov),  But  the  nature  of  the  case  implies  that 
there  was  some  interval — ^for  Oongylos  (see  p.  239)  could  not  have 
brought  the  news  of  Gylippos'  landing  in  Sicily — and  it  is  implied 
in  the  words  which  follow  {rjdri  yhp  Koi  iyyvs  tvra  i<rBamifTo  adnhv) 

which  must  mean  a  second  message.  In  this  interval  the  first 
tumult  of  rejoicing  might  well  give  way  to  a  certain  amount  of 
distrust,  and  the  people  might  come  to  the  state  of  mind  described 
in  the  words  oihr»  n-Mrrcvovrc^  fiffiaicog. 

It  has  been  alleged  as  a  contradiction  between  Plutarch  and 
Thucydides  that  Thucydides  (vi.  8.  2),  as  does  Diod6ros  also 
(xiiL  2),  mentions  Alkibiadds  first  among  the  three  generab  who 
were  to  command  in  Sicily,  while  Plutarch  (Nik.  12)  says  that 
the  vote  of  the  assembly  was  aTpanjy^v  ikia-Oai  wp&rop  iiulyov  fUT 
^AXiciPiadov  Koi  Aofidxov.  This  assumes  that  Thucydides  would 
necessarily  follow  the  order  of  the  names  in  the  formal  decree. 
But  we  shall  see  in  another  note  (Appendix  III)  that  this  was  not 
always  his  practice.  And  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  Alki- 
biadds  should  be  chosen  first  in  the  sense  of  having  his  name 
shouted  in  the  assembly  before  that  of  Nikias.  But,  when  the 
decree  was  put  into  formal  shape,  Nikias,  his  senior  in  the  college 
of  generals,  would  take  the  precedence  due  to  his  years  and 
honours. 

I  do  not  feel  sure  whether  it  is  a  contradiction  or  a  mistake 
when  Plutarch  (Nik.  17)  seems  to  make  the  Athenians,  when  they 
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first  climbed  up  Epipolai,  take  captive  three  hundred  of  the  chosen 
regiment  under  Diomilos  (see  p.  2 1 2),  (Acu^  /iiv  rpuucoalovs^  whereas 
they  certainly  were  killed.  S  rt  Ai<jfuXor  aTroBvficKti  icai  rSs»  SKKiaiw 
&s  rpiaK6aioi^  says  Thucydides  (vi.  97.  4).  Fricke  assures  us  that 
cXety  in  the  sense  of  killing  would  be  too  poetic  for  Plutarch,  but 
that  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  ai^cXcir. 

It  would  be  endless  to  go  through  all  the  questions  and  diffi- 
culties which  ingenious  men  have  raised,  mostly  out  of  nothing. 
In  all  this  QueUenfrage^  even  in  the  Thvkydideische  Frag^  itself, 
I  have  found  nothing  whatever  in  any  way  to  affect  my  notions 
of  any  point  of  Sicilian  history  of  the  slightest  moment.  The  line 
of  argument  is  different  when  a  fact  is  called  in  question.  Then 
there  must  be  a  right  and  a  wrong,  and  it  is  often  possible  to 
find  out  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  There  are  often  real 
arguments  which  carry  conviction  one  way  or  another.  In  these 
cases  where  there  can  be  no  direct  proo^  we  may  simply  guess  for 
ever,  and  I  decline  to  guess  at  all. 

Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  365)  gives  a  page  or  two  to  Justin,  and  some 
of  the  dissertation-makers  come  across  him  also.  As  an  abridger 
of  a  compilation,  he  hardly  ranks  with  either  Diod6ros  or  Plutarch. 
He  used  some  good  materials,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  confaees  and  mis- 
understands his  materials,  good  and  bad.  I  can  therefore  hardly 
think  him  worthy  of  any  long  search  into  his  sources,  any  more 
than  into  those  of  Polyainos  and  others  of  that  class.  Not  but 
what  Polyainos  too  used  good  materials  here  and  there.  I  have 
often  noticed  the  statements  of  both  in  their  proper  places. 


NOTE  II.   p.  16. 
Athenian  Dbsigns  on  Cabthaoe. 

Wb  are  here  concerned  with  two  passages  in  the  Knights  of 

Aristophanes.     The  one  is  at  v.  1303,  where  the  personified  ships 

say; 

^aaXv  alTttc&al  tip'  ^/wif  kttarbw  h  Kapxri^va. 

The  other  comes  earlier,  1 73  ; 

in  pw  r^  i<p$dki»h¥  mpdfioK*  h  Kapiaw 

Our  familiar  Dindorf  gives  us  Kakx^ya  in  both  places ;  but  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  H.  Droysen  (Athen  und  der  Westen)  and 
later  scholars  in  general  are  right  in  reading  Kapxn^^*  I  believe 
that  Kakxrfi6pa  has  no  manuscript  authority  whatever,  and  the  in- 
ternal evidence  for  Kapxt^va  is  overwhelming.  The  Scholiast  says, 
^  flip  yap  np6s  ^«,  ^  Kapioy  ^  dc  irp6g  dvcriv  ^  Kapxffi6i>ry  ^  Xcyoficyi; 
Kaprdytva,  That  is  just  the  whole  matter.  Ddmos  on  his  Pnyx 
has  Karia  on  one  side  of  him  and  Carthage  on  the  other ;  bring 
in  Kalch^d6n,  and  there  is  no  point.  Dindorf  strangely  comments; 
"inepta  de  Carthagine  cogitavit  grammaticus  vitiosa  deceptus 
scriptura  Kapxrfi^v  pro  KaXxf^dwv."  But  no  one  in  the  Scholiast's 
day  would  have  turned  the  very  familiar  KiiXxi7d»v,  close  to  Con- 
stantinople, seat  of  Councils  and  what  not,  into  the  much  les% 
familiar  Kapxniciy,  The  natural  Greek  name  for  the  Roman 
colony  of  Carthage  was  in  his  day,  as  he  himself  shows,  Kapraytva 
or  something  Uke  it;  Kapxn^v  needed  explanation.  The  older 
Qreek  name  had  by  that  time  become  a  high-polite  archaism* 
In  the  grand  style  no  doubt  African  Saracens  might  be  called 
Kapxa^moi,  as  in  the  grand  style  anybody  may  be  called  anything. 
It  is  always  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  part  company  from 
Bishop  Thirlwall  on  any  matter  which  he  had  really  weighed, 
as  distinguished  from  matters  on  which  fresh  light  has  been 
thrown  since  his  time.  But  I  cannot  follow  his  note  at  voL  iii» 
p.  359.  He  seems  hardly  to  have  taken  in  the  manuscript 
evidence,  to  go  no  further,  for  Kapxn^ya,  Surely  nobody  seriously 
thought  of  attacking  Carthage  except  by  way  of  Sicily,  though 
a  comic  poet  might  talk  as  freely  of  Carthage  as  of  Ekbatana. 

On  later  talk  about  Carthage  and  places  beyond  Carthage  see 
Appendix  VII. 


NOTE  m.   p.  19. 

The  Western  Alliaiices  of  Athens  m  the  Teab 
B.C.  433-432. 

The  treaties  between  Athens  and  Bh^ion  and  between  Athens 
und  Leontinoi  of  which  we  have  several  times  had  to  speak  were 
concluded  on  one  day  in  the  archonship  of  Apseudds,  that  is  the 
year  b.c.  433-432.  The  archonship  seems  to  have  begun  about  the 
end  of  July,  433  (H.  Nissen,  Historische  Zeitschrifb,  xxvii.  398), 
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There  is  no  distinct  evidence  (lb.  399)  as  to  the  time  of  the  year 
when  these  alliances  were  concluded.  The  alliance,  the  cVi/iax&a 
(Thuc.  i.  44.  i),  between  Athens  and  Korkyra  was  also  concluded 
in  the  same  year;  it  was  (Nissen,  399)  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  archonship.  We  have  now  to  determine  the  relation,  both 
of  date  and  cause,  in  which  the  two  transactions  stood  to  one 
another.  And  this  examination  opens  a  wide  field  of  inquiry 
as  to  the  events  of  the  few  years  before  the  actual  breaking-out 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  inscription  which  contains  the  treaty  with  Bh^gion  has 
long  been  known ;  that  which  contains  the  treaty  with  Leontinoi 
is  one  of  the  later  discoveries.  Both  are  printed  in  the  Collection 
of  Attic  Inscriptions,  i.  33,  Suppl.  i.  13,  and  in  Hicks,  pp.  56, 
57.  The  fact  that  one  document  was  known  and  the  other  not 
has  led  to  some  mistakes  as  to  the  beginning  of  Athenian  relations 
with  Sicily  (see  below,  Note  YI).  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  two 
treaties  concluded  on  the  same  day  on  the  motion  of  the  same 
speaker  had  a  common  object.  But  in  form  they  are  quite  inde- 
pendent; neither  mentions  the  name  of  any  city  except  Athens 
and  the  city  with  which  Athens  is  immediately  dealing.  The 
treaty  was  concluded  with  envoys  sent  from  each  of  the  cities 
concerned  (^pcV/Sfiy  cV  'Prjyiovi  h  Atoirwwv).  The  oaths  are  very 
full  and  Eolemn,  but  the  actual  matter  of  the  treaty  takes  the 
simplest  form,  (viifiaxlap  €lvai  ^ABrjvaiois  xal  'Pi/yiWr  or  Acoiaiiroif. 
The  proposer  Kallias  may  very  well  be  the  son  of  Ealliadis,  the 
Athenian  ^neral  who  not  very  long  after  died  before  Potidaia 
(Thuc.  i.  61-63).  We  seem  too  late  for  Kallias  the  d^ovxos,  who 
fought  at  liarath6n  and  showed  himself  aiAAraros  cofBp&irmt  kuX  irapa^ 
pofi&raTos  (Plut.  Arist.  5),  and  who  went  as  ambassador  to  Arta- 
zerxes  (Herod,  vii.  151),  and  who  perhaps  negotiated  the  famous 
peace.  And  we  seem  too  early  for  his  grandson  6  ffkowrtos  (Plut. 
Per.  24),  of  whom  both  Xenoph6n  and  Plato  have  much  to  say. 
The  Kallias  who  married  Klpinikd  sister  of  Kim6n  (Plut.  Kim.  4) 
is  also  too  old.  As  to  the  policy  which  the  treaties  represented 
we  shall  be  a  little  better  able  to  speak  when  we  have  looked 
at  the  Korkyraian  aUiance  and  what  followed  it. 

As  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  (i.  45-55)  has  been  commonly 
understood,  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  had  concluded  their 
treaty  with  Korkyra,  sent  out  ten  ships  under  Lakedaimonios, 
Diotimos,  and  Prdteas,  with  instructions  not  to  attack  the  Corin- 
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thians,  unless  they  attacked  the  town  or  territory  of  Eorkyra 
(Thuc.  i.  45.  2 ;  ftrf  vavfuixtuf  Koptv^uMf,  ^p  fi^  M  KipKupav  nXtwn 
Kcu  fUWaurtv  dnoffaivtiw,  i)  €s  rSav  €K€lv»¥  rt  xiapiviir  ovt<o  dc  K»Kv€tp 
Kork  dvpaiup).  They  Bail  to  Korkyra  at  once,  and  find  the 
Corinthians  warring  against  their  allies.  The  battle  of  Sybota 
follows  between  the  Corinthians  and  Eorkyraians  (c.  49).  In 
this  the  Athenian  ships  take  no  share  till  its  last  stage,  when 
they  step  in  to  save  the  Korkyraians  from  utter  destruction. 
The  scale  is  turned  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  twenty  more 
Athenian  ships  conmianded,  according  to  ThucydidSs  (c.  51),  by 
Olaukdn  and  the  famous  Andokid^.  These  ships  had  been  sent 
(c.  50)  for  fear  that  the  ten  which  were  first  sent  might  not  be 
enough  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Athenians  and  Korkyraians 
now  offer  battle,  which  the  Corinthians  decline  (c.  52),  and  there 
is  no  more  fighting  just  yet  in  the  parts  of  Korkyra. 

Now  there  is  an  Attic  inscription  of  which  I  shall  speak 
presently  which  definitely  fixes  the  sending  forth  of  the  ten  ships 
to  a  time  not  later  than  the  autumn  of  b.g.  433.  It  does  not 
so  definitely  ^j,  the  time  of  sending  forth  the  twenty  ships ;  as 
far  as  the  inscription  goes,  it  might  have  been  as  late  as  the 
spring  of  432.  We  must  therefore  be  prepared  for  the  assertion  of 
an  interval  of  several  months  between  the  two.  This  possibility 
does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  the  heads  of  any  of  the  writers 
who  wrote  before  the  inscription  was  known.  They  seem  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  Sybota  by  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Fotidaia, 
which  Thucydides  places  very  soon  after  that  battle  (i.  56, 57 ;  /itrii 
ravra  tvBvs^  tv6vs  fterh  rrpf  iv  ILtpKvpq,  pavfutxitof)'  And  the  revolt  of 
Potidaia  they  fix  in  the  midsummer  of  432.  Thus  Clinton,  under 
433,  places  the  embassy  from  Korkyra  to  Athens,  and  quotes  the 
inscription  recording  the  Rhegine  treaty.  Under  432  he  says; 
"  Sea-fights  off  Corcyra  in  the  spring ; "  **  nortdaU  <k€<m;,  about 
midsummer."  So  Arnold,  in  his  dates,  puts  the  Korkyraian  em- 
bassy in  433  and  the  battle  of  Sybota  in  432.  But  he  puts 
no  gap  between  the  ten  ships  and  the  twenty;  the  gap  must 
come  between  the  embassy  and  the  ten  ships.  Thirlwall,  in 
the  like  sort,  puts  the  same  dates  as  Arnold;  but,  when  he 
tells  the  story  (iii.  58,  59),  he  brings  all  things  into  much  closer 
connexion ; 

*'  They  concluded  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with  Corcyra 
. . .  and  not  long  after  ten  ships  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
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the  Coroyrsans.  . . .  The  preparations  which  the  Corinthians  had 
been  making  now  enabled  them  ...  to  send  out  a  fleet  of  150 
gallies.  ...  A  few  days  after,  the  two  fleets  met  in  order  of 
battle." 

Qrote  (vi.  82)  does  not,  at  this  exact  stage,  give  any  dates 
at  all,  and  his  narrative  is  perhaps  not  so  explicit  as  that  of 
Thirlwall;  but  he  clearly  never  thought  of  any  long  interval, 
and  he  says  distinctly,  '*the  great  Corinthian  armament  of  150 
sail  soon  took  its  departure  for  the  Gulf."  In  truth,  in  the 
narrative  of  Thucydides  taken  by  itself^  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  suggest  anything  but  a  swifl  movement  of  events  after  the 
Korkyraian  embassy.  The  opening  words  of  0.  46,  ol  dc  KopiifOtoi, 
^trcid^  avTols  irapca-icrvaoTo,  €v\(ov  cVl  r^y  YLtpuvpav,  refer  to  the  long 
and  busy  preparations  which  are  recorded  in  c.  3 1.  Both  sides  were 
quite  ready  for  action.  In  c.  47  the  Eorkyraians  bring  a  hundred 
and  ten  ships  to  meet  the  hundred  and  fifty  that  came  against 
them.  Certainly  no  one  would  infer  from  Thucydides  that  several 
months  took  place  between  the  debate  at  Athens  and  the  battle  of 
Sybota. 

"We  now  come  to  the  inscription  (C.  L  A.  L  79  ;  Suppl.  i.  30 ; 
Hicks,  58)  already  spoken  of,  which  ought  to  tell  us  something 
about  these  matters,  and  which  does  tell  us  something.  It  is 
the  statement  of  the  sums  paid  to  the  generals  for  the  expenses 
of  each  of  the  two  expeditions.  The  money  is  paid  by  the  keepers 
of  the  holy  treasure  of  AthSnd — the  goddess  takes  her  full  form 
^ABfjvaia — to  the  generals  who  sailed  to  Korkyra;  arpcmfyoU  h 
KepKvpav  Toig  irpw-oig — or  ^tvr4pois — €iar\€ov<n.  The  payment  for 
the  first  ten  ships  was  made  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  first 
irpvraptla  of  the  year ;  but  the  name  of  the  presiding  tribe  is  lost. 
The  date  stands  thus  :  [orl  r^r  •  •  .  yjridor  frpvTavtias  irp^rrfs  vpv* 
[royffvovcn/f,  rjpc i£  icai  dcica  fnuipag  i^\rjKv\&vias  .  .  .]. 

That  is  to  say,  the  payment  was  made  about  August  13,  b.0. 
433,  and  the  ten  ships  then  Eet  out. 

The  payment  to  the  commanders  of  the  twenty  ships  was  made 
on  the  last  day  of  the  irpvrai^ia  of  the  tribe  Aiantis ;  but  the  word 
is  broken  off  which  should  have  told  us  at  what  time  of  the  year 
that  trpvraptia  came; 

[M  TTJsj  Alarridos  wpvroptias  [.  •  •  Tti£  wpVTav€V€vorf^s  t§  rcXcv[rcii9] 
^ft*[pqi  rrjf  npvraviias]. 

This  last  filling  up  seems  fidr  enough,  but  how  are  we  to  fill 
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up  the  space  which  ought  to  hold  the  numeral  fixing  the  date 
of  the  irpvravtia  of  Aiantis  ?  This  point  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Nissen  (p.  402).  Boeckh,  and  seemingly  everybody  else  before 
Nissen,  filled  it  up  with  ir/xun^r,  and  filled  up  the  name  of  the 
tribe  which  held  the  npvravda  at  the  time  of  the  first  payment 
as  Aiantis.  Both  payments  thus  come  in  the  same  month,  the 
first  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  irpvravtia  of  Aiantis,  the  second 
on  its  last  day,  August  30th.  That  is  to  say,  the  twenty  ships 
followed  the  ten  in  about  seventeen  days,  and  the  battle  of  Sybota 
took  place  in  September.  H.  Droysen  (p.  14)  takes  this  relation 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  document  for  granted,  only  he  places  it 
earlier  in  the  year,  "Mitte  Sommers"  With  the  inscription 
before  him,  he  reads  the  story  in  the  same  way  in  which  Thirlwall 
and  Grote  read  it  before  the  finding  of  the  inscription.  Holm, 
in  his  History  of  Sicily,  takes  no  notice  of  the  matter.  In  his 
Griechische  Geschichte  of  1889  (ii.  352,  373)  he  tells  the  story 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  earlier  writers,  and  refers  to 
the  inscription  only  for  the  names  of  the  generals.  Nissen  is 
quite  of  another  mind.  In  filling  up  the  second  part  of  the 
inscription,  he  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  irpwnjf.  The  right 
word,  as  far  as  the  Buchsiabenzahl  goes,  might  be  equally  rprn/r, 
^^rfSy  or  evartjs.  Of  these  he  chooses  oyW^y,  and  so  rules  that 
the  second  payment  was  made  May  5,  432,  that  therefore  the 
sailing  of  the  twenty  ships  and  the  battle  of  Sybota  did  not 
happen  till  nine  months  after  the  sailing  of  the  ten  ships. 

This  is  somewhat  startling ;  but  Nissen  (p.  402)  brings  several 
reasons  to  defend  his  position. 

First,  according  to  Thucydides  (i.  56,  57)  the  affiiir  of  Potidaia 
followed  at  once  after  the  battle  of  Sybota  {furtk  ravra  €v$vt, 
€v6vs  fura  n)y  «V  KtpKvfH^  vavfutxtav.  If  the  battle  of  Sybota  is 
placed  in  September  433,  there  remains  a  void  space  of  nine 
months,  '^ein  neunmonatliches  Yakuum,  das  kein  menschlicher 
Scharfsinn  zu  erklaren  vermag." 

Secondly,  the  battle  of  Leukimmd  (Thuc.  i.  30),  two  years 
before  (i.  31),  was  fought,  not  in  the  autumn  but  in  the  spring. 
''Die  gerade  zwei  Jahre  vorausgehende  Schlacht,"  means,  I  sup- 
pose, two  years  before  Sybota,  whenever  Sybota  was. 

Thirdly,  the  ancients  avoided  the  sea  in  the  winter. 

Fourthly,  every  impartial  reader  ("jeder  unbefangene  Leser*') 
of  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Sybota  in  Thucydides,  i.  47^51, 
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will  see  that  it  implies  a  longer  daylight  than  there  would  be 
in  September. 

"We  may  look  to  these  reasons  presently ;  let  us  first  see  what 
follows,  if  we  accept  Nissen's  view.  He  is  (p,  398)  as  clear  as 
possible  that  ten  ships  started  in  Augnst  433  ;  only  the  twenty 
ships  did  not  follow  them  till  May  432.  "What  were  the  ten  ships 
doing  all  tliis  time  1  Nissen  says  most  truly  {399),  "  um  neun  Monate 
bei  den  Fhaaken  still  zu  liegen,  wurden  sicherlich  keine  zehn 
Schiffe  im  August  433  ausgeschickt.'*  The  Bhegine  and  Leontine 
inscriptions  are  called  in  to  solve  the  question.  The  treaties 
recorded  by  them  are  held  not  to  have  been  the  only  ones  made  at 
this  time.  The  words  of  Thucydides,  iii.  86.  3,  are  referred  to  to 
show  that  other  Chalkidian  cities  also  had  treaties.  Lakedaimonios 
and  his  colleagues  sailed  about  for  nine  months  making  treaties 
here  and  there,  or  at  least  suggesting  to  the  cities  to  send  to 
Athens  to  make  them.  And  a  strange  notice  at  which  I  have 
glanced  in  the  text  (see  p.  14)  is  very  ingeniously  pressed  into 
the  service.  Diotimos  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  ten  ships, 
and  Timaios  recorded  a  story  about  Diotimos,  which  may  be  fitted 
in  here  very  nicely.  One  of  the  dark  sayings  of  Lykophron  (732) 
stands  thus ; 

wpirrjf  Z\  Hai  vor    aZ$i  (Jvyy6vwy  $€^ 
Kpalvvv  6,wnarii  Mrpovos  vavapxtcts 
wXeaTTJpiri  Xaiivahcvx"^  hrrovti  SpSftoVt 
XPV^f^s  mOiiaas.     tv  sot*  a0^^a€i  Xtoifs 
HftawoXiT&if,  ot  wop*  AkKwTTOv  ffttims 
dpfiSfy  MiffTiVov  (TTQ^pXa  v&acwToi  K\inj, 

On  this  the  Scholia  Vetera  (see  C.  Mtiller,  i.  268)  comment ; 

if>ria\  Ti/Luztof  Ai&rifiov  r6v  *ABrjpaioi>p  yayapxpify  ir€ipayfv6fi€VOV  «h  NcdiroXiv, 
Korii  XPV^t^*'  ^v<nu  r^  Tl<ip6€p6wUf  Koi  bpopLOV  frot^o-ou  \ainMtaVj  ii6  Koi  vvv 
rbv  r^ff  Xafmdhos  aywva  yivi<r6ai  naph  rots  NcairoXcVoif.  Mo^|to1^ia  be 
fcoXciroi  ff  *Amir^  cM  Md^froiroff. 

By  the  time  TzetzSs  wrote,  there  were  no  more  lamp-races  at 
Naples ;  so  he  altered  the  statement  to  the  past  tense.  He  also 
thought  that  his  readers  might  not  know  who  Timaios  was  ;  so  he 
added  the  rather  unlucky  description  6  2ik€\6£,  for  which  some  read 
2ik«\ik6s.    Lastly  he  added  the  words 

AtoTifiog  dc  €ls  NcoiroXiv  J^X^cy,  St€  (rrparrjyhi  tbv  t&v  *A$rpfai^Pf  inoKep^i 
rots  SixeXoTf. 

Beloch  (Campanien,  30)  seizes  on  the  story  with  great  glee.  He 
calls  up  an  Attic  colony  at  Naples,  and  adds,  "  so  wurde  Neapel 
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der  ausserste  Pnnkt  des  groesen  atbeniechen  Beiclies  nach  Westen 
bin.''  He  speaks  specially  of  the  coins,  which,  if  they  are  so  late 
as  Head  (33)  places  them,  namely  from  B.C.  340  to  268,  do  not 
prove  much. 

Now  is  there  anything  in  all  this  at  all  to  set  against  the 
impression  which  every  one  would  take  in  from  the  story  in 
Thncydides  that  the  battle  of  Sybota  followed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  cn-tfuxxia  between  Athens  and  Korkyra  ? 
With  that  impression  the  inscription  exactly  falls  in,  if  only  we  fill 
up  the  blank  with  irpAnjs  and  not  with  iy^9.  And  it  is  some- 
thing in  favour  of  npArris,  something  that  is  in  favour  of  putting  the 
sailing  of  the  twenty  ships  soon  after  the  sailing  of  the  ten,  that 
the  inscription  couples  them  under  one  general  head  of  money  spent 
about  Korkyra.  Nissen's  whole  notion  is  simple  conjecture.  The 
Rhegines  and  Leontines  might  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens 
without  Lakedaimonioe  going  to  stir  them  up.  Indeed  the  language 
used  both  by  the  Korkyraians  and  by  Thucydides  himself  about  the 
convenience  of  Korkyra  for  Athenian  dealings  with  Italy  and  Sicily 
would  rather  imply  that  something  of  Athenian  negotiation  was 
going  on  in  those  parts  before  the  Korkyraian  embassy  to  Athens. 
As  for  the  story  of  Diotimos,  whatever  we  hold  it  to  prove,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  place  his  visit  to  Naples  in  the  archonship  of 
Apseud^.  It  would  be  un&ir  to  press  the  comment,  most  likely 
a  blundering  comment,  of  John  Tzetz^s,  and  to  say  that,  whenever 
it  happened,  it  did  not  happen  in  b.o.  433-432,  because  in  that 
year  Athens  certainly  had  no  war  with  any  Sikels.  But  his  visit, 
whatever  it  means,  may  just  as  likely  have  been  earlier  or  later. 
Diotimos  was  most  likely  general  several  times,  and  we  hear  of 
him  in  parts  of  the  world  very  far  from  Naples.  In  Strabo,  i.  3.  i, 
he  goes  on  an  embassy  to  Sousa.  The  whole  thing  is  mere  guess- 
work. And  Nissen  does  not  answer  one  very  important  question. 
What  were  the  C^orinthians,  after  their  great  preparation  spread  over 
so  long  a  time,  doing  in  all  the  months  which  he  assumes  to  have 
passed  between  their  embassy  to  Athens  and  the  battle  of  Sybota  t 
And,  if  the  ten  ships  had  been  going  hither  and  thither  all  this 
while,  it  was  remarkably  lucky  that  they  should  get  to  Korkyra, 
and  that  the  twenty  ships  should  come  to  reinforce  them,  just  in 
the  nick  of  time. 

Still  we  must  look  to  Nissen's  special  arguments  in  support  of 
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bis  view,  as  I  have  already  set  them  forth.  The  first  is  to  my  mind 
the  only  weighty  one.  The  third  and  fourth  surely  go  for  very 
little.  The  second  argument  is  put  in  so  few  words  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  sure  of  its  meaning.  The  battle  of  Leukimmd  must 
have  been  fought  in  the  autumn  of  435.  It  is  hard  to  see  why 
Nissen  assumes  it  to  have  been  in  the  spring.  The  Corinthians 
were  engaged  in  making  ready  for  two  years  between  Leukimmd 
and  the  Korkyraian  application  to  Athens.  That  seems  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  battle.  During  the  first  of  those  years  the  Korkyraians 
had  command  of  the  sea  {iKparovp  rrjt  $akdaxnjs,  Thuc.  i.  30.  3). 
In  the  summer  of  434  {ntptdttri  or  mptUvri  r^  Bipfi^  a  passage 
on  which  I  am  convinced  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gkx)dwin)  the  Corin- 
thians came  out  with  a  greater  force,  and  the  two  watched  one 
another  during  that  summer  (r^  Bipos  rovro,  i.  30.  5).  I  do  not 
quite  understand  whether  Nissen  carries  the  two  years  back 
from  his  Sybota  in  the  spring  of  432  to  Leukimm^  in  the  spring 

of  434. 

But  the  argument  which  really  needs  an  answer  is  the  first. 
If  we  place,  as  the  inscription  make  us  place,  the  sending 
forth  of  the  ten  ships  about  August  433,  and  if  we  place  the 
revolt  of  Potidaia,  where  it  Is  commonly  placed,  in  the  summer 
of  432,  we  must  be  driven  to  some  such  conclusion  as  Nissen's. 
That  revolt  was  €v6vt  fitrh  rrfv  €P  Ktpicvpf  vavpaxieaf^  that  is  the 
battle  of  Sybota.  If  then  the  embassy  and  the  two  sendings  out 
of  ships  all  happened  in  August  and  September  433,  the  revolt  of 
Potidaia  must  have  been  earlier  than  the  date  commonly  given  to 
it,  midsummer  432.  H.  Droysen,  looking  to  the  west  only,  and 
not  to  eastward  Potidaia,  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  of  this. 
Now  the  conference  at  Sparta  which  followed  tIBvi  (Thuc.  i.  67.  i) 
after  some  events  at  Potidaia  seems  clearly  fixed  to  the  year  432 
by  the  date  in  i.  87.  6  that  it  happened  ev  rf  rvrdprt^  hti  mi  dcicor^ 
r»y  TpiOKOvTovrl^p,  mropd&p  vpoitrx:»pi)Kvt&v  at  ryrFoiTO  pMvh  ra  Evfioutdf 
that  is  in  445.  It  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  for  granted  that 
all  the  events  recorded  at  Potidaia  in  i.  56-65  happened  within  a 
very  short  time  in  the  year  432.  Clinton  places  the  revolt  at  mid- 
summer and  the  congress  at  Sparta  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  Yet  the  only  direct  statements  of  time  are  that  the  chain  of 
events  recorded  at  Potidaia  began  speedily  (cv^,  i.  56.  i,  57.  i)  after 
the  battle  of  Sybota,  and  that  the  congress  at  Sparta  happened 
speedily  {tvSvs,  i.  67.  i)  after  the  last  event  recorded  at  this  stage. 
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There  is  nothing  directly  to  show  over  how  long  a  time  all  the 
recorded  events  were  spread.  There  is  the  message  from  Athens 
io  Potidaia,  the  intrigues  of  Perdikkas,  the  revolt  of  Potidaia,  the 
succours  sent  thither  from  Corinth,  the  peace  between  Athens  and 
Perdikkas  and  its  breach,  the  Athenian  march  on  Potidaia,  the 
battle,  the  first  blockade,  the  more  effectual  blockade,  the  escape  of 
Aristeas,  his  further  operations  and  those  of  Phormi6n.  All  this 
might  well  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  our  only  hint  as  to 
the  chronological  relation  of  any  of  these  events  to  any  other  is  that 
(i.  60.  3)  the  Corinthian  succours  reached  Potidaia  forty  days  after 
the  revolt  of  that  town  from  Athens.  And  this  seems  to  be 
mentioned,  not  as  a  note  of  time,  but  to  mark  the  energy  and 
speed  with  which  the  Corinthians  set  to  work.  But  we  do  know 
that  the  battle  of  Potidaia  (i.  62)  was  (ii.  2.  i)  six  months  before 
the  Theban  attack  on  Plataia,  that  is  about  October,  432.  And 
we  have  surely  events  enough  to  fill  up  the  time  from  Sybota 
in  September  433  to  the  congress  in  October  432.  It  is  hardly  a 
difficulty  that  Thucydides  says  nothing  about  summer  and  winter. 
At  this  stage  he  is  not  carefully  dividing  his  years  in  the  way  that 
he  does  when  he  gets  to  his  main  story.  Nor  is  it  any  diffi- 
culty that  this  view  requires  a  good  deal  to  go  on  in  the  winter  of 
433-432.  A  winter  campaign  in  the  parts  of  Potidaia  was  what 
everybody  specially  disliked,  but  it  had  to  be  largely  gone  through 
a  little  later.  In  all  this  there  is  surely  no  such  difficulty  as  there 
is  if  we  suppose  a  long  interval,  to  be  filled  up  with  events  at 
pleasure,  between  the  sending  of  the  ten  and  the  twenty  ships  to 
Korkyra.  And  it  seems  that  we  must  choose  one  or  the  other. 
The  time  of  sending  the  ten  ships  is  fixed  with  absolute  certainty 
by  the  inscription.  The  time  of  the  congress  at  Sparta  is  fixed 
with  only  less  certainty  by  the  date  in  Thucydides.  Between  the 
two  comes  a  time  of  rather  more  than  a  year.  One  must  suppose 
either  the  action  at  Korkyra  or  the  action  at  Potidaia  to  have 
taken  a  longer  time  than  one  would  think  at  first  sight.  Of 
the  two  alternatives  I  prefer  the  second. 

Nissen  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  state  of  parties  at 
Athens,  into  which  a  historian  of  Sicily  is  perhaps  not  bound 
to  follow  him.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  we  hear  of  ''der 
Qeldfttrst  Grote,"  and  of  a  '' Eeichspoliiik  "  on  the  part  of  Athens. 
It  may  be  that  the  "Qeldftirst "  by  talking  of  an  '^Athenian  emj/ire  '* 
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gave  oocaBion  for  tlds  last  word.  But  it  is  quite  worth  consideriDg 
whether  there  is  not  some  force  in  what  H.  Droysen  (16-19)  has 
to  say  about  the  position  of  Periklte  as  the  repreeentative  of  deal- 
ings, but  only  moderate  dealings,  with  the  West.  He  is  for  simple 
defensive  help  to  Korkyra,  for  the  tnifiaxla  which  is  held  not  to 
break  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Years*  Truce.  It  is  the  party  of 
more  energetic  action  which  carries  the  alliance  with  Bhdgion  and 
Leontinoi  and  the  sending  of  the  larger  force  to  Korkyra.  This 
last  falls  in  with  the  notice  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Per.  29) ;  kok&s 
€^p  6  IltpiKkrfs  oKov^tv  ddk  rits  dfica  ravrw  rpt^pccf,  »g  fUKpitp  luw  poriBtiaif 
ToU  dtrfBtlirij  iMyakrpf  ^  itp6iPaaw  rois  eyKoKown  irap€(rx7K«»ff)  Mpos 
aiSis  IcrrciXc  irkfiovas  tls  r^v  K*pKup€Mfy  at  fierii  t^v  P^^Xt^  d<l>iicoyro. 
And  the  words  of  Thucydides  (i.  50.  6)  about  the  twenty  ships 
might  be  taken  the  same  way;  At  vartpov  [surely  not  nine  months 
after]  rStv  iHica  ffoijBovt  t^mfiy^v  ol  'A^i/vauM,  fUUrams  Bwtp  iyivrro^ 
/sfj  viKifiwTUf  ol  KupKvpcuoi  Koi  ttl  (r<f>vrtp<u  dffca  i^(  6\iyai  dfivpttp  ^ft. 
But  we  must  in  any  case,  as  Thirlwall  did  long  ago,  cast  aside 
Plutarch's  absurd  story  that  Periklds  sent  Lakedaimonios  against 
his  will  and  with  ten  ships  only,  olov  i<t>vfipiC»v,  Droysen  takes 
this  to  come  from  StMmbrotos,  who  is  quoted  several  times 
in  the  life  of  PeriklSs  (8,  26,  36)  but  not  here;  in  any  case 
Plutarch  seems  not  to  have  understood  the  course  of  political 
events. 

Thucydides  gives  the  names  of  the  commanders  of  the  ten  ships 
as  Lakedaimonios,  Diotimos,  and  Pr6teas.  The  inscription  gives 
Lakedaimonios  and  Diotimos,  and  a  name  has  dropped  out  between. 
The  twenty  ships  he  places  (i.  51.  4)  under  Glaukdn  and  Ando- 
kid^s — ^the  well-known  orator  of  that  name,  who  was  afterwards 
in  Sicily  (see  p.  75).  But  the  names  in  the  inscription  are 
Qlaukon,  [Metag]en^s,  and  Drakontid^.  Mr.  Hicks  remarks; 
''Either  Thucydides  made  a  slip  or  Andokides  was  unofficially 
attached  to  the  expedition."  (Cf.  on  the  order  of  the  names  of  the 
generals,  above,  p.  614.)  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  inscription 
writes  the  natural  Kopicvpa,  not  the  literary  Kipuvpa,  An  inscription 
of  B.C.  375  (Hicks,  148,  149)  fluctuates  between  the  two  spellings. 
KopKvpaia  seems  to  be  the  best  reading  in  the  Birds,  1 463,  where 
see  the  scholia,  and  it  Eeems  to  be  coming  into  fashion  in  various 
editions.  KipKvpa  is  really  a  little  like  the  French  fancy  of 
"  Cantorb^ry." 

YOL.  m.  8  8 
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In  my  second  volume  (425)  I  placed  the  prepamiions  of  Syra- 
cuse which  were  the  last  events  recorded  there  in  the  year  439. 
Niasen  (393)  points  out  the  chronological  confusion  of  Dioddros, 
who  places  these  preparations  in  439,  according  to  the  reckoning 
of  archons,  and  in  446,  according  to  his  reckoning  of  consuls. 
I  took  the  later  date,  because  the  archons  were  more  likely  to 
be  right  than  the  consuls,  and  because  the  preparations  spoken 
of  are  not  likely  to  have  happened  before  the  death  of  Ducetius. 
Nissen  is  hard  on  Diod6ros,  calling  him  *' Schwachkopi^"  and 
saying  that  he  deals  with  his  dates  like  a  pack  of  cards.  He  says 
truly  that  Diod6ros  places  these  preparations  in  the  same  year 
as  the  beginnings  of  quarrel  about  Epidamnos.  That  was  cer- 
tainly, as  he  says,  not  in  the  archonship  of  Glaukidas  (439-438), 
but  in  that  of  Antilochidte  (435-434)  or  possibly  earlier.  This 
connexion  goes  for  quite  as  much  as  his  date,  perhaps  for  more. 
If  we  can  bring  down  the  8|yracusan  preparations  as  late  as  435, 
we  bring  them  into  direct  connexion  with  the  Athenian  treaties 
with  Ehdgion  and  Leontinoi  in  433. 

The  names  of  the  Leontine  envoys  are  worth  recording ;  they 
are  so  truly  Sikeliot.  Tim6n6r  son  of  Agathokl^s;  S6siB  son  of 
Qlaukias ;  Gel6n  son  of  Ex^kestos. 


NOTE  IV.  p.  23. 

Ths  Expected  Contbibutions  fbom  Sicily  to  the 
Peloponnesian  Fleet. 

The  well-known  passage  in  Thucydides,  ii.  7.  2,  is  both  hard 
to  construe  and  hard  to  fit  in  with  what  we  know  of  the  &kots 
of  the  case.     The  words  stand  thus ; 

Ktii  AoKtdtufiwiois  flip  irp6£  reus  avrov  virapxovoxug  t$  ^IrakUif  Kai 
liKtXlas  Tois  riKtitwv  tkofitvois  pctvt  itrrrox^tro^  voUUrBai  Kccrh  fieytSot 
T&v  ir6k€«ov,  »s  h  r6v  vawra  dptBfJL^v  irtrrcueoa-ltip  v€&9  taofit^mPf  itai 
apyvpioif  pifrhip  hoifuiCitp, 

Arnold  remarks  that  ''it  would  not  be  easy  to  parallel  the 
obscurity  and  grammatical  solecisms  of  this  sentence.''  He  dis- 
cusses the  construing  at  some  length,  as  do  Orote  (vii.  177)  and 
Mr.  Jowett  (Thuc.  ii.  90).  One  is  inclined  to  say  that,  at  whatever 
risk  of  grammar,  avrov  must  surely  mean  **  in  Italy  and  Sicily,"  as 
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assuredly  there  were  no  Italiot  or  Sikeliot  ships  ready  in  Felo- 
ponndsos  just  then.  But,  if  vmt  be  taken  as  the  nominative  for 
vrjtty  avroO  may  stand  for  Peloponn^sos.  Still  this,  or  any  other 
construction  or  emendation,  takes  us  only  a  very  little  way.  The 
puzzle  is  that  there  is  assumed  to  be  a  Peloponnesian  party  in 
Sicily  {ol  raKxlm»  iX6fU¥oi),  and  that  language  is  used  like  cfrcrd^- 
6ri<rap,  which  has  a  sound  of  supremacy  about  it.  Perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  insist  too  much  on  this  last  point;  but  the  fact 
remains  that,  beyond  this  passage,  there  is  nothing  to  imply  even 
alliance  between  Sparta  or  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  and  any 
Sikeliot  city  whatever.  To  send  embassies  to  persuade  them  to 
take  the  Peloponnesian  side  would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world,  all  the  more  so  after  the  Athenian  alliance  with  Hhd- 
gion  and  Leontinoi.  But  here  an  existing  alliance,  looking  rather 
like  a  dependent  alliance,  seems  taken  for  granted.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  later  passage,  at  the  time  when  the  Athenian  intervention 
in  Sicily  actually  begins,  seems  to  imply  that  the  alliance  was 
contracted  now  (iii.  86.  3) ; 

(v/Aftaxoi  dc  rotff  fUv  ^vpoKoaiois  ffccof  srX^  Kafiapt»ai«oif  al  SXXai 
Aapidtv  ir6Kti9,  cump  Ka\  irp6s  rifu  t&p  Awudcufioplwp  t6  irp&row  dpxofUifov 
rov  iroX/fiov  ^vfipaxieof  Mx^rffrap^  ov  fittfroi  (vptiroXtfiria-dif  yc. 

These  last  emphatic  words  contain  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Whatever  engagements  were  entered  into  now,  nothing  came  of 
them ;  if  ships  were  ordered  to  be  built,  they  were  not  built. 

In  two  later  passages,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  Athenian 
invasion,  it  again  seems  implied  that  there  was  no  alliance.  Thus, 
in  vi.  II.  3,  Nikias  is  made  to  say  that  the  Sikeliots  may  haply 
act  against  Athens  out  of  good  will  to  the  Lacedaemonians  (vvw 
fjiiv  ykp  iAp  (\Soup  haoToi  x^P^^*)*  quite  another  thing  from  being 
bound  by  treaty.  And  in  vi.  34.  3,  Hermokrat^s  is  made  to 
recommend  asking  help  at  Sparta  and  Corinth  {ntiL^^ptv  hi  koX  h 
r^p  AoKihcufxopa  koI  ts  K6pip6oPy  dcoftcvoi  Mpo  Korii  rdxos  ffor}6tip  koI 
t6p  cVcI  niSk€fiop  Kipf7v),  just  as  he  recommends  asking  for  it  at 
Carthage  and  elsewhere.  But  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  pacifi* 
cation  of  Qela  had  put  an  end  to  Peloponnesian,  as  well  as  Athe- 
nian, alliances  in  Sicily. 

Our  one  undoubted  fact  is  that,  till  the  sending  of  Gylippos, 
Peloponnesians  and  Sikeliots  did  nothing  for  one  another.  It 
thus  becomes  a  curious  question  and  no  more  whether  the  five 
hundred  ships  mean  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  or  the  part  of 

8  S  2 
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it  whicli  was  to  be  supplied  by  Italy  and  Sicily.  Arnold  and 
Thirlwall  (iii.  83)  take  it  in  the  latter  sense,  which  is  the  most 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words ;  but  five  hundred  is  so  vast  a 
number  that  the  other  meaning,  taken  by  Qrote,  Holm,  and  Mr. 
Jowett,  seems  more  likely.  It  draws  also  some  confirmation  from 
the  words  of  Dioddros,  xii.  41;  teal  robt  Korii  t^w  'IrakUxp  koL  2uct\iap 
avfifidxovs  fiioKoalait  rpuipifrof  hrticap  fioffitiP, 

H.  Droysen  (Athen  und  der  Westen,  55)  has  an  "Excurs" 
headed  ''das  dorische  Flottenproject."  He  refers  to  the  words 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Korkyraians  in  Thuc.  i.  36.  a,  about 
Korkyra ;  rrjs  rt  yhp  *IraXtdt  Koi  SuccX^r  KoK&i  srapcnrXov  icfftnii,  &aT€ 
ftrfrt  iimBw  pavrtKov  taam,  UcXoiroi^a/oiff  €K€X€ttv  t6  r  Mhr^  np6s  toku 
wapantiM,^^.    His  comment  is ; 

*'Reichen  die  Anfange  des  dorischen  Flottenprojectes  bis  in 
den  Sommer  433,  so  ist  die  Thukydideische  Nachricht  im  zweiten 
Buche  falsch ;  ist  dagegen  diese  Nachricht  richtig,  so  scheint  die 
Andeutung  in  der  Hede  der  Korkynler  ohne  Qrund  zu  sein. 
Hat  Thukydides  in  der  epat  ausgearbeiteten  Rede  vielleicht  die 
Zeiten  nicht  Btreng  auseinander  gehalten  )  " 

Surely  this  is  seeing  rather  further  than  we  can  see.  Droysen 
has  himself  shown  as  well  as  any  one  how  Athens  had  been  for 
a  long  time  looking  westward.  The  words  in  the  Korkyraian 
speech  need  not  refer  to  any  definite  proposal  like  the  "  dorische 
Flottenproject "  of  431.  The  Korkyraian  orators  are  simply 
putting  all  manner  of  cases  that  may  possibly  happen,  and  show- 
ing how  useful  to  Athens  the  alliance  of  Korkyra  will  be  in  any 
of  them. 

This  last  suggests  the  contrast  with  a  later  time  when  the  value 
of  Korkyra  to  Athens  was  insisted  on,  with  reference,  not  to  Italy 
and  Sicily,  but  to  points  nearer  home.  So  Isok.  xv.  108;  rU  yhp 
cIk  olbt  K6picvpav  [so  I  lass ;  it  used  to  be  K^picupav]  /icy  iw  inuuMtpo^ 
raxtf  Koi  leaXXiora  Kfifuvrfv  rwy  wtpX  ntkciir6¥tnfiro¥,  Cf.  Xen.  HelL  vi. 
2.  9.  Just  above  (vi.  2.  3)  Sicily  comes  in,  but  from  the  other 
side ;  tirtfiyfrnv  [ol  Acuec dai/u^Moi]  irp6t  dkumnrtow  dtdaaKOtfrts  »s  itol  c icc/b^ 
Xprjo'ifioif  ttri  T^v  K€pKvpap  fiff  \m  ^AOrfpaiots  that. 

In  both  this  and  the  last  note  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  Mr. 
Goodwin  for  many  suggestions. 
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NOTE  V.   p.  28. 
Ths  Embassy  of  Goboias. 

This  embassy  from  Sicily  to  Athens  is  of  high  historical  im- 
portance on  account  of  the  later  events  which  it  led  to ;  but  it 
clearly  became  much  more  fiftmous  on  account  of  the  share  which 
the  Leontine  orator  Qorgias  was  said  to  have  had  in  it. 

The  two  main  accounts  are  those  of  Thucydides  (iii.  86.  4)  and 
Diod6ros  (xii.  53).  Thucydides  does  not  mention  Gorgias;  it 
was  not  at  all  his  way  to  do  so.  His  words  are  simply ;  is  cZp 
*K$rpfas  ntfi^^oPTts  ol  r&¥  Afoprivttp  (vfifiaxoi  Kttrd  re  iroXai^v  ^iiLiia\iav 
Kai  &n  "ictyfs  ffacofy  ntlffovat  row  *A$rivaiov9  wift^^ai  ras  vavf, 

Diod6ros,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  Qorgias  as  head  of 
a  Leontine  embassy ;  Atovripoi  .  .  .  i^ntii^aw  np€<rptis  tts  rag  ^ABrjvat 
,  .  ,  ffp  bi  T&v  dfro(7TaX/i<M*y  apxivptvfitVTiit  Topyias  6  prfT»p,  He  then 
goes  on  to  say  a  great  deal  about  Qorgias'  rhetoric,  and  attributes 
to  him  the  winning  over  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Leontine  petition. 
He  appears  as  rAos  ireiiras  roits  'ABrjpatovs  av/AfJuixfj<rai  t6i£  Atovrlvois, 

The  difference  is  remarkable.     Qrote  says  (vii.  180) ; 

"Diodorus  probably  copied  from  Ephorus  the  pupil  of  Iso- 
krat^.  Among  the  writers  of  the  Isokratean  school,  the  persons 
of  distinguished  rhetors,  and  their  supposed  political  efficicDcy, 
counted  for  much  more  than  in  the  estimation  of  Thucydidds." 

In  such  a  case  Thucydides  was  sure  to  make  the  least  and  Dio- 
d6ros  the  most  of  such  a  man  as  Gk>rgias.  But  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Qorgias  was  there.  He  may  very  well  have 
spoken,  and  his  style  of  oratory  may  very  well  have  been  noticed, 
whether  it  directly  led  to  persuasion  or  not.  His  presence  is 
distinctly  asserted  by  Plato,  Hippias  Major,  282 ;  Fopyias  olrros  6 
AtopTivos  <TO(f>urrfis  dtvpo  axfyiKtro  drffioiri^  oiKoBtP  vp€afi€v»v,  &t  Iiray«- 

TOTOS  ibP  AtOVTlVtAV  TO  KOtvh  TTpaTTdV,  Kttl  €V  T^  ^i^/i^  tldo^v   apioTa  tlntof. 

So  Timaios,  as  quoted  by  Dionysios  (de  Lysia,  p.  3),  speaking  of 
Gorgias  as  an  orator,  adds,  m  fih  Tlficu6s  (prjatp  .  .  .  ^pUa  *A6r]pa(it 
irptafitvctp  KaT€irkri^aTo  roifs  okovoptos. 

The  remarkable  thing  in  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  is,  not 
that  he  does  not  mention  Gorgias,  but  that  he  seems  to  make 
no  mention  of  Leontine  envoys  at  all.  His  words  are  ol  t&p  Acoy- 
Towp  $vfi/jLaxoi,     I  do  not  know  that  anybody  has  noticed  this 
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except  Arnold,  whoEe  comment  was  most  thoroughly  to  the  pur- 
pose as  long  as  only  the  Rhegiue,  and  not  the  Leontine,  treaty 
was  known.  ''He  says  'the  allies  of  the  Leontines'  rather  than 
'  the  Leontines  and  their  allies/  because  the  argument  of  *  an 
old  alliance  already  subsisting'  could  only  aa  far  cu  toe  know 
be  used  by  the  Rhegians,  and  not  by  the  Leontines  themselves." 
He  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Rhegine  inscription.  But  now  that 
we  know  that  there  was  a  Leontine  treaty,  we  must  look  for  some 
other  explanation.  Perhaps,  like  the  idiom  of  oi  vtpi,  the  words 
ol  r«y  Atoyriwov  (vfxfiaxoi  may  be  taken  to  mean  "  the  Leontines  and 
their  allies." 

There  must  have  been  some  confusion  when  Pausanias  (vi.  17. 8) 
seems  to  have  thought  that  Gorgias  and  Tisias  (see  vol.  ii.  412) 
were  fellow-envoys ;  cvdomfi^oi  bi  VopyUaf  X<$yo>y  htxa  tv  re  vcanjyvpfi 
rg  'OXvfiwucg  <f>air\  teal  d<t>iK6fiewop  xarii  trfHaPtuw  6fiov  Tiaiq.  fmpii  *AOtj^ 
patois.  But  Tisias,  if  he  was  there  at  all,  must  have  gone,  as  Holm 
(iL  404)  suggests,  to  speak  for  Syracuse  against  Qorgias.  Plato 
(Phaidros,  p.  267)  couples  Qorgias  and  Tisias,  but  it  need  not 
refer  to  the  embassy. 

Thucydides  puts  the  reason  which  determined  the  Athenians 
to  send  the  help  that  was  asked  of  them  in  a  very  practical 
shape; 

Irrc/i^oy  ol  'A^vcuoi  r^  fup  olKt§6TrfTos  irpo^<ur€i,  Povk6fAfPoi  di  fu^rc 
airop  h  r^F  ntkoin6pprj<rop  SyttrdM  avrdBtp,  irp6irttpap  re  vocovficvoi  cl 
a<tH<n  dvporii  tltf  r^  cV  r^  SuccXi^  viroxfipta  ytpto'deu. 

The  vague  looking  towards  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  afijedrs  which 
we  have  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  long  before  has  now 
grown  into  a  more  definite  feeling.  Sicilian  conquest  now  presents 
itself  as  a  possible  thing,  the  chances  of  which  should  be  enquired 
into.  The  full  frame  of  mind  of  the  great  invasion  was  yet  to 
come. 

Diod6ros  (xii.  54)  puts  the  case  strongly,  but  his  words  read 
a  little  like  a  paraphrase  of  those  of  Thucydides; 

*A£f)paloi  ical  vakai  flip  ffaap  iviBvfujToi  rrjs  ZiKcXiOf  diA  rljp  dpcn^  rijt 
X^poff  Koi  T&r€  y  aafupws  irpo<rd€^fupoi  tovj  tov  Topyiov  X((yow,  v^r/^' 
aaPTo  trv/Afwxlcaf  iimtfintuf  roig  Atopripotg'  vp6<t>ainp  fUp  <f>€popm  r^p  rmp 
9vyytp&p  xP^lop  ml  b^avp^  rg  ^  dXifdti^  ri^p  injaop  aw€vbopm  icaraicn|- 
aatrSai, 

He  then  goes  back  to  the  Corinthian  and  Korkyraian  orations^ 
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and  makes  the  remarks  quoted  in  p.  19.  He  further  finds  some* 
thing  to  say  about  the  Athenian  dominion  in  general,  and  then 
goes  on  with  the  expedition  of  Lacbte  and  Charoiadte. 


NOTE  VI.  p.  63. 
The  Spbech  or  Hebmoksat£8  at  Qbla. 

That  this  &mous  speech  is  somewhat  startling,  not  exactly  what 
we  should  have  looked  for  from  a  Syracusan  orator  of  the  time, 
is  plain  on  the  face  of  things.  Into  this  point  I  have  gone  some- 
what largely  in  the  text  But  I  do  not  see  that  we  need  make 
the  inferences  which  H.  Droysen  (Athen  und  der  Westen,  Excurs. 
I.  pp.  50-54)  makes  from  it.     His  conclusion  is; 

"  So  vortrefflich  diese  Rede  des  Thokydides  componirt  ist,  den 
Werth  emer  Urkunde  fUr  jene  Yerhaltnisse  und  Vorg^inge  wird 
man  ihr  nicht  beimessen  dOrfen;  sie  schildert  die  Situation  so  wie 
Thukydides  sie  sioh  Torstellt,  nicht  wie  sie  in  Wirklichkeit  ge- 
wesen  isV 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  ever  attributed  to  this  speech  or  to 
any  speech  in  debate,  however  reported,  the  exact  value  of  a  formal 
document.  The  value  of  a  speech  and  the  value  of  a  document 
are  of  quite  different  kinds;  the  merits  and  the  weaknesses  of 
the  two  sources  of  knowledge  are  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite 
to  one  another.  But  neither  Thirlwall  nor  Grote  found  out  this 
marked  contrast  between  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  speech 
as  reported  by  Thucydides.  Neither  did  Droysen's  countryman 
Holm,  whose  summary  of  the  matter  (Q.  S.  ii.  8)  is  very  much 
te  the  purpose.  The  result,  he  says,  of  the  present  Athenian 
invasion  was  to  unite  the  Sikeliote,  at  least  for  a  moment ; 

''In  dieser  Hinsicht  is  das  Auftreten  des  Hermokrates  von 
grosser  Bedeutung;  die  sicilischen  Oriechen  ftthlen  sich  als  die 
Vertreter  von  ganz  Sicilien,  wo  Sikeler  und  Phonicier  kaum 
mitzahlen  und  Athener  Fremdlinge  sind.  Est  ist  die  beste  Erlau- 
terung  des  im  Anfange  dieses  Abschnitts  Dargelegten." 

Droysen  is  anxious  to  find  out  how  Thucydides  came  to  know 
about  the  speech.  He  says  (p.  53),  with  perfect  truth,  that 
Thucydides  could  not  have  been  at  the  congress  of  Qe\&,  Cer- 
tainly he  was  in  quite  another  part  of  the  world  (iv.  104.  3). 
His  personal  enquiries  among  men  on  the  Peloponnesian  side 
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began  later  (v.  26.  5).  He  could  hardly,  Drojsen  says,  have 
heard  it  from  the  Athenian  generals  when  they  came  back — he 
and  they  alike — ^to  their  trials.  Perhaps  too  the  Athenian 
generab  did  not  know  exactly  what  went  on  at  Gela.  Perhaps 
too  Thucydides  may  have  heard  something  when  he  was  in  Sicily; 
only  when  was  he  in  Sicily,  and  could  anybody  have  remembered 
the  speech  )  Perhaps,  as  this  congress  of  Oela  was  (see  above, 
p.  604)  the  last  event  recorded  by  Antiochos,  he  read  it  in 
Antiochoe'  book.  Only  could  we  trust  Antiochos  to  report  Her- 
mokrat^'  speech  "  authentisch,"  "  unparteiisch  *'  ? 

I  cannot  see  much  in  all  this.  Before  I  saw  Droysen's  pamphlet, 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  authority  was  Hermokratte 
himself.  So  I  have  said  in  the  text  (see  p.  56),  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  change  it.  I  bring  in  again  my  old  rule ;  "  Credo  quia 
impossibile."  It  is  the  very  unexpectedness  of  the  position  taken 
by  Hermokrat^  which  is  the  strongest  ground  for  believing  it 
to  be  genuine.  Thucydides,  according  to  his  own  rule  (i.  22), 
would  set  down,  if  possible,  what  Hermokrat^  was  reported  to 
have  said,  failing  that,  what  he,  Thucydides,  thought  Hermokratda 
was  likely  to  have  said  under  the  circumstances.  Now  the  speech 
attributed  to  Hermokrat^s,  though  it  in  no  way  contradicts  the 
state  of  things  at  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Gela,  is  certainly 
not  what,  at  the  time  of  that  congress,  was  likely  to  oome  into 
the  head  of  Thucydides  as  the  kind  of  speech  which  Hermokrat^ 
would  natiurally  make.  It  seems  still  less  likely  when  we  compare 
it  with  the  speeches  attributed  to  Hermokratte  at  a  later  time 
(see  p.  117).  From  them  the  peculiar  insular  view  of  the  speech 
at  Gela,  wide  on  one  side  and  narrow  on  another,  has  altogether 
vanished.  Doubtless  circumstances  had  changed  and  had  made 
that  view  altogether  out  of  place.  But  that  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  case.  The  doctrine  of  Sikeliot  unity,  as  taught  in  the 
speech  at  Gela,  though  possible  at  the  earlier  time  and  impossible 
at  the  later,  is  just  as  remarkable  at  one  time  as  at  another.  It 
was  a  doctrine  very  natural  to  occur  to  Hermokrat^ ;  it  was  not 
at  all  likely  to  come  into  the  head  of  Thucydides  as  what  Her> 
mokratds  might  d  priori  be  expected  to  set  forth.  And,  consider- 
ing the  character  of  Thucydides'  Sicilian  narrative  at  this  stage, 
I  cannot  think  it  likely  that  he  would,  when  first  writing  it,  have 
thought  of  putting  in  any  speech  at  all.  All  this  helps  towards 
the  belief  that  this  speech  does  not  come  under  Thucydides'  second 
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head,  of  epeeclies  which  he  thought  likely  to  have  heen  made, 
but  rather  under  the  first  head,  when  he  hands  down  to  us,  doubt* 
less  in  his  own  words,  speeches  to  which  he  had  himself  listened 
or  the  substance  of  which  had  been  reported  to  him.  And,  if  the 
speech  at  Gela  comes  under  this  last  class  of  all,  no  reporter  is 
so  likely  as  Hermokratds  himself.  Hermokrat^  would  remember 
his  own  speech,  if  other  people  had  forgotten  it,  and  he  and 
Thucydides  would  have  every  temptation  to  talk  oyer  the  matter 
together.  And  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  that  the  banished 
Thucydides  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  talking  to  Hermokrat^, 
either  when  he  was  serving  in  the  Mgadan  or  even  in  Sicily  a  little 
earlier  (see  above,  p.  696). 

The  words  in  iv.  60.  I,  'ABrjvalovs  oS  ^wofuv  tx^rrn  ftaXiora  r»y 
'£XX^va>y  (see  p.  57),  fit  in  excellently  with  the  time  of  the  con- 
gress at  Qela.  The  Athenians  had  won  their  success  at  Sphaktlria 
and  they  had  taken  Kyth^ra  (iv.  53);  the  Thracian  exploits  of 
Brasidas  and  the  Athenian  defeat  at  D^lion  had  not  yet  happened, 
or,  if  they  had  happened,  they  could  not  yet  have  been  known  in 
Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  Grote  (vii.  188,  see  p.  56)  has  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  words  in  Thucydides  (iv.  60.  1)  where  the 
Athenians  are  spoken  of  as  Hkiyais  vav<r\  irapam^^^  with  the  purpose 
of  coming  with  a  greater  force  at  some  future  time.  He  argues 
that  the  Athenian  fleet  now  off  Sicily  could  not  be  called  ''  a  few 
ships,"  that  the  words  could  be  used  only  by  comparison  with  the 
greater  fleets  that  came  afterwards.  He  argues  therefore  that  the 
speech  was  written  after  the  great  Athenian  expedition,  ^  though,'' 
he  adds,  ''  I  doubt  not  that  Thucydides  collected  the  memoranda 
for  it  at  the  time.*' 

This  falls  in  exactly  with  my  notions,  save  only  that  I  doubt 
about  Thucydides  '*  collecting  memoranda  "  in  this  particular  case. 
In  some  cases  in  the  eighth  book  we  may  very  well,  with  Arnold 
(iii.  403),  see  preparations  for  speeches  to  be  worked  in  when  the 
writer  came  to  his  final  revision.  But  that  hardly  applies  here. 
Thucydides,  as  I  hold  (see  above,  p.  592),  wrote  a  narrative  of  the8« 
earlier  Sicilian  wars  soon  after  the  time.  When  he  came  to 
revise  that  narrative,  he  worked  in  this  speech  from  his  fuller 
knowledge,  knowledge  largely  derived  from  Hermokrat^  himself. 
The  only  other  alternative  that  I  can  conceive  is  that  Thucydides 
wrote  the  speech  when  he  wrote  the  rest  of  the  fourth  book, 
and  that  he  wrote  it  with  the  slighter   knowledge   of  Sicilian 
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affairs  which  he  had  then.  We  should  thus  have  to  suppose 
that  the  special  and  singular  position  taken  up  in  the  speech, 
the  omission  of  any  mention  of  the  barharians  of  the  island,  the 
remarkable  line  taken  up  towards  Qreeks  out  of  the  island,  were 
due,  not  to  any  peculiarity  in  Hermokrat6s'  personal  view  of 
things,  but  to  the  comparative  ignorance  of  Thucydides  himself 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  fourth  book.  But  in  his  general 
treatment  of  Sicilian  affairs  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books, 
a  speech  of  any  kind  seems  rather  out  of  place,  and  the  pereonality 
of  Hermokrat^s  could  not  have  impressed  him  then  as  it  certainly 
did  afterwards.  Besides,  though  Thucydides,  when  he  wrote  the 
fourth  book,  did  not  know  so  much  of  Sicily  as  he  came  to  know 
afterwards,  he  knew  much  more  than  this  view  would  allow.  For 
instance,  he  knew  perfectly  well  the  importance  of  the  Sikels. 
And  I  think  we  may  add  that  he  was  not  indisposed  (see  above, 
p.  594)  to  bring  in  what  he  did  know  about  Sicily  (see  iii.  88.  2,  3; 
116.  I,  2  ;  iv.  24.  5 ;  perhaps  iii.  103.  i;  v.  4.  4).  There  is  also 
Qrote's  very  strong  argument  for  the  later  date. 

At  the  same  time,  though  Thucydides  learned,  as  I  feel  sure, 
a  good  deal  about  the  speech  from  Hermokrat^s,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  also  have  read  something  in  Antiochos.  I  think  I  can 
afford  to  make  Droysen  a  present  of  all  that  can  be  got  out  of 
irtpiKkvCofu9Ti  in  vL  3.  2,  and  of  ntplppvros  in  iv.  64.  3  {see  vol.  iL 
p.  457).  These  last  words  come  happily  for  Droysen,  to  whom 
they  give  a  chance  of  talking  (p.  51)  of  '*  eines  meerumschlungenen 
Yaterlandes."  The  word  carries  one  back  to  the  songs  of  forty 
years  back  and  more. 

We  must  here  not  forget  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Hermokratds  by  Timaios,  which  was  so  severely  blamed  by  Poly- 
bios  (xii.  25  ^).  The  case  is  somewhat  the  same  as  that  of  the 
speeches  (other  than  those  in  Herodotus)  which  were  attiibuted 
to  Qel6n  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Athenian  and  Spartan 
envoys.  See  vol.  iL  p.  516.  Only  we  have  here  nothing  answer- 
ing to  the  speech  (from  Antiochos  or  Philistoef)  which  in  that 
case  Polybios  approved,  and  which  was  certainly  not  that  in 
Herodotus.  If  we  are  surprised  then  at  Polybios'  not  mentioning 
the  speech  in  Herodotus,  we  are  yet  more  surprised  now  at  his  not 
mentioning  the  speech  in  Thucydides.     But  so  it  is. 

The  passage  in  which  Polybios  discusses  the  speech  devised  by 
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Timaios  (see  p.  56)  is,  unluckily,  not  only  a  fragment  but  a  muti* 
lated  fragment.  But  we  can  see  that  Polybios'  chief  objection  was 
that  Hermokrat^s,  one  of  the  most  practical  of  men  (see  p.  48),  one 
of  the  least  likely  to  talk  childish  common-places  (olt  {JKtar*  Av  dcoc 
wtpuarrtuf  ficip<ucid»driff  Koi  dmrpifiucoifs  X&yovt),  is  made  to  spend  toO 
much  time  in  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  peace  above  war 
in  an  assembly  which  knew  all  about  it  (cV  mmhpUf  KaKS>t  yiyWa- 
tTKovTi  r<K  Touxurof  ircpiff-crcMjff),  and  in  praising  the  men  of  G^la  and 
Kamarina  first,  for  having  made  peace  with  one  another,  secondly 
for  trying  to  bring  the  other  cities  to  the  like  godly  unity.  This 
last  does  not  seem  a  very  bad  fault ;  and  some  talk  of  that  kind 
might  be  politic.  But  the  third  ground  of  praise  is  remarkable 
and  instructive.  While  the  other  two  are  obvious  and  open  to 
any  rhetorician,  this  one,  we  feel  sure,  Timaios  must  have  found 
in  Antiochos  or  some  other  good  authority.  The  words  stand 
thus; 

Tpirov  ^t  vpovoffi^Uv  rov  fjitj  /3ovXcvc<r^ai  rh  ttX^^  srcpi  rmp  diakva^ap, 
dXX^  rovf  irpo€(rr«ora(  t&p  iroXircvfiarwy. 

The  ground  of  praise  seems  to  be  that  this  delicate  diplomatic 
business  was  done  in  a  way  more  like  that  of  modem  diplomacy 
than  was  usual  in  the  Qreek  commonwealths  (see  p.  48).  The 
Qeloans  and  Eamarinaians  chose  to  have  the  matter  debated  by  a 
small  body  of  leading  men  from  each  city — by  a  diplomatic  con- 
gress in  fact — rather  than  to  leave  it  to  the  popular  assemblies  of 
each  city.  They  might,  when  they  had  concluded  their  own  peace 
or  truce,  have  carried  it  round  to  the  other  Sikeliot  (pities,  asking 
each  separately  to  agree  to  it.  This  was  what  was  afterwards 
actually  done  to  the  Italiot  cities,  when  the  peace  was  offered  to 
them  and  accepted  by  all  except  Lokroi  (see  p.  64).  In  this  way 
the  whole  matter  would  have  had  to  be  debated  separately  in  the 
popular  assembly  of  each  city.  Instead  of  this,  the  matter  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  single  representative  body,  of  deputies  sent 
by  each  city.  The  final  confirmation  of  each  city  might  still  be 
needed ;  but  it  would  be  merely  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
treaty  already  discussed  and  put  into  shape  by  a  select  body. 
Such  a  body,  had  it  become  permanent,  might  have  become  the 
kernel  of  a  Sikeliot  confederation.  That  such  was  the  nature  of 
the  gathering  at  Oela  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides  (iv.  58.  i).  The  koiv6p  to  which  Hermokratte  speaks  is 
made  up  of  dir6  vatrw  r»p  w6ktmp  wptirfi€is.     And  these  wpta^is  are 
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spoken  of  as  equivalent  to  ol  SkXoi  liK€\i&Tai  (wtXBovrts  is  TeXoir. 
This  almost  looks  as  if  tbey  came  with  full  powers  to  consent  to 
anything  in  the  name  of  their  several  cities.  But  even  if  the 
treaty  had  afterwards  to  be  put  to  a  Yea  or  Nay  vote  of  each  city, 
the  details  at  least  had  been  discussed  and  the  document  drawn 
up  by  the  representative  body.  The  account  in  Thucydides  (iv.  65) 
does  not  absolutely  rule  this  point ;  but  perhaps  it  looks  more  as 
if  the  decision  of  the  assembly  had  been  final. 

The  oligarchic,  perhaps  federalist,  Hermokrat^  would  naturally 
prefer  the  single  smaller  body. 

In  this  way  the  despised  Timaios,  if  he  does  not  actually  help 
us  to  a  new  fact,  at  least  puts  a  fact  recorded  by  Thucydides  into 
fresh  and  yery  instructive  prominence. 


NOTE  VIL  p.  88. 
The  Designs  of  ALKiBiADi^s. 

The  question  of  the  designs  of  Alkibiad^  in  the  great  Sicilian 
expedition  stands  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  designs  of  the 
Athenian  people  in  general.  And  both  are  distinct  from  the 
designs  of  the  Athenian  people  at  the  earlier  time  with  which  I 
had  to  deal  in  Note  II,  when  Alkibiad^  was  not  yet  a  political 
leader.  And  in  both  cases  we  must  again  distinguish  the  vague 
thoughts  which  float  in  the  minds  either  of  one  man  or  of  a  multi- 
tude from  deliberate  purposes  which  have  taken  a  definite  shape 
and  which  either  man  or  multitude  would  openly  avow. 

In  the  earlier  stage  of  Athenian  intervention  in  Sicily  we  have 
seen  that  Sicilian  conquest,  whole  or  partial,  was  seriously  looked 
on  as  something  possible  on  the  part  of  Athens  (see  p.  29).  We 
have  seen  also  (see  above,  p.  615)  that  Carthage  had  a  large  enough 
place  in  men's  minds  to  supply  the  comic  poets  with  jokes.  Tliis 
last  does  not  prove  that  any  man  would  have  spoken  seriously  of 
an  attack  on  Carthage  in  the  assembly  or  elsewhere. 

At  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  Thucydides  distinctly 
describes  the  Athenian  people  in  general  as  entertaining  serious 
schemes  of  Sicilian  conquest,  seemingly  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
island.  He  comments — with  all  the  full  knowledge  of  his  sixth 
and  seventh  books — on  their  ignorance  of  what  Sicilian  conquest 
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involved  and  specially  of  tlie  size  of  the  island  (see  Orote,  vii.  22a, 
221),  Speaking  in  his  own  person,  he  says  nothing  about 
Carthage.    At  the  very  beginning  of  the  sixth  book  he  says  ; 

Tov  ^  avroO  x'i/i«i«M  *ABrp>woi  ^/SovXoyro  a^ig  fi€iCoifi  napaa-Ktvj  rrji 
lurh  AdxriTos  km  EvpvfUdcafTOf  M  luukUof  wXtwrarrts  Karatrpi'^aa-Qai^ 
§1  tvvaivTo,  airtipoi  ol  iroXXol  6ms  tov  imyiBovt  rris  vi^ov  naik  rw 
ivoucovvT»p  TOV  itKtiSovs  Koi  *EXX^yt»ir  /cat  ^p^apwf, 

A  little  later,  just  after  his  description  of  SicUy  (vi.  6.  i)  he 
says  that  the  Athenians  designed  the  conquest  of  SicUy,  but  cloked 
it  under  a  show  of  helping  their  kinsfolk  and  allies  ; 

Too-oOro  tOwrf  'EXX^moi^  mi  fiapfiapwr  SuccXuiy  f icci,  icai  hfi  roo^wdf 
oda-av  auTfjP  ol  *A6fjv<uoi  orpartv^w  &pfujvTOy  if^itfitvoi  /itp  rj  dXi/^c- 
a-TaTrj  irpof^aati  rijt  ndaij?  Sip^tiPy  fiorjOtlp  di  Upa  €vtrpeir&s 
^ov\6fiepoi  Tois  fovrSw  (vyytpta-i  Koi  roU  npotrytyanifUpoit  (yiiyMXpts. 

Here,  when  speaking  of  the  people  at  large,  there  is  nothing 
about  Carthage.  Carthaginian  conquest,  though  a  good  deal  in 
men's  heads,  had  not  taken  the  same  definite  shape  as  Sicilian 
conquest.  But  Thucydides,  in  his  own  person  (vi.  15.  2),  puts 
Carthaginian  designs  into  the  mind  of  Alkibiadds ;  he  is  paKtara 
arpaTTjyrja-ai  n  mtBvp&P  Koi  cXiri{a>v  SutrXioy  rt  d»*  ainrov  jcal  Kapxrjd6pa 

Views  on  Carthage  seem  to  imply  views  beyond  Carthage ;  and 
Alkibiad^s,  in  his  speech  at  Sparta  (vi.  90.  i),  is  made  (see  p.  198) 
to  set  forth  the  very  widest  views  as  those  of  the  whole  Athenian 
people ; 

eirktva-ap€P  €S  ^uctXlop  npArop  pip,  €i  ^paiftt^Oy  SixcXuoroy  icam- 
arpr^6iKvoiy  perh  ^  tKnpovf  ad3is  koi  *IraXM&nxr,  hrttra  Koi  rrjs  Kapxt^ 
dopioiP  dp)fis  itai  airr&p  dnoirtipaaoprtg. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  there  is  here  no  distinct  mention  of  the 
barbaiian  part  of  Sicily,  though  Panormoe,  Solous,  and  Motya 
must  be  understood  as  coming  under  the  head  of  the  Kapxridopi»p 

All  this,  so  says  Alkibiadds,  was  only  to  fiiid  the  means  of  making 
an  attack  on  Peloponndsos,  and  in  the  end  ruling  all  Hellas,  seem- 
ingly both  continuous  and  scattered  {rov  ^ftwaprot  'EXXi^mkov  ^p$fip). 
To  this  end  the  Athenians  were  to  build  ships  with  the  timber  of 
Italy  (rpi^pfip  Tf  7rp6s  raw  ^prripait  iroXX^r  pavmiyrja'dfAfpoiy  fxovotfs  Ttjt 
*lTaKia£  $v\a  d<p$opa),  and  to  bring  with  them  the  whole  force  of  the 
West,  Greek  and  barbarian  {Koplaaprtg  (Cpvaaop  pip  rrfp  €K€iB€p 
frpoaytpopiptjp  bvpapiw  rnp  'EXX^vtti^,  iroXXo^s  bk  pap^dpovs  purOwrdptpoiy 
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Koi  "ifiripat  Koi  oXXovr  r«v  ^k€i,  6f»okoyov/iep»s  vvv  fiiMpfidptiP  fiaxtfJ^Td" 
Tovs),  In  all  this  description,  spoken  when  and  where  it  was 
spoken,  AUdbiad^s  was  snre  to  make  the  most  of  everything  and 
he  was  not  unlikely  to  invent  something.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
be  safe  to  say  that  he  takes  his  own  serious  schemes  and  his  own 
dreams  to  boot,  and  speaks  of  them  all  as  the  serious  schemes  of  the 
Athenian  people.  But  no  doubt  both  he  and  the  people  in  general 
were  quite  ready  to  take  anything  that  they  had  a  chance  of 
getting.  This  was  ^  tiyau  t&p  wk€i6v»p  ariOvfiloy  as  Thucydides  calls 
it  (in  yi.  24.  3)  when  6  voK^s  6fuko£  koL  arparimnft  hoped  h  rt  rf 
wap6pn  dpyvptov  oUnipj  Ka\  irpoinenia'aaBM  fivvofiuf  63€w  atdwp  iiurBof^opiof 
vnap^ip. 

The  later  writers — even  the  contemporary  Philistos  would  for 
these  matters  be  in  some  sort  a  later  writer — naturally  exaggerate. 
I  have  quoted  (see  above,  p.  630)  the  place  in  Diod6ros  (xii.  54) 
where  he  speaks  of  Athenian  plans  at  the  time  of  the  embassy  of 
Oorgias.  At  the  present  stage  (xiii.  2)  he  does  not  talk,  as  one 
might  have  expected,  about  Carthage  and  more  distant  places,  but 
only  of  Sicily ;  ibrayrt£  fJbtfKTtttpiO'fiipoi  rois  iXvUriPt  €$  hoiiunt  Kora^ 
Kkfipmip  IfXmCop  lijv  SiictXtav.  But  he  has  also  a  very  strange  story, 
wherever  he  found  it,  about  a  secret  agreement  between  the  Senate 
and  the  generals,  in  which  Nikias  must  surely  have  been  outvoted ; 

r6T€  fup  oZp  ol  (rrpaniyol  /icrck  rrjs  fiovkrjs  hf  anoppffr^  avptbpfvowrtt, 
ipovktvopTo  v&£  xp4  ^ioucfjatu  rh  Kara  lijp  ScjccXcov  ^hp  rrjg  tr^cov  Kparff<n^ 
trip*  tldo^tp  oZp  avroiff,  ScXiyovrriovp  xal  ^vpoKovalavs  cat^panrMirairBaiy 
roit  ^  SXkots  mrk&f  rd^  il>6pavs  ots  kot  4ptavrhp  ourovai  roU  *KBtfpaLoi9. 
This  comes  up  again  in  the  imaginary  speech  of  Gylippos  (xiii.  30). 
The  story  is  hardly  worth  refuting. 

Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Alkibiad^  (17),  brings  out  more 
strongly  than  Thucydides  does  the  distinction  which  Thucydides 
certainly  draws  between  the  schemes  of  Alkibiad^  and  the 
schemes  of  other  people.  The  Athenians  had  wished  for  Sicily 
even  during  the  life-time  of  Perikl^.  It  seems  implied  that 
Perikl^  kept  them  back;  for,  as  soon  as  he  died,  they  eagerly 
welcomed  every  opening  for  meddling  in  Sicilian  afiPairs  (SuccXW 
Koi  U€puck4ovt  h-i  (wPTOt  ^nt&OfJUWP  *A6riPtuoi  Ka\  rcXcvr^covror  IJiftopto 
icai  r&9  XtyofjJpos  fioffBtias  ical  avfifiaxios  hr€fiirop  iicatrrdrt  roir  dbtKovfUPOis 
vn6  2vpaKova(»p  mifidBpw  rrjs  fitl(opos  (rrparflat  riOipr€s),  But  till 
Alkibiadto  stirred  them  up,  nobody  thought  of  anything  beyond 
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Sicily ;  it  was  he  who  first  dreamed  of  Carthage  and  Libya  and  of 
attacking  Peloponndsos  with  Western  help  {apxr^p  yap  fl^ai,  vrp6f  cl 
fi\mK€i,  duvo€iro  ttjs  arpar^iag,  ov  rcXop,  &(nr€p  ol  Xotwol,  luctkiap  •  .  .  . 
Kapxffidpa  Ka\  Atfivrj9  6p€tpotrok&Vf  €K  bi  Tovr»p  irpo^ytPopMP^p  'iroXuxv  mi 
Jlfkoir^Pinfaop  ffdrj  iF€ptffaXX6/upos,  okiyov  dciv  €tf)6hta  rov  iroktpov  ItxtXiop 
orouiTo),  This  may  seem  to  come  from  Alkibiadds'  speech  at  Sparta 
in  Thucydid^.  He  persuaded  the  young  to  share  in  his  dreams 
(rovff  lup  ptovs  oMBfP  €lx€P  ii^  reus  ikvia-tp  tirffpftafovs)  ;  the  old 
Eeem  not  to  go  beyond  telling  stories  of  old  campaigns  which  stir 
up  the  young  still  further  (r&v  d<  vptafimptiP  ffKpo&pro  iroXXa  Oavfiaata 
ir€p\  oTpoTtiat  vtp<uy6pTmr\  Many  therefore  take  to  the  study  of 
military  geography  (see  p.  105)  and  begin  to  draw  maps  of  the 
lands  spoken  of  (Sorr  iroXXovr  cV  rw  iraKaiarpms  km.  toU  ^/lonixXiocf 
Ka$€{ta$cu  TTJg  Tff  vrfoov  r^  ^xhl^  '^  Bivuf  Aifivijs  Koi  Kapxrf^pos 
{m'oypd<f>oPTts), 

In  the  Life  of  Nikias  (12),  written,  one  may  suppose,  later  than 
that  of  Alkibiad^s,  the  influence  of  Alkibiadds  seems  to  go  further. 
The  wish  for  the  Sicilian  expedition  is  universal.  And  the  old 
men  draw  maps  as  well  as  the  young,  only  they  seem  not  to  draw 
actual  maps  of  Libya,  but  only  specially  to  note  those  points  of 
Sicily  which  look  towards  Libya  {&aT€  /col  Wovr  iv  nakaiarpais  isal 
yipopTos  fp  €pya<mipUH9  koX  ^fwcvifkioi?  ovyKaBfCofUpovs  vmypacf^ttp  t6 
trxfjita  T^(  SuccX^ff  Koi  rijjp  i^vfruf  r^^  irrpl  ovr^y  Bak&ffoifi  Kxti  Xifupas  koI 
r6fnvg,  oU  rrrpairrai  irpAs  Aifivtpr  ^  i^<ror).  But  they  all  look  to 
Sicily  as  merely  a  starting-point ;  they  are  to  overcome  Carthage, 
and  to  become  masters  of  Libya  and  of  the  whole  Western  Mediter- 
ranean (ov  yiip  ij$\op  hroiovPTo  rov  wokipov  ZurtXidv  dXX*  SppjfrripioPy  q»s 
an'  airnj?  dtayaptadptwot  vphs  Ktipxffiapious  /col  axfiaopTtg  dpa  Aifixnpf  Koi 
TTjp  ipr6g  'HpaKKtitiP  fmjX&p  Bakao'tray), 

When  we  have  got  to  the  pillars  of  H^rakl^,  we  have  got 
to  those  Iberians  whom  AlkibiadSs,  according  to  his  account  at 
Sparta,  thought  of  hiring  to  attack  Peloponn6sos  (see  p.  198). 
Were  they  brought  into  contemporary  comedy  at  this  date,  as 
one  of  the  dreams  of  the  time?  So  thought  Grote  (vii.  200), 
holding  that  the  Tpi^dXi/r  of  Aristophaii^  was  acted  about  this 
time.  I  am  not  greatly  concerned  whether  Tpc^aXf;^  meant  Alki- 
biad^  or  a  deemon,  a  point  discussed  in  our  familiar  Dindorf  s 
Aristophan^,  ii.  658,  and  more  largely  by  Silvern  (Clouds,  p.  84 
et  seqq.,  Eng.  Tr.).  But  the  date  does  matter.  There  is  a  long 
extract  from  the  uncurtailed  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (^Ifirfpiai  bvo) 
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preserved  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De  Adm.  Imp.  23. 
Here  we  get  two  fragments  of  the  Tfx^Xi/r ; 

teat  'Apurro^&mjs  TpupdkfjTi' 

Tohs  "Wfpas  ots  x^^PVy*^^  f^  fior^^cai  6p6ti^, 

The  mention  of  Aristarchos  looks  dangerously  as  if  the  play 
belonged  to  a  later  date,  after  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundi*ed. 
Aristarchos  appears  in  Thucydides,  viii.  98.  i,  as  one  of  that  body, 
and  as  general.  At  the  fall  of  his  party  in  b.g.  411,  he  flees  to 
Oino^,  \apa>p  K€trii  ru;(nff  ro^ag  rtvas  roift  fiapfiapwrarovg,  Tlie  well- 
known  to^m  were  hardly  Iberians,  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
countrymen  of  Arganth6nios,  if  /3ap/3apot,  were  not  fiapPapwraroi, 
There  is  also  a  reference  (Fr.  IX.  Dindorf )  to  Thdramends,  as  well 
as  to  Aristarchos.  It  is  quoted  by  Souidas,  r&p  rptStp  kok^v  h, 
and  the  verse  runs, 

iya  ydp  dvd  BrjpafUvovt  didoiMa  ret  rpia  raurL 

The  Tpia  KOKO.  are  If  (CiXop  c^cXxciv  fj  imof  ko^phop  Ij  wpMarra  r^p 
pavp  ihrtos  raxurra  t»p  kok&p  djraXkayrfpai,  Thdramente  ooold  hardly 
have  been  described  as  dispensing  punishments  at  this  rate  at  any 
time  before  the  Four  Hundred.  (So  Sdvem,  Clouds,  p.  84.) 
Otherwise  Th^ramen^  and  Aristarchos,  so  prominent  in  411, 
might  well  have  been  important  enough  in  416-5  to  be  brought 
on  the  comic  stage.  They  may  have  been  among  the  strong 
supporters  of  Alkibiad^,  or  we  might  look  for  them  on  the 
other  side.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  fragments,  without  explana* 
tion,  read  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  later  time.  And  some  ex- 
planation is  needed  to  tell  us  whether  the  Iberians  whom  Alki- 
biad^s  seems  only  to  have  dreamed  of,  came  under  the  actual 
command  of  Aristarchos.  The  dream  was  fulfilled  in  another 
way  in  the  next  generation,  when  Dionysios  sent  Iberians,  if  not 
to  Athens,  yet  to  Peloponndsos. 

One  may  believe  that,  in  the  minds  both  of  Alkibiadds  and  of 
other  people,  there  were  three  degrees.  There  were  things  that 
were  dreamed  of  and  perhaps  talked  about  vaguely.  There  were 
things  that  men  seriously  hoped  for  and  seriously  discussed  among 
themselves.  There  were  things  that  could  be  openly  discussed 
in  the  assembly.    The  conquest  of  all  Sicily  had  by  this  time 
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assuredly  reached  the  second  stage;  we  can  hardly  think  that 
it  had  reached  the  third.  Indeed  the  speech  of  the  Athenian 
Euph^mos  at  Eamarina  (see  p.  191)  seems  distinctly  to  exclude 
it  He  disclaims  on  the  part  of  Athens  all  design  of  seeking 
in  Sicily  for  any  but  independent  allies.  As  for  Carthage,  the 
thought  of  conquest  there  had  reached  the  first  stage  as  long  ago 
as  the  acting  of  the  Knights  (see  above,  p.  615).  It  must  by 
this  time  have  got  into  the  second.  Thucydides,  it  must  be 
remembered,  distinctly  says,  through  the  mouth  of  Hermokrat^ 
(yi.  34.  2),  that  the  Carthaginians  lived  in  constant  fear  of  an 
Athenian  attack  (ad  dih  <j>6Pcv  curl  fUfnor€  *A$rpf€uoi  avroig  en\  rfiv  mSkar 

But  unless  such  Iberians  had  anyhow  got  to  Athens,  and  had 
suggested  the  thoughts  of  others  to  come,  we  can  hardly  hncj  that 
dominion  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hdrakl^  had  got  beyond  the  first 
stage. 

The  remarks  of  Grote  in  the  note  to  vii.  221  seem  hardly  to 
distinguish  between  what  Alkibiadte  would  say  in  the  assembly 
and  out  of  it. 


NOTE  Vm.  pp.  86,  89. 

Sicilian  Embassies  to  Athens  in  b.c.  416. 

Thebe  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  from  the  words  of  Thucydides 
that  a  formal  embassy  from  Segesta  came  to  ask  for  help  for  that 
city,  according  to  the  existing  treaty  between  Sege&ta  and  Athens, 
that,  among  the  arguments  which  they  employed,  they  pleaded 
the  further  call  on  Athens  to  give  help  to  the  Leontines,  and 
that  their  arguments  were  at  a  later  stage  backed  by  the  prayers 
of  Leontine  exiles  who  were  at  Athens.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  formal  Leontine  embassy,  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
there  was  at  this  time  any  constituted  Leontine  commonwealth 
capable  of  sending  an  embassy. 

In  Thucydides,  vi.  6.  2,  the  Segestan  envoys  remind  the  Athe- 
nians of  their  own  treaty  with  Athens  renewed  by  Lachte  (see 

P-33); 

&aT€  Tf^p  ytPOfUvfip  en\  AdxtfTot  xal  row  irporepav  iroXc/*ov  A€ovtuwp 

ol  'EycoToibi   ^fiftaxlop  dpafUfunjincoprts  rovg  *ABfivaiovf,  ibiovro  <T<f>i(n 

ptwt  irtfi'^tcafTos  ewafiimu, 

VOL.  m.  T  t 
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They  then  add  further  arguments,  and  they  enlarge  on  the  in- 
terest which  Athens  had  in  defending  the  Leontines  and  all  htr 
Sicilian  allies ; 

Xcyovrcff  SXXa  t€  iroXXi^  xal  K€<l>dKaioiff  tl  Sv/MunSo-UH  Atvrrivaw  r< 
dpaarrfa-awrts  ariit»fnjfroi  ytyfiaom-atf  xai  row  Xonrovs  m  (yfii»j&xavi  avrm^ 
dia<l>$€ipovTfs  avToi  r^y  S:iraaaif  dvpa/up  rrjs  2uuXias  axflirovaif  Kivflnm» 
thfoi  .  .  .  a&iPpov  d*  thai  fiMrh.  r&v  {mokoinw  h-i  ^fiimx»P  ^ix^iv  toIs 
^vpcucoaitug. 

The  immediate  claim  of  the  Segestans  was  their  own  treaty  with 
Athens.  Under  that  they  ask  for  help  against  Selinous.  But 
they  hring  in  the  treatment  of  Leontinoi  by  Syracuse  and  the 
general  ambition  of  Syracuse,  as  further  motives  for  Athenian 
intervention  in  Sicily. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Leontine  speakers  at  this  stage.  They 
come  in  later,  after  help  has  been  voted  to  Segesta  and  after  the 
debate  has  been  reopened  between  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^.  After 
the  speech  of  Alkibiad^,  the  Segestans — ^that  is  the  envoys  who 
came  back  in  vi.  8.  i — are  again  heard  (vi.  19.  i);  so  are 
Leontine  exiles.  The  two  classes,  envoys  and  exiles,  seem  to  be 
distinguished ; 

ol  *ABrjvaioi  oKowrayrtg  iKtiPov  ^AXicifiuL^ov]  rt  koi  rmu  'EytaraUtP  Kal 
AtoPTuwv  ^vyodoDir,  ot  vap€\36pTts  Momo  re  ical  r»y  6pKimv  vnofUfunf' 
CKovras  Uertvop  fiori$fjir(u  <nf>i<n. 

There  is  nothing  here  to  suggest  any  formal  Leontine  embassy. 
It  may  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Segestan  envoys  and  the 
Leontine  exiles  are  coupled  by  Thucydides  which  suggested  such 
an  embassy  to  Diod6ros.  In  his  version  (xii.  83)  the  remnant 
of  the  Leontines  {ol  ^vyodcs  mrr&p  awrrpaxJHPTtij  determine  to  make 
another  appeal  to  the  Athenians  on  the  ground  of  kindred  {txptpop 
vdkip  avroifs  *A$riPaiovs  irpotrXafitaBai  avfJLfMxovgf  Uptos  avyytPtU),  The 
next  words  aie  remarkable; 

ircpl  dc  rovrmp  KoutoKoyriiraiupoi  roli  tOptviP  oh  avP€<l)p^njmPf  KOipg 
npkafitig  i^Mirtfiyj^ap  vp6s  *A$rpmiovt,  d^iovPTts  fioriBrja'ai  rai£  friSXc(rcv 
avr&P  diiKOVfUpats* 

"EBptcuf  is  an  odd  word.  It  may  have  been  chosen  expressly 
to  take  in  the  barbarians — one  is  tempted  to  suy  the  gerUilu — 
of  Segesta.  At  any  rate  it  includes  them,  and  Segestan  and 
Leontine  envoys  go  to  Athens  together.  Dioddros  seems  (at  the 
end  of  c  82)  to  look  on  this  application  from  the  Leontines  to 
Segesta  as  coming  by  a  happy  accident  (oLs  avp^pyrj<n  raMfwrop) 
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juBt  when  the  S^estans  had  made  up  their  mincis  to  send  to 
Athens  ahout  their  own  afiPairs. 

All  this  is  just  possible,  if  only  we  do  not  suppose  a  formal 
Leontine  embassy.  But  I  should  rather  infer  from  Thucydides 
that  the  Leontines  came  between  the  first  Segestan  application 
in  vii.  6  and  the  return  of  the  Athenian  and  Segestan  envoys  in 
vi.  8. 

Plutarch  (Nik.  1 2)  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Nikias  speaks,  tAv 
AlytoT^av  irp<<r/3€a)y  Koi  A.€orripwp  napay€vofUP»9  Ka\  ntMpTOiP  rovs 
*A6ripalovs  arparrUaf  M  SixcX^ov. 

It  is  now  also  that  the  wonderful  embassy  comes  in  Justin, 
iv.  I.  4  (see  p.  73,  and  Grote,  vii.  194).  It  is  seemingly  sent,  not 
either  from  Segesta  or  from  Leontinoi,  but  from  Katan6. 

"  Cum  fides  pacis  a  Syracusanis  non  servaretur,  denuo  legatos 
Athenas  mittunt  [Catinienses],  qui  sordida  veste,  capillo  barbaque 
promissis  et  omni  squaloris  habitu  ad  misericordiam  commovendam 
anquisito  contionem  deformes  adeunt ;  adduntur  precibus  lacrimsB, 
et  ita  misericordem  populum  supplices  movent  ut  damnarentur 
duces  qui  ab  his  auxilia  deduxerant.  Igitur  dassis  ingens  decer- 
nitur ;  creati  duces  Nicias  et  Alcibiades  et  Lamachos." 

Here  is  a  distinct  confusion  between  the  events  of  the  year  416 
and  the  punishment  of  the  generals  in  424  (see  p.  65).  We  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Katan^  just  now. 

In  writing  the  text  I  took  for  granted  at  p.  33  that,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  earlier  dealings  between  Athens  and  Segesta  (see 
vol.  iL  p.  554),  an  alliance  had  been  made  between  them  by 
Lach^.  This  was  an  inference  from  the  words  of  Thucydides, 
vi.  6.  2,  quoted  above.  They  were  so  understood  in  1850  by 
Grote,  vii.  181, 197,  and  in  1870  by  Holm  (ii.  406)  who  argues  the 
point  against  a  weak  objection  of  Gurtius.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  an  existing  alliance  between  Athens  and  Segesta 
is  assumed  throughout.  Nikias  (vi.  10.  5)  says  fifitts  *Ey€araioit 
oia-i  (vfifjtaxoiSf  m  dbiKavfuPois,  6(foa£  fiarjBovfuv,  which  cannot  possibly 
refer  to  an  alliance  made  a  few  days  before.  And  his  language  a 
little  further  on  (vi.  13)  also  implies  an  existing  alliance ; 

Toif  5*  'E-yeoTo/ow  ItU}  tlirtiy^  inttd^  ^wtv  *A6rjpaUtw  Koi  £vi^>fray  np6s 
ItXipovvTiovs  r6  irpwrov  TitSXc/icoy,  /trra  <r<f>&v  xai  KorakvfaBcu'  Koi  t6  \oiif6p 
^fjLfidxovs  li^i  noUurBat,  &<nr€p  tlaSa/Aip,  ots  kok&s  fihf  irpd^aaip  dfivpovfitp^ 
(a(Pt\las  d*  cdrrol  btrfiipTts  oh  rtv^yxBcL, 

T  t  2 
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It  is  therefore  a  little  strange  to  read,  in  a  commentary  of  the 
year  1881  on  the  passage  in  vi.  6.  2  (Jowett,  ii.  344) ; 

''AfomM*y  is  to  be  taken,  not  with  iroKtfiov,  bat  with  ^mtaxiav. 
The  Egestaeans  reminded  the  Athenians  that  they  had  already 
interfered  in  the  afiPairs  of  Sicily,  which  was  a  reason  for  their 
interfering  again.  It  is  nowhere  stated  that  the  Athenians  had 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Egestaeans,  previons  to  that  of  yL  8. 
But  the  words  rovv  Xowrovp  h%  ^ixfiaxow  avr&ify — fjirrh  rStv  vfroKoiwmv 
thi  (vfifMx»^, — below  probably  include  them,  as  well  as  the  other 
Sicilian  states  mentioued  as  allies  of  the  Leontines,  and  therefore 
of  the  Athenians,  in  iii.  86  med.  The  Egestaeans  naturally  call 
themselves  allies  of  the  Athenians,  because  they  are  willing  to 
become  so." 

Several  remarks  occur.  First,  in  vL  6.  2  AtopTiwwp  must  be 
taken,  not  with  (vfifiaxicaf  but  with  iroX/fiov.  The  construing  is 
doubtless  harsh  either  way ;  but  our  interpretation  must  be  guided 
by  the  facts.  In  the  expedition  of  Lach^  Athens  waged  a  war 
on  behalf  of  the  Leontines ;  she  made  no  alliance  with  Leontinoi 
at  that  time,  because  she  was  already  bound  by  the  wakath  (vftfioxta 
of  iii.  86.  4,  that  is  the  alliance  recorded  in  the  inscription  of  433, 
an  inscription  found,  one  may  add,  before  1877. 

Secondly,  No  alliance  between  Segesta  and  Athens  is  mentioned 
in  vi.  8 — because  the  former  alliance  referred  to  in  vi.  6  is  taken  for 
granted. 

Thirdly,  The  notion  that  the  Segestans  "  call  themselves  allies 
of  the  Athenians,  because  they  are.  willing  to  become  so  "  might 
seem  to  come  from  the  confused  story  in  Diodoros  (xii.  83) ;  rAr 
*£y€<rra^v  hrayytXKofuPWf  Xpffiamp  rt  irX^^  d^aety  €ls  t6v  ir6k€/to¥  nik 
avfifiaxrifrfiP  «irA  t&p  2vpaKowri»p,  It  is  always  right  to  be  kind 
to  our  Mend  at  Agyrium,  but  we  cannot  hearken  to  him  when  he 
thus  contradicts  Thucydides. 


NOTE  IX.  p.  126. 

ATHfiNAOOBAS'   ThEORT   OF  DiMOCBACT. 

The  definition  of  democracy  here  given  by  the  Syracusan  dema- 
gogue is  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it.  Democracy  is  not  the 
rule  of  one  class  of  the  people  over  other  classes,  but  the  common 
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rule  of  the  whole  people.  In  a  democracy  every  class  has  its 
special  faDction ;  the  rich  have  theirs ;  the  men  of  ability  have 
theirs ;  the  ordinary  citizens  have  theirs.  Every  citizen  has  an 
equal  vote  in  the  final  decision ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
the  action  both  of  classes  and  of  individuals  before  the  final  vote 
comes  on.  Democracy  is  not  a  corruption  of  something  else,  as 
tyranny  is  of  kingship,  as  oligarchy  is  of  aristocracy;  it  is  one 
of  the  primary  forms  of  government,  capable,  like  the  other 
two,  of  being  corrupted  into  something  else.  This  is  the  true 
theory  of  Greek  democracy ;  this  is  what  the  name  means  in  the 
mouth  of  practical  men  like  Thucydides  and  Polybios.  It  is  also 
what  it  means  in  the  mouth  of  Isokrat^,  perhaps  not  really  a 
practical  man,  but  one  who  at  least  wished  to  be  so. 

Every  one  knows  the  passage  in  praise  of  democracy  in  the 
Funeral  Oration  of  Periklde  (Thuc.  ii.  37.  i).  The  definition  is 
not  quite  so  clear  as  that  of  Athdnagoras,  but  it  is  to  the  same 
effect.  Power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  body ;  all  are  equal 
before  the  law;  each  man  is  valued  according  to  his  personal 
merit ;  poverty  does  not  shut  out  a  man  from  serving  the  state. 

Isokrat^s  was  doubtless  something  of  a  dreamer;  but  he  was 
a  dreamer  of  a  different  kind  from  Plato.  If  the  ideal  democracy 
of  which  he  loves  to  speak  never  existed  in  fact,  it  was  at  least 
suggested  by  facts.  He  dislikes  the  democracy  of  his  own  day ; 
he  looks  back  to  a  better  state  of  things ;  but  his  btumo  state  was 
still  a  democracy,  though  one  better  ordered  than  that  which  he 
saw  around  him.  In  the  Areopagitic  oration  he  describes  his 
ideal  time,  when  men  did  not  apply  the  name  ^fioKparia  and  other 
good  names  to  things  which  did  not  deserve  them  (c.  20) ; 

ol  yhp  Kar  tKtivov  r^  xp^'  ^  n6ki»  buHKOvrrtg  Kartarriaarro  iroXi- 
r§iavovK  6p6fiari  fiiv  ry  Koivorartf  Koi  vpaordr^  wpoaayoptvo' 
fi€Pijp  in\  di  T&p  wpd^mp  oit  routvrrjp  rois  hmrfxapowri  if>aiPon€PfffP,  oW* 
fj  TovTOP  tAit  Tp6nop  ^froidcvo-c  robs  irdklras  Aaff  ^ytlaBai  t^p  fi€P  dico- 
Xaa-lap  drjfioicpariapy  t^p  ti  trapaPOfiiap  i\§v$€ptap,  ti^p  di  vap- 
prjalap  Ifropofiiap, 

In  the  good  old  times  they  had  not  the  lot;  for  the  lot  was 
less  democratic  than  election  (fiinioruc^Mpof  M/uCop  thai  ravnjp  r^ 
Kardtrreurtp  Ij  ripf  dih  rov  Xayx((yciy  ytypofuprip,  c.  23).  There  was 
danger  lest  an  oligarch  should  draw  the  lucky  bean.  He  pre- 
sently describes  the  ideal  democracy,  in  which  the  whole  people 
is  absolute  master — ^he  does  not  scruple  to  say  tf/ratU-^M  t6¥ 
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fiMP  Kjftov  fi&otrrp  rvpavpov  KoBiaruvai  rit^  dpx^9  Koi  leoXaf ciy  rov;  ^^- 
Itafrraaminas  kcu  ttpLvtw  vtpi  r&v  dfi<l>urfiijr€vfup»p,  C  26),  while  the 
men  of  leisure  and  of  wealth  have  their  several  duties  under  him 
as  his  servants  {&<nr€p  oIkctcu),  like  Nikias  and  D^mosthente  in  the 
Achamians.     And  he  winds  up ; 

irfl»s  &p  ri£  tvpoi  ravnii  fitQaimtpav  ^  ducaior^poM  di/fUMcporuiFy  r^^ 
row  fiMP  dvparmTdravs  iifi  r^  wpd^is  KaOurrdariSy  ovtAp  di  tovti»p  n&v 

KjpOP  KUpUXP  WOlOVOTfS  ', 

He  comes  back  to  the  same  theme  in  the  Panathenaic  oration, 
where  he  sometimes  (c.  131, 132)  uses  nearly  the  same  words  as  in 
the  Areopagitic.  But  he  brings  in  a  new  phrase  for  the  old  good 
democracy,  dripoKparlq  ff  dpiaroKparlq.  xp»t»^  or  ptfuyfUptf  (c.  1 3 1, 
153).  He  also  gives,  what  neither  Periklds  nor  Ath^nagoras  gives 
us  in  so  many  words,  the  formal  division  of  governments  under 
three  heads.  We  have  seen  it  already  in  Pindar  (see  vol.  ii.  p. 
537),  and  it  comes  out  clearly  in  the  famous  discourse  of  the  three 
Persians  in  Herodotus  (iii.  80-82).  There  we  do  not  find  the  actual 
word  ^tioKparia,  though  6\iyapxla  is  found.  The  words  there  are 
drjiioSf  frkrjSoSf  p4<rop,  and  the  most  formal  opposition  is  ^/tos,  okiyap- 
X^Oy  iMVPctpxot,  The  attractive  name  {oifpofMa  v&pnav  jedXXurroir)  is 
here  hxopopia.  This  passage  of  Herodotus,  like  that  of  Pindar, 
shows  that  the  threefold  division  was  already  fully  accepted  in 
their  time ;  but  Isokrat^s — ^who,  we  must  remember,  was  bom 
while  Perikl^  was  alive — seems  to  be  the  first  fully  to  draw  it 
out  in  a  regular  shape.  With  him  (Panathenaic,  132)  the  three 
forms  are  oXiyapx^  dtiftoKparlot  popapxla.  We  should  rather  have 
looked  for  aptaroicpaTla,  especially  after  his  use  of  the  word  in  the 
other  places. 

The  view  of  Isokrat^  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Athdna- 
goras.  Ath^nagoras  does  not  in  the  same  way  speak  of  the  em- 
bodied D^mos  as  sovereign  or  tyrant,  and  of  those  who  have  the 
immediate  management  of  affiiirs  as  his  servants  or  even  slaves. 
But  he  has  exactly  the  same  idea  of  giving  to  difierent  classes 
of  men  their  several  functions  in  the  commonwealth,  while  the 
assembly  of  all  classes,  the  whole  people,  has  the  final  authority 
in  all  things.  We  cannot  say  how  far  the  democracy  of  Syracuse 
in  the  time  of  Athdnagoras  would  have  answered  to  the  ideal 
of  Isokratds ;  it  at  least  agreed  with  it  so  far  that  the  lot,  which 
Isokratis  so  specially  disliked,  did  not  come  in  till  the  changes 
under  Diokl^  (see  p.  441,  and  Appendix  XXYI). 
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We  may  be  sore  that  both  to  Ath^nagoras  and  to  Isokratds 
a  commonwealth  from  which  any  particular  class  was  shat  out 
would  not  have  seemed  a  true  democracy.  Florence,  after  the 
nobles  were  disfranchised,  would  have  seemed,  no  longer  diyftofcparm, 
the  rule  of  the  whole  people,  but  6\iyapxia,  the  rule  of  a  class, 
even  though  classes  might  happen  to  have  been  turned  about. 
So  Polyblos  sees  the  model  of  democracy  in  the  Federal  consti- 
tution of  the  Achaian  League,  which  certainly  was  in  practice 
drjfiOKparla  apurroKpariq  ft^fityfuwfiy  and  which  one  might  say  came 
very  near  to  answering  the  literal  meaning  of  dpurroKparta,  With 
him  (ii.  38)  we  may  mark  that  wappriaiay  which  in  Isokratds  has  a 
bad  sense,  is  used  honourably  ; 

loTfyopiof  Kal  voppififrias  Koi  koBSKov  bfiiioKpaerlas  dkrfOanjg  avarrnia  mi 
vpoaiptirty  ttKiKpiv€<TT4paw  oIk  6p  tvpoi  ng  rtj?  irapii  rois  *Ax<uol£  vnap^ 
XOvaTfs. 

Under  Boman  rule  and  supremacy,  both  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy became  mere  shadows,  but  they  went  on  in  name  in  the 
dependent  commonwealths,  and  the  political  thinkers  of  those 
times  went  on  defining  them  just  like  Athdnagoras  and  Isokratds. 
Both  Plutarch  and  Di6n  Chrysostom  think  monarchy  the  best 
form,  the  most  likely  to  be  well  worked.  It  is  of  course  to  be 
a  monarchy  which  carries  out  the  ideal  of  Claudian  (I  I.  Cons.  Stil. 

114); 

''  NtrnqnAin  libertM  gratior  exUt 

Qtiam  sub  rege  pio/' 

It  is  to  be  PaaOitia  and  not  its  corruption  and  counterfeit  rvpoppU. 
Still  the  other  forms  are  lawful,  and  may  be  good,  though  not 
likely  to  be  so  good  as  the  other.  Both  writers  keep  up  the 
tradition  of  brifMOKparia  as  a  thing  in  itself  honourable,  though 
liable  to  be  corrupted.  With  Plutarch  in  the  short  treatise  ir*p\ 
Movapxiag  k,tX  (c.  3)  the  three  forms  of  government  are  funfapxlay 
6\iyapxich  ^fioKparia,  for  which  he  refers  to  Hei*odotus.  All  are 
liable  to  corruption  (crv/A/Sc/SiyKe  irapaKpovata  kqX  dui<f>6opiis  kot  IXktt^ip 
fj  vntp^oX^v  ttvai).  The  corruptions  are  rvpawis,  hwatrr^ia,  ^xKoKparia, 
They  come  about 

2ray  fiaaiKtia  fup  vfipiv  irnxg  avvn^v&uyov*  dXiyapxla  bi  {m€p<f>pO' 
trvvriPy  t6  odf^odcs*   hripoKparla  ^  apapxioi^,  ia&njs  dfurpiaVy  iraaai  bi  r6 

aPQiJTOP, 

We  may  remark  that  dx^oKparla,  not  being  the  rule  of  the  whole, 
would  not  answer  Athdnagoras'  definition  of  drj/wKpariaf  and  that 
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dfirrpia  would  be  the  exact  opposite  to  the  harmonious  working  of 
different  classes  conceived  both  by  him  and  by  Isokratds. 

Dion  Chrysostom  is  yet  more  royalist  than  Plutarch;  but  he 
admits  democracy  among  lawful  and  possibly  good  forms  of  gOYem- 
ment;  it  is  simply  very  hard  to  manage  it  well.  In  his  third 
oration  to  Trajan  ntpi  fiaaiKiiag  (vol.  i.  p.  47,  Trttbner),  he  says ; 

Tpia  yiip  €idrj  rh  <fHX»9pcrrara  iroXircittv  oyoiut(<Fr(u  yiypofuptdv  Korh 
p6fioif  Kol  diiajp  furii  d<Uf»oy69  r  ayoBov  leol  tvxH^  qims. 

Monarchy  is  the  most  likely  to  succeed;  aristocracy  less  so; 
democracy  is  a  beautiful  ideal,  again  with  an  attractive  name ; 

TptTTj  dc  waaS>v  advyoraoran;  ax*^  V  trti^pofnnfii  mi  aperj  ^fwv  ir/NNr- 
boK&<rd  irorc  tvprio'tiv  KardoTaaiv  iiruucrj  koX  p6fUfiOPy  hinioKparia  vpoaa^ 
yop€VOfjt4injf  €iri€tK€t  tvopua  Koi  irp^op,  €mp  ^p  dwardp. 

Each  of  the  three  has  its  corruption  (rpeU  cyovrioc  vapopoiuu 
btaxl}Oopa[),  rvpappis,  okiyapxla,  and  something  which  seems  to  have 
no  particular  name,  but  which  of  course  is  Plutarch's  oxkoKparia. 

^  d*  €(rjs  iroiKiXi;  koI  vavrodatnj  <f>opa  vkiBcvs,  ovder  tid6ros  dirX«ff, 
raparronivov  d*  dti  km  dypaipoprot,  mr6  dKo\6ar»p  bfiiwytoy&p  &an€p 
Kkvdtttpos  dypiov  ical  ;(aX<irov  vfr^  aAptnf  aifkrip&p  p/trcifitXkoptpov. 

All  these  writers  use  ^fioKparia  in  one  sense,  and  an  honourable 
one.  It  may  be  corrupted,  like  the  other  forms  of  government ; 
but,  like  them,  it  is  good  in  itself. 

The  other  notion  of  democracy  as  something  in  itself  bad,  a 
mere  corruption  of  one  of  the  forms  of  lawful  government,  seems 
to  spring  wholly  from  a  fancy  of  Aristotle.  In  the  well-known 
place  in  the  Politics  (iii.  7.  2)  he  makes  the  three  forms  of  govern- 
ment /3a<riXfta,  dptaroKparia,  and  iroXirria.  Their  corruptions  (iropeic- 
fidaut)  are  rvpavpUy  Skiyapxia,  dtipoKparicu  His  definition  of  «roX«- 
rc^  is ; 

Stov  t6  irX^off  wp6s  t6  Kotp6p  iroXftrcvi/rm  (rv/u^cjpoy,  KoKthm  t6  Kouf^p 
tvopa  fraa&p  t&p  iroXir€M»v,  trokiTtUu 

The  corruptions  are  when,  not  the  common  good,  but  only 
the  good  of  a  certain  class,  the  monarch,  the  rich,  or  the  poor, 
is  sought; 

^  pip  ydp  Tvpoppis  cWft  popapxla  vp6s  t6  ovpxfKpop  rh  rav  fiopapxpyprot, 
^  d*  oXiyapxla  irp6s  t6  t&p  tinrdpt^p,  ^  di  hripoKpaeria  np6t  t6  ovpxfKpop  r6 
rSiP  airdp^P'  irp6s  dc  r6  r^  Kotw^  Xvatrtkovp  oitdtpia  avrmp. 

He  goes  on  in  the  next  chapter  to  give  several  definitions,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  difference  between  Skiyapxia 
and  hripoKptnla  is  essentially  the  difference  between  wealth  and 
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poverty.  The  question  of  numbers  is  accidental.  The  rule  of 
many  rich  over  a  few  poor  would  be  an  oligarchy,  not  a  demo- 
cracy. The  case  will  never  happen,  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
principle. 

f  ^ia)(f>€powrw  jf  rf  dfiftoKparia  jcal  fj  Skiyapxia  dkXrjktiPf  irtvia  kcH 
irKovTOs  €(rrhf,  /cat  cunyKaiov  flip  Snov  Ay  fyx^M-i  dth  vXovtop  Sp  r' 
ikda-ativs  &»  re  irXrtovp,  c&oi  ravrrfp  Skryapxiapf  Snov  d*  ol  Sjropoiy  hrnto- 
KparioPf  aKKit  (rvfiQaiPti  .  .  .  rot's  fitp  oXiyovg  cJmu  rovs  dc  noKkoCs. 

It  is  plain  at  once  that  this  ^fioKparia  of  Aristotle  is  not  the 
drffxoKparla  of  Perikl6s  or  Athdnagoras  or  any  one  else.  It  may  be 
the  debased  democracy  of  Isokrat^  or  the  dx^oKparla  of  Plutarch. 
For  whatever  reason,  Aristotle  uses  words  in  a  sense  different 
from  everybody  else.  What  all  other  speakers  and  writers  from 
Periklds  to  Di6n  Chrysostom  call  binAOKparia  he  chooses  to  call  by 
the  vague  name  froXircio,  and  to  transfer  the  name  drjfioKparia  to 
what  Plutarch  calls  Sx^oKparia.  Endless  confusion  has  been  the 
result ;  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  strange  fancy  of  Aristotle  that 
a  word  so  honourable  in  the  mouth  of  Perikl^s  and  Polybios  should 
have  got  the  meaning  which  it  often  has  in  the  mouths  of  modem 
babblers.  But  Aristotle  himself  cannot  keep  consistently  to  his 
own  rule.  When  he  has  to  speak  of  facts,  he  cannot  help  adapting 
language  to  facts.  Thus,  in  recording  the  political  changes  at 
Athens  (ii.  12.  2,  3,  where  see  Mr.  W.  L.  Newman's  note),  he 
cannot  help  usbg  drifioKparla  in  the  wider  sense,  taking  in  the 
forms  both  approved  and  disapproved  by  Isokrat^  80  in  the 
newly  found  *A0fjpau»p  lloXirrta  by  himself  or  a  dbciple— a  question 
on  which  I  will  not  breathe  a  word  further — it  is  just  possible 
that  7roXiT€ia  in  c.  13  (followed  directly  after  by  ^  fUtni  irdktreia) 
may  be  meant  in  the  special  Aristotelian  sense,  as  bfjiioKparia  might 
just  possibly  be  taken  in  c.  23.  But  in  c.  29  the  constitution 
of  Kleisthen^s,  and  in  c.  41  that  of  Solon,  are  both  called  di7/io- 
x/MTui,  just  as  they  are  by  Isokrat^s  and  everybody  else.  Indeed 
he  cannot  keep  himself  from  giving  even  the  despised  drffiaycoy6s 
an  honourable  epithet,  when  (c.  28)  he  tells  us  how  ev  roh  vpArtpop 
Xp6pow  dfl  dcrrcXovy  ol  iiruuttls  ht^iiaytaycvPTts, 

Aristotle's  use  of  iroXircta  has  a  modem  paralleL  To  most 
people  in  Great  Britain  the  word  "constitution"  suggests  one 
particular  kind  of  constitution.  I  have  seen  the  words  **  con- 
stitutional government"  opposed  to  a  commonwealth,  as  well  as  to 
a  despotism. 
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Altogether  our  Syracusan  demagogue  gives  the  truest  and 
clearest  of  all  definitions  of  democracy,  the  one  which  weis  gene- 
rally accepted  by  practical  men  in  Greece.  But  the  nomenclature 
of  Aristotle  illustrates  a  difficulty  of  language  of  a  kind  analogous 
to  the  use  of 'EXXi^j^  and  *£XXa£  spoken  of  in  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  ASjfws 
is  the  whole  people,  not  any  class  in  it,  and  trmoKparia  is  the  rule 
of  the  whole  people,  not  of  any  class  in  it.  Yet  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, as  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  themselves  show,  to  avoid 
using  the  word  ^rjftos  for  a  particular  class,  the  class  specially 
opposed  to  the  6Uyou  But  at  any  rate  no  Greek  writer  ever 
sank  to  the  last  vulgarism  of  modern  political  talk,  which  speaks 
of  '*the  democracy,"  meaning,  not  a  form  of  government  but  a 
class  of  men.  A  brjfios  in  the  narrower  sense  may  set  up  a  drjfio' 
KparUty  but  it  is  never  itself  called  a  drifAKoparla, 


NOTE  X.  p.  157. 
Lais  and   Timandba. 

I  HAVE  not  made  a  special  study  of  the  acts  of  Lais,  as  some 
German  scholars  seem  to  have  done ;  but  she  does  in  a  slight  way 
teach  Sicilian  history ;  she  has  also  a  special  interest,  such  as  it  is, 
as  one  of  the  very  few  persons  of  Sikan  race  to  whom  we  can 
attach  any  personal  idea.  For  I  suppose  we  must  allow  that  some 
Lais  formed  part  of  the  human  spoil  of  Nikias  at  Hykkara.  With 
any  Lais  who  was  not  in  some  shape  Sicilian  we  have  nothing 
to  do. 

Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  410)  has  brought  together  a  great  deal  about 
Lais,  and  uses  his  materials  with  judgement.  The  article  Lais  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Biography  (not  having  the  letters  E.  H.  B.  to  it, 
as  a  Sikan  subject  ought  to  have  had)  is  utterly  confused.  One 
thing  is  plfin.  Either  there  were  two  women  of  the  name,  or  some 
of  the  stories  must  be  altogether  false.  For  instance  the  story 
told  about  Apell^  and  Lais  by  Ath^naios,  xiii.  54,  is  wholly 
impossible  of  our  Lais  of  Hykkara.  So  is  the  story  in  the  same 
chapter  which  connects  her  with  the  orator  Ddmosthends,  who  must 
have  been  forty  years  younger  than  our  Lais.  Most  impossible 
of  all  is  the  story  of  the  scholiast  on  Aristophan^  (Plutus,  179) 
that  not  Lais  herself,  but  her  mother,  went  to  Persia  with  Alex- 
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ander.  After  this  the  tales  which  connect  Lais  with  Aristippos 
and  Diogenes  the  Cynic  (Athen.  xiii.  54,  55),  if  unlikely,  seem 
credible. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  Atb^naios  means  our  Lais,  as  he  says 
distinctly  in  the  same  chapter  that  she  was  c(  'Yxdpwv  (irdXcr  d*  avrrj 
Sticf Xtx^,  d^*  ^s  alx/J^orrot  ytvofttvrj  ^k€9  tit  K6pw0oPf  i>s  loropci  noX</M»y), 
and  again  c.  55,  Nv/yK^d«»pos  6  2vpaK6a'tos  h  vf  vtpi  r&p  cV  SiiccX/^ 
6avfiaCofuv»w  ^(  'Yicdpov  ZucfXcicov  f^pouplov  cZmu  r^  Aalda»  Perhaps 
there  was  another  of  the  same  name;  perhaps  ihe  names  of 
courtesans  got  as  easily  confounded  as  those  of  tyrants,  and  the  story 
of  Apellds  may  belong  to  somebody  else.  There  was  a  Nais  in  the 
same  line  (Ath.  xiii.  52,  and  Steph.  Byz.  in  EvKapnla,  to  which  we 
shall  come  again),  which  would  supply  an  easy  means  of  confusion ; 
but  she  does  not  concern  us. 

The  evidence  which  makes  Lais  a  captive  of  Nikias  at  Hykkara 
seems  quite  strong  enough.  There  is  the  passage  in  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Nikias  quoted  in  p.  157,  where  she  appears  as  a  little  child. 
The  scholiast  on  Aristophan^,  Plut.  179,  adds  her  exact  age  of 
seven  years,  and  tells  us  what  further  happened  to  her ;  \fj<l>6fjvai 
yap  <f}aatv  avrrjy  tp  SuccXtg  9roXi;^iov  m^c  Ka\  6ik6vTOg  vn6  Nuetov  hrrenp* 
m<l>$rfvai  dc  vrr6  KopipBiov  TUf6g  xai  ir€fi4f)6rfiHU  d&pop  ry  yvpoixl  tU  Ei6paf3op» 

Pausanias  (ii.  2.  5)  tells  the  same  story,  and  mentions  another 
tomb  in  Thessaly,  connected  with  another  story  about  a  certain 
Hippostratos,  Euiylochos,  or  Pausanias,  or  Aristonikos,  which  is 
also  told  by  the  Aristophanic  scholiast.  She  would  thus  be  bom 
in  B.C.  422.  The  story  which  Athdnaios  (xiii.  45)  quotes  about 
her  and  Euripid^  who  died  in  406,  from  the  comic  poet  Mach6n, 
is  therefore  just  possible,  though  it  is  more  likely  to  belong  to 
somebody  else.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  the  reference  to  her 
by  Aristophan^  (Plut.  179)  in  B.C.  389,  which  forms  the  scholiast's 
text; 

This  is  addressed  to  Ploutos,  and  refers  to  the  greediness  of  Lais, 
on  which  cf.  Athen.  xiii.  26,  iElian,  V.  H.  xiv.  35.  There  is  also 
the  story  (iElian,  Y.  H.  x.  2)  about  her  and  Eub6tas,  who  won  the 
Olympic  prize  in  b.c.  408.  She  is  said  in  the  scholiast  to  have 
been  put  to  death  out  of  jealousy  by  the  Thessalian  women.  It 
is  odd  that  Souidas  has  nothing  to  say  about  her,  beyond  the 
unintelligible  Adi^os  ^  haiplt*  ^<rrt»  h  rf  XcXoiit;,  and  Diogen^ 
Laertius,  who  has  to  bring  in  different  relations  of  hers  to  two 
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philosophers,  Aristippos  and  Xenokraite,  tells  us  nothing  that 
concerns  us.  And  Xenokrat^,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
B.C.  396,  would  rather  go  with  Apellds  and  Demosthenes  the 
orator. 

But  there  are  two  other  points  about  Lais  which  do  concern  us 
in  Sicily.  Other  Sicilian,  other  Sikan,  spots  claimed  her  besides 
Hykkara.  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  under  'Ymcapov  or  'YKxapa,  gives 
her  to  Hykkara.  But  he  also,  under  Kpotrror,  mentions  the  claims 
of  that  Sikan  town.  See  vol.  L  p.  1 20,  ii.  p.  543.  He  adds ;  *Ainnw 
di  ^t  fwvos  UoKtfuiv  101^  rffif  AaHia  KopufBioM,  It  would  be  an  easy 
confusion;  but  we  have  seen  that  Polemdn  brought  her  from 
Hykkara.  There  is  a  more  mysterious  entry  under  EvKopma,  a 
place  of  which  I  know  nothing ;  fori  ical  EvKopnla  <ppovpio¥  2iic«X*ac 
€P  Tolg  Xcyo/icyoiff  Tiftaioig'  kcu  ytP€<r6(U  Aatda  ip  tovt^,  rfjp  hri.  ledXXci 
dia^porifupijv  halpavy  tjw  ol  iroXXol  KopUfBlav  (fxuri'  rijp  oM  Aatda  rwis 
\iyovariP  dXXii  Noida  «eal  'Tiucapucl^  avdpdirodw,  &£  ZtWo'iof  €P  imarokj. 
All  this  is  puzzling ;  but  it  is  a  second  mention  of  Nais,  of  whom 
we  have  already  heard. 

Another  puzzle  comes  from  what  Plutarch  says  in  the  Life  of 
Alkibiadds,  39.  At  his  death  in  b.g.  404  Alkibiadee  has  with 
him  his  mistress  Timandra.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  mother 
of  Lais  5  ravTifs  Xryovn  Bvyaripa  ytvMai  Acuda  t^p  KoptpSiop  fth 
irp(Hrayop€vO€uraPy  ^«e  de  'YiucdpaPj  SixcXueoi)  woKlfrfAoros^  dtxpaKwmp 
ytpofuptpf.  As  Holm  suggests,  mother  and  daughter  may  both 
have  been  taken  captive.  So  Athdnaios  (xii.  48)  says  of  Alki- 
blades ;  arparriy&p  ovfJortpufY^o  ovrf  lifp  Aatdot  rrjg  KoptpBiag  fup'fpa 
TipjMpavy  Koi  0€od6rrip  rijp  'ATTitcijp  eraipaw.  Elsewhere  (xiii.  34)  he 
carries  about  Lapa<ra»ipap  r^  Aodo^  r$£  pttvripas  fwjrepa  kcH  OeMTrjp. 
Some  here  make  Aapaaapdpa  a  nickname  of  Timandra ;  but  in  any 
case  we  have  a  distinct  assertion  of  an  older  and  a  younger  Lais. 
Still  in  this  case  ptwipas  must  be  wrong.  The  Lais  of  Apellds 
could  hardly  be  daughter  of  the  Timandra  of  AUdbiadds.  Most 
puzzling  of  all  is  another  of  the  tales  told  by  the  Aristophanic 
scholiast.    He  mentions  Lais,  and  adds  \ 

avrrj  de  Bvyarrip  ^p  'EvifiMpas  [the  editors  correct  Tipopdptu],  fns 
i(  ^KKopvp  r$£  Sucf Xmw  ijv*  roMTrfp  6i  ^iXo^cry  ^f  h^BvpapfioiroU^  b^kuta 
Aunfwnog  6  ip  SmccXI^  rvptanfos'  c2ff  K6pip6op  cZp  likBtP  6pa  ^iXo^vf  itak 
iwlmfffios  €KMi  iy€ptTo,  icai  t^iXrfBrf  {nr6  viwrmp  ttai  mptfi^ot  ^  iratpU, 
\4yovfn  dc  Sn  ipa  'AXcfordp^  amUrifUfirtp  th  U^paas  cVc  KopipBcvr  ^  dc 
AaU  hrwripMripa  yryorf  r$f  fufrpbs  ip  KoplpOf. 
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We  may  well  echo  the  amazement  of  the  old  commentator 
Hemsterhuis ; 

"  Habebimus  igitur  Timaudram  puellam  nonagenariam,  certe 
dignam  qose  id  setatis  javeni  regum  maximo  grata  comes  ad- 
haereret." 

He  goes  on  to  suggest  that  Timandra  and  Lais  have  been  some- 
how made  out  of  Thais.  Even  the  part  about  Philoxenos — ^him 
of  the  Latomia  by  BuffieJaro,  to  whom  we  shall  come  in  due  time 
— is  very  odd.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  Dionysios  may  have 
given  an  Epimandra  of  Hykkara  to  Philoxenos;  but  then  she 
could  not  be  Timandra  mistress  of  Alkibiad^  nor  is  she  likely  to 
be  mother  of  Lais  the  captive  of  Nikias. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  one  Lais  of  Corinth 
— ^there  may  have  been  another — was  carried  off  from  Hykkara  by 
Nikias.  There  is  a  dim  likelihood  that  her  mother,  Timandra, 
Damasandra,  Epimandra,  anything  else,- was  carried  off  with  her 
and  became  the  companion  of  Alkibiad^.  The  philosophers  who 
either  turned  away  from  Lais  or  did  the  opposite  do  not  concern 
Sicilian  history. 

Far  prettier  than  all  this  is  the  local  legend  of  which  Holm 
speaks,  G.  S.  ii.  411.  "La  Bedda  di  Liccari" — the  Fair  One  of 
Hykkara — dwelled  in  a  town  near  the  sea.  The  town  was  sacked 
and  destroyed ;  she  was  spared  for  her  beauty ;  she  so  won  on  her 
captors  that  she  was  able  by  their  help  to  found  a  new  Liccari  at 
a  little  distance.  She  ruled  over  all  men — was  she  Damasandra  ) 
— and  over  nine  Emperors  of  the  East  ("  alle  Menschen  und  neun 
Kaiser  der  Levante '').  One  would  like  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
growth  of  these  tales ;  but  one  does  seem  to  see  signs  of  Nikias,  of 
Lais,  and  of  an  attempt  to  explain  why  Carini  is  not  on  the  site 
of  Hykkara. 

NOTE  XL  p.  166. 
The  First  Athenian  Encampment  befobb  Syhacusb. 

I  FOBMED  my  first  notion  of  this  very  momentary  piece  of 
topography  from  several  walks  on  the  spot.  I  afterwards  thought 
over  the  remarks  of  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  383),  and  modified  my 
conclusions  in  some  points.     The  materials  for  a  discussion  are  but 
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small,  as  there  is  no  room  for  controversy  as  to  the  general 
position  of  the  camp.  Still  to  one  who  has  got  attached  to  the 
very  ground  of  Syracuse  there  is  a  temptation  to  try  to  get  a 
meaning  out  of  every  word  of  Thucydides,  and  to  attach  that 
meaning  to  some  square  yard  or  other  of  the  soil  which  he  has  so 
often  trod. 

The  general  position  is  quite  dear.  The  encampment  lay 
between  the  point  of  Daskdn  to  the  east  and  the  Olympieion  to 
the  west.  It  did  not  take  in  the  Olympieion.  It  must  have 
lain  mainly  south  of  Daskdn.  I  should  say  further  that  it  lay 
altogether  east  of  the  Helorine  road.  The  tffwfia  on  Daskdn  (rirl 
r$  Aa<ric«>M)  I  take  to  have  been  on  the  little  peninsula  between 
the  Harbour  and  the  present  salt-marsh.  Thucydides  (vi.  65.  2) 
says  that  the  Athenians  dfia  eip  €^PatP0¥  tg  t6p  Korit  t6  'oXufuriribv. 
That  is  a  most  natural  way  of  describing  the  approach,  specially 
dfia  €<p.  They  would  seem  to  be  sailing  towards  the  temple  ; 
they  would  hardly  know  till  they  landed  how  fer  they  really  were 
from  it.  It  may  have  been  this  prominence  given  to  the 
Olympieion  in  marking  their  position,  which  led  to  the  mistake  of 
those  later  writers  who  fancied  that  they  occupied  the  temple  or 
its  precinct.  That  they  did  not  do  so  is  perfectly  plain  from  the 
statement  of  Thucydides  (vi.  70.  4)  that  the  Syracusans,  even  afker 
their  defeat,  were  still  in  possession  of  it  (cV  t6  ^oXv/inuioi^  <r<l>&if 
avT&p  vap(ir€fiyfra»  <f>vkaKTjv),  and  from  the  statement  that  follows 
(61.  i);  oi  *A0ijvaioi  irp6s  r6  lfp6v  ovk  fjkdop.  The  place  was  between 
the  sea  and  the  Helorine  road.  In  vi.  66.  3  the  Syracusans,  after 
surveying  the  Athenian  camp,  cross  the  Helorine  road  and  bivouac 
on  the  other  side  of  it  from  that  occupied  by  the  Athenians  (dm- 
PdvT€s  Tr}v  'EXcfpunjv  6d6p  i/vXuravro) ;  that  18,  in  Or  near  the  temple 
precinct. 

The  description  of  the  place  given  by  Thucydides  (vi.  66.  i,  2, 
stands  thus ; 

Kaffiacof  rh  OTpartvfia  €g  x^P^^^  iviTTidttow 7^  ficv  yap  Tfixia 

T€  jcol  oUiai  cTpyop  Koi  hMpa  Koi  XZ/ivi;,  irapa  di  t6  Kprjfivoi,  ical  rh.  ryyvr 
hivbpa  KdyjraPTes  Koi  KaT4»€yK6pT€s  cVl  r^  BakatraaVf  vapd  re  ras  pads 
(rravpcifia  tfin)(aPy  xal  riri  rf  AdaK&Pi  tpvfid  re  fj  ^(jxtbwrarop  fjp  toU  9roXf- 
/itocr,  \iBois  XoyddffP  xal  (vKots  dih  raxjiop  &p$wTap, 

Holm  divides  this  description  into  two  parts.  Down  to  Kpiffivoi 
it  describes  the  " Lagerplatz ; "  after  that  comes  ''das  Terrain 
nach  dem  Meere."   I  think  he  places  the  tfpvpa,  as  I  do,  on  the  piece 
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of  ground  just  by  the  point  of  Dask6n  or  Caderini,  dose  above  the 
sea,  and,  now  at  least,  between  the  sea  and  the  salt-marsh.  The 
Xifiin;  I  took  to  mean  the  salt-marsh,  as  more  likely  than  the  wide 
extent  of  Lysimeleia  or  Syrak6  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  casual  way. 
The  KfnjfAyoi  I  took  to  be  the  sea-clifis.  Holm  carries  both  further 
inland.  He  takes  the  \lfivrj  to  be  the  marsh  now  called  Pantanna, 
that  which  the  river  Eyana  now  flows  through,  and  the  Kprjfivoi 
to  be  the  heights  nearer  to  the  Olympieion  ("die  Abhan^e  der 
Hohenziige  nach  N.  0.").  I  believe  I  took  the  rfix^o  koL  ohciat  to 
mean  the  buildings  the  traces  of  which  are  to  be  seen  on  Dask6n 
itself;  Holm  takes  them  for  the  buildings  of  Polichna  and  the  Olym- 
ieion  ("die  Polichne  und  das  Olympieion  im  Nordfin").  This 
opens  another  question.  The  Athenian  camp,  keeping  outside  the 
Oljrmpieion,  must  have  needed  some  defence  on  that  side,  the 
west  and  north-west  side.  And  these  walls  and  houses  in  some  way 
supplied  that  defence  {itpyov).  It  is  hard  to  see  how  that  defence 
could  be  supplied  by  any  buildings  about  the  Olympieion  ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  wall,  in  whatever 
state  of  repair,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Helorine  road,  of  which  the 
Athenians  may  have  taken  advantage.  But  in  any  case  I  doubt 
whether  their  camp  could  have  reached  the  greater  marsh.  Holm, 
if  I  rightly  understand  him,  makes  the  camp  cross  the  Helorine 
road  at  some  point  south  of  the  Olympieion  (*'  das  Olympieion  aber 
und  ein  Stiick  des  helorischen  Weges  blieben  nordlich  von  ihrer 
Stellung  unbesetzt ").  It  may  be  so  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  south  the  camp  went.  But  I  should  have  thought  from  the  way 
in  which  Thucydides  speaks  of  the  road  that  the  camp  lay  wholly 
east  of  it. 

The  IfpvfAa  must  have  been  where  both  Holm  and  I  place  it. 
Yet  it  is  odd  that  it  should  be  called  §  i<f>o^»Tarov  fjv  roir  iroXc/uoir, 
while  the  Olympieion  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans.  It 
would  be  so  if  a  joint  attack  by  land  and  sea  was  thought  of. 

After  all,  these  points  do  not  greatly  matter,  and  we  can  get  a 
general  meaning  without  insisting  on  the  exact  force  of  every  word. 
We  see  generally  where  the  first  Athenian  encampment  was,  and 
we  contrast  a  camp  pitched  by  the  pious  Nikias,  who  respected  the 
temple,  with  the  doings  of  later  invaders  who  did  not  respect  it. 
And  we  must  distinguish  this  first  encampment  by  Daskdn  and 
the  Olympieion  from  any  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  besiegers 
at  any  later  stage.     They  never  came  back  to  this  ground  again. 
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Diod6ro8  (xiiL  6)  is  of  course  quite  wrong  when  he  says  rod  r* 
OXvfMniov  Kvptoi  KareoTfiamf  ical  w6vra  r^  irpoKtlfitPOP  tAttov  KarakafiAfievog, 
vap€fifioKriv  inouitrayro.  The  notice  of  Pausanias  (x.  28.  3)  is  more 
curious.  He  too  has  got  wrong  in  his  fact;  but  he  does  not 
forget  the  piety  of  Nikias;  ^  'ABrpnUoi  d^Xa  aroufoxuf  ^pUa  clXoy 
*OXvfi9riov  Aths  iv  2vpaKowr<us  Ifp^,  o0r<  Kuniatarns  r«y  ^OijfioTtiP  ovdcv, 
r&y  Up^a  re  t6»  ^vptucowrtop  <f>vkaKa  in  cnirois  idawrtg,  Plutarch  (see 
p.  174)  conceives  the  state  of  the  case  quite  rightly. 


NOTE  Xn.  p.  178. 
The  Fobufication  op  TEMENirfis. 

I  HAVE  suggested  in  vol.  ii.  p.  43  that  the  Temenitte,  the  quarter 
containing  the  iemenos  of  ApoUdn,  had  up  to  this  time  been  a 
detached  outpost  commanding  the  approach  to  Syracuse  by  the 
great  inland  road.  Holm,  on  the  other  hand,  (Topografia,  197 ; 
Lupus,  116;  cf.  G.  S.  ii.  28,  384)  infers  from  the  passage  of 
Thucydides  (vi.  75.  i)  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  that  it 
remaned  unfortified  to  this  time  ("  Der  Temenites,  welcher  spater 
einen  Theil  von  Neapolis  bildete,  war  uoch  nicht  befestigt "),  I  do 
not  see  that  the  words  of  Thucydides  prove  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  point  is  not  of  any  very  great  moment  for  our  present 
purpose.  Whether  the  temple  stood  absolutely  undefended  or 
whether  it  stood,  like  the  Olympieion,  in  a  fortified  outpost,  it  was 
now  that  Temenit^  became  part  of  the  continuous  city,  that  its 
walls  became  part  of  an  unbroken  line  of  defence  alcmg  with  those 
of  Achradina  and  Ortygia. 

Holm  notices  (G.  S.  ii.  384),  that  in  the  map  in  his  first  volume, 
the  word  Temenit^  goes  too  &r  to  the  west.  I  should  place  the 
temple  as  he  does  in  his  later  map  on  the  high  ground  above  the 
theatre,  which  I  take  to  be  ^  &cpa  ^  Tc/ictrms  spoken  of  by 
Thucydides  at  the  coming  of  Gylippos  (vii.  3.  3).  This  is  the  place 
given  to  the  quarter  in  the  great  map  in  the  Topografia.  The 
word  &cpa  might  suggest  that  the  quarter  came  someway  down  the 
hill ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  how  far.  I  cannot  believe,  with 
Leake  (Notes  on  Syracuse,  p.  ag8),  that  Temenit^,  and  Syka  also, 
were  much  further  to  the  west.  So  Schubring  places  them  in  the 
map  in  the  Bewdssertmg  (p.  584).  I  go  altogether,  as  far  as  the 
hill  is  concerned,  with  Holm  and  Lupus  in  their  later  map. 
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The  words  of  Thucydides  (vi.  75-1)  are;  trilxiCov  dc  kcu  ol  2vpaic6<rtoi 

irapii  nav  t6  irp6s  riig  *Eiriirokhs  Spew,  ^o»s  fjJj  di  iXdaaovos  cvajrorcix^OTOt 
ixriv,  fjv  apa  axjiaKktovrat,  kcH  rh  Mryapa  if^povpiov  mk  hf  r^  '0Xvfi9rtc(^ 
Sk\o. 

Temenit^  then,  whatever  we  understand  by  the  name,  was  now 
joined  on  to  the  city.  From  the  state  of  things  described  in  Livy, 
xxY.  25,  when  Marcellus  pitched  his  camp  between  Tycha  and 
Neapolis  or  Temenit^  (inter  Neapolim  et  Tycham — nomina  partium 
urbis  et  instar  urbium  sunt — ^poenit  castra),  it  is  plain  that  Tycha 
and  Temenit^s  both  stood  out  westward  from  the  western  wall  of 
Achradina,  with  an  open  space  between  them.  As  I  understand 
the  passage,  the  western  faces  of  the  two  projecting  quarters  were 
now  joined  by  a  wall  (so  Schubring,  Bewasserung,  621)  running 
north  and  south.  This  would  exactly  answer  the  description,  ruxpg 
irapa  nav  t6  vp6g  rhs  *Emirokas  6p&v,  The  Syracusans  now  had  a 
wall  right  across  the  hill,  made  up  of  the  western  walls  of  Tycha 
and  Temenit^s  and  the  wall  which  joined  them.  This  last  clearly 
was  not  there  when  Marcellus  came ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a 
mere  temporary  defeDce,  not  needed  after  Dionysios  had  fortified 
the  whole  hill.  It  was  therefore  swept  away  with  all  the  other 
temporary  walls  and  counter-walls  raised  by  both  besiegers  and 
besieged. 

The  wall  was  built  and  Temenit^s  was  taken  Within  the  city, 
oTTdos  prf  dC  fXdaaovos  €va7roT6*x«Toi  Sxriv.  That  is  to  say,  the  object 
was  to  drive  the  besiegers,  if  they  should  ever  attempt  to  hem 
Syracuse  in  by  a  wall  across  the  hill,  to  fence  in  a  greater  space 
than  they  otherwise  need  have  done.  The  words  ^i*  iXdaaovos  are 
used  in  a  like  meaning  in  vii.  4.  4,  where  the  advantages  of  the 
Athenian  occupation  of  Pldmmyrion  are  spoken  of;  61  ikdvaovos 
yap  np6i  r^  \iptui  r^  tS>v  2vpaK0<ria>v  €<t)oppria fiv  a^as.  And  the 
advantage  of  making  the  besieging  wall  as  short  as  possible  comes 
again  in  vi.  99.  I  ;  dti  §irtp  fipaxvrarov  lyiyvrro  avrois  tK  rov  /icyoXov 
XtfUvos  inl  rriv  iripav  Oakaaacof  to  d7roT€lxi<Tpa,  The  wall  in  any  case 
had  to  stretch  from  some  point  on  the  northern  brow  of  the  hill  to 
some  point  in  the  Great  Harbour.  Leake  remarks  (292)  that  "  the 
shortest  line  from  the  outer  sea  to  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse 
is  from  Scala  Greca  to  the  shore  of  the  harbour  beyond  the 
theatre.  But  this  shortest  line  was  interrupted  by  the  outworks 
of  the  Syracusans  at  Temenites."  Supposing  Temenit^s  unfortified 
VOL.  ni.  u  u 
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or,  as  I  hold,  an  outpoet  which  the  invaders  would  most  likely  be 
able  to  occupy,  the  Athenians  could  have  carried  their  wall  down 
to  the  harbour  at  a  point  much  nearer  to  the  western  wall  of 
Achradina  than  that  to  which  they  actually  did  carry  it.  The  new 
fortification  of  Temenitds  drove  them  to  make  their  wall  further  to 
the  west,  and  so  to  make  a  longer  wall.  Holm  says  (Topografia, 
202  ;  Lupus,  121)  the  best  thing  that  the  Syracusans  could 
have  done  would  have  been  to  forestall  the  work  of  Dionysios  and 
to  fence  in  the  whole  hill.  Failing  that,  they  tried  a  "  Palliativ.*' 
"  Um  den  Bau  einer  feindlichen  Mauer  schwieriger  zu  machen, 
dehnten  sie  die  Linie  der  eigenen  Mauem  aus  ;  denn  so  war  auch 
der  Feind  gezwungen  seine  Mauer  um  manche  Stadien  I'anger  zu 
machen." 

The  extent  of  the  new  fortification  southward  can  hardly  be 
exactly  fixed.  Holm  and  Lupus,  in  their  last  map,  carry  the  west 
wall  down  the  hill  to  the  middle  level.  Then  it  turns  and  runs 
due  east  just  under  the  theatre,  and  turns  again  to  meet  the  wall 
of  Lower  Achradina  somewhat  to  the  south.  This  will  do  as  well 
as  anything  else ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  exact  extent  can  be 
fixed.  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  that  the  wall  now  built  went 
down  to  the  Great  Harbour,  as  shown  in  Grote's  map.  This 
follows  naturally  on  his  notion  (vii.  333,  556)  that  Lower  Achra- 
dina was  not  yet  fortified,  that  in  fact  this  was  the  first  fortifi- 
cation of  it.  It*  is  strange  that  he  could  have  been  led  away  into 
this  notion,  after  what  he  had  said  before  (v.  286)  and  which  he 
thought  it  needful  to  retract.  Neither  could  the  wall  have  started, 
as  he  thinks,  from  Santa  Panagia  on  the  north.  This  is  to  forget 
the  fortification  of  Tycha. 

The  new  quarter  presently  took  the  name  of  Nca  irAw  (Diod. 
xiv.  9),  which  in  Roman  times  was  extended  fiirther  south,  down 
to  the  Great  Harbour. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  received  Cavallaris 
Appendice  alia  Topografia  Archeologica  di  Syracusa  (Torino: 
Palermo,  1891).  He  deals  chiefly  with  Temenit^s  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. His  illustrations  give  a  clear  view  of  many  Sikel  tombs 
brought  to  light  in  the  south  side  of  the  hill  between  Portella  del 
Fusco  and  the  Theatre,  and  also  of  the  diggings  in  the  S/uikdw  near 
the  burying-ground,  which  I  fully  believe  with  him  to  mark  the 
precinct  of  the  temples  of  D4m^t6r  and  the  Kor^,  of  which  we 
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shall  have  more  to  say  in  another  chapter.  He  seems  inclined,  as 
Holm  once  was,  to  carry  the  name  Temenit^s  further  to  the  west 
than  Holm's  second  thoughts  carried  it.  But  one  cannot  reach 
exact  certainty,  and  room  must  be  found  for  the  H^rakleion  also, 
which  was  certainly  (see  p.  220)  Tery  near  to  Portella  del  Fusoo. 


NOTE  Xm.  p.  210. 

The  Atheniai)  Occupation  of  Epipolai  and  thb 
Stbacusan  Counteb-Walls. 

The  first  point  of  difficulty  in  this  narrative  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  AcW  in  Thucydides,  vi.  97.  i,  and  the  position  of  the 
thing  meant  by  it.     His  words  are ; 

O'X^'^*^  1^0^^  T^i'  A.€ovra  KaKovfuvov,  ^s  dirc^ct  rmp  'EiriiroXcdv  i(  ij  inra 
arahioviy  koX  rovg  irfCovi  dnofii^vayrtf. 

The  other  place  where  Le6n  is  mentioned  is  Livy,  xxiv.  39. 
Titus  Quinctius  is  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  Syracuse,  near  the 
Olympieion,  Marcellus  on  the  north  ; 

*'  Ipse  hibemacula  quinque  millia  passuum  Hexapylo  (Leonta 
vocant  locum)  communivit  sedificavitque." 

We  ask.  What  was  Le6n  f     Was  it  a  mere  point  on  the  shore  of 
the  bay  1     Was  it  a  village,  a  fort,  or  what  ?    And  what  was  its 
position  f     Can  the  measurements  in  Thucydides  and  in  Livy  be  . 
made  to  agree  ? 

Arnold,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  in  Thucydides,  remarks  that 
Kara  t6v  Aeovra  "  implies  nothing  as  to  the  distance  of  Le6n  from  the 
sea."  The  phrase,  he  might  have  added,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  used  in  vi.  65.  2,  where  the  Athenians  t^tfiaivop  tt  t6  jcotA  t^ 
'OXvfiTTifioy  (see  his  Appendix,  iii.  405).  He  speaks  of  Leon  again  in 
the  Appendix,  ii.  409,  and  pronounces  the  difference  between  the 
two  measurements  to  be  **  a  hopeless  contradiction,  if  the  text  be 
right."  He  mentions  a  suggestion  (which  is  rather  more  than  a 
guess)  of  "  n  millia  "  for  "  V  millia  "  in  the  text  of  Livy. 

Grote  (vii.  558)  agrees  with  Arnold  "that  the  words  of 
Thucydides  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  place  called  Leon  was 
on  the  sea  or  intimate  what  distance  it  was  from  the  sea."  He 
places  it  north  of  Thapsos.  The  troops,  he  holds,  were  landed  there 
before  the  ships  reached  the  peninsula.  I  do  not  understand  his 
difficulties  about  the  army  getting  up  the  hill,  and  any  point  north 
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of  Thapsos  woidd  be  several  times  six  or  seven  stadia  in  distance 
from  any  point  of  Epipolai. 

Schubring  (Bewasserung,  630-632)  holds,  nearly  with  Grote, 
that  the  army  landed  on  or  near  Thapsos,  and  thence  marched  to 
Le6n.  This  he  places  at  Targia  just  below  the  hill,  some  way 
east  from  Euryalos,  and  calls  it  a  ^'  stadtcben."  He  accepts  the 
correction  of  II  for  V  in  Livy. 

Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  385)  holds  that  Leon  must  have  been  on  the  sea, 
and  suggests  the  Casa  delle  Finanze  between  Thapsos  and  the 
hill  as  a  likely  point  and  one  answering  nearly  to  the  measurement 
in  Thucydides.  That  in  Livy  he  gives  up.  Later  (Topografia, 
205  ;  Lupus,  124)  he  seems  not  to  fix  the  exact  spot,  but  he  holds 
that  it  must  have  been  on  the  Eea  and  as  near  as  might  be  to  the 
hill. 

I  am  not  specially  concerned  as  to  the  exact  site  of  Leon.  If 
there  is  a  mistake,  it  must  be  with  Livy  and  not  with  Thucydides. 
Assuredly  no  point  that  is  five  Homan  miles  from  the  Hexapylon 
(Scala  Greca  or  somewhere  near  it)  can  be  so  little  as  six  or  seven 
stadia  from  any  point  west  of  the  neck  of  Euryalos.  The  words  Kara 
rbv  Afotrra  KoKoviifvov  certainly  do  not  prove  that  Le6n  is  a  point 
immediately  on  the  coast ;  it  might  be  as  far  from  the  sea  as  the 
Olympieion  is.  But,  as  Holm  argues,  the  army  would  be  landed  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  their  work,  that  is  at  some  point 
,  south  of  Thapsos.  Wherever  Leon  was,  it  was  within  a  mile  from 
the  point  of  ascent ;  from  Le6n  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  went  at 
full  speed  {Jxoi>pn,  €vBvs  dp6fxe^  npos  ras  *Errtn6Kds),  Over  the  flat 
ground  between  Targia  and  the  sea  it  would  be  easy  to  do  so. 
But  it  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  Le6n  was  actually  on  the 
sea,  or  whether  a  short  march  thither  was  needed.  Whatever 
Leon  was  at  the  earlier  time,  in  the  hands  of  Marcellus  it  became 
a  fortress.  If  Livy  gave  a  wrong  distance,  it  was  not  wonderful ; 
he  had  not  been  over  the  ground  like  Thucydides.  If  his  tran- 
scriber confused  a  right  distance  into  a  wrong  one,  that  was  not 
wonderful  either.  We  must  further  remember  that  Thucydides 
and  Livy  reckon  from  difieient  points  of  the  hill,  and  that  Livy's 
measurement  ought  to  be  the  longer.  Still  the  five  Roman  miles 
are  a  gieat  deal  too  much. 

The  Athenians  went  at  their  quick  pace  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Then  they  climbed  up — ^avci  atfoPiis  Korii  tAi'  EviwrfXop.  I  have 
defined  Euryalos  in  vol.  i.  pp.  578-580.     It  is  the  site  of  Dionysios* 
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castle  clo86  to  and  on  the  neck.  The  army  went  up  cloee  by  it ; 
the  path  is  there  and  still  in  constant  use.  I  fully  go  along  with 
Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  386 ;  Topografia,  207;  Lupus,  125-127.  The  older 
writers  put  Euryalos  on  Belvedere.  Holm  quotes  Bonanni — 
whom  I  have  looked  at  at  Palermo  but  whom  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  studied — as  the  first  to  put  it  in  the  right  place.  Arnold  and 
Grote  were  somewhat  misled  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Westminster;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  the  two  great  scholars  kicking 
at  some  parts  of  his  teaching.  Their  sound  instincts  could  see 
some  things  more  clearly  in  their  studies  than  their  impulsive  guide 
could  on  the  spot.  Grote^s  unassisted  reason  could  put  Labdalon 
in  its  right  place. 

It  is  specially  to  be  remembered  that  this  point  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hill,  just  east  of  the  neck,  is  that  where  all  the  three 
ascents  that  we  are  concerned  with  were  made,  this  first  one 
now,  that  of  Gylippoe  (vii.  23,  dvaphs  Korh  t6v  Evpwikov  Jtrcp  kqX  ol 
*A$Tjp(uoi  rh  irp&Tov),  and  that  of  Demosthenes  (vii.  43.  3,  Kctrh  top 
EvpvrjXoVy  Sfr€p  xai  17  irporipa  arptxrth  rh  irpStTov  dv€^rj). 

The  site  of  the  Athenian  fort  of  Labdalon  is  clearly  marked  by 
Thucydides,  vi.  97.  5.  The  Athenians  march  down  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  hill  {iTriKara^irrft);  they  march  up  again  (<nrapax»pri' 
(rapTts)',  then 

<l>povpiov  (Ttt  r^  Aaj9ddX^  ifK6b6p.rifTaPy  «ir*  Sxpoit  rots  Kprjfivciis  t&m  Etti- 
ndkS>v,  6pStv  np6^  ra  Miyapa, 

He  mentions  Labdalon  again  (vii.  3.  4),  when  it  was  taken  by 
Gylippos.  He  adds — with  the  minuteness  of  one  who  knew  the 
ground — that  it  was  not  in  sight  from  the  Athenian  position  at 
Syka ;   ^v  dc  ovK  inipavis  rots  'ABrjvaiois  t6  x^P^^^- 

On  this  matter  Arnold,  oddly  enough,  went  yet  further  wrong 
than  Stanley.  So,  yet  more  strangely,  did  Leake  (291).  In 
Arnold's  map  Labdalon  appears  far  away  towards  Belvedere, 
though  Stanley  got  so  far  eastward  as  to  put  in  at  Mongibellisi, 
that  is  on  the  site  of  the  castle.  Grote  (vii.  558,  cf.  Goller,  89) 
saw  the  place  clearly  on  the  north  brow  of  the  hill  somewhat 
eastward  of  the  neck.  So  Holm  (G.  S.  387  ;  Topografia,  209 ; 
Lupus,  128),  who  most  truly  remarks  that,  owing  to  the  difference 
of  height  between  the  central  part  of  the  hill  and  the  actual 
brink  of  the  cliffs,  a  point  just  on  the  cliff  would  not  be  seen  from 
the  Athenian  kCkKos  to  which  we  shall  presently  come.  Schubring 
(629)  believed  himself  to  have  found  the  exact  spot  by  means  of 
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a  fountain.  I  was  satisfied  with  noting  more  than  one  point  in 
the  western  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  Dionjsian  wall  which 
would  do  very  well  for  Labdalon.  It  cannot  possihly  he  on 
Buffalaro ;  in  &tpois  toU  KprjfjivoU  means  of  course  immediately  on 
the  cliffs,  not  on  the  highest  ground  of  the  hill. 

Anyhow  it  is  odd  to  say  (Jowett,  ii.  399),  after  Qrote,  Schuhring, 
and  Holm  had  all  shown  the  way ; 

'*  The  Athenians  gained  the  summit  of  Epipolae  by  the  Euryelus 
or  'broad  knoU*  on  the  north  side.  The  exact  position  of  the 
Euryelus,  the  part  of  the  hill  by  which  Epipolae  was  ascended, 
and  of  Labdalon,  the  fort  which  the  Athenians  erected  on  the 
north  cliff  of  Epipolae,  is  unknown.  The  former  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  either  Belvedere,  the  highest  summit  of  Epipolae,  or 
the  rocky  eminence  nearer  the  city,  a  point  now  called  Mongi- 
bellisi." 

The  next  question  follows  in  c.  98.  2,  as  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Athenian  army.     The  words  of  Thucydides  are ; 

Karaarfia'avTts  cV  rf  Aa/3ddX^  ^Xaic^v  €xo»pow  np^s  rrjp  Svie^v  o{ 
'ABrivaioi,  iva  vep  KaB*C^fi€voi  rrtixurasf  rhv  kvkKow  hta  rdxovs. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  here  is  the  use  of  the  article. 
Whatever  2vKrj  and  the  kmcKos  were,  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  spot  would  not  be  familiarly  known  to  everybody  when  Thucy- 
dides wrote.  It  is  another  sign  how  well  the  ground  and  its  story 
was  known  to  himself. 

It  is  hardly  needful  nowadays  to  show  that  2vk9  has  nothing 
to  do  with  TiJxi;  or  Tvktj  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  548;  GKiller,  66,  89). 
Arnold  (ill.  128,  410)  doubted  at  first,  but  presently  saw  his  way, 
and  he  put  Syka  in  the  right  place.  Grote  (vii.  559)  made  the 
matter  perfectly  clear.  He  is  followed  by  Schubring  (629)  and 
Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  387;  Topografia,  210;  Lupus,  129).  It  is  Hohn 
who  suggests  the  origin  of  the  name  and  the  analogy  with  Achra- 
dina.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  has  collected  a  long  list  of  places 
called  2vKfi  and  Sv^ai.  fort  col  SKkrj  Svm)  wXtiaiov  Sv/xutovorwy  koi 
Kikuciatt 

That  the  KvKkot  means  a  round  fort  at  Syka,  not  an  imaginary 
circumvallation  of  Syracuse,  hardly  needs  proof.  Thucydides, 
though  his  constructions  are  sometimes  harsh,  knew  his  tenses — 
that  is  practically,  for  he  could  hardly  have  been  taught  them — 
and,  when  he  said  iTtixurop  r6v  in/jcXov  dick  rcSx'cop,  he  meant  that  the 
persons  spoken  of  built  something  and  built  it  speedily ;  he  did 
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not  mean  that  "they  immediately  commenced  building  a  wall 
round  the  city/*  which  they  never  finished.  A  besieging  wall 
*'  round  "  Syracuse,  all  round  Achradina  and  its  cliffs — whether  in 
the  sea  or  on  land—all  round  the  isthmus  and  Ortygia,  and  back 
again,  one  must  suppose,  to  some  point  on  the  hill,  would  be  an 
enterprise  fit  only  for  the  Kykl6pes  or  for  Poseidon  himself.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  it  was  only  "  commenced  "  and  not  finished. 
But  those  whom  Thucydides  speaks  of  at  this  stage  in  the  aorist 
did  more  than  "  commence  '* ;  they  finished  their  immediate  work. 
When,  as  at  the  next  stage  in  the  next  chapter,  the  Athenians 
"  commenced  "  something  else  which  they  did  not  finish,  they  did 
it  in  the  imperfect,  mixiCov.  (There  is  surely  no  analogy  between 
ertixf'Cov  and  such  aorists  as  c/Sao-iXcvo-cv  and  €Tvpawtva'€v.)  The  source 
of  error  might  seem  to  come  from  a  "  fiction  "  of  a  "  later  writer  " 
(Plut.  Nik.  17),  this  time  "  transparent "  indeed ;  oXiyy  XP^^  vtpi- 
«r€ixice  2vp€Ucova'as^  irSkiv*A$riv&v  ovk  iKarrova,  dviT€fyyoT€pav  dc  x^P^^ 
dvdfidKiais  Koi  BaKdatrQ  yfinndajj  Ktu  irap€UC€ifA€Voi£  €Xt<n  rcT^off  icvkX^ 
TTcpl  avT^v  ToaovTow  dyay€iv.  In  the  modem  version  the  com- 
pleted wall  of  Plutarch  is  at  least  softened  into  a  "commence- 
ment." In  this  case  certainly  the  "good  cloth"  of  Thucydides 
needs  no  "  patching  "  firom  any  quarter  ;  yet  the  stuff  supplied  by 
Diod6ros  (xiii.  7)  is  not  altogether  threadbare.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  him  when  he  tells  us ;  KaTaaK€va(ravT4s  dc  v€p\  r6 
AafitdXov  6xvpv>fJta,  rffv  fr6kiv  r&v  2vpaKova-wv  direrflxiC^^* 

Arnold  (iii.  128)  saw  the  meaning  of  kCkKos  in  this  place,  and  in 
99.  I,  loi.  I  perfectly  well.  Only  he  was  needlessly  perplexed  at 
its  use  in  vii.  2.  4.  So  is  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  388 ;  Topografia,  2 10-2 1 1 ; 
Lupus,  130).  Schubring  (629)  has  no  doubt  about  the  meaning 
of  kvkKos,  and  the  question  of  vii.  2.  4  hardly  came  within  his 
range.  Grote  (vii.  559)  is  the  clearest  and  boldest  of  all.  The 
passages  that  we  have  to  deal  with  are  these. 

First,  the  present  one,  where  the  kCkKos  appears  as  something 
finished.  That  is,  it  is  a  round  fortification  built  at  a  particular 
point  named  Syka,  not  a  wall  begun  but  not  finished,  whether 
round  Syracuse  or  only  across  the  hill. 

Secondly,  the  first  words  of  the  next  chapter  (see  p.  216);  xai 
TJ  v<rr€pcdjq.  ol  yAV  «T£i;(«fo»  r5>v  *A6Tjpai<op  t6  irphs  ^p4a»  tow  kvkKov 
T€ixo9f  ol  dc  \i$ovs  Koi  £vXa  (vfA(f>opovirr€S  irap«/3aXXoy,  «Vl  t6v  TpooytXov 
KoXov/icvoy  •  .  .  r6  oTrorc/xMr/ua.  The  KvitKot  here  is  something  finished, 
something  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  works ;  the  r^ixos  or  airoTel" 
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XMT/Mi  is  Bomething  distincfc  from  it,  something  which  is  begun  on 
each  side  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  wall,  meant,  not  to  go  '*  round 
the  city  "  (according  to  Plutarch's  and  the  most  modern  notion), 
but,  as  Thucydides  expresses  by  the  word  afrorcix«rfui,  to  go  across 
the  hill  and  down  to  the  two  seas,  starting  on  each  side  from  the 
kvkXos  as  its  central  point. 

Thirdly,  in  the  same  chapter  (99.  3),  the  Syracusans  build  their 
tyKoptriov  T€ixof,  to  which  we  shall  come  presently,  KorvStv  rov  kvkXov  ; 
that  is  on  a  level  lower  than  that  of  the  Athenian  central  fort. 

Fourthly,  in  101.  I,  mr6  rov  kvkKov  irtixiiop  ol  *A0rivaioi  r^ 
Kprjfip6v,     We  shall  come  to  this  KprjfUf6s  presently. 

Fifthly,  in  102.  i.  3  (see  p.  225)  we  read  how  the  Syracusans 
attack  the  kvkKos  when  Nikias  is  in  it,  and  we  find  that  it  had  a 
irpoTtixicpo.  or  frpoirvpyiw  in  front  of  it ; 

fitpos  Tt  avT&v  irifiirovauf  irri  rhv  kukKov  rov  «rl  nuf  *E9ri9roXatff,  fjyov^ 
fitvoi  tfprifiop  alpri(T€iv,  Koi  t6  flip  dtKorrkiOpop  nportixKrfUi  atrr&p  alpowri 
Kal  bi€ir6p0rj(Ta»y  avrhp  hi  rhp  kvkKop  ^ikIos  duK^XvatP.  ftn^c  yiip  ip 
avT^  bi  a<r64v(inp  vnoKtktippipos, 

Then  comes  the  burning  of  the  engines,  and  then  np6s  r§  t6p 
kvkKop  fiofjdna  fjbfi  .  .  .  hrav^fi. 

The  position  of  the  sick  Nikias  at  this  moment  is  not  clearly 
set  forth  when  the  first  t6p  kvkKop  is  translated  by  "the  wall 
of  circumvallation,"  when  the  second  gMp  t6p  kukKop  appears  as 
*'the  lines  themselves,"  and  iv  avr^  [r^  irvicX^]  airoK^Xtipnipos 
is  turned  into  "happened  to  be  left  there*'  Thucydides  surely 
did  not  mean  that  Nikias  was  left  within  a  "wall  of  circum- 
vallation,"  which,  if  there  were  any  "  circumyallation "  at  all, 
would  be  equally  true,  in  the  present  or  the  future,  of  the  whole 
city  of  Syracuse.  Nor  does  it  greatly  mend  matters  to  suggest 
that  the  wall  was  double  at  this  point,  as  it  certainly  was  after- 
wards lower  down,  and  that  Nikias  was  left  between  the  two 
walls.  The  meaning  of  ip  avr^  surely  is  that  Nikias  waa  in  the 
kvkKos,  inside  some  building  in  which  a  man,  and  a  sick  man, 
could  find  shelter  and  defence.  So  in  vii.  43.  2,  where  we  read 
that  Nikias  <V  roh  Tnx€(rtv  trn-cXArtirro,  rh,  rtixn  pretty  well  answers 
to  kvkKos,  the  fortress  or  castle,  taking  in  doubtless  the  actual 
walls  on  each  side,  but  not  meaning  that  Nikias  was  simply  left 
between  two  walls.  The  kvkKos  appears  as  a  building  that  was 
attacked  but  not  taken,  though  the  assailants  took  and  destroyed 
its  npoTtlxiffia  or  irp<mvpyiop,     nponvpyiop  rov  kvkKov  is  the  phrase 
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of  Polyainos,  i.  39.  2.  (I  will  not  venture  to  guess  whether  he 
looked  on  the  kvkKw  rov  rrixovs  as  itself  a  nvpyos.)  A  wall  of 
eircumyallation  would  surely  have  more  vponvpyia  than  one.  To 
the  question,  **  if  the  circular  fort  were  intended,  what  would  have 
been  the  use  of  an  outwork  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  leDgth  1 " 
{rh  dtKmrXtSpov  npordxurfjta)  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  would 
depend  a  good  deal  on  the  size  of  the  KVKkof,  which  is  not  defined. 
Holm  at  least  (Q.  S.  ii.  36)  is  not  troubled;  "Diese  eroberten 
das  1000  Fuss  breite  Vorwerk,  und  waren  im  Begriff,  in  das 
Kundfort  selbst  einzudringen." 

Sixthly,  there  is  the  passage  in  Thucydides,  vii.  2.  4,  which 
describes  the  state  of  the  Athenian  works  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  Gylippos.  After  speaking  of  (see  p.  238,  note  2)  the 
state  of  the  wall  on  the  southern  side,  he  adds;  r^  di  SKKtf  rov 
kvkXov  frp6s  r6p  TpcryiKop  cire  Trjp  Mpcof  BaKao'a'caf  \l6oi  tc  napa^pXrj- 
ftfpoi  r^  irXcoyi  ifdtf  fjaaVf  xai  tfarip  A  Koi,  ff/iUpya,  rh  di  Koi  e^upyatryitva 
Kctrtkuntro.  Here,  to  give  the  word  kCkKo^  any  force,  it  must  mean 
a  central  point  between  the  two  pieces  of  wall  spoken  of,  one 
stretching  northward  and  one  southward.  It  has  no  force  if  it 
is  taken  to  mean  the  whole  Tiixia-fia  of  which  the  northern  and 
the  southern  wall  were  both  parts.  Or  rather,  if  there  was  no 
such  central  point,  as  all  scholars  from  Arnold  onwards  have  taken 
the  KVKkos  to  be,  there  would  be  no  parts  at  all,  but  a  simple 
continuous  wall.  The  obvious  meaning  of  r^  ^X^  rov  kvkXov  is 
"  on  the  other  side  of  the  round  fort."  It  would  mean  exactly 
the  same  as  t6  nphs  fiopiav  rov  kvkKov  TfTxof  in  vi.  99.  i.  This  gives 
a  perfect  sense,  and  each  part  of  the  description  has  its  full  force. 
Only,  as  a  matter  of  construing,  can  ry  5XXy  have  that  meaning  I 
(There  is  another  reading  rh  fie  5XXo,  which  would  agree  with  the 
notion  of  the  kvkKov  meaning  the  whole  line ;  but  that  would  not 
suit  the  grammar  of  the  whole  sentence.)  Arnold  (iii.  128)  seems 
to  have  taken  for  granted  that  it  could  not  be  so  understood ;  he 
therefore  thought  that  kvkKov  in  this  passage  had  another  meaning 
from  what  he  had  been  the  first  to  see  that  it  had  in  all  the  others. 
Grote  (vii.  341,  559)  saw  that  this  could  not  be,  and  he  seemingly 
saw  no  difficulty  in  the  text.  He  takes  r^  ^X^  rov  kvkXov  to  be 
"equivalent  to  Mp^i  rov  #cv#cXov."  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  338;  Topo- 
grafia,  211  ;  Lupus,  130,  131)  fully  accepts  Grote's  fact;  "Hier 
kann  r^  ^X^  rov  kvkKov  nur  die  Mauer  vom  Kyklos  nach  N. 
bezeichnen."      But  he  does  not  like  Grote's  construing,  and  he 
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goes  off  to  seek  for  this  or  that  "  Konjektur."  When  it  comes  to 
**  Konjektor,"  we  can  of  course  do  anything  we  please,  eyen 
to  striking'  oat  the  very  important  words  tw  kvkKov  wpos  rov 
Tp^iXop,  The  case  is  simply  this.  We  most  explain  the  passage 
by  the  facts,  as  we  learn  them  both  from  this  passage  and  from 
the  others.  Thucydides  here  pointedly  distinguishes  the  wall 
north  of  the  Kwckos  from  the  wall  south  of  it.  He  does  so 
by  saying  r^  SKkc^  tov  kvk\ov.  That  is,  r^  a\X^  rov  kvkKov  must 
mean,  as  Orote  says,  the  same  as  h-iptiBi  rov  kvi^w.  And  why 
should  it  not  f 

No  one  denies  that  the  word  kvkKo^  is  used  in  other  places  in  de- 
scribing a  wall  of  circumvallation  and  that  it  is  used  for  the  actual 
wall.  But  its  use  in  the  two  passages  which  have  been  quoted  to 
that  effect  is  quite  different  from  its  use  here.  In  Thucydides,  ii.  13. 
8,  the  word  kvkKov  is  applied  to  the  wall  which  went  all  round  the 
city  of  Athens,  as  distinguished  from  the  wall  which  connected  the 
city  with  the  haven  of  Phaldron  (tw  rt  yip  ^aXi/pucov  rtixovt  araJbvai 
fjcop  ir«vT€  Koi  TptaKorra  irp6t  rhw  kvkKov  tov  iartos  ical  avrov  rov 
kvkKov  r^  KfrnXaaaSfttpov  rptU  km  rto-frapoKovra),  Nothing  can  be  more 
clearly  described.  So  in  the  Athenian  siege  of  Mytildnd,  the 
besiegers  in  the  first  stage  (iii.  6.  i)  completely  blockade  the  town 
by  sea,  only  partially  by  land ;  r6  vphs  v6rop  rrjv  wok€»s  mlxurop 
OT/xm^ircda  dvo  iiuiTep^Btv  r^f  wSKftui,  (Our  jrvjcXor  is  called  arpta^ 
ircdov  in  Pint.  Nik.  24.)  Afterwards  (iii.  18.  4)  they  do  the  work 
more  thoroughly;  frfpirci;(iYov<ri  MvriX^i^y  ^v  kvk\<^  6n\f  rc/x«i* 
<f>povpta  dc  foriv  §  M  tw  icapr€p&p  /yKar^od((fti;rai*  xal  ^  MvriX^i^  Korii 
KpaTos  ifbri  apxf^oTfpmBep  Ka\  cV  yfjs  Koi  4ic  BaXdaoTfs  eipyfro. 

As  I  understand  these  last  passages,  the  besi^ers  first  built 
the  trTpcn6firt^  on  each  side.  Then  they  built  detached  forts  at  con- 
venient points.  Lastly  they  joined  all  their  buildings  together  by  a 
continuous  wall.  This  might  very  well  be  said  to  be  built  ^i^  icvkX^. 
In  shape  it  must  have  been  a  large  segment  of  a  circle.  Combined 
with  the  fleet,  it  made  up  a  something,  call  it  kCkKos  or  anything 
else,  which  altogether  surrounded  the  besi^ed  city.  Neither  of 
these  passages,  neither  the  kvkKov  tov  AoTtot  at  Athens  nor  the  build- 
ing of  a  wall  cV  kvkX^  at  Mytildnd,  has  an3rthing  in  common  with  the 
phrase  mixifrap  t6p  kvkKop  dth  Tdxovs,  In  our  case  the  besiegers 
did  not  begin  to  build  a  Kvickov  in  the  sense  of  a  wall  round  the 
city.  For  no  such  wall  was  thought  of.  The  wall  is  called  irep«rc«- 
X^t^  an  usual  military  phrase,  which  does  not  so  distinctly  imply 
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surrounding  as  levicKoi  would.  And  in  the  place  where  that  word 
is  used  (vi.  loi.  i),  the  mpi  is  not  wholly  out  of  place.  The  wall 
from  PorteUa  del  Fuaeo  to  the  Qreat  Harhour  would  most  likely 
take  a  somewhat  different  course,  one  coming  nearer  to  the  nature 
of  a  kvkXo?,  from  that  taken  by  the  wall  that  was  simply  carried 
across  the  hill.  But,  in  describing  the  whole  Athenian  works,  the 
word  KVKkos  would  seem  quite  wrongly  applied  to  a  wall  which  was 
not  meant  to  go  round  anything,  and  whose  shape  need  not  have 
been  even  the  segment  of  a  circle.  At  Mytil^n6  too  there  was 
a  real  surrounding  of  the  town,  which  at  Syracuse  there  was  not. 
There  is  really  nothing  to  shake  us  in  cleaving  to  the  sound  in- 
terpretation of  Orote  and  Holm.  The  Athenians,  at  this  stage, 
cVftxio-av  TOP  KVKkoK  They  built,  they  finished  at  once,  a  certain 
definite  building  called  6  kvkXos.  From  this  the  wall  was  to  stretch 
oyer  the  hill  both  ways,  north  and  south. 

Our  next  point  is  the  first  Syracusan  counterwall,  the  cyinipcrtor 
T€ixos  of  Thucydides,  vi.  99.  3.  At  the  beginning  of  that  chapter 
we  read,  ol  dc  2vpaK6a'toi  ovx  rjnurra  *EpfioKp6Tovs  r«ov  vrparrfySiV  iinfyri" 
(rafiivov  fidxais  fiiv  ncafdrjful  npbf  rovs  *A.Ofjvalovs  ovKtri  ifiovKoPTO  diamydi/- 
vtvtWy  vnoTtix^{uv  dc  SftiUfov  ih6K9i  tlvai  §  f «r«(MM  tffuWow  &fyiv  t6  T€ixof, 

Presently  come  the  words  of  which  Orote  (vii.  559,  560)  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  fully  to  grasp  the  true  meaning ; 

trdxiCov  cZv  €^\$6vm  anh  rtji  a^€T4pas  fcSK^mt  dp(afji(¥Oiy  KarmB^w 
rov  kvkKov  rSnf  *AOfi¥a(»p  tyKapatop  nixot  3yorr€s, 

Ooller  (95)  had  the  sense  to  correct  a  scholiast  who  thought 
that  this  wall — perhaps  confounding  it  with  the  second  Syracusan 
counter- work — went  through  a  x^P^^  rfX/iorfi^r.  But  he  would 
seem  to  have  thought  that  the  tytcdpaufv  rtlxps  went  across  the 
hill.  Arnold  saw  that  iyndpaww  rtlxo^  meant  a  wall  at  right-angles 
to  the  Athenian  wall,  that  is  a  wall  carried  from  east  to  west. 
But  he  oddly  thought  (iii.  412)  that  it  was  carried  **  along  the 
terrace  of  Neapolis,''  that  is,  the  ^oXtlr  of  Thucydides,  the  level 
of  Fusco  and  Oalera.     He  adds ; 

"But  certainty  is  not  attainable  on  this  question,  any  more 
than  on  many  others  in  ancient  military  geography ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Thucydides  himself  had  a  perfectly  clear 
notion  of  the  operations  of  the  siege,  which,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  must  have  been  necessarily  described  to  him  by 
others,** 
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Arnold  and  Qrote  knew  the  ground  wonderfully  well  for  men 
who  had  not  seen  it.  But  Thncydides  knew  it  better,  because 
he  had  seen  it.  In  this  case  Qrote  (vii.  561)  was  the  first  to 
see,  in  opposition  to  both  Arnold  and  Leake,  that  k6t^p  tov 
kvkXov  did  not  mean  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Athenian  fort,  but 
simply  lower  down  on  the  hill,  nearer  to  the  clifi^  but  still  on  the 
hill.  But,  not  haying  himself  seen  the  ground,  he  adds  "that 
Thucydides,  in  his  description,  manifests  no  knowledge  of  that 
intermediate  level  which  expositors  speak  of  as  the  platjbrm  of 
JVeapolis,  He  mentions  only  the  cliff  above  and  the  marsh 
below." 

The  fact  is  that  the  lower  terrace,  that  of  the  road  to  Tremilia 
and  Euryalos,  is  here  wide  and  not  boldly  marked ;  a  little  way 
further  east  it  loses  itself  altogether.  It  was  pointedly  dis- 
tinguished in  military  reckonings  from  the  cliff  above;  it  was 
less  pointedly  distinguished  from  the  marsh  below.  But  all  three 
levels  are  there,  and  all  three  are  twice  distinguished  by  Thucy- 
dides in  a  later  chapter  (loi.  11.  3),  where  we  have  6  Kpriiip6i  or 
al  'EYTiiroXa/,  rh  SftaXdv — the  level  of  FuBco  and  Gklera — and  ri 
cXof  below,  all  clearly  marked. 

Grote's  map  seems  to  me  to  show  the  general  direction  quite 
rightly;  but  at  the  eastern  end  he  is  hampered  by  his  notion 
about  the  wall  of  Temenit^  (see  above,  p.  658).  He  brings  it 
to  about  what  I  take  to  be  the  right  point,  near  Portella  del 
Fusco.  That  is,  that  was  the  point  that  was  aimed  at,  for  the 
wall  could  not  have  really  reached  it.  Holm  carries  it  a  little 
further  to  the  west ;  but  there  is  of  course  no  certainty  as  to  the 
exact  point.  Holm's  map  is  clearer  at  the  other  end,  as  marking 
the  connexion  with  the  new  fortification  of  Temenit^.  Now  that 
Temenit^s  was  within  the  city,  the  words  dn6  rrj^  <nl>€T€pas  n6k€9»£ 
in  c.  99.  3  are  determined  by  the  phrases  in  100.  2  ;  ro  cravfrnfui 
t6  naph  rifu  irvX/da  and  t6  irpOT(ixi<riia  t6  irtpi  rbv  Tifitvinfy,  The 
same  is  implied  in  the  cutting  down  of  the  olive-trees  in  c.  99.  3. 
The  nv\U  must  be  a  postern  in  the  wall  of  Temenit^s.  One  might 
add  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  olives  in  Temenit^  better  agrees 
with  a  wall  on  the  hill  than  with  one  down  below. 

Our  next  point  of  dispute  is  found  in  c.  loi.  i ;  tJ  ^  wrrtpaiq, 
anh  TOV  kvkKov  irti\i,(ifiP  o\  *AOfjvaioi  t6v  Kprjftw6u  t6v  imtp  rov  tkoWf  bt 
T&y  *Einno\S>p  tovtij  vpbt  r6v  ptyap  Xifxtya  6pq.  Koi  fftrtp  avroJy  PpaXY' 
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TQTOV  ryiyptTo  Korafiaai  dia  rod  Sfuikcv  kcu.  rov  tkovs  is  r^  \ififva  r^ 

It  was  somethiDg  to  be  able  to  revise  the  text  that  I  had  already 
writteu,  and  to  write  the  first  sketch  of  the  present  note  in  the 
evening  (March  17,  1890)  after  a  climb  earlier  in  the  day  up  the 
Kprffiy69  80  perfectly  described.  It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that 
the  point  meant  is  the  cliff  of  PorteUa  del  Fusco,  which  answers 
every  point  of  the  description.  As  I  just  before  said,  Thucydides 
here  clearly  marks  the  three  levels.  There  is  Epipolai,  the  hill 
with  its  Kprjfip6s.  Below  it  is  t6  6fia\6p,  the  level  ground  of  Fusco, 
where  are  the  diggings  which  may  be  those  of  the  temenos  of  the 
goddesses  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  213,  524).  Below  that  is  the  Aor,  the 
marshy  ground,  through  which  the  irfpirccxMTfui,  the  wall  which 
was  to  hem  in  Syracuse,  was  to  be  carried  down  to  the  Great 
Harbour.  The  point  which  Thucydides  immediately  means  by 
the  Kprjfiv6s  1  take  to  be  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  combe,  where 
one  most  commonly  goes  up.  This  is  the  point  where  the  wall  of 
Dionysios  stopped  along  the  cliff,  to  be  carried  down,  like  the 
Athenian  wall,  to  the  Great  Harbour.  As  we  see  cuttings,  which 
may  well  be  the  work  of  Nikias,  on  the  cliff  itself,  so  a  few  yards 
off  we  see  pieces  of  the  wall  of  Dionysios,  and  within  them  are 
cuttings  like  those  on  Achradina,  some  of  them  clearly  the  founda- 
tions of  large  buildings.  One  is  tempted  to  fancy  that  we  have 
here  the  site  of  the  H^rakleion ;  only  it  is  perhaps  more  likely 
to  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  combe.  But  the  exact  force 
of  the  words  air6  rov  kvkXov  ixfix'^ov  r6v  Kpmi96»  is  perhaps  not  quite 
so  easy  to  fix  as  the  site  of  the  KprjfAp6s  is.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  it  does  not  mean  that  "  the  Athenians,  beginning  at 
one  end  of  the  unfinisJied  circle^  proceeded  to  bring  the  wall  down 
over  the  cliff."  Arnold  (iii.  132),  without  having  stood  on  the 
cliff  of  Fusco,  quite  understood  the  case  ; 

"  I  understand  anh  rov  kvkKov  to  be  equivalent  to  an6  rtw  kvkXov 
6pii»pLivoiy  that  is,  that  they  set  out  from  the  part  of  the  line 
already  completed  on  Epipolee,  and  began  to  work  on  the  cliffs 
which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  the  high  ground,  above 
the  valley  of  the  Anapus.  The  work  here  begun  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  bame  line  as  that  part  already  completed,  and  was  intended 
to  be  joined  to  it  hereafter.  .  .  .  But  the  Athenians  hastened  to 
complete  their  lines  below  Epipolsd  from  the  cliff  to  the  sea, 
because  it  was  here  that  the  Syracusans  were  naturally  attempting 
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to  carry  their  counter-wall.  [He  most  mean  the  second  countaro 
wall  through  the  marsh.]  " 

Grote  (vii.  346)  is  equally  or  even  more  clear ; 

**  Without  staying  to  finish  his  blockading  wall  regularly  and 
continuously  from  the  Circle  southward,  across  the  slope  of  Epipolae 
— he  left  the  Circle  under  a  guard  and  marched  across  at  once 
to  take  possession  of  the  southern  cliff,  at  the  point  where  the 
blockading  wall  was  intended  to  reach  it.  This  point  of  the 
southern  cliff  he  immediately  fortified  as  a  defensive  position, 
whereby  he  accomplished  two  objects.  .  . .  The  intermediate  space 
between  the  Circle  and  the  fortified  cliff,  was  for  the  time  left 
with  an  unfinished  wall,  with  the  intention  of  coming  back  to  it 
(as  was  in  fact  afterwards  done)." 

As  for  dir6  rod  icvkKov  be  takes  it  to  mean  *'  apart  from,  at  some 
distance  from  "  the  round  fort,  as  dn6  6akd<r<njs  is  used.  It  gives 
me  rather  the  idea  of  starting  from  the  /cvieXof,  keeping  the  tcvxkot 
in  view  as  a  point  to  be  joined  on  some  day,  but  at  the  moment 
buildin.r  at  some  little  distance  from  it. 

Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  392)  is  less  happy  than  usual.  He  quotes 
Ullrich,  whose  work  I  do  not  know,  as  taking  KvicKot  to  mean  the 
whole  wall,  but  as  saying  that,  at  this  particular  moment,  a  fresh 
start  was  made  on  the  cliff.  His  narrative  in  his  older  work 
(G.  S.  ii.  35)  is  fairly  clear  ; 

*'Es  erschien  ihnen  deshalb  zweckmassig,  die  nordliche  Maner 
einstweilen  unvoUendet  zu  lassen  und  die  nach  Stiden  zu  beginneu. 
Sie  befestigten  zunachst  den  Hand  des  sddlichen  Abhangs  von 
Epipolae  da,  wo  derselbe  am  wenigsten  weit  von  dem  Hafen 
eutfemt  war,  um  dann  durch  die  Ebene  und  den  Sumpf  das  Ufer 
zu  erreichen." 

This  agrees  with  Arnold  and  Grote.  But  in  his  later  work 
(Topografia,  214;  Lupus,  133)  he  takes  another  view; 

*'  Sie  brachen  namlich  die  Errichtung  der  nordlichen  Einschlies- 
sungsmauer  ab  und  wandten  sich  mit  ihren  Angriffisbauten 
zunachst  sildlich  vom  Kyklos,  wo  sie  unbestrittene  Herren  des 
Terrains  und  des  syrakusischen  Baumaterials  geworden  waren  .  .  . 
Sie  beginnen  also  ihre  sUdlichen  Werke  mit  einer  Mauer  vom 
Kyklos  bis  zum  Band  des  Sudabhangs  von  Epipolai  und  zwar 
bis  zu  einem  Punkte  desselben,  welcher  vom  grossen  Hafen  am 
wenigsten  weit  entfemt  war,  um  dann  durch  die  Ebene  und  den 
Sumpf  das  Ufer  zu  erreichen.'' 
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This  is  quite  another  thing.  Arnold,  Qrote,  and  seemingly 
Holm  himself  when  he  wrote  the  Gesehichte  Siciliens,  conceived 
a  fortifying  of  a  point  on  the  cliff  from  where  the  wall  was  after- 
wards to  be  carried  northwards  to  the  Kvnkoi,  Holm  now  makes 
the  wall  be  carried  at  this  time  from  the  icvieXos  southward  to  the 
cliff.  Accepting  this,  Holm's  editor  Lupus  not  unnaturally  takes 
to  improving  the  text,  and  proposes  to  put  in  c(  before  rhv  KprffjLp6v, 
He  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  wall  was  in  the  end  finished  between 
the  kvkKos  and  the  KprjfAv6s,  Nobody  had  doubted  it ;  Qrote  had 
strongly  asserted  it.  Only  we  hold  that  the  first  step  after  the 
breaking-down  of  the  first  Syracusan  counter-wall — the  wall  from 
the  kvkXos  to  the  Kprj/ivo^  was  most  likely  already  begun — was  to 
fortify  the  cliff.  For  this  way  of  carrying  on  the  work  Grote  gives 
two  very  good  reasons  ; 

"First,  he  [Nikias]  prevented  the  Syracusans  from  again  em- 
ploying the  cliff  as  a  flank  defence  for  a  second  counter-wall .... 
As  his  troops  would  have  to  carry  on  simultaneous  operations, 
partly  on  the  high  ground  above,  partly  on  the  low  ground  beneath, 
he  could  not  allow  them  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
precipitous  cliff  which  would  prevent  ready  mutual  assistance." 

This  is  perfectly  true,  though  Grote  perhaps  thought  that  to 
climb  up  by  PorteUa  del  F^iaco  was  a  greater  feat  of  mountaineering 
than  I  have  several  times  found  it. 

The  Athenians  thus  occupied  and  fortified  the  cliff  on  the  west 
Bide  of  PorteUa  del  Fuseo,  From  thence  they  meant  to  build,  and 
in  the  end  they  did  build,  their  wall  north  and  south,  back  again  to 
the  KVKkot  and  down  the  hill  to  the  Great  Harbour.  The  effect  of 
this  last  part  of  the  work  was  that  the  Syracusans  were  driven  to 
make  their  second  counter-wall  down  below,  acroes  the  marsh 
itself.  About  this  wall,  if  one  can  call  it  a  wall,  there  seems  to  be 
little  difficulty  or  controversy.  Holm,  in  his  History,  does  not 
even  give  it  a  paragraph.  Grote  (vii.  562)  saw  that  the  works 
must  have  reached,  or  have  been  meant  to  reach,  as  far  as  the 
Anapos.     So  Holm,  Topografia,  215;  Lupus,  135. 

After  their  destruction  of  this  second  Syracusan  counterwork 
the  besiegers  were  able  to  carry  their  wall  from  the  cliff  down  to 
the  Great  Harbour.  It  was  unfinished  when  Gylippos  came.  (See 
vii.  2.  4.)  It  was  finished  a  little  later.  (See  vii.  4.  2.)  This  was 
a  double  wall  (diirXow  rtixot,  vii.  2.  4) ;  at  its  lower  end,  close  to 
the  sea,  it  was  specially  needful  that  it  should  be  so.     But  it 
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does  not  follow  that  the  wall  from  the  kvkKos  to  the  cliff  was  also 
double.  They  must,  as  Grote  says,  have  also  gone  on  building 
this  at  the  same  time  as  the  lower  wall.  For  Lupus  (134)  says 
truly  that  it  is  implied  that  this  part  was  finished  at  the  time 
of  the  fighting  with  Gylippos  on  the  hill.  The  words  ertixtCoy  t6w 
Kpriiiv6v  show  that  that  point  was  attended  to  before  the  gap  be- 
tween it  and  the  kvkKos  was  filled  up.  It  cannot  be  argued  from 
the  WOI'ds  in  C.  4.  I,  ol  *kBt\vaiot  dva0(firfK€(ra¥  ^brj  avtt>,  t6  inl  Bakaaaji 
TCixoff  cn-ircXcVavrc r,  either  that  every  man  had  been  down  below  or 
that  every  man  had  come  up  again.  The  kvkKos  roust  have  been 
guarded  all  the  time,  and  the  southern  work  on  the  hill,  from  the 
kvkXos  to  the  Kprjfip6s,  may  have  gone  on  meanwhile. 

So  much  for  the  witness  and  interpretation  of  Thucydides. 
Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Goodwin,  in  which  he  thus  speaks  of  the  phrase  r^  3X\^  rod 
kvkXov  (see  above,  p.  665). 

*^  I  have  thought  much  of  Thuc.  vii.  2  ;  rf  dc  SXX<^  roO  kCkXov 
np6s  t6p  Tpa>ycXov.  The  first  principle  of  interpretation  here,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  that  these  words  must  mean  *the  remainder 
of  the  wall  north  of  the  circular  fort.'  If  ry  ^XX^  rov  kCkKov  can 
mean  'the  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  kvkKos,*  Le.  =  MpvBi  rw 
kvkKov^  it  is  all  right ;  and  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  this  is  right. 
But  as  most  critical  scholars  think  this  is  too  much  of  a  strain 
on  the  words,  and  I  am  half  (the  other  haif)  inclined  to  think  this 
is  true,  I  bring  in  np6g  t6v  TpioyCkov  to  help  out  the  construction, 
and  govern  rov  kvkKov  by  Tpcuyikov  (on  th^  Trogilos  side  of  the 
kvkKos),  just  like  t6  np6s  fiopfctv  rov  KiSkkov  t€ixos  in  vL  99.  I.  This 
would  be  perfect  if  we  only  had  ry  frp6f  t6v  TparycXov ;  but  as  an 
explanation  of  r^  aXXo>  casually  thrown  in,  it  seems  to  me  good 
enough.  I  should  translate ;  *  and  from  the  rest  of  the  wall  to 
the  other  sea,  on  the  Trogilos  side  of  the  kCkKos,  stones  had  been 
deposited,' "  &c. 

Of  the  other  writers,  Plutarch  and  Diodoros  have  little  to  tell 
us  beyond  the  passage  from  Plutarch,  a  truly  wonderful  one,  which 
is  quoted  above,  p.  663.  He  shows  a  dim  notion  of  the  second 
counter- work  when  he  says  (Nik.  18)  6  AAfiaxos  npo<r€fidx«To  rois 
Zvpoxoo-iocf  *K  TTJs  ir6k€»s  r€ixos  avayov<Fi  np6s  to  tUp  *A$tj¥aluPf  t  icoiXv- 
(Tfiv  f/MXXf  dta  fi€<rop  T^v  oYrorcij^ia^v. 
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Diod6ro8  indeed  has  a  passage  quite  as  wonderful  as  any 
(xiii.  7  ;  see  above,  p.  609) ; 

ol  y  *A^i7vaioi  T^  /Jt^p^i  TTJs  dwafums  t^v  Mtrtpxttfitwop  roO  Xtfiivos  r6no» 
irorrXd^ovro,  Koii  r^v  KoKovfitmiv  Udk^xvifv  rctxunnrrff,  t6  t€  cV  tov  At6s 
lipov  vtpufiakorro  koi  #{  dfulxyrip^v  r&v  fUpAp  rhf  2vpaKovaaf  cVoXu^p- 

KOVP, 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  same  notion  of  an  encampment  on 
both  sides  of  the  hill  appears  also,  though  in  a  different  shape,  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  Polyainos  (i.  39.  3)  in  pp.  224,  225.  Did 
it  come  from  the  Boman  siege  ? 

It  has  struck  me  throughout  this  inquiry  that  many  modem 
writers  have  been  more  or  less  led  astray — or  at  least  led  to  put 
things  a  little  out  of  their  due  proportion  to  each  other — by 
making  too  much  of  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse  from  west  to 
east.  It  is  a  real  thing ;  but  it  is  not  the  main  feature  of  the  hill. 
In  walking  westward  from  Achradina  to  Euryalos,  there  is  not 
— except  in  particular  places — any  marked  feeling  of  going  up 
hill ;  but,  if  you  look  round  at  any  point,  you  see  that  you  have 
gone  up  a  good  way.  Thucydides  is  quite  right  in  using  words 
like  ay»  and  tcdra  to  describe  operations  along  this  line ;  but  his 
readers  have  sometimes  taken  them  as  meaning  more  than  they 
do.  Again  the  use  of  the  word  *E7rin6Xcu  is  sometimes  confusing. 
It  helps,  I  think,  to  clearness  to  keep  the  hill— of  which  ^Emnokai  is 
the  pait  which  at  any  time  is  unoccupied — in  the  mind's  eye,  and 
carefully  to  bear  in  mind  the  points  of  the  compass.  This  is 
easily  done,  as  the  hill  runs  very  nearly  due  east  and  west.  I  have 
noticed  how  very  seldom  "east,  west,  noith,  and  south"  come  in 
most  of  our  modem  narratives.  I  hope  I  have  made  things  plainer 
by  bringing  them  in  pretty  largely. 

I  conceive  that  the  name  *Efri9roXai  was  given  originally  from 
Ortygia,  not  from  Achradina.  It  withdrew  westwards,  as  the  hill 
was  occupied. 

NOTE  XIV.  p.  229. 

The  Alleged  Conspikact  op  the  Slaves  at  Stbaguse. 

Polyainos,  diligent  gatherer  of  both  wheat  and  tares,  has  (1,  43. 
i)  a  story  which,  if  it  happened  at  all,  must  have  happened  at  this 
VOL.  ni.  X  X 
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time,  and  which  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  37)  seems  to  accept.  But  it 
struck  me  as  far  too  doubtful  for  a  place  in  the  text. 

A  great  number  of  slaves  in  Syracuse  revolt  and  assemble  (x«i- 
p6£  noXkrjt  olKfTuajs  rf$poi(rfifrrfs)  under  a  leader  (tjyovfupos)  named 
Sdsistratos.  Hermokrat^s  sends  to  them  as  envoy  (irpca/Scvr^ff)  one 
Diamachos  an  officer  of  cavalry  (cva  r&v  hmdpxoiiv).  He  is  avvififit 
fcal  ^iXoff  to  S6sistratos,  who  therefore  cannot  have  been  himself  a 
slave,  Daimachos  is  to  tell  him  that  the  generab  admire  his 
spirit  and  will  set  the  slaves  free  {t6  <l>p6injfia  ovroO  BavudCovrts  vayras 
fi€p  €\fv6epovs  aKJHaai),  They  shall  have  heavy  armour  (nayras  dnXiown) 
and  the  fall  pay  of  the  soldiers.  S68istratos  is  to  be  an  additional 
general,  and  is  asked  to  come  at  once  and  take  counsel  with  his 

colleagues  (airrbv  dc  r^v  SoxrtWparov  airo(l>awo%HTi  Gvvdpxowra^  koi  rfdrj 
yt  ijKtuf  Pov\€wr6fjL(pov  fjurci  t&p  CTparriy&u,  o<ra  t6  inXiTuAy  Jcarcir(/yoi). 
Sdsistratos  trusts  Daimachos,  and  comes  to  the  generals,  bringing 
with  him  twenty  men  who  are  described  as  tovs  ^fiovucnaraTovs  rur 
dovXfldv.  They  are  imprisoned.  Then  Hermokrat^  goes  with  six 
hundred  heavy-armed,  gets  hold  of  the  slaves  {tovs  Mkovs  Xafi^p)^ 
and  swears  that  they  shall  have  no  harm  done  to  them,  if  each  man 
goes  home  to  his  master.  So  they  do,  all  but  three  hundred,  who 
desert  to  the  Athenians. 

Till  these  last  words  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  except  the 
mention  of  Hermokrat^s  as  general,  which  he  doubtless  was  at 
other  times  besides  during  the  siege.  But  surely  the  story,  as  it 
stands,  is  quite  unwortliy  of  belief,  though  either  a  revolt  of  slaves 
or  their  desertion  is  likely  enough. 


NOTE  XV.    pp.  246,  257, 
The  Wall  op  Gylippos. 

OuB  notions  of  the  third  counter-wall  built  for  the  defence  of 
Syracuse,  that  which  was  made  under  the  orders  of  Gylippos, 
have  to  be  put  together  from  several  detached  passages  in  the 
seventh  book  of  Thucydides. 

Tlie  first  comes  in  the  fourth  chapter.  Gylippos  has  taken 
the  Athenian  fort  on  Labdalon  (c.  3.  4).  The  Athenians  have 
carried  their  southern  wall  down  to  the  Great  Harbour  (c.  4.  2, 
cH  re  *AdTjvaioi  avcfit^riKta-av  ifbrj  av<o,  ri  cVl  ^oXdtroT;  relx®*  f  n-ircXeaoin-cff, 
see  above,  p.  247).     Gylippos'  main  object  now  is  to  hinder  them 
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from  carrying  their  north  wall  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  down 
to  the  water  on  that  side.  He  attacks  the  imperfect  wall  of  the 
Athenians  (c.  4.  2,  3),  which  they  do  something  to  improve ;  but 
his  main  work  is  to  carry  a  cross  wall  westward,  north  of  the 
point  which  the  Athenian  wall  has  reached.    The  words  are ; 

er€i)(i{ou  ol  2vp€uc6<TUH,  koI  ol  (vfifiaxoi  di^  r&v  *Eirtiro\S>Pf  dn6  rrj^  irActtff 
dp(<ifX€voi,  3vm  irp6s  r6  rfKapvtov  T€ixos  an\ovv,  inti^  ol  *AOrpKUotf  €l  fifj 
dvvMVTO  ica)XO(rai,  fir}K€Ti  oTo/  r  ^tv  6iiroT€ixi(Tm, 

The  Athenians  then  leave  off  building  on  the  hill  and  fortify 
PIdmmyrion  (c.  4.  4,  see  p.  249).  Gylippos  meanwhile  goes  on 
(c.  5,  see  pp.  252-256)  both  with  his  attacks  on  the  Athenian 
wall  and  with  the  building  of  his  own  (c.  5.  i)  ; 

6  di  TvXiimos  Hfjui  fuu  rrct^iff  t6  dca  t&p  *Eirnro\&v  TfixoSy  roTs  \iB019 
XP^fJttvos  ots  ol  ^AdTjvauH  vrpoircLptfiaKovro  axjila-w,  fifia  di  frapera<r<r€V 
i(qyti>¥j  if.r,X. 

Thus  far  there  seems  no  serious  difficulty.  The  only  question 
is  as  to  the  construing  of  the  words  nphs  rh  tyxapaiop  tuxos  &rr\ovv ; 
the  meaning  is  quite  clear.  The  words  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  passage  in  vi.  99.  3 ;  KormBtv  rev  kvkKov  t&v 
*A$rjpai»v  ryKapaiov  tuxo£  SyovTt9,  That  wall  was  KaraOtv,  south  of 
the  Athenian  kvk\os,  and  stretched  towards  the  southern  brow  of 
the  hill.  In  the  present  passage  3va>  is  not  north  and  south,  but 
means  that  the  wall  was  carried  westwards,  up  the  slope  of  Epi- 
polai.  We  farther  see  that  the  force  of  ryKapo-toy  is  "  at  right  angles 
to  the  Athenian  wall."  The  wall  moreover  was  <JirXovy,  a  single 
wall,  as  distinguished  from  the  double  wall  which  the  Athenians 
had  carried  southwards  down  the  hill.  We  thus  get  the  general 
meaning ;  irpbs  t6  tyKoptrtov  is,  as  Grote  says  (vii.  562),  "  equivalent 
to  an  adjective  or  adverb."  (So  Holm,  Lupus,  139,  "in  die 
Quere").  It  is  just  as  if  he  had  directly  called  this  wall  an 
ijKdpaiov  Tfixor,  as  he  did  the  other,  and  as  he  calls  this  in  vii.  7. 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  argue  against  those  (see  Grote,  u.  s. ; 
Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  392)  who  have  fancied  that  iynapmov  rtlx^s  meant 
something  other  than  this  third  Syracusan  wall.  One  might  be 
tempted  to  fancy  that  it  meant  the  Athenian  wall;  but  this  is 
forbidden  by  vi.  99.  3  and  vii.  7.  i.  Thucydides  would  not  apply 
the  words  tyKopawv  Tcl^off  both  to  a  wall  running  north  and  south 
and  to  a  wall  running  east  and  west.  But  he  does  apply  them 
to  two  successive  walls  running  east  and  west,  each  alike  tyKapa-iov 
to  the  one  that  ran  north  and  south.     The  Sjracusans  first  build 
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one  iyKopaiop  rtixof  of  which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal,  and  which 
the  Athenians  had  destroyed  (vi.  loo.  3,  rijv  rt  vwonixiciw  KoBtXkw 
ie.r.X.).  Now  they  huild  another  in  the  same  general  direction, 
but  much  farther  to  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Athenian 
kvkKos, 

In  the  fifth  chapter  there  is  a  battle  mra$v  r»r  TtixurfidT»p  (a), 
^vt6s  Aiov  T&p  rfix»v  (3).  That  is,  the  ground  would  have  the  Athe- 
nian wall  to  the  west,  the  Syracusan  wall  of  vi.  75  to  the  east, 
and  the  eyKopciov  rcTxor  now  in  building  to  the  north. 

In  the  next  chapter  (c.  6.  i)  the  iyKapaiov  rctxof  has  almost,  but 
not  quite,  reached  the  point  where  it  would  cross  the  Athenian 
wall  and  hinder  its  being  carried  to  the  north  brow  of  the  hill ; 

^^  ykp  KCki  oaov  ov  nap€\fj\v6€i  rrfp  t&p  *A^raM»v  tov  rtixovs  rcXcvr^r 
^  fictuwv  [SvpcuKxr/tti']  rrixi<rts* 

Nikias  and  the  Athenians,  pofii{opT€9  .  .  .  dvayKiuop  €2p(u  {nJHin  /i^ 
frtptopqp  irapouco^fjLovfjL€Pop  t6  tuxo9,  go  out  to  fight.  Qylippos  comes 
out  too ; 

Ktu  6  Tvkiinros  rovs  fup  Surkirag  t(«»  r«»v  rtix^  /aoXXov  $  wp&r€pop 
frpoayay^p  (yptfiurytp  avroU,  rovt  d*  bnreas  Ka\  TWf  aKOPTuirag  cV 
irKaytov  Tti(as  tS>p  *ABfiPai»p,  Korii  rrjp  €vf>vx^plaif,  j  rStp  TtiX'Sav  dfjL(p6T€pciP 
at  ipyao'iai  TXrfyop, 

This  is  a  little  hard.  I  can  only  understand,  with  Grote  (vii. 
372),  that  this  ivpvx^pla  was  to  the  west  of  the  Athenian  wall. 
The  Athenians  are  defeated  and  driven  within  their  own  lines 
(puafBip  im^  r&p  ^vpoKoainp  KorrfpaxOrf  cV  ra  rcixiVfiara).  This  enables 
the  Syracusans  to  accomplish  their  immediate  object  the  same 
night;  they  carry  their  iyKapaiop  rtixos  westward  of  the  point 
which  the  Athenian  wall  had  reached  towards  the  north ; 

T§  iirtowrjj  pvktX  ^(fiBaacaf  napoiKodoprja'apT€t  Koi  iraptkB6pT€i  r^v  t»p 
*A$yivaicap  olKodopIaVy  &aTt  nrjKtri  firfT€  avroi  Kaikv€a'Bat  vn  aurc^v,  €K€i»ovs 
T€  Koi  fravTdnaaiP  a!ir€aT€pijK€PM  tl  koi  Kparoitp,  prf  hv  Iri  xnfMs  carom" 
X(<ra(. 

This  is  plain  enough,  but  immediately  after  (c.  7.  i)  follows 
a  passage  which  is  more  difficult,  one  at  least  which  has  given 
rise  to  more  controversy ; 

oi  re  r&p  KopufBiWf  prftt  ical  *Afi'KpaicMfr&p  koi  Acvica^i«»F  cVcirXcvo-av 
td  {mSkotfroi  datdcjca  .  .  .  «eal  (;wrrnxiowf  rh  \omhp  rotr  SvpoieoauMr  fuxpi 
rot)  tyKoptriov  rtixovs. 

Here  the  statement  that  the  ships  helped  to  build  a  wall  has 
an  odd  sound;    but  the  meaning  is  clear.     Thncydides  put  in 
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an  explanatory  detail  or  two  between  the  words  dto^xa  and  ^vmi- 
X^o»f  and  then  went  on  as  if  the  nominative  bad  been,  not  yrjts, 
but  yavrai,  or  something  to  that  effect.  (Qrote  aptly  quotes  iii. 
17.  4,  where  ships  receive  pay,  as  among  ourselves  they  are  ^'  paid 
off.")  The  question  as  to  /tw'xP*  ^'^  ryKaptrwv  tuxovs  is  more  serious, 
and  we  shall  come  to  it  presently. 

Presently,  the  letter  of  Kikias  (c.  11.  3)  describes  the  result 
of  the  whole  work.  The  intention  of  Gylippos  to  hinder  the 
Athenians  from  reaching  the  north  edge  of  the  hill  was  carried 
out; 

ol  dc  nap^Kodofifficacnv  ^ftlv  T€ixps  6w\ovtf,  &<rr€  fifj  fufoi  m  ntpvrtixitrai 
ainovsj  fjy  fir}  ris  t6  irapaTilxio-fia  rovro  iroXX^  arpari^  €Wtk6idv  Ajy. 

Here  we  have  the  irapartixto'fia  as  equivalent  to  the  iyicdpaioy 
re^xot.  Both  names  apply  to  this  counter- wall  of  Gylippos ;  iropa- 
TtLxurtui  seems  to  be  its  regular  name.  It  is,  like  the  earlier 
counter-wall  to  the  south,  an  iyKapaiov  rctxor  in  its  special  relation 
to  the  Athenian  wall.  The  best  name  of  all  for  it  is  that  in  c.  5.  i, 
t6  dtA  T&p  *Em7rokS>p  tcIxw  (cf.  1 4.  i).  That  describes  its  position, 
while  the  other  describes  its  purpose.  And  this  name  suggests 
further  that  it  was  meant  to  go  along  the  whole  length  of  Epi- 
polai.  At  the  east,  the  part  first  built,  it  starts  ^6  Trjg  n6Ktci>s. 
That  must  mean  starting  from  Tycha,  just  as  the  same  words  in 
vi.  99.  3,  when  applied  to  the  earlier  wall  to  the  south,  meant 
starting  from  Temenit^.  As  to  its  extent  westward  we  learn 
a  great  deal  from  several  notices  in  the  account  of  the  night- 
attack  of  DImosthenIs  (vii.  42,  43).  Demosthenes  has  two  alter- 
native ways  of  carrying  out  that  storming  of  the  wapaT€ixi<rfia  which 
Nikias  had  suggested  in  his  letter.  The  first  plan  was  that  of  an 
open  attack  on  its  south  side  with  engines,  clearly  at  some  point 
not  far  from  the  Athenian  lines.  When  this  is  defeated  (0.  43.  i), 
he  turns  to  the  other  scheme  of  a  night-attack  on  the  north  side, 
by  the  same  way  up  the  hill  by  which  Lamachos  and  Gylippos 
had  gone  up.     The  words  (42.  4)  are ; 

6pS)¥  t6  ncipartixiO'fia  r«v  ^vpaKO<rl»v,  ^  cic<ioXv(ray  irtptrtixlfrai  ir<fiat 
Tovs  *A6rfvaiovSf  &n\ovv  re  tiv,  Koi  €l  linKpcerrifrtU  rir  r£v  rt  *£9r(TroX»y 
r^ff  d»apd<rtt»s  Koi  t^Ba  tov  iv  avralt  (rrpaTontdov  pfdiW  tp  aM 
\Ti<f>3tp,  ovli€  yiip  xmofiiftpM  h»  axfrn?  ovdcMi. 

Here  we  have  something  called  a  urpar^nt^p  in  close  relation 
to  the  napanlxurpa.  Presently  we  learn  something  more.  In 
c.  43.  3  we  read; 
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hF€t^  tyhnvTO  nphg  avraU  [rah  *Ewino\aisi]y  Karh  t6v  Evpvrj\o¥,  jwtp 
Koi  ^  frpoT€pa  arparik  rh  irpwov  dptfirj,  XavBatfovo'i  re  roiit  ^vXaicar  r«oy 
tvpcMOfruoVy  Kfu  vpoafiarr€9  t6  rc/x^fta  t  ^v  oMBi  t&v  ^vpaxoawp 
alpovaiy  Koi  Svdpat  rw  <t>v\aK»y  dtroKTtiwovo'W.  ol  dc  irXiiovs  diMf>vy6rrtg 
€v^s  np6s  rh  orpar^cdo,  A  ^v  rirl   rmp  *EiniToK&y  rpla  cV  fr/>orr(x((r- 

Presently  (c.  43.  5)  they  get  beyond  the  oTparintba  cV  roTs 
irpor€ixurfia<riv  to  the  vapcertixitrfUL  itself; 

SKKfn  dc  rh  asrh  r^r  nponrjt  vapartixi^po.  r&v  2vpaKoa-Uap,  ovx  vjro» 
fi(v6pT»p  T&p  (jivXciKtipj  ^pow  T(  Kol  Tos  tfrdk^tis  auTfovpop,  ol  d^  Svpa- 
K6a'UH  Kcu  oi  (vfifuixoi  Koi  6  Vvktinros  ical  ol  fjbtr  aln'ov  ifimficvp  €k  t&p 

VpOT€iX*^pOT»P, 

It  is  perfectly  plain  from  these  paesages  taken  together  that 
the  wall  of  Gylippos,  the  iyKopatop  t€ixos  or  vaparuxurpa^  stretched 
westward  along  the  whole  hill  from  the  wall  of  Tycha  to  Euryalos. 
It  had  a  trrpar^Trtdop  or  rtixurpa  at  the  end  of  it,  that  is  a  fort 
on  Euryalos.  It  had  three  npfn^ixia-para  in  advance  of  it  on  the 
north  side.  The  Athenians,  climbing  up  by  the  path  near  Eury- 
alos, came  first  to  a  rtixifrpa  at  the  end  of  the  wall  to  the  west. 
Part  of  them  are  presently  engaged  with  the  defenders  of  the 
npoTtix^aftara  north  of  the  wall.  Another  division  reaches  to  the 
irapoTflxurpa  itself,  evidently  at  a  point  between  the  T€lxt<rpa  at 
the  extreme  west  end  and  the  most  western  of  the  three  vporti- 
xlfrpara  (that  is  between  the  neck  of  Euryalos  and  Bu&laro).  All 
this  seems  quite  clear.  It  is  strange  that  Arnold  (iii.  195,  417) 
could  have  thought  that  the  foi-ts  were  all  on  the  sotUhem 
part  of  the  hill,  somewhere  near  Temenit^.  Where  could  he 
have  thought  that  the  Athenians  went  up)  Grote  (vii.  56a- 
564)  explained  the  whole  matter.  And  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  difference  between  him  and  Holm  as  to  what  was  done, 
but  only  as  to  the  order  in  which  it  was  done.  The  maps 
in  the  Gesehichte  SicUiena^  in  the  Topografia,  and  above  all  the 
admirably  clear  one  in  Lupus,  show  the  wall  and  the  forts  just 
as  Grote  conceived  them.  Only  Holm  does  not  like  Grote's 
construing  of  lUxpi  rov  eyKopcriov  Ttlxovs^  and  he  does  not  seem 
to  understand  the  reason  for  the  course  of  action  which  those 
words  express.  Grote  holds  that,  when  the  wall  had  been  carried 
westward  firom  Tycha  so  far  as  to  cross  the  unfinished  Athenian 
wall  and  to  hinder  its  being  carried  on  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Gylippos  began  to  work  at  the  extreme  point  of  Euryalos  and 
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then  built  eastward  till  he  reached  the  wall  already  begun  at 
the  other  end — f^xp^  tow  iyKopa-iov  rtlxovt.  The  key  to  the  whole 
thing  is  that,  just  as  with  the  Athenian  wall  itself,  the  work  was 
begun  at  the  two  ends  and  finished  in  the  middle  (see  above,  p.  671). 
This  is  in  many  cases  an  obvious  thing  to  do,  as  thereby  much 
greater  command  is  gained  of  the  whole  ground  to  be  dealt  with. 
And  it  is  specially  obvious  in  this  particular  case.  Holm  (Q.  S.  ii. 
395)  asks; 

''  Was  aber  die  Sache  selbst  anbetrifft,  so  muss  man  fragen, 
was  in  aller  Welt  hatte  denn  die  Syrakusaner  bewegen  konnen, 
statt  in  dem  begonnenen  Werke  weiter  zu  bauen,  es  plotzlich 
zu  unterbrechen,  um  von  der  entgegengesetzten  Seite  her  zu  be- 
ginnen  I " 

I  hope  their  reasons  are  clearly  stated  in  the  text.  There  is 
no  need  to  go  all  over  the  world  to  look  for  them.  They  are 
plain  enough  on  the  top  of  Epipolai.  The  wall  of  Gylippos  had 
two  objects.  There  was  its  object  as  an  iyKopaiov  rclxw,  the 
immediate  object  of  stoppiDg  the  Athenian  wall  from  reaching 
the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  north.  There  was  also  its  wider 
object  as  a  napariixurfxa,  a  rfixor  dih  ruv  *Ewiiro\&Py  the  object  of 
commanding  the  whole  line  of  the  hill,  and  specially  of  strengthen- 
ing the  western  end  by  forts.  The  first  object  had  now  been 
accomplished.  Gylippos  now  went  on  to  accomplish  the  second. 
This  was  far  better  done  by  making  a  fresh  start  from  Euryalos, 
and  building  eastward  to  meet  the  piece  already  built,  than  by 
bhilding  from  that  piece  westward.  He  therefore  built  from 
Euryalos  ^xp*  tov  tyKOfHriov  nixovs.  The  work  had  reached  that 
point  by  the  time  that  Nikias  wrote  his  letter  in  c.  7.  He  could 
then  say,  ol  6i  Trapfj^KodofiriKaa'Uf  rifAtv  re i^of  AwKow ;  that  is  the  frapa- 
rtlxuTfia  of  c.  43,  43  ending  westward  in  the  fort  on  Euryalos. 

Taking  all  this  in,  there  really  is  no  difficulty  in  the  words 
in  vii.  7  ;  {uvrrctx^o-av  t6  XoifT^y  rois  2vp<uco(riois  fuXP*^  tov  iyKapciov 
T€ixovs,  The  lyKoptTiop  rci^off  had  been  carried  westward  beyond 
the  Athenian  wall.  The  wider  napaTtlxuriuiy  of  which  it  was  to 
be  a  part,  rh  di^  r&p  ^^/irmoK&p  rtlxos  in  its  fullest  growth,  had  been 
begun  at  the  west  end  by  the  fort  on  Euryalos.  There  was  still 
a  gap,  rh  XoifTciv,  which  the  new-comers  helped  to  fill  up,  building 
eastward  till  they  met  the  wall  which  had  been  begun  at  the 
east.  Nothing  can  better  express  this  than  the  words  lUxpi  tov 
iyxapaiov  Tfixow.      Nevertheless  not  a  few  attempts  have  been 
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made  to  improve  the  text.  Arnold  was  puzzled  at  t6  \oiw6v. 
Later  editors  have  dealt  with  the  evidence  as  they  thought  good. 
As  Lupus  (see  above,  p.  671)  in  vi.  loi.  i  stuck  in  cr,  so  now  Holm 
himself  (Topog.  220;  Lupus,  140)  strikes  out  m^xp^  ^®  quotes 
the  passage  without  it,  and  says,  "  Die  Handschriften  haben  hier 
freilich  fif'xP*  ''^^  iyKoptriov  rtixovs"  And  so  assuredly  had  the 
first  manuscript  of  all,  the  autograph  of  Thucydides.  Nothing 
in  human  nature  could  have  tempted  the  copyist  of  any  later 
manuscript  to  stick  it  in.  Bolder  text-tinkerers  seem  to  have 
gone  further  still,  and  to  have  struck  out  the  whole  four  words 
fi€xpi  Tov  iyKopaiov  rctxovff.  What  do  they  think  was  the  fi:^ame 
of  mind  of  the  copyist  who  stuck  them  in  ? 

Between  the  appearance  of  the  Gesehiehte  SidUens  and  that  of 
the  Topogr<ifia,  Grote  found  another  adversary  (Jowett,  ii.  409  et 
seqq.),  who  however  does  not  show  any  knowledge  of  the  ground. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  dwell  on  more  points  than  two.  First, 
we  are  told  (p.  410),  *^the  extent  of  the  work  seems  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  advantage  gained.  The  Syracusans  maintained  a 
detached  fort  on  the  Olympieum,  why  not  then  on  the  Euryelus  ?  " 

The  answer  is  easy.  The  circumstances  of  Polichna  and  Euryalos 
were  wholly  different.  Polichna  was  an  old  outpost,  one  perhaps 
as  old  as  the  city  itself.  It  had  not  occurred  to  any  man  at  any 
time  to  join  it  to  the  city  by  long  walls.  Nor  was  there  any  strong 
military  reason  for  doing  so  now.  The  object  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Olympieion  was  to  watch  and  harass  the  besiegers,  on  PlM- 
myrion,  in  their  lower  camp,  or  anywhere  else  ;  no  help  was  likely 
to  come  to  the  Athenians  on  that  side.  But  on  the  north  side  of 
the  hill  help  and  supplies  were  very  likely  to  come  to  the  Athe- 
nians from  their  allies  in  that  quarter.  To  cut  off  this  communi- 
cation by  land  and  sea  on  that  side  was  an  object  only  second 
to  keeping  the  Athenians  from  hemming  in  the  city.  Having 
accomplished  that  first  object,  Gylippos  went  on  to  the  second. 

It  is  further  objected  (p.  411)  that  ''  the  words  ^  ^x^Xviray  irrpt- 
rctx'Vai  (T^of  Tovs  *A$rjifcuovg  k,t.\.  [vii.  42.4]  would  be  8  singular  way 
of  describing  a  wall  which  had  been  elongated  two  or  three  times  its 
original  length,  and  now  reached  to  the  top  of  Epipolae  and  to  the 
Euryelus."  It  is  hard  to  see  the  singularity.  To  keep  the  Athe- 
nians from  hemming  in  the  city  was  the  first  object,  though  another 
had  also  been  accomplished  by  it.     And  it  is  quite  possible  that 
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Thncydides  had  specially  in  view  the  first  attack  made  by  engines 
on  the  south  side  of  the  napoTfixurfut,  This  was  doubtless  made 
at  a  point  far  nearer  to  the  kvkXo^  than  the  rtixurfM  or  arpaT^fmdov 
on  Euryalos.  It  is  again  said  (p.  41 1),  **  In  c.  43  med.  the  taking  of 
the  T€ixi(ri*a  and  the  iraparuxiviia  are  spoken  of  as  two  distinct  opera- 
tions. But  if  the  fott  on  the  Euryelus  had  really  been  connected 
with  the  city  by  a  long  wall,  the  possession  of  the  one  would  have 
implied  the  possession  of  ihe  other.  .  .  .  And  it  would  have  been 
a  useless  waste  of  time  to  pull  the  battlement  off  the  wall ; "  &c. 
Yet  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  was  surely  a  gain,  when  the  only 
other  way  of  getting  to  the  south  side  would  be  through  a  fort 
standing  most  likely  close  on  the  edge  of  the  hill.  So  at  least 
Grote  thought  (viL  420).  And  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by 
saying  "  that  the  alarm  would  have  been  given  by  running  along  the 
wall,  as  well  as  being  carried  by  the  guards  into  tlie  city!*  There 
is  nothing  in  Thucydides  about  any  alarm  being  carried  into  the 
city.  The  alarm  was  carried  irp^^  ra  vrpar&ntba  6.  j^v  hr\  rw  'EmiroX^v 
rpia  i»  trpoTtixiafUKriPy  a  long  way  off  from  the  city.  In  one  of 
these  were  Gylippos  and  his  immediate  companions,  as  they  ipo^Oovv 
iic  imv  irpoTtixf'O'fidTtty, 

To  my  mind  the  only  difficulty  in  the  whole  matter  is  the  way 
in  which  Thucydides  speaks  in  vii.  7.  i.  It  is  rather  a  casual 
way  to  speak  of  t6  Xoiiroir  when  nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
rtixicfia  and  the  irapartixurfia  by  the  neck  of  Euryalos.  But  it  is 
not  very  unccnunon  with  Thucydides  to  speak  of  things  in  this 
casual  way,  to  pass  by  a  thing  at  the  time,  and  often  to  describe  it  a 
good  while  after.  On  any  showing,  he  does  so  in  this  case  with  the 
orpon^fda  and  nportixurfwra  in  c.  42,  43.  We  hear  of  them  then 
for  the  first  time,  because  that  is  the  first  time  that  they  become  of 
importance ;  but  they  must  have  been  in  being  some  while  before. 
And  the  obvious  time  for  their  being  called  into  being  is  that 
recorded  in  c.  7.  i.  We  must  explain  one  place  by  another. 
Chapters  42  and  43  explain  the  first  words  of  c.  7. 

The  other  writers  tell  us  very  little.  Plutarch  (Nik.  19)  has  a 
dim  account  of  the  building  of  the  wall  of  Gylippos ;  rotg  XiBtog  oU 
cVcImh  [ol  'A^Muoi]  frpo<r€K6fu{op  koL  tJ  vX;;  napouco^ymp  th  duurrokiii 
ofnKoyjff  rdy  tKtivuw  9rffpir€i;(urfi^v,  &aT  aurois  fuj^v  tlvai  irXtotr  KpaTovat, 
Diod6ros  certainly  had  no  clear  notion  of  the  objects  of  D6mo8then^' 
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attack  on  Epipolai  when  he  says  (xiii.  1 1)  mlaas  rovp  uvvapxm^rat 
riFi6€<rBai  reus  'EircfroXoif ,  SXXas  yhp  oh  dv¥ar6p  f^p  mrcrtix^<r€u  r^v  n6kuf» 
But  he  got,  either  from  Thucydides  or  from  Philistos,  a  clearer 
notion  of  what  D^mosthen^  actually  found  at  the  top  ; 

iPpovpi»p  T€  TUftop  ^KpoTJitrajf  Koi  nap€tinna6wTft  hrrhi  tow  TtixUrfiarof 
rrjs  *EmiroKfJ9,  fttpot  n  rov  rtixovg  Kortfiakop, 


NOTE  XVI.  p.  249. 
The  Docks  in  the  Two  Habboubs. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Syracusans  at  this  time  had  docks  in 
two  places,  in  the  Great  Harbour  and  also  in  ihe  Lesser.  It  is 
equally  plain  that  those  in  the  Lesser  Harbour  had  been  in  use  for 
a  shorter  time  than  those  in  the  Greater.  It  is  likely,  but  not 
certain,  that  they  had  been  made  with  reference  to  the  present 
war  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  131).  They  may,  as  Grote  says  (vii.  399),  have 
been  at  this  time  the  *' principal  docks";  they  certainly  at  the 
moment  with  which  we  are  concerned  contained  the  greater 
number  of  ships.  But  the  time  of  their  greatest  importance 
comes  later,  under  Dionysios. 

Thucydides  first  mentions  the  docks  in  vii.  22.  i,  when  Gylippos 
is  going  to  make  his  attack  on  Pldmmyrion  (see  p.  249) ; 

at  Tpirip€is  T&p  lvp€Uco<riiap  Sfta  Koi  otr^  ^wfOriftaTOs  nipTM  fup  ml  rpmopra 
iK  rov  fAtyakov  Xificvor  tntirXtop  al  bi  ntprt  Koi  T€aaapdKOpra  €K  rov 
ikatr<ropoty  o^  ^p  koX  r6  PtApiop  adroit. 

These  last  words  are  explained  by  the  other  passage,  vii.  25.  5. 
The  Athenians  and  Syracusans  are  both  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
and  the  Syracusans  are  strengthening  their  docks  there  (see  p. 
287); 

rycvrro  fcal  V€pl  r&p  aravp&p  oxpo/SoXurfidf  cy  rf  XcfMn,  oi>s  ol  ^vpa^ 
n&aun  irp6  r&p  iraXai&p  ptmaoiKnp  KaT€ini(av  tp  rj  Bakda-oTi* 

In  the  second  passage  the  docks  in  the  Great  Harbour  are 
spoken  of  as  the  *^  old  docks " ;  in  the  former  some  explanation 
is  thought  to  be  needed  of  the  fayci  that  there  were  docks  in  the 
Lesser  Harbour  also. 

The  best  account  of  these  docks  is  given  by  Schubring,  Achra- 
dina,  pp.  21  et  seqq.,  and  his  first  map  shows  them  very  clearly 
as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  Dionysios,  as  also  the  changes  of 
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the  coast-line.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides,  o^^v  Kcu  t6  v€»piov  avroUy  which,  though  the  article  is  a  little 
queer,  seem  to  give  the  meaning  well  enough.  He  wishes  (p.  22) 
to  read  SKKo  or  icatv6v.  Construing  by  the  facts,  this  hardly  seems 
needful.  I  am  more  tempted  to  risk  a  "Konjektur"  on  Schu- 
bring's  own  text.  In  p.  2 1  he  says ;  "  Denken  wir  uns  etwa  die 
Ostaeite  der  Insel  fiir  die  Handelsmarine  reservirt,  fiir  welche 
wie  jetzt  ein  Quai  von  der  Arethusa  bis  sum  Isthmus  gebaut  war, 
so  nahm  die  Werfte  den  Isthmus  und  das  Lokal  bis  zu  den 
Siimpfen  ein."  For  "  Ostseiie "  I  am  tempted  by  the  facts  as 
described  by  Schubring  and  pictured  in  his  map  to  read  "  West- 
seite."  It  is  the  easiest  of  mistakes  and  the  easiest  of  correc- 
tions. 

But  it  is  odd,  after  Schubring's  explanation,  even  after  his 
conjecture,  to  translate  in  c.  22,  "where  they  had  their  arsenal," 
and  in  c.  25,  "  in  front  of  their  old  dock-houses/'  seemingly  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  km  in  the  former  passage  or  of  the  connexion 
between  the  two. 


NOTE  XVII.  p.  305. 
Abtas  thb   Messapiak. 

The  mention  of  Artas  comes  in  Thucydides,  yii.  33.  3.  The 
Athenian  fleet  under  D^mosthends  and  Eurymed6n  sails  from 
Korkyra ; 

€n(pma6rj<Ta»  (vfindar^  rj  arpariq,  rhuf  *\69iov  in  aKpav  loTrvyioP'  xal 
6pfifj6/vT€s  avr66tv  Karlaxovaiv  €S  ras  Xoipddas  vfjo-ovs  'lamryias,  km 
dKovTiards  t€  rtvhs  r&v  'lonvyooi',  vtvTtiKowTa  kqi  iKarbv^  rov  Mto'aairiov 
(sBvovs,  ava^i^^ovTai  rirl  riit  vavs^  Koi  r^  "Afrrq,  6<nttp  Kcii  rovs  aKovrurras 
dvvdcrrifs  i>p  irapitrxtp  avrois,  apavttMrdpMvol  rufa  ndkatav  <fn\iap  a<^iic- 
povPTai  is  lAercmdvrtov  rrjs  'iraXtar. 

We  further  learn  from  c.  57.  11  that  Artas  did  not  supply  the 
darters  out  of  pure  zeal  for  his  allies.  They  appear  in  the  list  as 
*lanvy€s  fuaBoijySpoi, 

Several  things  may  be  noticed  here.  We  have,  as  in  vi.  44,  the 
careful  distinction  between  lapygia  and  Italy  (see  p.  133  and  vol.i. 
p.  480),  the  mention  of  Metapontion  as  the  first  town  within  the 
Italian  border.  Secondly,  we  have  the  mention  of  the  lapygians 
as  a  whole,  of  which  the  Messapians   are  part.     Cf.  Herod,  vii. 
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170,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  253.  And  more  than  this,  curiosity  is  awakened 
by  the  mention  of  the  old  alliance  between  Athens  and  Artas 
or  his  people,  which  was  now  renewed.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
early  detdings  of  Athens  in  the  West,  and  specially  of  the  first 
treaty  with  Segesta.     See  vol.  i.  p.  554. 

The  Xoipd^s  pfjtroi  seem  (see  Arnold's  note,  and  Bunbury,  Diet 
Geog.  in  Choerades)  to  be  the  two  small  islands  off  the  haven  of 
Taras.  There  are  no  others  between  the  lapygian  promontory 
and  Metapontion,  or  indeed  between  the  promontory  and  Kroton. 
And  the  account  in  Thucydides  reads  as  if  all  the  dealings  with 
Aitas  took  place  while  the  ships  were  at  this  station.  Other- 
wise two  barren  rocks  off  an  unfriendly  haven  (see  vi.  44.  2) 
seem  a  strange  station  to  choose  for  dealings  with  a  prince 
whose  territory  lay  mainly  inland  behind  Taras,  but  who  had 
a  little  sea-board  further  to  the  south-east.  And  there  are  some 
other  notices  of  Artas  which  speak  of  great  hospitality  shown  by 
him  to  some  at  least  of  the  Athenians,  which  implies  a  visit  to 
him  on  land.  In  Ath^naios,  iii.  73,  we  read — with  a  poor  pun  on 
the  name  of  Artas  very  feebly  dragged  in ; 

apTov  S(tf  Kal  ov  tov  MtaaoTriav  patriXeois  Xryoov  r&v  iv  'lairvytlgt,  irtpi 
oZ  rb  avyypofifia  tori  IIoXcfMovi.  fAvrffiovtv€i  ^  avrov  Koi  Sovievdcdijr  ey 
iff^f^S    "^^   Lrnirjrpiot   6   K«»ix<i^i<moi6s    h   r^    €inypa<f>ofi€V(^  SikcXi^  di6. 

TOVTtaV 

tedK€i$€v  (Is  T^  'IroXidi'  Arifi^  v6r^ 
it€fid\ofi€y  rd  vikayos  ds  Mc<r<ravcov;* 
"Apras  8*  dM^aXttfiity  i^iviadf  iipai  leakSny 
(iros  x"^^^^  7^  ^^  kteetroi  tcai  fUy<u 
ica2  Xafivp6f, 

We  should  be  well  pleased  to  have  the  play  called  luctkia 
perfect,  if  it  was  the  work  of  a  contemporary  and  contained  more 
narratives  like  this.  Another  fragment  quoted  from  the  same 
play  refers  to  a  later  event  in  Greek  history  not  directly  connected 
with  Sicily,  though  references  to  it  might  easily  have  been  brought 
into  a  play  on  a  Sicilian  subject.  Hesychios  in  (fxnripovg  quotes 
AijpjiTpiog  iv  ^utxkuf.  ] 

AaK€Uuft6vioi  $*  ijfiSw  tA  rdxrj  itarifiaXw, 

Kal  Tc^f  Tpiiiptts  ikafiov  kmtfipwr   tmn 

/ujKirt  BaXoffaoKparoivTO  UtKowoyytiinot. 

In  another  place  (ix.  70)  AtMnaios  quotes  another  play  of  his, 
as  it  seems,  for  a  strictly  Sicilian  allusion,  though  of  much  later 
date; 
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Korh  rhp  Kt»fUK^  ^rjfAr/rptoPj  hi  Iv  r^  rniypa^fuvf  *Ap€<maylTff  tovt 

d$vfnatcoirotds  va/A  HiXtvicw  iytyS/ap^' 
wop'  'A-yftBoKktt  di  wpSrrot  tla^tyi^  kydf 

iElian  too  (N.  H.  xii.  lo)  bas  a  reference  to  ^firirpto^  cV  2aecXif  r^ 
dpafAorif  but  it  does  not  belp  ns.  Jobn  of  Stoboi  too  (B.  i)  bas 
an  extract  from  D^m^trius  wbicb  concerns  us  yet  less. 

We  bave  another  notice  of  Artas  in  Souidas,  with  anotber 
reference  to  Polem6n ;  "Aprog  6  ^»iju6g'  tart  W  xaX  Hvofia  rvpapyov 
M«raani<o¥y  tv  kcu  np6^€vop  *A6rjvnlovs  iroifiaaa^al  ifirjo'i  noXcfia>v. 

Artas  tben  had  a  special  treatise  written  about  him  by  Polem6n, 
that  is  the  ntpirjyfjrris  who  wrote  about  the  Palici  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
519).  He  lived,  according  to  Souidas,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Epipban^s,  B.C.  205-181.  Artas  is  also  mentioned  by  the  comic 
poet  DdmStrios.  Now  Diogends  Laertios  (v.  5.  11)  mentions  two 
poets  of  that  name,  irp&ros  dpxaUuf  KafUj^lap  nenouiKm'  dcvrrpor  eir&p 
noiTjTTis,  ol  fi6va  amC^rai .  .  .  radf .  (Three  hexameters  which  do  not 
concern  us.)  Ath^naios  speaks  as  if  the  passages  which  be  quotes 
were  all  from  one  poet,  and  they  all  have  the  same  general  ring. 
But  no  man  can  have  been  entertained  both  by  Artas  and  by  Agatho- 
kl^s.  Either  then  there  were  two  poets  of  the  name  (see  Clinton, 
F.  H.  in  a.  299 ;  Diet.  Biog.  in  Demetrius,  p.  971),  of  which  there 
is  no  bint,  or  else  all  the  fragments  must  belong  to  a  time  long 
after  Artas.  If  this  be  so,  the  reference  to  Artas  in  D^m^trios  loses 
one  kind  of  interest,  as  not  being  contemporary;  but  it  gains 
anotber.  Artas  must  bave  impressed  the  mind  of  posterity 
more  than  one  would  bave  looked  for,  if  a  comic  poet  talked  of 
him  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his  time,  and  if  Polem6n 
wrote  a  special  book  about  him  later  still. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  some  of  the  extracts  the  name  of  the 
Messapian  king,  tyrant,  or  ^vdarfjg,  is  written,  not  "Aprras,  but 
"ApTos.  It  was  evidently  thought  funny  to  play  on  the  name. 
They  did  not  remember  that  the  true  Messapian  name  for  bread 
had  passed  into  some  forms  of  Greek.  See  vol.  i.  p.  489.  And 
when  Souidas  thinks  it  needful  to  define  Sprog  as  yjtafiSgy  we 
have  lighted  on  an  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Greek 
language. 
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NOTE  XVIII.   pp.  320,  341, 

The  last  Athenian  Encampment. 

It  18  perhaps  hardly  needfiil  now  to  argue  against  the  older 
notion,  held  by  Goller  (De  Situ,  75)  and  others,  that  the  last 
position  of  the  Athenians  on  Syracusan  soil  was  close  on  the  bay 
of  Daskon.  This  has  been  fully  done  by  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  395. 
But  there  is  another  question  which  arises  out  of  the  words  of 
Thucydides  describing  the  Athenian  action  between  the  sea-fight 
recorded  in  yii.  51-54  and  the  last  fight  of  all.  He  says  in 
vii.  60.  2 ; 

ipovktvaavTO  tA  fih  Ttix'l  t&  ^va>  iicKiiriiv^  np6s  ^i  avrdls  reus  vava\» 
dnoKafiovrtg  diarei;(/o'/iar(  Strov  ol6v  re  cXa;(ioToy  rots  re  o-fCfvcot  Koi  rotr 
a<rBtv€<nv  licap6v  y€9€<rOtu^  roOro  fUv  iPpovp€ip, 

And  directly  after  he  says ; 

ol  fjkiv,  a>f  tbo^¥  avToU  ravra,  Kcii  iirolrja-opf  Hk  re  yhp  t&p  Sva  rax^iP 

The  question  which  this  suggests  is  perhaps  more  clearly  put 
by  Mr.  Jowett  (ii  441)  than  by  any  one  before  him ; 

"  Had  the  Athenians  retained  their  lines  on  Epipolae  until  now? 
or  had  they  quitted  them  after  the  completion  of  the  Syracusan 
counter- wall,  so  that  r^  ^mo  T€ixri  in  this  passage  means  only  the 
part  of  the  lines  under  Epipolae  and  furthest  from  the  harbour  ?  '* 

With  ray  notions  of  the  works  on  the  hill,  I  should  say  that  the 
question  was  whether  the  Athenians  had  up  to  this  time  kept 
the  kvkKos  and  the  other  works  actually  on  the  hill,  or  whether 
they  only  held  the  double  wall  stretching  down  from  Portella 
del  Fusco  to  the  Great  Harbour.  Arnold  (iii.  220,  416)  assumes 
that  the  woiJlb  actually  on  the  hill  were  forsaken  as  soon  as  the 
wall  of  Gylippos  (see  p.  258)  was  finished.  The  tivta  T€lxn  of  this 
passage  he  understands  to  be  "  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Athe- 
nian lines,  where  they  came  most  immediately  under  the  clifiB 
of  Epipolae,  and  were  most  distant  from  the  eea-shore."  Or,  as 
he  says  in  the  same  note,  when  speaking  of  the  H^rakleion, 
"  under  Epipolae,  but  raised  on  a  sort  of  lower  ridge  above  the 
valley  of  the  Anapus."  This  would  mean  on  the  intermediate 
level  of  Fusco.  He  says  distinctly  in  p.  416  that  ra  avta  rclxn 
"  do  not  mean  their  lines  on  Epipolae."  Thirl  wall  does  not  seem 
quite  clear  about  the  matter.    In  iii.  434,  describing  Demosthenes* 
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night  attack,  he  speaks  of  "  Epipolse,  which  the  Athenians  appear 
to  have  entirely  evacuated."  In  iii.  444,  just  hefore  the  last 
sea-fight,  he  says ;  "  It  was  determined  that  they  should  abandon 
the  greater  part  of  their  fortifications  on  the  side  of  Epipolae." 
One  may  perhaps  understand  this  as  meaning  that  the  kvkXos 
was  already  forsaken,  but  that  it  was  now  that  the  walls  down 
the  hill  from  Portella  del  Fusco  were  given  up, 

Grote  gives  no  hint  that  the  completion  of  the  wall  of  Gylippos 
led  to  any  forsaking  of  the  Athenian  position  on  the  hill.  When 
he  (vii.  417)  comes  to  the  alternative  plans  of  D^osthends  (see 
p.  308),  he  says ; 

"By  means  of  the  Athenian  lines,  he  had  possession  of  the 
southernmost  portion  of  the  slope  of  Epipolse.  .  .  ,  The  Syracusans 
as  defenders  were  on  the  north  side  of  this  counter-wall  [the  wall 
of  Gylippos]  ;  he  and  the  Athenians  on  the  south  side." 

By  "  slope,"  we  must  remember,  Grote  means  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  hill  from  east  to  west,  so  much  more  important  in  many 
narratives  of  the  siege  than  it  is  in  reality.  But  hei*e  the  descrip- 
tion is  made  unusually  clear  by  the  use  of  the  words  "  north  **  and 
"south."  When  he  comes  to  the  preparations  for  the  last  sea- 
fight  (vii.  439),  he  says  distinctly  ; 

"They  now  evacuated  the  upper  portion  of  their  lines,  both 
on  the  higher  ground  of  Epipolse  and  even  on  the  lower  ground, 
such  portion  as  was  nearest  to  the  southern  cliff,  confining  them- 
selves to  a  limited  fortified  space  close  to  the  shore." 

Holm  (ii.  395),  chiefly  intent  on  refuting  the  mistake  of  GoUer, 
says  almost  casually ; 

"Als  die  Athener  den  Lagerplatz  am  Plemmyrion  aufgeben 
mussten,  waren  sle  wieder  auf  den  zwischen  ihren  doppelten 
Mauem  bei  Syrakus  selbst  in  dem  Sumpfe  Lysimeleia  belegenen 
beschrankt." 

In  the  narrative  of  the  preparations  for  the  last  sea-fight  (ii.  58), 
he  says  j 

"Man  beschloss,  auf  der  Stelle  den  ganzen  oberen  Theil  der 
Doppelmauer  aufzugeben,  nur  den  unmittelbar  am  Hafen  gelegenen 
beizubehalten,  den  Baum  zwischen  beiden  Mauem  durch  eilig 
errichtete  Querwerke  nach  dem  Lande  bin  zu  schiitzen." 

I  altogether  go  with  Grote.  I  do  not  see  what  tA  owd  Tfi^^ 
can  mean  except  the  whole  Athenian  position  on  the  hill,  kCkKos 
and  everything  else.  I  see  no  signs  that  anything  had  been  already 
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forsaken.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  objection  that  ''we  hear 
nothing  of  the  Athenian  lines  in  the  account  of  the  night  attack 
on  Epipolae."  Of  course  not ;  for  that  attack  was  made  on  the 
north  side  of  the  wall  of  Qylippos,  while  the  Athenian  post  on 
the  hill  was  to  the  south  of  it.  But  the  Athenian  position  on 
the  hill  seems  to  be  implied  when  (vii.  43.  i)  D^mosthen^  attacks 
the  wall  of  Qylippos  with  engines  from  the  south  side.  There 
is  not  a  word  about  his  going  up,  as  there  surely  would  have 
been  if  the  hvkKos  had  been  forsaken,  and  the  whole  Athenian 
force  had  been  down  below.  And  after  the  defeat  of  the  night 
attack,  we  read  (vii.  46.  i)  of  Gylippos,  &s  cV  cXn-tdc  A»  km  rh  t€ix9 
T«»  *A6rjpcuo)v  alpffo-eip  fil^,  intibff  rii  iv  raU  *EtrtTroX<i«  ovrw  (vp€^ij. 
This  is  most  naturally  understood  of  a  position  on  the  hill.  And 
we  must  remember  that  the  language  of  Thucydides  and  of  eveiy- 
body  else  is  somewhat  affected  by  that  gradual  withdrawing  west- 
ward of  the  name  ^EmnoKai  of  which  I  spoke  in  p.  207,  and  above, 

p.  673- 

The  only  passage  in  Thucydides  which  at  all  looks  the  other  way 
is  where  (vii.  47.  2)  he  says,  kqI  t^  x^piop  Sfia  iw  ^  (arparonrtbtvovTo 
iX&dtt  Koi  xa^fir6p  ffp.  Ever  since  the  lines  had  reached  the  Qreat 
Harbour,  the  lower  part  of  the  Athenian  position,  that  dose  to 
tlie  shore,  had  been  ik&dtt.  And  anybody  that  chooses  may  say 
that  the  paii  near  Portella  del  Fusco  was  x«^*«^<5»'.  But  the  mere 
mention  of  ra  Sofia  rtixri  implies  the  occupation  of  something  higher 
than  the  marshy  ground  by  the  harbour,  and  it  most  naturally 
suggests  that  the  whole  position  on  the  hill  was  still  occupied. 

The  whole  thing  seems  to  be  made  clear  by  what  Plutarch — or 
Philistos  speaking  through  his  mouth — says  (Nik.  24)  about  the 
H^rakleion  (see  p.  342)  just  before  the  last  battle ; 

t6p  hk  y<Mirhp  Hxkop  f<rnja-€  vaph  tijp  OaKao'attPy  cKX(ira>v  to  fitya 
(rrpaToiredop  koi  tA  rtlx^  ra  avpanropra  irpbg  t6  'H/wwcXciOF,  cS<rrf  fjJf 
T€$vK6mp  fipf  fWtaiJLMprjp  Bvalap  ry  'H/MueXfi  tS>p  IvpOKova-imp,  Ovatu  rrfrc 
Tovs  leptU  Koi  (rrparrfyovi  apafiapras. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Athenians  now  forsake  the  «n;«cXor,  t6  fUya 
arparAnt^op.  They  forsake  also  the  post  at  Portella  del  Fusco  near 
the  H^rakleion.  The  position  of  the  H^rakleion  is  fixed  to  ih^ 
hill,  not  to  any  position  on  the  level  of  Fusco  or  Galera,  by  the 
word  apafiarrat.  The  whole  Athenian  force  now  comes  down  to 
the  x^p^t'  Attdcf,  the  lowest  part  of  this  position  dose  to  the  shor^ 
and  this  they  defend  with  a  new  wall  to  the  north. 
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The  position  of  the  H^rakleion  is  plainly  marked  on  the  hill. 
(See  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  397 ;  Topografia,  226 ;  Lupns,  Stadt  Syrakas, 
146).  The  only  question  is  on  which  side  of  the  comhe  we  are 
to  place  it.  On  the  whole  I  should  say  the  east.  That  seems 
hetter  to  suit  a  site  which  was  clearly  not  occupied  by  the  Athe- 
nians, though  their  neighbourhood  made  men  afraid  to  keep  up  the 
regular  worship.  The  case  was  rather  different  from  that  of  the 
Olympieion  within  an  outpost  of  its  own.  But  it  is  truly  wonderful 
that  any  one  with  the  word  dvafidm-Ms  before  him  can  have  placed  it 
anywhere  near  the  bay  of  Dask6n. 

The  last  Athenian  position,  close  to  the  water  and  partly  in 
the  swamp,  suggests  the  xn^rf  spoken  of  by  Thucydides,  vii.  53.  2, 
though  the  mention  of  it  comes  (see  p.  329)  a  little  before  the  time 
when  the  army  was  wholly  confined  to  that  space.  Arnold  (i.  74, 
iii.  210)  well  explained  the  general  nature  of  a  xn^i  with  an  apt 
reference  to  the  "  crepidines "  of  Syracuse,  spoken  of  by  Cicero 
(Verres,  v.  37),  when  a  "  piraticus  myoparo  " — one  thinks  of  our 
Saxon  vessels  in  Sidonius — "  ad  omnes  crepidines  urbis  accessit." 
The  xn^ff  or  "crepido"  is  a  kind  of  sea-wall  which,  as  Arnold 
says, 

''  After  following  the  city  wall  for  some  way,  till  it  turned  off  in 
an  inland  direction,  .  .  .  continued  to  run  along  the  edge  of  the 
harbour,  forming  a  sort  of  narrow  causeway  between  the  sea  on 
one  side,  and  the  marshy  ground  on  the  other." 

This  part  of  the  xjlM  outside  the  city  naturally  lay  partly  within 
the  Athenian  lines  and  partly  outside  them  to  the  west,  thus 
forming  an  approach  for  Gylippos.  And  those  who  were  driven 
off  the  xv^^  would  naturally  be  driven  into  the  swamp. 

Schubring  (Achradina,  24,  and  in  his  map)  understands  the  xnM 
of  a  Hafendamm,  protecting  the  docks  in  the  Great  Harbour.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  in  this  case  the  Syraousans  could  have  attacked 
the  Athenian  lines  or  how  they  could  have  been  driven  into  the 
swamp.  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  396)  explains  the  matter  at  large,  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Arnold,  but  without  mentioning  him. 
He  points  out  that  Grote  has  rather  left  the  x^M  out.  And 
certainly  his  words  (vii.  435)  '*  Gylippus  marched  down  his  land- 
force  to  the  water's  edge,"  and  again,  that  the  Etruscans  "  drove 
them  away  from  the  shore  into  the  marsh,"  do  not  bring  out  the 
state  of  the  case.     But  it  is  plain  enough  in  Thirlwall  (iii.  443)  ; 

VOL.  in.  Y  y 
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**  Qylippus  ....  hastened  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  water- 
side, where  a  high  firm  road  ran  between  the  sea  and  the  Lysi- 
melian  marsh  ....  He  was  encountered  by  the  Tyrrhenians  .... 
dislodged  from  the  causeway,  and  forced  on  the  marsh." 

Here  again  the  guide  of  our  youth  is  not ''  superseded." 


NOTE  XIX.   p.  325. 
The  Answer  op  the  Prophets  to  Nikias. 

Did  the  prophets  whom  Nikias  consulted  about  the  eclipse  of 
the  moon  bid  him  stay  thrice  nine  days  or  only  three  days  f 

The  account  in  Thucydides  (vii.  50.  4)  seems  to  imply  that  the 
prophets  enjoined  the  longer  period  ; 

6  Niicuiff  ....  ov^  Ibf  dtaPovk€va'aa6ai  h^t  t<f^  i^p^t  ^^  ^^  fi6vrtis  ^^ 
yovvTO,  Tp\s  tvvia  ^fjJpat  fUUHUf  ^»g  hv  irp6repop  KuniBtifj. 

According  to  Plutarch  (Nik.  23)  the  prophets  said  three  days, 
but  Nikias  insisted  on  waiting  during  a  whole  revolution  of  the 
moon; 

oXXw^  re  Koi  T&p  vtpl  ifKwv  Koi  a'€\fiinfp  M  Tp€is  ^lupat  firoiovrra 
^Xanc^y,  a>r  *AmKX(i^s  duypcnjrfv  h  roU  f^tiyrriKXHs.  6  de  liucias  SKKj^p 
twturt  aeXrjmjs  apafUvtw  ntpLobov^  &<nrtp  ovk  €vSvs  6€aadfUvos  aMjp  ino^ 
KoOapStiO'fiv,  oT€  r6i»  a'Kitp6p  t^ttop  fcol  vjr&  rrjs  yrjs  6pTuf>paTr6/AtPOP 
irapfjKOt, 

He  had  just  before  explained  that,  owing  to  the  death  of 
Stilbid^,  Nikias  was  badly  off  for  prophets  at  this  particular 
moment ; 

ry  fUPToi  Niir/^  avPTfP€x^  totc  fu^dc  fioPTiv  tx'^  Iffjorttpop'  6  yhp  (rvpffBrjf 
avTov  Koi  r&  rroX^  r^f  h€i<ry^aipopias  d<fxup&p  SriX^/di;^  h^Bpr^Kii  pucp^p 
IpurpotrBtP, 

He  adds  that  the  interpretation  given  to  the  eclipse  by  such 
prophets  as  Nikias  had  was  wrong ; 

itrti  rb  arffuiop,  &s  (fijjai  ^iKdxopoff  <f>€vyova'W  ovk  ^p  iroprjp6p  aWa 
mil  vdpv  xp^cntSi/.  iirtKpv^(»t  yhp  al  avp  <p6fi^  irpd^is  ^prm,  t6  dc 
^«»f  TTokifudp  itrrw  avr(ug, 

Diod6ro8  (xiii.  12)  mentions  only  the  three  days  announced  by 
the  prophets,  and  the  forced  consent  of  Ddmosthen^s  to  a  stay 
seemingly  of  that  length ; 

(rvptKakto't  Toi/s  pdpTUS,    rovmp  d*  atro<f>rjpafUp«9P  opayKtuop  ttpai  rdg 
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tWia-fitifas  Tp«i9  ffftipof  a»afidXXta'6at  rhp  tfiarkow,  rpHryKav^a'av  ksX   ol 

On  these  passages  Qrote  (vii.  433)  remarks  ;  "  I  follow  the 
statement  of  Thucydides :  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Nikias 
would  lengthen  the  time  beyond  what  the  prophets  prescribed." 

The  case  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  this.  Whatever  the  statements 
of  Plutarch  and  Diodoros  are  worth  otherwise,  they  surely  prove 
that  three  days  was  the  received  time  to  wait  in  such  a  case. 
Those  writers  botK  state  that  the  prophets  prescribed  a  stay  of 
three  days  only.  It  may  be  that  Stilbidds  would  have  prescribed 
three  days  only,  but  that  his  less  learned  successors  prescribed 
twenty-seven.  (This  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  Thirlwall, 
ill.  441,  442.)  Plutarch  and  Diod6ros  may  have  inferred  from  the 
usual  practice  that  the  prophets  did  prescribe  only  three  days,  and 
Plutarch  may  have  gone  on  to  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  fleet 
stayed  longer  that  Nikias  himself  enlarged  the  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  that  Plutarch  and  Diod6ros  are  reporting  a 
fuller  statement  of  Philistos,  and  that  Thucydides,  knowing  that 
the  determination  taken  was  to  stay  twenty-seven  days,  and  that 
they  did  stay,  though  not  twenty-seven  days,  yet  more  than  three, 
may,  in  his  more  compressed  narrative,  have  neglected  to  distin- 
guish between  the  answer  of  the  prophets  and  the  final  purpose  of 
Nikias.  Nor  do  I  see  anything  grossly  absurd  in  the  suggestion 
that  Nikias  himself  extended  the  term.  If  the  inferior  prophets, 
now  the  great  master  was  gone,  spoke  somewhat  hesitatingly  and 
confusedly,  it  would  be  quite  like  him — f^p  yap  n  mil  &yap  Buatryuf 
re  Koi  r^  roiovr^  vpotrKtifupos — ^to  determine  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
And  Demosthenes  may  well  have  been  frightened  too,  dia  rffp  irp6t  t6 
Oclov  €vkd^iap.  We  might  perhaps  add  that  the  hxklt  which  is  laid 
to  the  charge  of  these  misleading  prophets  is  not  a  wrong  state- 
ment of  days,  but  a  failure  to  understand  that  to  men  in  the 
position  of  the  Athenian  army  the  omen  was  a  good  one.  This 
was  one  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  science,  in  which  they  were 
more  likely  to  go  wrong  than  in  an  almost  mechanical  rubrical 
direction  about  staying  three  days. 

I  do  not  profess  to  rule  the  point,  nor  is  it  one  of  great  moment. 
But  it  is  clear,  if  only  from  his  mention  of  the  death  of  Stilbidds 
and  of  the  continued  religious  ceremonies  of  Nikias  (c.  24,  see 
pp.  325,  326),  that  Plutarch  had  before  him  some  narrative  fuller 
than  that  of  Thucydides.     And  this  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been 
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the  narrative  of  PhilistoB.  That  the  Syracusan  historian  should 
be  fuller  than  the  Athenian  on  such  a  matter,  even  though  it 
went  on  within  the  Athenian  camp,  is  not  very  wonderful,  if  we 
consider  the  temperament  of  Thucydides.  And  it  is  plain  that 
Plutarch  had  taken  some  special  pains  over  this  matter  of  the 
eclipse.  It  may  be  said  that  he  got  it  all  from  Philochoros  v€p\ 
fuamKfjf  (see  Souidas  in  ^t\6xopo9y  and  above,  p.  690) ;  but  Plutarch 
did  read  Philistos ;  perhaps  Philochoros  did  too. 

As  for  Stilbid^,  one  might  not  perhaps  infer  much  about  him 
from  the  text  in  Aristophan^  where  his  name  is  found  (Peace, 
10^2) " 

scat  Ti)y  Tpdwtiay  ctcroftatt  icai  mu^bs  oit  Heffffti, 

But  the  scholiasts  have  something  to  say  about  him.  He  was 
€vd6iUfjL09  KM  iT€pip6iiTos  fuorrUy  T&p  Tovs  vctKoioifS  XPWI'^^  i^fjyovfupav 
[Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  86].  aoTCu^rora  dc  tovto  napen\€$€.  Another 
scholiast  refers,  like  Plutarch,  to  Philochoros;  op  <^<n  ^Ck6xopot 
aKoKov$fi(nu  iv  SixcX/^,  fivLxa  inoktfiovp  ol  'A^muoc  icai  tts  SMCcXioy 
toTpdrtvop.    Eupolis  also  is  quoted  as  mentioning  Stilbid^; 

&s  o9r  riv*  Mv  9iJTd  ooi  reap  i*&vT€tap; 
w&rtpos  dfjuipcjp  dfi/pofipeat^t  ^  ^riXfiid^s; 

On  Nikias  and  his  prophets  Grote  has  more  to  say  in  vi.  389, 
where  he  compares  Nikias'  change  of  prophets  to  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth's change  of  confessors. 

One  may  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  Plutarch  has  not  exagger- 
ated the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  age  of  Nikias  when  he  says 
(Pint.  Nik.  23)  that  even  ol  noKkoi  understood  {<rvp€<l>p6povp)  that 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  caused  by  the  moon's  shadow.  Thucy- 
dides  himself  seems  only  feeling  his  way  on  the  matter.  In  i.  23. 
4  he  places  fjklov  ^icXe/^etr,  at  nvKp6Ttp<u  naph  t6.  €K  tov  wphf  XP^^^'^ 
fjonjfioptvofupa  (tnfiPrfaatf  among  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  time, 
along  with  cfurftoij  alxf^ol,  \tftol,  and  the  \oifjMfis  p6aou  In  ii.  28  he 
notes  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  povftrfviif.  Korii  frtKrpnjiPy  &<nr€p  icdi  popop  d<Mcc« 
^Ipoi  yiypt<r6at  dvporop.  He  notes  another  (iv.  52.  i),  as  also  mrii 
povpjpfiaPj  and  adds  rod  avrov  pijpos  Itrrapipov  ccrcio-c.  Plutarch  him« 
self  (Pel.  31)  mentions  how  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Pelopidas' 
time  frightened  everybody  {6pS>p  vp6f  t6  <t)aapa  avpTtrapayfiiPovg  amoh' 
rag) ;  but  he  set  out  all  the  same  with  a  volunteer  company,  oirn 
rS>p  papT€Q»p  i^PTWP  oCt€  t»p  SXXwp  avpvpoBvpovfiip«tP  voKit&p,  When 
we  come  to  Didn  (Plut.  Dion,  24),  we  shall  see  that  he  knew  about 
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an  eclipse  of  the  moon  and  had  a  good  prophet  to  explain  it. 
Before  Pydna  (Liv.  xliy.  37)  Gains  Snlpicins  foretold  the  coming 
eclipse  to  the  Bomans,  bnt  the  Macedonians  and  their  prophets 
were  mnch  frightened. 

Polybios  (iz.  19)  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  ntter  destruc- 
tion of  the  Athenians  followed  sooner  on  the  eclipse  than  it  did ; 

f^uciag,  6  T&p  *A$ri»aia>p  arpartjy^s,  bvv^tms  c^rcy  ri  irtpX  rhs  ^vpa- 
Kowras  <TTpaT€Vfiay  Koi  Xafi&p  rijs  WKT69  r^  6pfjL6(ovTa  laaipov  tls  t6  XaBtuf 
Tovg  no\€ftlcvs,  iiFox»prio'as  us  Sai^dkhf  icSjrtiTa  rrjg  atKrpnjt  tickivovaifs, 
d(urtlkufiopfl<raSy  &£  re  dciv^y  irpooTifiaiPovariSy  hrtax^  ^^  avaCvyffv,  icai 
vapa  Tovro  avvipii,  Korh  lijv  ifnowrap  avrov  vwtra  notxjirantvou  lifp  oMaCv' 
yfpf,  vpoaitrBophtop  t£p  9roXcfu«t>p,  xai  t6  ffTparAtrtdop  icdi  raift  fjy€yi6pa9 
vfToxupiovs  ytP€<r6ai  rott  ^vpiiKovaiois, 

As  his  words  seem  to  refer  to  a  land-march,  not  to  a  voyage, 
Polybios  must  have  thought  that  the  eclipse  happened  on  the  night 
when  the  false  message  of  Hermokratis  came  to  Nikias  in  Thucy- 
dides  vii.  73,  74.  The  source  of  the  mistake  doubtless  is  that  this 
time  (c.  75)  they  really  delayed  till  the  third  day. 


NOTE  XX.  pp.  327,  340. 

The  Battles  in  the  Great  Habboub. 

In  what  relation  does  the  account  given  by  Diod6ros  (xiii.  13) 
of  the  earlier  battle  in  the  Great  Harbour  in  which  Eurymed6n 
was  killed  stand  to  the  account  given  by  Thucydides  (vii.  69)  of 
the  last  and  decisive  battle  t  If  we  read  Diod6ros'  account  of  the 
earlier  battle  along  with  that  of  Thucydides  (vii.  6i)>  our  impres- 
sion is  that  Diod6ros,  while  contradicting  the  account  in  Thucy- 
dides in  no  important  point,  has  preserved,  doubtless  from  Philistos, 
some  valuable  details  which  Thucydides  has  left  out.  Diod6ros' 
account  is  much  the  fuller  of  the  two.  Thucydides  seems  in  a 
manner  to  keep  back  his  energies  for  the  great  picture  of  the  last 
battle.  In  this  earlier  fight  Dioddros  alone  describes  the  whole 
disposition  of  the  fleet  on  both  sides.  Thucydides,  in  recording 
the  death  of  Eurymed6n  (vii.  52.  2),  mentions  that  he  commanded 
the  right  wing.  Diod6ros  describes  the  whole  arrangement,  as 
I  have  followed  him  in  the  text.     It  is  the  same  as  that  given 
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by  Thucydides  (vii.  69,  70)  for  the  last  battle,  with  this  difference 
that,  whereas  in  the  former  battle  Earymed6n  was  present,  while 
Ddmosthends  stayed  on  shore,  in  the  last  battle,  Ddmosihen^s 
takes  the  place  of  the  slain  Earymed6n.  In  the  first  fight  Ddmo- 
sthen^  was  needed  on  shore  to  oppose  Gylippos.  The  place  of  the 
death  of  Eaiymed6n  in  Thucydides,  iv  r^  KoCkt^  Koi  fivx^  rov  XifjJvos, 
is  made  clearer  by  Dioddros  in  the  words  irp6f  t6v  icdXirov  t6p 
AdfTKmva  H€P  KakovfAi€Vop  V3r6  ti  t&p  2vpaKoaimp  KaT€x6iuvw,  This  is 
surely  no  achdian  on  Thucydides,  but  a  genuine  bit  of  Philistos. 

So  too  I  see  Philistos  in  the  statement  which  I  have  followed  in 
the  text  (see  p.  345),  where  Diod6ros  (xiii.  15)  makes  Nikias  give 
his  last  exhortation  to  the  captains  from  a  vessel  in  which  he  sails 
round  to  each  ship ;  cn-t  nva  vavv  ave^rj  §ea\  irap€ir\H  rag  rptrfptig  r&p 
*A$rjpatmv.  This  is  surely  a  contemporary  touch ;  and  it  is  just 
what  a  man  would  do  in  that  extreme  state  of  anxiety  in  which 
Thucydides  describes  Nikias.  He  makes  the  general  exhortation  on 
shore  ;  then,  when  all  are  on  board,  he  sails  round  to  each  ship  for 
one  more  last  word  to  each.  This  is  far  more  emphatic  than 
speaking  to  each  severally  on  land.  And,  though  Thucydides  does 
not  speak  of  the  last  exhortation  as  being  given  on  the  water,  his 
words  do  not  contradict  it.  When  he  says  aMis  t&p  rpirfpapxt^p  cVa 
€Kaarop  avtKoKti  (vii.  69.  2)  that  may  be  just  as  well  by  water ;  while 
the  words  in  69.  3  dvoxoapffaus  §ye  t6p  ir€(6p  irphs  ripf  6aXaa-a€Uf  rather 
fall  in  with  the  account  in  Diod6ros,  whose  own  words  are  ndKtp  twl 
TTip  Idlap  ro^cv  inavfjkOtp,  There  is  no  special  force  in  oarox»pri<ra9  if 
he  stayed  on  land  all  the  time.  Even  the  words  that  follow,  how 
the  generals  on  board  ship,  apoprts  dv6  rod  iavr&p  arpoToniboVf  tlBvt 
thrXtoPf  need  not  be  a  contradiction;  Nikias  could  of  course  sail 
round  while  they  were  still  quite  close  to  the  shore. 

Again,  in  the  description  of  the  barrier  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Harbour  Diodoros  helps  us  to  some  touches  £rom  the 
eyewitness. 

First  of  all,  Thucydides  (vii.  59.  2,  see  Arnold's  note)  tells  us  that 
the  Syracusans  began  the  work  at  once  (cw^vr,  see  below,  Note  XXV) 
after  their  first  victory ;  but  he  does  not  say  how  long  the  work 
took.  It  is  from  Dioddros  (xiii.  1 4)  that  we  get  the  three  days. 
And  Diod6ros'  account  of  the  barrier  is  really  clearer  than  that  of 
Thucydides.  The  latter  (59.  3)  says  only ;  ZhX^iop  <Zp  t6p  Xiptpa 
.  •  .  Tpii}pt(n  nkayiais  «cal  irXoiois  xal  dxarocff,  eV  dyKVpmp  6pfuCoPT€t, 
(I  do  not,  with  Grote,  understand  irXayitus  as  meaning  ''in  an 
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oblique  direction.")  Later  on  (69.  4)  he  implies  that  there  was 
a  passage,  when  he  says,  tiBitt  hrXtov  npbs  r^  C^t^  '''^  XiiUvos  fcol 
rhv  irapak€i<t>6€»Ta  [I  need  not  dispute  about  the  reading]  ditKtrkow, 
^v\6fji€voi  ^(TaaBai  €s  t6  t^.  In  this  latter  place  Thucydides 
uses  the  word  fevy/wi,  which  he  did  not  bring  in  before,  and  which 
is  foremost  in  Diod6ros.  Diod6ros  also  brings  out  more  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  bUicrfKovs,  A  passage  was  left  between  two 
masses  of  vessels  at  anchor,  a  passage  guarded  by  bridges  and 
chains.     His  words  (xiii.  14)  are; 

an€<l>paTTov  t6  ar6iuL  roO  \ifuvos  (tvyfui  /coracrfccvafoyrcf .  watrovs  rt 
yap  Koi  Tpufptis  Iri  dc  trrpoyyvKas  pads  iir  ayicvpmp  Spfila-avrts,  kcu  (nhf^ 
pais  iiKv(rt(Ti  dtdKapfiavovrtSf  enl  ra  a'Kd<l>Tj  ytifivpas  *k  (raplbav  Kort" 
(TK^vaa-op, 

But  he  does  not  bring  out  the  attack  on  the  barrier  so  clearly 
as  Thucydides.  That  is,  as  ever,  he  is  casual;  he  makes  good 
use  of  his  Philistos  in  one  page  and  not  in  the  next. 

I  have  ventured,  I  know  not  whether  rightly,  to  transfer  the 
story  of  the  boys,  and  specially  of  the  lad  Hdrakleid^  and  his 
uncle  Pollichos  (Plut.  Nik.  24),  from  the  former  battle  to  the  last. 
Grote  (vii.  446)  does  the  same  as  fetr  as  the  general  action  of  the 
boys  is  concerned ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  particular  story  of 
H^rakleid^s.  Of  the  action  of  the  small  boats  we  have  heard 
already  in  a  yet  earlier  fight  (Thuc.  vii.  40.  4);  but  there  is 
nothing  about  the  boys.  Diod6ros  does  not  mention  the  particular 
story  of  Hfirakleid^s  in  the  former  battle ;  but  he  speaks  generally 
of  the  action  of  the  boys  in  the  last  (xiii.  14); 

avpnapeiirovrS  re  rhs  vmipenKiis  tlxovrts  povs  vaides  i\.€v6tpoi^  rots  re 
th-€a-ip  6pt€s  V7r6  rrjp  tS>p  ptavivKmp  rjkiKiop  Koi  <rvpQympi(6fi€P0i  furit  t&p 
iraT€p»p, 

I  take  the  story  of  Hdrakleid^s  to  be  a  particular  case  coming 
under  this  general  head.  It  is  certainly  a  genuine  story,  just 
what  the  Syracusan  would  record  and  the  Athenian  would  pass 
by.  But  it  seems  more  in  place  in  the  last  battle  than  in  the 
former.  Plutarch  tells  the  story  almost  as  if  it  brought  on  the 
general  action;  the  words  pavfuixlas  lo'^ypas  yevofjLWPris  immediately 
follow  the  account  of  Hdrakleid^.  This  it  certainly  could  not 
really  have  done  even  in  the  first  battle ;  still  less  did  it  bring 
about  the  great  object  of  the  second,  the  breaking  down  of  the 
barrier.     Yet  it  is  more  in  place  in  the  second.     For  the  first 
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battle  seems  to  have  been  won  with  a  kind  of  general  rash  at 
the  beginning,  while,  in  the  last  battle,  the  incident  of  Htoi- 
kleid^B,  though  it  did  not  bring  on  the  general  action,  was  jnst 
the  thing  to  bring  on  one  of  those  particular  actions  which 
Thucydides  speaks  of  as  going  on  all  over  the  harbour.  And 
the  action  of  the  boys  seems  to  fit  on  exactly  with  the  general 
effort  which  marked  the  last  battle.  The  small  boats  doubtless 
played  their  part  in  all  the  battles;  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
last  %ht  the  boys  went  on  board  of  them.  And  it  is  specially 
in  character  when  (Plut.  Nik.  24)  the  iroiddpia  . . .  «rpo<nrX<oirra 
vpoifKoiktiTo  Tovs  'AOrivalovs  Koi  irpomikdiuCtp,  The  case  IS  nearly  the 
same  in  the  great  sea-fight  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Diod6roB 
xiv.  74.  The  boys  and  old  men  sail  out,  toU  cvrvx^fuuri  iut§4^ 
piC6fuvoi, 

The  sacrifice  to  Htoikl^  in  Plutarch,  Nik.  24  (see  above,  p. 
689  and  p.  342),  and  the  signs  given  by  the  victims  are  jast  the 
things  which  Thucydides  would  leave  out,  but  which  Philistos 
would  not  fail  to  record.  We  have  already  seen  that  they  com- 
pletely fall  in  with  Thucydides'  account  of  the  Athenians  coming 
down  from  the  higher  ground.  They  also  fall  in  with  the  fact 
which  he  casually  records  (vii.  73.  2),  that  the  day  of  the  last 
battle  was  a  festival  of  Hdrakl^ 

A  good  many  other  touches  are  preserved  by  Diod6ros  and 
Plutarch  which  would  naturally  occur  to  the  local  writer  but 
which  the  Athenian  inquirer  was  not  likely  to  think  of.  Thus 
in  describing  the  attack  on  the  barrier,  Thucydides  (viL  70.  2) 
says; 

vXtovTts  ^KpoTOW  T&p  rtToynip^p  v€&p  irp6s  avr^,  Ka\  httipSnrro  Xvciy  r^( 
icX^ccif. 

The  words  of  Diod6ros  (xiiL  15)  are;  o2  d^  cp  rotr  wmcri  iraiov/- 
(roPTts  Znktop,  Ka\  tfiBcurcofrts  rai^  iroXtfilovs  dUKvop  t6  (i^vyyuou  Philistos 
had  heard  the  pssan ;  and  the  word  4>6aaapr€s  doubtless  refers  to 
the  warning  preserved  by  Plutarch  about  the  letting  the  invaders 
strike  the  first  blow.  Thus  each  of  our  compilers  keeps  something 
of  the  lost  treasure. 

Again,  the  presence  of  the  spectators  on  the  walls  and  high 
places  of  Syracuse  would  have  no  interest  whatever  for  Thucy- 
dides, whose  thoughts  were  drawn  to  the  feelings  of  the  two 
armies  on  the  shore.    But  the  introduction  of  the  parents,  wives, 
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and  children  is  no  common-place  flonrish  of  Dtoddros.  It  was 
a  main  difference  between  the  position  of  the  defenders  and  that 
of  the  invaders,  and  Philistos  would  be  sure  to  enlarge  on  it. 
The  first  passage  above  all  (xiiL  14,  see  p.  354)  brings  oat  a 
piece  of  topographical  accuracy  from  the  local  writer ; 

rh  de  ir€p\  r6v  Xifupa  rf<x7  Ktii  wag  6  rijg  v6\€mg  vvtpKtlfitwog 
T6vot  fyvfic  <r»ii6rmv,  yvpaUig  re  yhp  Ktii  wapBipm  ttaX  tA  hf  reus 
ffkiKimg  rffp  €v  rf  irok€fi^  XP*^  vap€XfO'Bai  fjJ^  liutfdfupoi,  roO  irayrdt 
TToXffiov  r^  Kpiauf  XafAfidpovros,  fura  iroXXrjs  dyaplas  in9d€Apovp  t^p 

So  again  at  the  end  of  c.  15  ; 

6i  de  2vpaK6irtoi  Btarhs  twp  ayinPtbP  l^oyrcff  yomh  Kcii  vwhasy  I^m^ 
XoTipevvTo  np69  oXX^Xovff,  iicdtrTov  povKofthov  di  iaurov  lifp  pUajp  vtptr 
ytptadai  t§  narpidu 

And  lastly  in  c.  16; 

ot  d*  M  TWP  Ttix^Py  Sr€  lihf  2^t€P  row  Idtous  €vfifupwpraSf  /racoM^oy, 
ore  d*  /XetTTOviitpovg,  tfartpop  icaX  p/trh  boKpvmp  roit  &e<Ht  wpotnfixorro, 
€pioT€  yitp,  €l  Tvxoi  TWP  ^vpoKotrimp  Tptfjpwp  wapii  r&  ^^X^  fUa(^ip€<rM 
TWOS  avvtficupt,  Koi  Tovg  Idiovs  ip  6<f)6akiJLoU  twp  avyy€Pwp  iamptixrOoi^ 
Ka\  $€wptip  yop€U  p^  T€Kvwp  (kr^cioy,  MKiftht  di  Ktii  yvpaueat  dpdpwp 
ml  ddcX^coy  ohcrpop  KaTaaTpo<l)rfP, 

The  word  Btwptip  and  others  like  it,  I  suppose  suggested  to 
Grote  (vii.  447,  450,  451),  as  they  did  to  me  also  (see  p.  352), 
the  thought  of  the  amphitheatre. 

We  may  notice  that  the  iron  hands  which  Thucydides  mentions 
before  the  battle  (c.  62. 3 ;  65. 2),  though  only  in  an  incidental  way 
in  the  speeches,  are  not  mentioned  by  him  in  describing  the  battle 
itself.  Diod6ros  on  the  other  hand  (see  note  i  in  p.  351)  does 
not  speak  of  them  before — ^that  is,  he  copied  his  Philistos  rather 
casually — but  he  does  speak  of  them  in  the  battle  itself,  and  thereby 
makes  the  account  of  Thucydides  clearer. 

It  is  Plutarch  (Nik.  25)  who  notices  the  differences  between 
the  stones  used  by  the  Syracusans,  according,  he  says,  to  the 
teaching  of  Ariston,  and  the  arrows  and  javelins  used  on  the 
Athenian  side  (see  p.  351,  and  Thirlwall,  iii.  449) ; 

PaXX6ptPoi  \iBois  6poiap  €-xpvfn  t^v  nkrjy^v  irapTax66fP  avrificLKkcfp  oxot^ 
tUhs  xal  To^npatru^,  &y  6  trdkog  t^  €v$vpoKlap  ^aTpt<f>€Pf  SxTrt  fu)  nam 
Kca^  oixjJtffp  irpotTff>€p€<r6ai. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Syracusan  general  foretells  in  Thuc.  vii. 
6  7*  3»  l^ut  which  Thucydides  does  not  mention  in  the  narrative. 
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Here  we  may  be  thankful  that  Philistos  was  read  at  Chair6iieia 
as  well  as  at  Agyrium. 

In  the  Tery  last  stage  of  all,  when  the  flying  Athenians  are 
getting  to  land,  we  find  our  best  possible  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  Diodoros  used  his  two  main  authorities.  He  has  just 
mentioned  that  it  was  the  Athenian  ships  nearest  to  the  walls 
of  Syracuse  which  were  the  first  to  give  way  (see  p.  355),  a  fisict 
which  Thucydides  does  not  mention,  and  which  Philistos  was  more 
likely  to  notice.  Then  the  last  scene  is  thus  described  by  Thucy- 
dides (vii.  71.  5,  6); 

oi  2vpaK($<rioi  Ka\  ol  (vfiixaxot  .  .  •  rrptyfrdv  rt  rovs  *Adrfvalovs,  koi 
tniK€lfKVOi  XofiirpSiSj  iroXXg  t^p^inryj  kcu  BicuctXtva-n^  xP^f^^^^^i  KoridUtKop 
cV  rffp  yrjp,  r6rt  bi  6  fUv  vavrucbs  arparhs,  SXXo£  SXXjj^  o<ro&  fi^  fitreapcH 
^dXttOtxv,  KaTtv€x6evTts  cfcTTCcrov  eV  to  (rTpaT6jrtbov, 

Diodoros  (xiii.  1 7)  tells  it  thus ; 

o{  ftcv  odv  1vpaK6iTWt  iierh  iriiKKris  Kpavyrjs  learcdtWov  rac  pttvs  hrl 
rijp  y$v*  T&v  di  *A$tjval<iiv  ocrot  /i^  /lertQipoi  ditfp6dpfj<raVy  fircl  npos  rk 
Ppaxri  wpocnyi'cx^craj',  (KnribS>PT«g  cV  t«f  vt&p  arro\ofi€p<oy  eh  t6  irtC^v 
arpar^trebop  tfiJHvyop, 

Here  we  have  several  of  the  actual  phrases  of  Thucydides; 
but  we  have  also,  just  as  before,  phrases  and  facts  which  do  not 
contradict  but  fill  up  his  narrative.  The  bit  about  the  fipdxrf 
clearly  comes  from  a  local  hand. 

About  the  numbers  too  of  the  ships  engaged  and  lost  Dio- 
d6ros  is  more  precise  than  Thucydides.  In  vii.  70.  i  Thucydides 
says  that  the  Syracusan  ships  were  irapcmkiiaUu  rhp  apiBphp  luu, 
frp&Tfpop,  That  is,  their  number  was  somewhere  about  seventy- 
six,  the  number  in  the  former  battle  (vii.  5a.  i).  Diod6ro8  (xiii. 
14)  gives  the  exact  number  as  seventy-four.  Thucydides  first 
(vii.  60.  i)  speaks  on  the  Athenian  side  of  rw  pavs  dnrdaas  oaai 
^<rap  Koi  dvparaX  tcai  mikoSTtpm,  and  then  (60.  3)  gives  the  number 
as  d€Ka  fidXiara  ical  iKordp.  Diod6ros  (xiii.  14)  makes  them  115 
{ntPT€  \€inovaai  tS>p  iicar^p  cZpco<rt).  Plutarch  (Nik.  24)  makes  them 
no,  adding,  al  yhp  SKkai  Tap<r&p  cVdcctr  fja-av.  After  the  battle, 
Thucydides  (vii.  72.  3)  reckons  m  iffitcopra  to  the  Athenians  and 
ikdxrvovi  ^  vtvTtiKopra  to  the  Syracusans.  Diod6roB  (xiii.  17)  says 
that  the  Athenians  had  lost  sixty  ships,  while  the  Syracusans  had 
6kt»  iup  TfXciuf  8i€<l>6apfi€Pas,  imtaUlkKa  dc  crvvrcrpt^ftcvop.  That  would 
give  the  survivors  as  fifby-five  Athenian  and  fifty  Syracusan.  This 
is  not  exactly  Ikdfrvovs  fj  n^pxiiKovTa^  but  it  is  not  far  off,  and  the 
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Syracusans  would  know  the  number  of  their  own  ships  better  than 
the  Athenians.  Thucydides  set  down  in  a  general  way  what  he 
heard  from  eye-witnesses ;  Philistos  took  down  the  exact  figures 
of  his  own  side  at  the  time,  and  Diodoros  copied  them.  For 
mere  copying  he  is  more  trustworthy  than  Plutarch,  though  not 
for  understanding  a  story. 


NOTE  XXI.   p.  360. 
The  Cobbespondbnts  op  Nikias  in  Sybacusb. 

Wb  have  seen,  at  various  times  during  the  war  before  Syracuse, 
that  there  was  a  party  within  the  walls  which  kept  up  communica- 
tions with  the  invading  general  which,  in  any  Syracusan  citizen, 
must  be  looked  on  as  the  blackest  treason.  Such  treason  how- 
ever is  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  the  Qreek,  and  specially 
of  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths,  and  in  the  case  of  these  last  it 
often  takes  a  shape  in  which  its  blackness  is  a  good  deal  lessened 
(see  p.  42).  A  party  in  a  town  might  have  dealings  with  the 
immediate  enemy,  if  sometimes  in  narrower,  yet  sometimes  in 
wider,  interests  than  those  of  a  single  city.  But  at  Syracuse  we 
are  emphatically  told  (Thuc.  vi.  20.  2 ;  vii.  56.  i,  see  pp.  99,  331) 
that  the  Athenians  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  divisions  in  the 
city,  such  as  they  had  profited  by  in  the  elder  Megara  and  else- 
where. Yet  there  is  a  party  in  Syracuse  in  correspondence  with 
Nikias,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  Thucydides  speaks  of  it,  one 
would  take  it  for  a  Syracusan  party.  There  were  (Thuc.  vi.  64.  i, 
see  p.  163)  Syracusan  exiles  acting  on  the  Athenian  side ;  but 
those  whom  we  have  now  to  deal  with  are  within  the  city.  In 
vii.  48.  2  (see  p.  322)  we  hear  of  them  as  n  Koi  ip  ^vpoKowrois 
fiovK6iAevov  roig  *A6tjv(dois  rh  irpayfuna  ipdovvat  (cf.  p.  229),  and  SOOn 
after  (49.  i)  how  fjv  aMBi  vov  [in  Syracuse]  t6  Pov\6fitpov  rcitg 
^AOtjpaioig  ylyv€a6ai  rii  wp6yfAaTa,  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the 
former  passage  he  merely  states  the  fact  how  their  party  ifreicrjpv' 
Ktv€To  »£  avT6v  [Nac/ov]  koL  oIk.  tia  airapiaTa(r6aif  while  in  c.  49.  I  he 
seems  to  guarantee  the  truth  of  this  report ; 

NiJCiof  .  •  .  i(rxyplCfTOf  al(r66fi€vos  rii  iv  rati  ^vpaKovtrais  dKpifi»g  kqI 
rrfv  T&v  xP^f*^^^  anoplap,  ml  6ti  ^p  ciMBi  nov  t6  ^vkSftevw  roU  *A$rj^ 
valoig  yly¥€<r0(u  rit  irp6yfWTa,  mI  iwucrffivKtvdfifvov  rrphs  aMp  &(n€  fi^ 
oiroytoTcurAii. 
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At  the  present  stage  (vii.  73.  3)  they  are  rmt  rf  NcWi^i  pUtyyeXoi 
Twv  MoOfp,  And  Hermokratds  knows  that  there  are  such,  perhaps 
knows  who  they  are.  We  hear  of  them  agam  in  86.  4  distinctly 
as  2vfKucoirl»v  Ttpff,  hut  with  the  qualification  wc  A<ym).  Here 
they  urge  the  death  of  the  Athenian  generals  lest  theur  commu- 
nications with  them  should  he  found  out.  It  is  certainly  hard  to 
see  what  Syracusan  party  could  have  had  an  interest  in  treason. 

Of  the  writers  who  may  he  following  Philistos,  Plutarch  (Nik.  ai) 
speaks  of  the  correspondence  of  Nikias  in  Syracuse  as  counselling 
him  to  stay  hefore  D^mosthends'  attack  on  Epipolai,  a  piece  of 
advice  which  seems  moved  backward  from  the  time  just  after; 

^op  Mpft  ovK  oklyoi  T&p  ip  Ivpaxowrais  liuiKry6ii€Poi  r^  fiudq,  Kptvffia 
leoi  fAtvtw  Kt\nnnfT€f, 

In  describing  the  trick  of  Hermokratte,  he  says  (c  26) ; 

*EpfioKp6Tfi£  alrr^g  axf}*  iaurov  irvpOtU  M  rbv  f^ucLuf  dwarfiy  hnyc^ti 
rufos  rmM  iraipnp  vpht  oMp,  dir  ^Ktlptuf  /tip  (fiotuf  ffMomapraSf  ot  ml 
vp6r€pop  9l»B€(rap  KfM^  rf  Nucif  diaXcyf  cr^ai. 

Polyainos  (i.  43.  2)  tells  the  story  thus; 

^EpfiOKp^njt  .  .  .  aMfioKop  wtfMrei  <l>pdaoPTa  wp6s  Nuc^,  m^  f^XP''  '^ 
wdpTa  crol  fUfPvoPTtg  ^^oc  vpoaayopwowrtPf  ^p  arotuprf<rffS  yuxrop,  Mbpmg 
ifjorlirrttg  ml  \6xois, 

Diod6ros  (xiii.  18)  has  a  much  more  important  suggestiiniy 
which  must  at  least  be  carefully  weighed.  According  to  him,  the 
informants  of  Nikias,  at  any  rate  at  this  last  stage,  were  Leontines ; 
*'EpftOKpAnis  .  .  .  caritrrtCki  tipos  rmp  Unr€»p  iwl  rijp  wapifA^oktjip  rSfP  *ABtf' 
pal»p  Tovs  ^povpras,  icr  A.  Then  o2  *A$ipiaioi  popltroPTts  rmp  Acommr 
rtP^Ls  upoi  rmfs  dc*  tihotop  dntiyytXK^ragy  icrX 

There  is  every  chance  that  this  is  a  genuine  bit  of  Philistos ;  no 
later  writer  would  be  likely  to  think  of  Leontines.  As  such  it 
must  prove  something.  But  it  does  not  seem  quite  certain  that 
it  proves  everything.  It  stands  by  itself  not  like  the  correspond- 
ing passage  of  Thucydides,  which  is  connected  with  other  notices 
before  and  after.  We  know  not  what  Philistos  said  at  the  other 
points  where  Thucydides  mentioned  the  action  of  Nikias'  corre- 
spondents within  the  city.  Whoever  these  were,  Thucydides  looked 
upon  them  as  Syracusans,  and  it  was  from  them  that,  in  his  ver- 
sion, Nikias  believed  the  message  to  come.  This  looks  for  once 
like  a  contradiction  between  Thucydides  and  Philistos.  If  it  be 
00,  Philistos  is  clearly  the  best  authority  for  what  went  on  in  Syrar 
cuse,  and  Thucydides  for  what  was  thought  in  the  Athenian  camp. 
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Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Athenians  might  take  the  false 
informants  for  Leontines  rather  than  for  the  Syracusan  partisans 
of  whom  Thucjdides  speaks.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  there 
woold  be  any  Leontines  favourable  to  Athens  within  the  walls  of 
Syracuse.  The  Athenian  party  among  those  Leontines  who  were 
removed  to  Syracuse  had  left  Syracuse  long  ago  (see  p.  70).  On 
the  other  hand,  if  any  stray  Leontines  still  held  out  at  Phokaiai 
and  Brikinniai,  they  would  certainly  be  watching  the  course  of 
things,  and  they  might  be  in  the  habit  of  bringing  information  to 
the  Athenians.  And,  as  the  Athenians  were  expected  at  Eatand 
and  did  not  come  (see  p.  340),  those  who  dwelled  between  Syra- 
cuse and  Katand  would  be  likely  to  be  anxious  just  at  this  moment. 
Anyhow  the  seeming  contradiction  between  Philistos  and  Thucy- 
dides,  perhaps  the  only  one,  is  to  be  noticed. 

Orote  (vii.  428)  accepts  the  statement  of  Dioddros  so  far  as 
to  think  that  'Hhe  party  in  Syracuse  which  corresponded  with 
Nikias  ....  consisted  in  part  of  those  Leontines  who  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  Syracusan  citizenship."  So  Holm,  ii.  62. 
Thucydides  might  without  inaccuracy  speak  of  such  men  as  Syra- 
cusaDs ;  but  one  doubts  whether  they  would  be  favourable  to 
Athens,  and  the  words  of  Dioddros  sound  more  like  Leontines 
elsewhere.  What  we  want  is  the  text  of  Philistos  in  the  other 
places  where  the  correspondents  of  Nikias  are  mentioned. 


NOTE  XXIL  p.  365. 

The  Rbtbbat  op  the  Athenians. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  Athenian  retreat  I  find  myself,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground,  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  views  of  Holm  set  forth  in  the 
Geschichte  SicUiens  and  in  the  Topografia  di  Siractisa.  The  only 
difference  of  any  moment  is  as  to  the  object  with  which  the  Athe- 
nians made  the  first  part  of  their  march,  the  attempt  on  the 
Akraian  cliff  of  which  the  modem  to¥m  of  Floridia  was  the  centre. 
I  still  hold  that  they  were  aiming  to  get  to  Katanfi,  though 
certainly  by  a  very  roundabout  road.  Holm  holds,  foDowed  by 
Lupus,  that  they  had  by  that  time  given  up  all  thoughts  of  getting 
to  Katan^.     Bat  I  see  no  material  difference  between  us  as  to 
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anything  that  was  certainly  done.     So  as  to  the  unfulfilled  pur- 
poses of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  we  may  perhaps  agree  to  differ. 

I  hold  that,  as  long  as  the  Athenians  were  striving  to  reach  the 
Akraian  cliff,  they  were  still  hoping  to  get  to  KatanS.  Their  hope 
before  the  last  fight  in  the  Great  Harbour  was  to  get  thither  by 
sea  (Thuc.  vii.  60.  2,  $v  /xcv  v^SxriVf  is  Karavrip  KOfUCta-dai) ;  their  defeat 
made  that  impossible.  The  notion  of  going  thither  by  any  com- 
paratively direct  way,  say  round  the  point  of  Belvedere,  became 
hopeless  when  they  first  heard  (falsely)  that  the  roads  were 
blocked.  The  Syracusans  would  block  that  road  before  all  others. 
But  this  does  not  at  all  shut  out  the  belief  that,  when  they  made 
their  first  attempt  to  get  up  to  the  Sikel  hills,  it  was  with  the 
notion  of  fetching  a  long  compass,  and  coming  down  on  Eatan^  by 
any  path  that  they  could  find  far  away  from  Syracuse.  "When 
they  could  not  force  their  way  to  the  cliff  and  could  not  find  any 
other  road  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  they  tried  to  reach  the 
Sikel  heights  further  to  the  south,  Eatand  ceased  to  be  an  imme- 
diate object.  They  would  doubtless  hope  to  get  there,  as  they 
hoped  to  get  to  Athens,  some  time  or  other,  by  some  means  or 
other.  But  they  were  no  longer  directly  aiming  at  Katan^,  even 
by  the  most  roundabout  road.  They  wished  to  find  any  safe  place 
that  they  could,  where  they  might  rest  and  think  over  the  chances 
of  ever  getting  to  Athens,  whether  by  Eatan^,  Messana,  or  any 
other  course.  Still  even  at  the  last  Eatan^  was  not  wholly  for- 
gotten. We  must  not  forget  the  horsemen  who  escaped  thither 
even  from  the  slaughter  at  the  Assinaros  (see  p.  399). 

Diod6ros  is  very  short  and  most  likely  confused.  It  was  just  like 
him  to  raise  himself  above  his  level  for  the  last  scene  in  the  Great 
Harbour,  and  then  to  fall  below  his  level  for  what  came  next.  He 
describes  the  first  part  of  the  march  as  a  march  to  Eatand  {irpci^aav 
in\  KaT6pr}s,  xiii.  1 8).  Then  the  army  changed  its  course,  because 
the  Syracusans,  by  blocking  the  roads,  chrupyov  fhBwroptlv  irphs  rtiv 
irviifjMxov  Kardvrjp  (ib.  1 9).  They  now  took  to  the  Helorine  road, 
iroX&vodiav  KarayayKdaaPT€£  [o{  SvpaK($<rcot]  irtrnfaaadcu  dt^  rov  'EXtapiov 
flTcd/ov.  The  first  form  of  words  would  be  true,  according  to  my 
notions ;  the  word  dBvnopuv  is  in  any  case  quite  out  of  place.  It 
shows  that  Diod6ros  was  writing  carelessly.  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  62, 
399;  Topografia,  227;  Lupus,  147)  takes  the  words  irpogarap  cVl 
KoToprjg  to  come  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides,  vii.  80.  2  ;  and  he  holds  that  aU  thought  of  Katan^  is  shut 
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out  by  his  words  in  c.  60.  2.  In  this  last  place,  after  the  words 
already  quoted,  tjv  fiiv  viK&aip,  cV  Kcrrdyi/y  KOfilC«(r$aiy  Thucydides 
adds ; 

fjv  de  fi^,  ifinpffaams  rag  vavs,  i^fQ  ^wra^afitvoi  mrox»p*iv,  §  ^ 
rdxtara  /WXXoxr/  rtvoc  x&piav  tj  fiapPapucov  fj  *£XXi;vcieov  kJhKiov  ^vriX^- 

In  the  other  place  (80.  i,  2),  after  the  failure  of  the  attack  on 
the  cliff  (see  p.  376),  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  determine 

diraydv  rrfv  (rrpartap,  fiT}K€Ti  Trjv  (tMjv  6^6v  jj  dupoffitiaaVt  dWtk  tovvoP' 
riov  tj  ol  l,vpaK6<moi  erfipow,  irp6s  rffp  SaKavaay.  ijp  de  ^  (yp.iraaa  6^s 
avrrj  ovk  an  Karcunjs  rf  orparcv/iart,  dX\h  Kara  r6  mpoy  lupoi  r^f 
StKcXiar,  rh  nphs  KapApipav  Koi  Tfkav  Koi  rhs  ravrQ  irSk€is  Kcti  'EXXi^vidar 
«ca2  fiapPdpovs* 

The  former  of  these  passages,  taken  alone,  would  most  naturally 
imply  that  all  notion  of  going  to  Katand  was  given  up  at  that 
stage.  But  the  former  passage  must  be  interpreted  by  the  second. 
Holm  maintains  with  some  emphasis  that  in  that  passage  17  (yyaraaa 
6boi  avni  means  the  whole  retreat  from  the  moment  of  leaving  the 
encampment,  taking  in  the  attempt  on  the  cliff  as  well  as  the 
march  along  the  Helorine  road.  But,  if  this  be  the  meaning,  the 
remark  is  surely  brought  in  somewhat  needlessly  and  in  a  rather 
unnatural  way.  It  has  much  more  force  if  we  take  the  description 
of  17  ^vfiiraaa  6b6s  avrrj  as  explaining  what  has  just  gone  before  about 
irphs  T^v  3aKa(T(ra»,  At  this  stage  they  wholly  changed  their  road. 
Thucydides  says  that  the  road  which  they  now  took  was  no  longer 
towards  Katand,  but  in  the  direction  of  Kamarina  and  Qela.  The 
most  natural  meaning  of  this  surely  is  that  their  earlier  object,  ^ 
avTTj  6bhs  S  difvofiBtj<ray,  had  been  Katand,  by  however  roundabout  a 
road  Katane  might  have  to  be  reached.  That  was  the  road  which 
the  Syracusans  had  specially  blocked.  They  now  take  an  opposite 
road,  which  they  hope  not  to  find  blocked.  They  no  longer 
seek  to  go  towards  Katanfi — «ri  Kardvrjs — as  the  object  of  the 
march.  They  go  instead,  not  towards  Kamarina  or  Gela  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  they  had  been  going  towards  Eatand,  but 
generally  in  the  direction  of  Kamarina  and  Gela,  t6  irp6s  iLapdpivav 
icr.X. 

With  this  view,  we  can  understand  the  former  passage  (vii.  60. 
2).  They  no  longer  hoped  to  go  straight  to  Katan^  {Koiii(((T6ai  h 
Karavriv)  either  by  land  or  sea.  The  immediate  object  (J  Ay  raxunu 
/xcXXeao-t)  was  to  find  some  place  of  immediate  shelter.     But  this 
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does  not  imply  that  Eatan^  was  not  still  their  ultimate  object, 
and  the  second  passage  seems  to  me  to  imply  it.  That  passage 
has  the  force  of  a  correction  or  inrther  explanation. 

Qrote  (vii.  466)  understands  the  matter  as  I  do.  **  They  saw 
plainly  that  the  route  which  they  had  originally  projected,  over  the 
Akrsean  cliff. into  the  Sikel  regions  of  the  interior  and  from 
thence  to  Eatana,  had  become  impracticable." 

After  all,  the  matter  is  not  of  any  great  moment,  as  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  an  unfulfilled  purpose. 

I  have  not  actually  seen  the  'Axpcuoir  XcVof.  On  February  8, 
1889,  I  toiled  a  long  way  up  the  Cava  Sjpaimpmato^  quite  far 
enough  to  see  what  it  was  like  ;  but  human  nature  failed  before  I 
reached  the  diff  itself.  There  is  a  view  of  it  in  the  Topografia, 
p.  23a,  and  in  Lupus,  p.  37.  I  believe  I  have  gone  over  every 
step  of  the  retreat,  except  this  and  the  path,  which  must  be  con- 
jectural, by  which  the  Athenians  came  down  into  the  Helorine 
road.  My  general  view  is  quite  the  same  as  Holm's,  though  one  or 
two  smaller  points  may  be  spoken  of.  Thus  Lupus  (Stadt  Syrakus, 
150)  sees  a  difficulty  in  the  words  of  Thucydides  (vii.  78.  4)  de- 
scribing the  haltmg-place  of  the  Athenians  on  the  second  night ; 
Korefirja'av  cV  x»piov  &nfd6v  re  Koi  avrov  c*<rrparoir<dcv(ray.  He  stumbles 
at  the  word  KaTifirjaaVi  and  suspects  either  a  fiilse  reading  or  a 
mistake  of  Thucydides  himself.  He  says,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
the  road  to  Floridia  on  the  whole  rises,  and  that  the  level  ground 
about  Floridia  is  not  lower  than  the  road  but  higher.  But  there 
is  the  rough  ground  which  I  speak  of  in  the  text  (p.  375),  just 
below  Floridia,  which  is  in  fact  one  end  of  the  Cava  Spampinato. 
It  struck  me  at  once  when  I  saw  it  that  this  was  the  x^P^^  Sn^bw 
to  which  the  Athenians  Kartpija-av,  The  description  seemed  exactly 
to  suit  the  spot. 

In  Thucydides  vii.  80.  4, 1  understand  the  words  d^ocMn/vroi  6/i»s 
np6s  Trjy  dakaa-aav,  k,tX  of  the  division  of  Nikias  only.  It  is  that 
division  which  Thucydides  has  in  his  mind  at  that  stage ;  of  the 
division  of  Ddmosthente  he  speaks  in  the  next  chapter.  I  hold 
therefore  that  Dtoosthen^s  did  not  cross  the  Eakyparis.  If  the 
words  of  this  chapter  are  taken  as  implying  that  he  did,  they  must 
imply  also  that  he  reached  the  Erineos  also,  which  would  contra- 
dict the  whole  story.     Nikias  then  got  into  the  Helorine  road  at 
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day-break  on  the  sixth  day.  It  is  not  accurate  to  speak  of  his 
reaching  the  sea  or  the  coast,  as  is  done  even  by  Orote  (vii.  466, 
467,  where  for  wpos  he  reads  is).  The  words  np6g  r^r  BaXaaarav 
simply  point  to  the  Helorine  road  as  running  not  far  from  the  sea^ 
and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  in  opposition  to  the  inland  march  to  the 
Akraian  cliff.  The  great  modem  road  along  this  line  does  at  this 
stage  represent  the  Helorine  road  in  a  general  way ;  sometimes  it 
actually  coincides  with  it,  sometimes  not  Further  on,  the  new  road 
altogether  leaves  the  line  of  the  old,  in  order  to  reach  the  modem 
town  of  Koto  ;  but  the  old  road  can  still  be  traced  to  Hel6ron.  At 
the  particular  point  of  crossing  the  Kakyparis,  the  old  road  is  still 
in  being,  and  crosses  the  stream  by  a  ford.  The  new  road  crosses  it 
by  a  bridge  a  little  lower  down,  and  the  still  newer  railway  blocks 
up  the  mouth  of  the  combe  by  a  huge  viaduct.  The  words  of 
Thucydides  imply  that  Nikias  reached  the  Helorine  road  at  a 
point  some  way  north  of  the  Kakyparis  ;  but  they  do  not  enable 
us  to  fix  the  exact  distance ; 

€irffdvT€g  tg  rrfv  6^v  lijp  'EXttpunp^  KaKovphnpf  ciropcvovro,  Bir»Sy  tntdi^ 
yivourro  M  r^  vorayL^  rf  Kcucvfropfi,  napk'  t6p  norafiiv  touv  &v»  rr^s 
fittrnyfias c^rctd^  d'  iyivovro  inl  rf  irorofif ,  tZpow,  «c.r.X. 

One  can  hardly  say,  with  Grote  (vii.  466),  that  they  designed  to 
cross  the  river  and  march  up  the  right  bank.  Such  phrases  are 
out  of  place  in  these  mountain  gorges.  Here  in  this  of  Cassibile, 
as  the  stream  flows  now,  a  march  up  the  combe  would  sometimes 
be  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  another,  sometimes  on  island  ground 
between  two  branches.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  the  September 
of  B.C.  413,  the  bed  of  the  river  was  much  fuller  than  it  was  in 
the  March  of  a.d.  1889;  still  one  cannot  be  sure  about  right 
and  left. 

By  the  Kakyparis  two  questions  arise.  Who  were  the  Sikels 
whom  Nikias  expected  to  meet  there )  Who  were  the  Syracusans 
whom  he  actually  did  meet )  Of  the  former  the  words  are  (vii.  80. 
4,  filling  the  blank  in  the  last  quotation) ;  ^m{oy  yhp  Ka\  rovg 
2uccXovf  ravTu  ots  firrcWc/yi^ay,  arrarni<rt<rBat,  Holm  (Topografia,  228  ; 
Lupus,  148)  understands  this  of  the  message  spoken  of  in  c.  77.  6 
(frpon-circ/iirrai  ins  avroifS,  koI  anmrrqp  €lpfffiipov)f  and  he  further  USes  this 
as  an  argument  to  show  that,  when  the  Athenians  first  started  on 
the  retreat,  they  had  no  thought  of  going  to  Katand.  But  the 
word  fi€Tiir€fjL}lf(uf  sounds  like  a  newer  message.  And  it  seems 
likely  that  the  partial  change  of  plan  on  the  fifth  day'-s  march 
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(Bee  p.  377),  when  the  attempt  on  the  Akraian  cliff  was  given 
up  and  the  search  for  some  other  road  began,  may  have  led  to 
sending  new  messages  to  the  Sikel  allies.  There  was  a  chance 
that  the  Athenians  might  be  driven  to  the  course  which  they 
actually  took ;  and  it  would  be  only  prudent  to  have  friends  ready 
at  the  Eakyparis.  The  same  partial  change  of  plan  would  also  be 
noticed  by  Gylippos  and  Hermokrat^  and  they  also  would  make 
ready  in  their  way  for  the  same  chance.  They  might  either  send  on 
a  detachment  of  their  own,  or  perhaps  send  word  to  the  levies  of 
Neaiton  and  Heldron  to  be  ready  there.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  a 
Syracusan  force  had  been  waiting  by  the  Eakyparis  all  these  days. 
We  must  always  remember  that  the  Helorine  way  was  commanded, 
for  a  great  part  of  its  extent,  by  the  Syracusan  fortress  at  the 
Olympieion. 

As  for  the  rivers  on  the  line  of  march,  I  have  taken  for  granted, 
as  every  one  else  seems  to  do,  that  the  Eakyparis  is  the  modem 
Cassibile.  The  present  name  is  most  likely  a  corruption  of  the 
old  one.  And  I  have  as  little  doubt  that  the  Assinaros  is  the 
Falconara  or  Fivmara  cU  Noto.  (On  this  head  see  Holm,  Qt,  S.  ii. 
401  ;  Topografia,  236  ;  Lupus,  167,  168,  where  he  ai^es  against 
the  belief  of  Leake  and  others  that  the  Assinaros  is  the  Tellaro, 
founded  partly  on  the  existence  of  tbe  monument  spoken  of  in 
p.  40 1 .)  The  Falconara  is  marked  A  ssinaro  on  the  Italian  ordnance 
map,  but  this  is  only  like  talking  about  Oreto  and  Simeto  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  83).  The  name  b  certainly  not  in  conmion  use,  and 
its  employment  on  the  map— unless  in  a  different  type  as  the 
obsolete  name — ^is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion.  Still  we  are  pretty 
sure  as  to  the  position  of  the  first  and  third  of  the  three  rivers 
spoken  of  in  Thucydides*  narrative  of  the  last  stage  of  the  Athe- 
nian march.  But  to  fix  the  position  of  the  stream  which  is  spoken 
of  between  them,  namely  the  Erineos,  is  by  no  means  equally  easy. 
Thucydides  gives  no  account  of  the  stream  itself  which  would 
enable  us  to  fix  it  to  one  point  more  than  another.  Some  things 
might  make  us  fix  it  nearer  to  the  Eakyparis  and  some  nearer  to 
the  Assinaros.  That  is,  the  last  day's  march  before  the  final 
destruction  at  the  Assinaros  may  be  conceived  as  longer  or  shorter. 

The  words  of  Thucydides  in  vii.  80.  5  and  82.  4  might  suggest 
that  the  Erineos  was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Eakyparis. 
The  first  passage  says  ;  fiuurdfitpoi  oMjp  [rt/v  ipvkaafv]  Uififiaap  re  t6p 
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irorafjL^y  Kal  €x»pow  tvOvs  irphs  SSXov  ircrafji^v  r6v  *Epuft6if  tovtjj  yitp  ol 
^fioifts  €K€k§vov.  The  eeoond  runs  thus ;  a^coovyrai  raurff  tJ  ^fUp^ 
[the  sixth  day  of  the  retreat,  the  day  of  the  sorreDder  of  D^mo* 
sthen^s]  inl  t6v  ncrafiov  tov  *EpW€oVy  xal  dufihs  npos  ntT€wp6v  re  Koffun 
T^v  (TTpariav,  At  all  events  the  ford  of  the  Erineos  was  not  de* 
fended.  It  might  be  argued  that  a  single  Syracusan  detachment 
had  the  charge  of  defending  both  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  that 
after  it  had  been  scattered  at  the  Eakyparis,  it  had  not  formed 
again  to  defend  the  Erineos.  Again,  when  Nikias  encamped  for 
the  night  by  the  Erineos,  he  did  not  yet  know  of  the  surrender  of 
D^osthen^s.  He  might  therefore  not  wish  to  be  too  far  ahead  of 
him ;  he  might  think  it  well  to  wait  till  the  second  division  came 
up.  He  might  wish  to  concert  some  plan  of  action  with  his 
colleague,  whether  by  still  attempting  the  combe  of  the  Eak}*- 
paris  or  in  any  other  way.  These  considerations  might  point  to  a 
stream  to  the  north  of  Avola,  marked  on  the  maps  as  Elanid,  as 
being  the  Erineos.  The  name  sounds  like  a  possible  corruption  of 
Erineos,  as  Cassibile  of  Eakyparis.  Like  several  of  the  streams 
along  this  line,  its  bed  is  very  narrow,  and  altogether  waterless  in 
the  dry  season ;  but  at  the  time  of  year  of  the  Athenian  march, 
and  after  the  rain  which  had  lately  fallen  (see  p.  377),  it  may 
well  have  been  a  rushing  torrent.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Mamaledi  and  tiie  Cavallata.  The  Eakyparis,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  Assinaros  seem  to  have  some  flow  of  water  at  all 
times,  and  they  enter  the  sea  by  mouths  of  considerable  breadth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  words  in  c.  84.  i,  2,  when  the  Athe- 
nians set  forth  on  the  last  day  of  the  march  from  their  post  by 
the  Erineos,  might  be  understood  as  showing  that  the  distance 
from  there  to  the  Assinaros  was  but  short.  Nut/af . . .  ijyf  nV  orporuiy 
,  »  ,  oi  bk  *A6rjpaioi  fjTrttyopTO  irp69  r^v  ^Aaalimpov  mrofidwy  ir.r.X.  And 
the  raging  thirst  which  forms  the  chief  feature  in  the  descriptioB 
tends  to  show  that  the  Assinaros  was  the  first  water  that  the 
army  came  to  after  leaving  the  post  by  the  Erineos.  If  the 
Elanici  is  the  Erineos,  both  the  Mamaledi  and  the  Cavallata  would 
have  to  be  passed.  Neither  of  them  is  likely  to  have  been  dry ; 
but  the  Mamaledi  at  least,  a  very  small  stream  in  a  narrow  gorge, 
would  not  be  so  well  suited  for  giving  drink  to  a  whole  army 
as  the  wide  bed  of  the  Assinaros.  The  extreme  thirst  of  the 
army  might  be  thought  to  imply  a  longer  march  than  that  from 
any  point  near  the  Erineos  to  the  Assinaros.    But  the  hill  itself 
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may  very  likely  have  been  waterless;  anyhow  they  could  have 
got  no  water  from  the  Erineos  after  the  morning  of  the  sev^ith 
day. 

The  statement  about  the  i^rrtrnp^  r&  on  which  the  sixth  and 
seventh  nights  were  passed  does  not  greatly  affect  the  question 
either  way.  There  are  plenty  of  points  of  rising  ground  along 
the  whole  way,  the  last  off-shoots  of  the  mountains  into  which 
the  Athenians  wished  to  make  their  way,  any  of  which  might 
serve  such  a  purpose. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  safer  not  to  be  very  positive  as  to 
the  middle  stream  of  the  three  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  The 
Kakyparis  and  the  Assinaros  are  clearly  made  out;  and,  not 
only  are  tlie  streams  made  out,  but  the  course  of  the  Helorine 
road  gives  us  the  exact  points  of  the  crossing  of  the  Kakyparis 
and  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  army  in  the  Assinaros.  As  to 
the  stream  between  the  two,  the  Erineos,  the  evidence  is  less 
distinct.  I  incline  to  the  Cavallata;  but  I  cannot  be  so  sure 
of  it  as  Holm  seems  to  be. 

It  was  held  by  Thirlwall  (iii.  455)  and  Arnold  (iiL  422)  that 
the  division  of  Demosthenes  crossed  the  Kakyparis,  and  that  his 
surrender  took  place  between  the  Kakyparis  and  the  Erineos. 
Grote  (vii.  467)  argued  that  the  surrender  happened  north  of 
the  Kakyparis,  and  Holm  was  of  the  same  mind  in  the  GeschickU 
SicUiens  (iL  65),  as  is  Mr.  Jowett  (ii.  456).  But  in  his  later 
work  (Topografia,  235 ;  Lupus,  156)  Holm  retracts  this  view, 
and  falls  back  on  the  earlier  belief,  because  he  holds  that  the 
distances  should  be  measured  by  a  shorter  stadium  than  usual, 
one  of  150  French  metres  ouly.  (See  Topografia,  27  ;  Lupus, 
24.)  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  this,  and  whatever  measure  we 
reckon  by,  we  cannot  be  very  certain.  When  the  division  of 
Nikias  reached  the  Helorine  road  at  daybreak  of  the  sixth  day, 
he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  Demosthenes  {npoCXaP€  froXX^,  viL 
8o«  3).  When  the  Syracusans  overtook  Demosthenes  irrpl  apiarov 
&pav  on  the  same  day  (vii.  81.  i),  he  was  fifty  stadia  in  advance 
(lb.  3) ;  but  from  the  whole  story  of  the  day's  work  (c.  82.  4) 
we  should  not  infer  that  he  had  yet  reached  the  Erineos,  but 
rather  that  he  was  somewhere  between  Kakyparis  and  that 
stream.  Holm's  fifty  stadia  would  be  about  four  miles  and  a 
half,  instead  of  a  little  over  six  miles.     If  the  Erineos  be  the 
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Cavallata,  that  is  about  the  distance  between  it  and  the  Kakyparis, 
so  that  the  place  of  surrender  would  still  be  north  of  Kakyparis. 
Indeed,  reading  the  8ist  chapter  in  the  belief  that  d^voOirrac 
in  the  8oth  chapter  refers  to  the  division  of  Nikias  only,  I  had 
always  fancied  that  Demosthenes  was  overtaken  before  he  had 
reached  the  Helorine  road.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  fix  the 
exact  site. 

It  is  from  Thucydides  that  we  get  the  description  of  the  place 
where  Demosthenis  struck  his  last  blow  (see  p.  385).  It  is  from 
Plutarch  (Nik.  27)  that  we  get  the  name  of  it  as  ^  IloXvCijXciof 
avX^.  This  again  is  one  of  the  little  points  which  the  Syracusan 
would  notice,  but  which  would  have  no  interest  for  the  Athenian. 
Plutarch  also  preserves  the  fact  that  Demosthenes  tried  to  kill 
himself,  which  is  also  preserved  by  Pausanias,  with  a  direct 
i-eference  to  Philistos  (see  p.  388).  Thucydides  simply  leaves  out 
the  fact.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  Justin  (iv.  5. 10)  jumbles  up  this 
genuine  bit  of  Philistos  with  the  tale  of  Timaios,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  come,  about  both  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  killing 
themselves  in  prison.  Nikias  submits  to  captivity  (cf.  p.  397) ; 
Demosthenes  avoids  it  by  self-slaughter. 

"Demosthenes,  amisso  exercitu,  a  captivitate  gladio  et  volun- 
taria  morte  se  vindicat.  Nicias  autem  ne  Demosthenis  quidem 
exemplo  ut  sibi  consuleret  admonitus,  dadem  suorum  auxit  de* 
decore  captivitatis." 

If  there  is  any  place  where  I  should  be  tempted  to  suspect 
Plutarch  either  of  indulging  his  own  fancy  or  of  following 
Timaios  and  not  Philistos,  it  is  where  Nikias  surrenders  himself 
to  Gylippos  without  terms,  but  prays  for  mercy  to  his  soldiers. 
Thucydides  (vii.  85.  i)  says  simply; 

Nucuir  Tv\linr«f  iavrov  irapa^wrty  Vifmvaas  i»BXKov  alrrf  rj  toU 
^vpaKO<rioig,  Koi  iavr^  fi«v  j(pvj(rB(u  cxcXcvcy  iK€ip6v  r€  icai  AoKtbaifiovtovs 
o  Ti  fiovKovTOL,  Toifs  ^  SKkovf  arparun-af  navaaaBcu  <f>ov€vovTat. 

In  Plutarch  (Nik.  27)  this  grows  into  a  little  speech,  with 
pleadings  and  motives,  and  we  hear  of  a  suppliant  gesture  on  the 
part  of  Nikias ; 

Niiciar  rvXiW©  TTpomrtiroiv  eiirev,  "Eiktot  vfia£j  &  riJXiirwc,  Xafftrm 
tHK&vras,  €fiov  /Uv  /iiydclc  hg  iwl  rrfKucavTaig  arvxifus  iipofia  Koi  d6^ 
tf<rxop,  rSnf  d*  akkmw  'AAyvo/tti^,  ivvwiBitms  Sri  Koivai  fi€v  al  rvxoi  tov 
woKtiiov,  fUTpms  d*  avrals  xai  irp^^s  ixprjcamro  iw  ots  firrvxovp  *AOrfVcuoi 
vp6s  Vfi 
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There  is  nothing  here  that  would  be  the  least  out  of  place  if 
Nikias  had  been,  like  the  Plataians,  pleading  for  himself  or  his 
soldiers  before  a  Spartan  court-martial.  Only  we  know  the  fond- 
ness of  even  the  best  historians  for  bringing  in  speeches,  and  one 
doubts  whether  Nikias,  clasping  the  knees  of  Gylippos — that  one 
may  believe — would  say  more  than  a  very  few  impassioned  words* 
Even  Philistos  might  yield  to  the  temptation  of  expanding  them 
a  little.  If  one  could  only  &ncy  time  for  talking  at  all,  the 
arguments  are  sound  enough,  and  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of 
Nikias.  The  reference  to  his  former  good  luck  is  what  we  have 
often  heard  before  (see  p.  233);  and  the  claims  of  Athens,  that 
is  really  of  Nikias  himself,  as  also  the  motives  which  Plutarch 
assigns  to  Gylippos  for  yielding  to  the  prayer  of  Nikias,  all  fall 
in  with  what  Thucydides  himself  says  a  little  later.  Plutarch 
goes  on  to  say ; 

rotavra  tov  Ntictov  Xeyovros,  hmB€  fuv  ri  ical  irp6£  t^i»  S^u*  alrov  Koi 
irp6s  Tovs  \6yovs  6  TvXiinros'  fjdti  yhp  roift  AaKidcufioviovs  cd  irtnop06ras 
VK  avrov  vtpi  rcb  y€vofi€vas  dcoXvo-ctr*  ficya  d*  ^ytiro  vp6s  d<S(ay,  €l 
CS^yras  oiroyoyot  rovt  aPTurrpaTriyovg, 

This  last  word  Plutarch  most  likely  got  irom  Thucydides,  vii. 
86.  2,  3 ; 

6  yap  TvXmTTOS  Ka\6p  t6  dycitncrfui  Mfu{^v  ol  ctync  M  rots  Skkois  Koi 
Toifs  dvTurTpaTTjyovs  KOfu<rai  AoKtdaifjLOvioig'  (ypefiautt  dc  rhv  fi€V  iroXc/u^raroir 
avTols  thai,  ^rjfioadivriVy  bici  rh  cV  rg  pria-<f  Koi  IIvX^,  r^v  dc  dik  rii  avrii 
Cfrcn^deuSraroy.  row  yip  cV  rrjg  i^<rov  Mpas  r«oy  AaKtbatpovlcay  6  Suilag 
irpovOvfi^Brj,  anoi^s  ntUras  roifs  *ABrjpaiovt  iroi^otur^oi,  &art  a<f}tSiivau 
ayff  hv  oi  re  Aiucfdatfudfiot  ^aop  air^  ir/Mxr^iXctr,  Kcuctipot  ovx  tJKurra 
vuTTtvaas  iavr^  r^  FvXfinr^  votpi^Ktv, 

In  short,  Plutarch,  writing  with  both  Thucydides  and  Philistos 
before  him,  describes  the  workings  of  the  minds  of  Nikias  and 
of  Gylippos  as  we  know  that  one  of  his  authorities  did  before  him, 
and  as  most  likely  both  did.  The  only  question  is  whether  either 
Philistos  or  Plutarch  did  not  improve  the  story  a  little  bit,  by 
throwing  a  few  words  of  agony  into  the  form  of  a  speech,  though 
a  short  one. 

Diod6ros  (xiii.  85)  is  at  his  worst  at  this  stage.  He  jumbles 
the  fate  of  the  two  divisions  together ;  but  we  have  to  thank  him 
for  one  phrase  which  is  clearly  from  Philistos,  that  of  rh  'EX^pcor 
vtbiov.    He  wakes  up  a  little  when  he  gets  to  the  trophies  (see 
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p.  400).  After  going  through  all  these  statements  of  different 
writers,  one  is  a  little  surprised  at  some  late  reflexions  (Jowett, 
ii.  458)  on  some  of  them.  '*  But  such  witnesses  (with  the  single 
exception  of  Philtgtus,  if  he  is  rightly  cited)  are  not  worth  adducing 
either  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Thucydides  or  in  support 
of  him."  Who  ever  thought  that  the  secondary  authorities  were 
''witnesses"  to  anything,  except  so  far  as  they  preserve  to  us 
some  scraps  of  contemporary  writers  ]     (Cf.  Qrote,  vii.  446.) 

Anyhow  one  cannot  put  Polyainos  under  that  head,  when  be  tells 
us  (i.  39.  4)  an  absurd  story,  in  which  we  see  a  grotesque  version 
of  what  went  on  the  hill  by  the  Enneos.  Nikias,  caught  up  by 
the  enemy,  sends  a  herald  offering  to  submit  to  any  terms  {<l>a(rKiop 
navra  7roirf(r€iv  rii  wpoiTTaTT6iAm),  and  asking  for  an  envoy  to  be 
sent  to  take  and  receive  the  needful  oaths.  Gylippos  is  taken  in ; 
he  stops  the  pursuit  and  encamps;  meanwhile  Nikias  occupies 
a  stronger  position,  and  goes  on  with  the  war  (r»y  dxypcortprnw  \afio* 
fitpoiy  naktv  rnt)Xc/i<&,  rrjv  airo\i>priiftv  r^  biik  rov  KtipvKos  dtraqj  arparrf' 
yffiras). 

This  is  truly  the  "fiction  of  a  later  writer."  Yet,  we  have 
sometimes  found  even  Polyainos  preserve  for  us  some  shreds  of 
very  good  cloth. 


NOTE  XXm.  p.  404. 
Thb  Fate  of  Nikias  and  DftHosTHSNis. 

The  witness  of  Thucydides  (vii.  86.  a)  is  express  that  Nikias 
and  D^mosthen^  were  put  to  death  by  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  Oylippos.  He  tells  the  story 
in  very  few  words ; 

Tov£  fUv  SXXow  T&p  *A6i)pal»v  xol  t&p  (vfXfidxo»u,  6w6<tovs  ZXafiov, 
KaTiplfiaaav  h  riis  XtBorofilas,  daKJuiktaTaTrjp  ttpai  pofucrawrts  rrfv  r^fnimPy 
fiuciav  dc  icai  ArffUHrBfiniy  Skoptos  rov  rvXlmnv  ant<nf)a(a». 

He  goes  on  to  explain  the  motives  of  Oylippos,  and  then 
describes  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  in  the  quarries  more  at  large. 

Philistos,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Nik.  28),  gave  the  same 
account.  But  he  tells  us  also  that  Timaios  had  another  story, 
which  made  them  die  by  their  own  hands  in  prison.  This  was 
through  the  intervention  of  Hermokrat^,  who  sent  them  the 
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means  of  so  doing  before  the  assembly  which  decided  their  fate 
had  broken  up ; 

£jjfioa6€injp  bi  icai  "Sikiop  varoQaiftip  TifjMOf  oC  fjuriu'tp  vir6  r«v  Sv/Mi- 
Kovaiutv  KarakwaSfPTas  [al.  iteXtvc^fWaf],  w  ^Ckurros  ry/xi^c  Koi  Qovkv 
iidrjSf  aXX'  'EpfioKparovs  ircfi^vror,  rri  r^t  tKKkrfO'ias  <rv¥€aT»a7jt,  *co4 
di*  Ms  tS>¥  <l>vkaK»v  irapftfTMv,  avroifs  di  avT»v  airoSavtiv, 

The  latter  part  is  not  perfectly  dear,  and  there  is  an  important 
doubt  as  to  the  reading,  to  which  we  shall  presently  come.  But 
Plutarch  distinctly  says  that  Philistos  agreed  with  Thucydides, 
and  that  the  story  of  their  dying  by  their  own  hand  came  only 
from  Timaios,  and  contradicted  the  report  of  the  two  contem- 
poraries. 

Diodoros  (xiii.  33)  has  no  alternative  story,  and  quotes  nobody. 
He  records  a  debate  in  the  assembly  to  which  we  shall  come 
presently,  and  says;  ol  yAv  trrparrjydi  napaxpnt'^  a»iii}€6tj<rap.  He 
adds,  Koi  ol  avfifiaxoi,  an  addition  so  strange  that  one  is  tempted 
to  fancy  that  something  must  have  dropped  out  of  the  text. 

Now  what  Thucydides  and  Fbilistos  agree  in  reporting  cannot 
be  gainsayed,  and  Plutarch  is  surely  quite  right  in  saying  that 
Timaios'  story  contradicts  theirs.  So  thought  Thirlwall  (iii.  459) 
and  Holm  (Q.  S.  ii.  68).  One  is  surprised  to  find  Qrote  (vii.  478) 
thinking  that  the  two  may  be  reconciled  ;  ol  2vpaK6aioi .  . .  (i(T<f>a(ap 
would  be  a  very  strange  way  of  speaking,  even  if  it  meant,  which 
Timaios  seemingly  did  not  mean,  that  the  Syracusans,  as  a 
commonwealth,  allowed  them  to  put  themselves  to  death.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  It 
strikes  me  that  the  story  of  the  generals  dying  in  prison  by  their 
own  hands  arose  out  of  the  attempt  of  Demosthenes  to  slay  himself 
when  he  made  terms  for  his  division.  We  have  seen  that  this  did 
grow  into  a  stoiy  of  Ddmosthends  actually  killing  himself  then 
(see  above,  p.  709).  A  further  improvement  would  take  in  Nikias 
and  would  remove  the  scene  to  the  prison.  Then  the  question 
would  arise,  how  they  were  able  to  kill  themselves  in  the  prison, 
and  the  agency  of  Hermokrat^s  would  suggest  itself  as  an  easy  ex- 
planation. 

It  is  a  harder  question  by  what  kind  of  death  the  captive 
generals  died.  To  examine  this  we  must  go  back  a  little.  The 
words  of  Thucydides  (vii.  86.  i,  see  p.  403)  imply  that  whatever 
was  done  was  done  by  the  vote  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies.     By  saying  that  the  generals  were 
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put  to  death  &covTOf  roO  FvXtirirov,  he  implies,  one  must  suppose, 
that  Gylippos  argued  in  the  assemhlj  against  their  death.  He 
mentions  two  other  classes  of  men  who  argued  for  it.  These  were 
the  former  correspondents  of  Nikias  (see  above,  p.  700)  who  feared 
to  be  found  out,  and  above  all  the  Corinthians  ; 

dXX^  T&v  IvpaKoaidP  Taf€Sy  »t  Aryvro,  ol  fU¥  ^laamt,  &n  wpos  o^roy 
€K(KOUfok6yrirro,  ixij  paa(iPi(6fUPOt  [6  "Sudatj  M  t6  rocoOro  rapaxfji^  atfUaiP 
iv  fvrrpaylq.  iroirfajfy  SXKoi  dc,  Koi  ovx  ^tctara  ol  KopivBwi^  fi^  p^p^/iaai  d^ 
n€iaas  Tafas,  vn  nXovaios  ^Vy  3trodp^  ical  adOis  <n^i  v*&T€p6i¥  ri  &tr  avrov 

He  goes  on  to  mention  the  imprisonment  of  the  other  prisoners 
in  the  quarries. 

Diodoros  (xiii.  1 9)  has  something  which  to  me  reads  very  like  a 
summary  of  the  actual  decree  passed  on  the  motion  of  Diokl^. 
We  must  of  course  allow  for  some  blunders  and  confusion  in  the 
report.  We  must  remember  that  Diodoros  may  either  have  read 
the  decree  in  Fhilistos  or  have  seen  it  on  the  actual  stone.  His 
words  arc ; 

rj  d*  v(n'€paiq  avvaxB*iarjf  ^KK\rf<rUu  ipovKmvro  nits  xpiri<roifTai  rois 
alxfiokctTOis,  AioKkijs  hi  ris,  t»p  dijfiayoryov  tpio^oraros  ^y,  iiir€<^i>oro 
ypciftijv  &9  dcot  Toiff  fjJp  (rrpaTTfyovs  r&p  *ABrjP<uc»p  fKT*  aUias  dyrXciv. 

This  is  as  much  as  concerns  the  generals  ;  the  rest  of  the  decree 
concerns  the  other  prisoners.  The  account  of  the  debate,  to  which 
we  shall  come  presently,  follows.  In  c.  33  the  motion  is  carried, 
and  the  words  follow  which  I  have  quoted  above. 

Plutarch  (Nik.  28)  seems  also  to  give  a  shorter  summary  of  the 
decree,  which  he  attributes  to  a  demagogue  named  Eurykl^s,  not 
Diokl^s  (see  p.  404).  The  words  that  concern  the  generals  are 
merely,  trX^r  t«v  <rrpan;y»v,  wipow  d*  antMcrciyoc. 

Now  may  we  believe  that  Nikias  and  Ddmosthen^s  were  simply 
put  to  death  by  the  sword  or  the  axe,  or  are  we  driven  to  infer 
that  they  suffered  a  more  cruel  form  of  death  9  If  Diod6ros  has 
at  all  rightly  reported  the  decree,  Diokl^s  proposed  a  death  of 
torture,  fur  ahclas  <SvcX«ty,  and  he  says  in  c.  33  that  the  motion  of 
Diokl^  was  canied.  Now  tdicia  is  the  regular  word  for  death  by 
torture,  as  when  (xiii  62)  Hannibal  at  Himera  ndrras  aUiadfttpog 
Kar€a<f>a(t,  or  when  Xenoph6n  describes  the  fate  of  Mendn  (Anab.  ii. 
6.  16).  The  word  Kardk^virBipTas  in  Plutarch  would  imply  stoning, 
a  frightful  form  of  death,  but  not  exactly  what  is  suggested  by  alUla, 
Here  comes  in  the  question  of  the  reading.  Qrote  prefers  KtXtvadtpras, 
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which  I  do  not  understand  and  which  is  hardly  grammar.  Sorely 
anodaMar  vnb  r&v  2vptuco<ri»v  K^XtwrS^m-as  would  be  a  Yory  strange  way 
of  expressing  a  decree  for  their  death.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
Philistos  said,  Thucydides  does  not  mention  stoning.  Moreover  his 
word  mrca^o^oy  does  not  read  like  stoning;  it  suggests  death  by 
some  weapon ;  stoning  too  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  what  Plutarch 
himself  says  afterwards,  that  the  bodies  were  exposed  outside  the 
gate.  This  would  suggest  that  the  bodies  could  be  recognized, 
which  would  hardly  be  after  stoning.  Stoning  too  is  hardly  a 
thing  to  be  done  in  a  prison ;  the  whole  force  of  that  form  of 
death  is  that  it  should  be  done  publicly,  in  the  open  air,  and  that 
the  sufferer  should  be  buried  under  the  cairn  heaped  upon  him. 
Thucydides  uses  the  word  fiaawnifiiuvoi  ;  but  patrapiCta^ — to  extract 
evidence  by  torture — would  be  a  strange  word  to  express  putting 
to  death  by  torture,  and  the  j3do-ayo£  of  which  Thucydides  speaks 
is  not  anything  that  did  happen,  but  only  something  that  some 
people  thought  might  happen. 

The  question  seems  to  come  to  this.  Are  we  certain  enough  of 
the  text  of  Plutarch  to  accept  KoraktwrBftrras  as  the  right  readijig  1 
Can  ani<nt>a^  be  taken  to  include  stoning  )  The  words  fur  aUias 
dvcXcu^  in  Diod6ros  are  likely  to  be  a  genuine  part  of  the  decree 
proposed  by  Diokl^.  But  perhaps  the  statement  in  c.  33  that 
his  motion  was  carried  (r&  irktiQos  r^p  ^toKk^ovs  ypmfujp  iKvpma*)^ 
might  be  satisfied,  especially  when  Diod6ros  is  the  reporter,  if  the 
final  vote  was  for  death  in  a  nulder  form.  Heimokrat^,  though 
he  was  hooted,  might  prevail  so  &r  as  this ;  so  might  Qylippos, 
who  also  pleaded  for  mercy. 

The  opposition  of  Hermokratte  to  the  death-sentence  is  not 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  ;  but,  recorded  as  it  is  both  by  Diodoros 
and  Plutarch,  we  may  accept  it  as  coming  from  Philistos.  From 
Plutarch  I  further  infer  that  Philistos  recorded  the  opposition 
of  Qylippos,  which  Thucydides  implies.  But  Diod6ros  goes  on  to 
make  an  astounding  blunder.  He  gives  (xiii.  20-32)  two  speeches, 
one  against,  the  other  for,  the  slaughter  of  the  generals.  The 
first  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  old  Syracusan  named  Nikolaos, 
who  had  lost  two  sons  in  the  war ;  the  second,  in  forgetfulness  of 
Thucydides,  is  spoken  by  Oylippos.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Diod6ro6  invented  both  the  speeches  and  the  situation;  he  was 
at  once  too  dull  and  too  honest.    But  it  is  likely  enough  that  he 
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found  the  speeches— or  their  groundwork — in  Timaios  or  some- 
where else,  and  that  he  mistook  the  situation.  A  Syracusan 
named  Nikolaos  may  likely  enough  have  made  a  speech  in  favour 
of  mercy,  and  Diod6ro8  may  have  mistaken  the  speech  of  some 
Corinthian  on  the  other  side  for  a  speech  of  Qylippos. 

The  speeches  are  very  long,  and  for  the  most  part  very  foolish,  in 
the  poorest  style  of  rhetorical  common-place.  But  they  contain  a 
few  things  worth  notice.  The  speech  of  Nikolaos  is  of  course  rich 
in  references  to  Sicilian  history,  and  it  also  sets  forth  the  legendary 
glories  and  merits  of  Athens  in  a  strain  almost  as  glowing  as 
any  effort  of  her  own  Isokrat^.  They  are  entitled  to  pity  who 
were  the  first  of  mankind  to  raise  an  altar  to  pity  (c  22,  ol  irporot 
PiafMov  cXroi;  KoBUipwrdfuvoi),  It  concems  US  more  that  Qeldn  is 
somewhat  strangely  said  to  have  become  leader  of  all  Sicily  by 
the  willing  consent  of  its  cities  (c.  22,  r^s  2iircX^£  SKris  ^ytfii^p 
eyn^cro,  rw  n6kt»v  iKowrlvs  ci;  rfjv  i^owrlav  tKtivov  irapaytPOfJiiwtMf),  and 
it  is  added  that  the  Syracusan  commonwealth  had  ever  since  aimed 
at  the  same  supremacy  (c.  22,  dir*  tK€ip»v  t&p  xp<$mi>v  r^v  Kara  SwccXm^ 
^ytfioplas  dyniFOiovfumfs  rfjs  v6Ktcas),  Whether  we  call  this  true  or 
false  will  depend  on  the  sense  which  we  give  to  the  word  ^c/ioyta. 
One  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  Diod6ros  or  some  earlier 
writer  who  uses  (c.  24)  the  phrase  U*\<mopmfi<ruuchs  irAc^or.  It  is  not 
however  like  translating  Thucydides'  6  ir^tfios  ^c  by  "  Pelopon- 
nesian  war."  The  UiXonomnfirtaK^  wokt/jMs  is  the  earlier  part  of  the 
war,  specially  that  of  Sphaktdria.  It  is  what  Thucydides  calls 
6  irp&Tos  iF6Xtfios  (v.  24.  2),  6  ^Kotrifs  wSKt/iOf  (v.  25,  i),  and,  with  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  later  phrase,  6  irAc/ior  cV  ncX«froi^<rov  (vii. 
28,  5),  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  all  (i.  i.  i)  6  n6k€fi09  t&p 
UtXatrowijaimp  Koi  'A^Ki/vy*  Such  an  use  of  the  phrase  is  far 
more  accurate  than  the  more  common  fashion,  since  JlMkotrovpriauuAt 
ir6KtfU)s  well  balances  the  2ik€\uc6s  wSktfios  Bfk  of  Thucydides  himself 
(vii.  85.  4).  Then,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  eighth  book  of  Thucy- 
dides, the  orator  warns  his  hearers  that  the  power  of  Athens  is  by 
no  means  wholly  destroyed  (c.  25,  /i^  oUaBt  t6p  tw  *ABfpmi»p  dfjfiov 
TtXias  i^a6tvfiK€¥tn  buL  TTiP  cV  SuccX/^  avfjifftopop).  It  is  stated,  truly 
or  falsely,  that  Nikias  had  always  been  the  friend  of  Syracuse  and 
had  been  her  recognized  advocate  at  Athens  (c.  27,  ts  Air  dpxns  n)y 
sroXtrriov  vnip  2vpaKov<ru»p  tvtmia'dfiiPot  yudpog  oyrccirtv  virip  r$p  tU 
SoccXtav  urpar€ias^  at\  dc  riaip  irap€in^fiovPT€itP  2vpaKOV(rUap  <l>popriC»p  Ktd 
irp6(tP0£  &p  diarrrcXcKCi'). 
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There  is  less  to  notice  in  the  speech  so  unluckily  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Gylippos.  He  makes  it  a  point  against  Nikias  that, 
when  Ddmosthen^s  and  the  whole  army  wished  to  go  away 
(se^  p.  321),  he  chose  to  stay  and  make  war  on  Syracuse  (c.  32, 
6  (ptkapOpmntos  duiK€ifi€vos  irp6s  VfiWf  ^fioaOivovs  k(u  rwf  oXXcay  <faravro»v 
fiovkofjJptAv  \v<rai  r^v  ndkiopidav,  ii6vo£  ifiioraro  fUv€w  KOi  noKtfuuf), 
And  he  is  further  made  to  quote  the  imaginary  Athenian  design 
that  the  Syracusans  and  Selinuntines  should  be  made  slaves  and 
the  other  cities  of  Sicily  brought  under  tribute.    See  aboye,  p.  638. 


NOTE  XXIV.  p.  407. 
The  Tkeatmknt  of  the  Athenian  Prisonebs. 

In  the  decree  of  the  military  assembly  as  reported  by  Diod6ro8 
(xiii.  19),  it  is  ordered  that  for  the  present  all  the  prisoners  shall 
be  put  into  the  stone  quarries  (cV  fup  rf  nap6ifri  rtOtpKa  wavras  tts 
rhs  Xoro/i/ar),  that,  after  some  time  not  stated,  the  allies  of  Athens 
shall  be  sold  and  the  Athenians  themselves  shall  be  set  to  work 
in  the  piison  [fierh  ^  ravra  tows  fiiw  avmiaxj^ayras  toU  *A6tjpalois 
Xo^vpoircoX^o-at,  tovs  d*  *A$ffvaiovf  €pyaio§MPovs  tw  ry  bfafJMin}pU»  *c.tA.). 

When  he  comes  (c.  33)  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  decree,  his 
present  text  says,  first  of  all,  that  the  allies  were  put  to  death 
along  with  the  generals  {ol  fih  vrportfyoi  napaxprjiui  dvjjptBricrw  KOI  ol 
avfAfiaxoi),  The  Athenians  were  put  into  the  quarries;  after  a 
while  the  mass  of  them  were  set  to  work  in  wretchedness  in  the 
prison  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  but  the  cultivated  among  them 
were  delivered  by  force  by  the  young  men  {ol  bi  *A^ratoc  vap€d6Bri' 
aa»  €h  ras  XarofAiets^  hv  vartpou  ol  pip  iifi  irXciov  irtuhtias  prreurxriKiris 
vn6  TMV  vdofTtptnv  i^apftFoyivrts  dttaMfiaopf  ol  di  \oinol  a';(<d^y  Swatn'tt 
iv  r^  diaptanjpit^  KOKovptvoi  r^y  ffiov  ohcTp&s  Karttrrptylrap). 

I  believe  that  Diodoros  has  here  got  hold  of  a  perfectly  genuine 
document  and  also  of  the  genuine  narrative  of  Philistos.  Only  he 
has  blundered  some  things  and  left  out  others.  If  we  compare  his 
account  with  that  of  Thucydides,  we  shall  see  that  each  explains 
and  fills  up  some  things  in  the  other.  The  massacre  of  the  allies 
is  too  gross  a  blunder  even  for  Diod6ros  in  his  worst  moods.  Some 
words  must  have  dropped  out  of  the  text,  telling  how,  according 
to  the  decree,  the  allies  were  first  put  into  the  quarries  and 
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then  taken  ont  and  sold.  It  is  from  Thncydides  that  we  learn 
both  how  long  the  whole  body  were  kept  in  the  quarries  and  whom 
we  are  to  understand  by  61  (rvfifuix^  ^°  Diod6ro8.  First,  all  were 
pat  in  the  quarries  as  a  matter  of  precaution  (vii.  86.  i,  roi/s  lUv 

rhs  \i$€TOfjLlaSf  daxf>ak€<rraTriy  ftvai  woftlaayrfg  rijp  rripriauf).  By  ^o- 
aovs  IfXafiop  I  understand  those  who  became  prisoners  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  is,  the  whole  division  of  D^mosthente  and 
a  thousand  of  that  of  Nikias,  as  distinguished  from  those  who 
came  into  private  hands  at  the  Assinaros.  The  vague  notes  of 
time  in  Diod6ros,  furii  ravra  and  vartpov^  become  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Thucydides  two  definite  periods,  seventy  days  and  six 
months  (vii.  87*  I)  2,  ^dido<rap  avr&p  haartj^  tirl  6Kr^  fiijpas  kotvKtjp 
vdorof  Koi  bvo  KCTvKag  airov  ,  ,  .   kclL  fffitpas  fitp  ifidofiriKoprd  rtpag  ovr<a 

dijjrriBrfvay  a6f}6oi),  .  We  further  learn  who  the  ovfifMxoi  were  who 
were  taken  out  and  sold  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  days.  They 
were  the  allies  of  Athens,  subject  and  independent,  from  Old 
Qreece  (JlnttTOy  nkijp  *ABffP€ut»p  kcH  cI  rtP€g  ZuccAMM-wy  fj  *IraXi«»T«ay 
(vP€arpdT€ViTap,  rovt  SKkovt  avtbupm).  The  Athenians  and  their 
Sikeliot  and  Italiot  allies  stayed  in  the  quarries  for  about  six 
months  longer.  Thucydides  does  not  tell  us  what  became  of  them 
then,  though  one  might  infer  from  the  words  in  c.  87,  i  {rovt  h 
TOis  \i$oTOfutug  ol  IvpoKoatoi  x^^^^^  Tovs  irparovs  xP^^^^f  iitrt' 
Xtipi<rav)  that  some  change  in  their  lot  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 
eight  months.  Diod6ros  tells  us  what  that  change  was.  They 
were  taken  out  of  the  quarries  and  set  to  work  in  the  prison,  save 
those  who  in  any  way  escaped  or  were  released  by  personal  favour. 
All  this  hangs  very  well  together.  Diod6ros  has  clearly  blun- 
dered to  some  extent;  but  he  and  Thucydides  together  supply 
us  with  the  means  of  correcting  his  report  of  the  decree  in  one 
or  two  points.  In  c.  19  he  calls  those  who  were  first  taken  out 
and  sold  roitg  (rvf^fAaxnaapraf  toU  'A^wiW.  We  find  from  Thucy- 
dides that  they  were  the  allies  of  Athens  from  all  other  parts 
except  Sicily  and  Italy.  But  the  words  in  Thucydides,  tl  nptg 
2iK€\uoT&p  fj  'ImXittyrcoy  fvpto'Tpdrtvaap,  compared  with  the  avfifia- 
X^cravrar  just  above,  sound  to  me  like  an  echo  of  the  decree.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  formal  words  (ntfifrnxno-avras 
(or  the  equivalent  and  rather  more  emphatic  mftrrpartvtnu'Tag)  tois 
*A^Moiois  were  used  in  the  decree  to  mark  the  Sikeliot  and  Italiot 
allies  of  Athens,  just  as  they  are  in  Thucydides,  and  that  Diod6ro8 
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has  confdsedly  applied  them  to  the  more  ordinary  (rvfifiaxoi  of 
Athens. 

The  end  of  the  decree  as  given  by  Diod6ro8  has  a  very  odd 
sound ;  roin  d*  'ABtfvaiovt  ipyadoiihfovs  tv  rf  d€<rfi»Trfpitf  \aftfidp€Uf 
dX0tr«»y  dvo  xoinxas.     On  this  Grote  (vii.  476)  remarks ; 

"  One  may  judge  of  his  [Diod6ros']  accuracy  when  one  finds 
him  stating  that  the  prisoners  received  each  two  chosnikes  of 
barley-meal  instead  of  two  kotylce;  the  choenix  being  four  times 
as  much  as  the  kotyl^." 

This  is  with  reference  to  what  Thucydides  says  about  dvo  jcoruXoi. 
Now  Diod6ro8  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  figures — I  am  not 
skilful  either  at  Attic  or  at  Winchester  measures — but  he  in  no 
way  contradicts  Thucydides.  They  speak  of  two  different  times. 
Thucydides  says  that  the  prisoners  had  two  hcAyUd  while  they 
were  in  the  quarries.  Diodoros  says  that  the;  had  two  ehaimkee 
afterwards,  when  they  were  set  to  work  in  the  prison.  The  Syra- 
cusans  first  gratified  their  spite  by  leaving  the  prisoners  in  the 
quarries  to  suffer,  among  other  evils,  horn  hunger  and  thirst. 
They  gave  them  barely  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
They  had  half  the  usual  aUowance  of  an  ordinary  slave.  (See 
Arnold's  note  on  Thuc.  iv.  16.  i.)  When  spite  had  been  gratified, 
and  it  was  thought  better  to  make  something  out  of  the  prisoners, 
when  they  were  put  to  hard  labour  in  the  prison,  their  allowance 
of  food  was  necessarily  increased.  To  this  day  hard  labour  implies 
an  increased  allowance,  and  it  is  said  that  some  prisoners  like 
hard  labour  better  on  that  account. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  decree  can  have 
been  worded  exactly  as  Diod6ros  makes  it.  He  has  at  least 
left  out  something.  If  the  larger  allowance  for  the  time  of  hard 
labour  was  really  stated  in  the  decree,  the  smaller  aUowance  for 
the  time  in  the  quarries  was  surely  stated  also.  How  one  yearns 
for  the  graven  stone  which  may  still  be  somewhere,  like  the  stone 
which  records  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  LeontinoL 

Plutarch  (Nik.  28)  hurries  over  matters.  He  leaps  over  the 
seventy  days  during  which  all  were  in  the  quarries  together.  The 
distinction  is  made  at  once ;  the  allies  and,  he  adds,  the  slaves  never 
go  into  the  quarries  at  all  {rw  d*  *AOrfpalmv  rovr  nip  oUtras  ^od6<r6ai, 
Ktd  Tffhs  3Xkov9  avfjLfidxovSf  avrovt  dc  Koi  rovs  Jurh  2iKit\ias  (f^povpttp  cfi- 
/SaXiWur  €l£  rhs  Xarofiias),    Of  the  removal  from  the  quarries  to 
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the  prison,  recorded  by  Diod6ro8  and  implied  by  Thucydides,  he 
says  nothing.  Most  of  them  died  in  the  quarries  of  disease  or 
hardship.  Many  however  escaped,  namely,  those  who  were  em- 
bezzled by  private  men — at  the  Assinaros  or  afterwards — and 
those  who  were  taken  for  slaves,  who  perhaps  passed  themselves 
ofif  as  slaves,  and  who  had  to  undergo  the  branding  along  with  the 
real  slaves  (see  p.  410).  He  naturally  says  nothing  of  those  who, 
according  to  Diodoros,  were  released  by  the  young  Syracusans  at 
the  time  of  the  removal  to  the  prison.  But  he  too  mentions  the 
advantages  found  by  those  who  won  the  regard  of  their  masters 
by  their  irai^/a.  It  is  from  him  that  we  get  the  story  of  their 
repeating  and  singing  passages  of  Euripid^  (see  p.  41 1). 

All  this  may  be  a  little  highly  coloured ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  contradict  the  narrative  of  Thucydides.  All  that  is  there  men- 
tioned comes  just  after  the  slaughter  at  the  Assinaros  (vii.  85. 
3,  4).  Sicily  was  full  of  those  who  were  embezzled  {t6  dc  duu^oircv 
iroXv,  Koi  die7rkfi<r$ff  iraon  SuccXui  avr&p).  But  many  escaped,  some 
from  the  Assinaros — does  this  take  in  the  horsemen  spoken  of  in 
p.  399? — and  some  who  were  made  slaves  and  afterwards  ran 
away  from  slavery  (iroXXoc  d'  S/jms  icai  d«<<^vyoy,  ol  fup  kclL  wapavrlKO, 
ol  dc  teak  dovX€v<rtnrr€t  luu  duididpda'KouT€t  vurtpov).  They  naturally 
made  their  way  to  Blatant  (rovroif  d*  ^v  apaxoi>ptpni  ig  Kordyip),  see 
p.  4x4. 

NOTE  XXV.  p.  415. 

The  Assikabian  Oames  and  Coinaob. 

The  institution  of  the  Assinarian  Qames  at  Syracuse  seems  plain 
enough  from  the  account  which  Plutarch  (Nik.  28)  gives  of  the 
decree  proposed  and  carried  by  Dioklds,  his  Eurykl^  (see  p.  404). 
The  games  were  to  be  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender 
of  Nikias  at  the  Assinaros.  Besides  the  fact  itself,  their  institu- 
tion is  important  in  two  ways.  As  the  date  of  the  festival  is 
known,  we  are  able  to  reckon  the  days  backward  to  the  last 
battles  with  absolute  certainty,  and  to  the  eclipse  of  the  moon 
with  a  good  deal  of  likelihood.  There  is  also  reason  to  beUeve 
that  some  of  the  finest  Syracusan  coins  were  struck  with  reference 
to  these  games,  and  it  even  seems  possible  that  these  coins  may 
have  formed  part  of  the  prizes  of  the  victors.    In  view  of  the 
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connexion  of  these  two  subjects,  I  have  put  the  present  note  at 
this  point,  the  time  of  the  first  celelHration  of  the  games. 

The  day  and  month  come  from  Plutarch  (Nik.  28);  r/fUpa  d* 
^  rrrp^r  <l>6ufovTOf  rod  Kapa^Cov  firjv6sy  tp  *A^ra(Oi  MeraytiTPimtfa  irpoa^ 
oyopcvovo-i.  Grote  (yii.  478)  says  that  we  cannot  safely  infer  that 
the  Dorian  Kameios  and  the  Attic  Metageitni6n  exactly  corre- 
sponded. He  places  the  surrender  "about  September  21."  It 
is  periiaps  possible,  with  Holm,  to  get  a  little  nearer.  The  eight 
days  of  the  retreat  are  clearly  marked  in  Thucydides ;  as  Plutarch 
puts  it  (Nik.  27),  Nikias  was  ^'  ^li^pas  oin-fll)  fiaKKdfitPos  koX  rpav^ 
lumipiuvos  vnh  r&v  woXtfUtov.  At  the  other  end  the  date  of  the 
eclipse  is  of  course  absolutely  fixed  to  August  27.  The  retreat 
began  (see  p.  352)  two  days  after  the  last  battle.  The  barrier 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  had  taken  three  days  to  make 
(see  above,  p.  694,  and  p.  342).  This  is  a  point  on  which  we  may 
be  sure  that  Dioddros  is  the  mouth-piece  of  Philistoe.  The  battles 
described  in  Thucydides  vii.  51-53  (see  pp.  326-330)  took  two 
days ;  but  though  Thucydides  (viL  69.  2)  says  ficXjToy  oZp  T6pn\ir' 
fiewa  €vBvs  r^  f^yojf,  the  word  tvBv£  need  not  imply  that  the  making 
of  the  barrier  began  on  the  morrow  of  the  second  battle.  It  seems 
more  reasonable  to  allow  a  somewhat  longer  time.  So  again  we 
^jannot  be  quite  certain  how  many  dajrs  passed  between  the  eclipse 
on  August  27  and  the  two  days'  fighting.  But  the  words  of 
Thucydides  (vii.  51.  2)  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  more  than  one 
or  two  days;  he  speaks  of  ^fUpas  ocai  alrols  (lidicovp  Ueavai  cJku. 
We  thus  have  two  periods  to  fill  in  by  conjecture.  We  can  reckon 
backwards  from  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Kameios  when  the  sur- 
render happened  at  the  Assinaros,  to  the  fourteenth,  when  the 
Syracusans  began  to  make  their  barrier.  But  we  do  not  know 
exactly  what  days  those  answer  to  in  our  kalendar.  Even  if  we 
did  know,  we  could  not  be  quite  certain  as  to  the  number  of  days 
on  each  side  of  the  two  days'  fighting  in  vii.  51-53.  But  I 
think  that  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  404)  distinctly  shows  that  the  earlier 
reckonings  were  too  short,  while  that  of  Grote  seems  a  little  too 
long.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  have  days  clearly  marked,  and  for  the 
last  thirteen  days  the  succession  is  marked  with  absolute  certainty. 
I  have  therefore  not  scrupled  to  put  the  dates  suggested  by  Holm 
in  the  mar^.  They  cannot  be  many  days  wrong.  But  the  reader 
must  remember  that  they  are  only  provisional,  as  depending  on 
the  time  between  the  eclipse  and  the  two  days'  fighting,  and 
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again  between  tbe  two  days'  fighting  and  the  beginning  of  the 
barrier. 

Another  question  has  been  soggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Qoodwin, 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  discussed  anywhere,  and 
which  I  should  have  mentioned  sooner  if  I  had  heard  of  it 
sooner.  What  was  the  length  of  time  between  the  night-attack 
on  Epipolai  and  the  eclipse )  On  that  night  the  moon  must  haye 
been  something  more  than  a  new  moon  (see  pp.  314,  317).  Does 
this  give  time  enough  for  the  mission  of  Gylippos  to  Selinous 
and  his  return  (see  pp.  318,  319),  before  the  eclipse?  Or  must 
we  suppose  that  it  was  an  earlier  moon  which  gave  light  on 
Epipolai,  and  that  a  whole  month  and  more  passed  between  the 
night-attack  and  the  tardy  consent  of  Nikias  to  retreat  ? 

We  have  wandered  a  good  way  o£f  from  the  proper  subject 
of  this  note.  The  coinage  connected  with  the  Assinanan  games 
has  been  fully  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  (Syracusan  Medal- 
lions, p.  132  et  seqq.).  The  coins  in  question  are  a  very  noble 
issue  of  FentikarUalitra,  which  are  fixed  by  independent  com- 
parison to  a  time  soon  after  the  year  415*  Their  devices  seem 
certainly  to  connect  them  with  the  Assinarian  festival.  Mr. 
Evans  looks  on  them  as  a  revival  of  the  Aafuiptriow  which  I 
spoke  of  in  vol.  ii.  p.  190.  He  rejects  the  view  of  the  lexico- 
graphers that  the  Arjfiaphiop  was  made  out  of  the  gifts  of  Damareta 
and  the  other  Syracusan  ladies,  and  accepts  the  statement  of 
Diod6ros  (xi.  26),  which  I  there  rejected,  that  the  Aafiapiriov  was 
coined  out  of  the  crown  sent  to  Damareta  by  the  Carthaginians. 
The  argument  is  that,  if  the  coins  were  struck  out  of  the  orna- 
ments, it  would  have  been  a  gold  coinage,  which  was  not  known 
at  Syracuse  so  early,  and  that  the  existing  specimens  of  the 
Aofiaprnop  are  of  silver.  And  one  might  add  that  the  obvious 
answer  that  they  might  be  coined  out  of  the  price  of  the  ornaments 
would  hardly  apply.  The  story  seems  to  imply  an  actual  lack 
of  bullion,  which  the  ornaments  supplied.  Mr.  Evans  further 
goes  into  the  question  as  to  the  different  values  of  the  talent, 
and  rules  that  the  crown  would  produce  a  substantial  amount 
for  a  special  coinage. 

This  coinage  commemorating  the  victory  over  Carthage  Mr.  Evans 
holds  to  have  been  reproduced  in  a  coinage  commemorating  the  vic- 
tories over  the  Athenians,  and  specially  referring  to  the  Assinariau 

VOL.  m.  3  A 
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games.  The  coins  have  a  legend  AeAA,  sometimes  in  sach  small 
letters  as  to  be  read  with  difficulty  by  the  non-expert ;  they  have 
also  representations  of  armour  and  weapons  which  seem  to  be  the 
i3Xa  referred  to,  with  perhaps  a  special  reference  to  the  armour  of 
Nikias  (see  pp.  400,  406).  Mr.  Evans  collects  various  instances 
from  Homer  onwards  of  prizes  of  substantial  value,  and  not  merely 
the  honorary  rewards  so  admired  by  Tritantaichmis  (Herod,  viii. 
26),  and  concludes  that  the  Athenian  spoils,  with  perhaps  some 
of  the  coins  themselves,  were  distributed  as  prizes  in  the  Assinarian 
games.  He  holds  that  the  spoils  generally,  and  specially  the  money 
poured  by  the  captives  into  the  shields  (see  p.  389),  would  supply 
materials  for  a  coinage. 

I  am  not  competent  to  form  a  judgement  on  minute  points  of 
numismatic  detail ;  but  the  general  argument  seems  one  that  may 
be  safely  followed,  and  I  have  not  scrupled  to  speak  accordingly 
in  the  text.  The  first  distribution  would  be  on  September  18, 
B.O.  412,  when  Hermokrat^  was  in  the  w£g8san. 

There  are  also  coins  in  which  Nikd  meets  Persephond  and  holds 
in  her  hand  the  aplusk'e  of  a  captive  vessel,  Mrith  a  manifest  refer- 
ence to  the  battles  in  the  Oreat  Harbour.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  Himeraian  coins  spoken  of  in  vol.  ii.  p.  520.  The  coin  is 
described  and  figured  by  Professor  Salinas  in  the  Notizie  degli 
Scavi  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  the  Lincei,  May,  1888, 
P-  307- 

NOTE  XXVL  p.  442. 
Thb    Laws    of    Diokl^s. 

The  most  distinct  notice  of  the  changes  made  at  this  time  ia 
the  Syracusan  constitution  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Diokl^ 
This  is  that  of  Aristotle,  PoL  v.  3.  6  ; 

6  drjftos  aSrtos  y€p6fiit9ot  r$f  vUtft  rov  iroXc/iou  rov  vp6s  *ABripaUnn  iK 
woKiT^ias  cc£  hiiiOKpaTiaif  iJurrifiaKtP. 

Here  we  must  remember  the  peculiar  sense  in  which  Aristotle 
uses  the  words  iroXire^  and  ^fioicparia.  (See  above,  p.  648.)  Any 
one  else  would  have  called  the  Syracusan  constitution  democratio 
already,  as  Thucydides  does  in  vii.  55.  a.  But  what  Aristotle 
says  quite  falls  in  with  the  intelligible  parts  of  Diod6ros'  account 
of  Diokl^s.    Dioddros  had  mentioned  him  before,  as  r&¥  tfiiwywym^ 
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€vdo(6Tarof,  in  the  debate  about  the  Athenian  generals  (xiii.  19, 
see  p.  404).  He  now  (xiii.  35)  tells  us  how,  after  the  rewards 
had  been  voted  to  citizens  and  allies,  after  Hermokratds  and  his 
force  had  been  sent  to  the  war  in  Asia  (c.  34), 

T&p  brjfuiytry&p  6  srXcTara  nap*  avroig  l(rxv<^as  AumcX^;,  tweurt  r6p 
drjfiop  fitraarrja'ai  rrfp  froXirctay  tU  tA  kKtip^  ras  apx^s  dcoMcio^,  Ikta-Bai 
d€  leal   vofio^crar,  tU  rh  rrjp  n6KtT€iap  dioro^,  Ktu  p6fiov9  Ktupoift  Idi^ 

They  accordingly  elected  a  commission  of  wise  men,  of  whom 
Dioklds  was  chief  (roiff  (f>popfia-€i  hui<f>ipopTas  t&p  nokir&p  tXkopTo 
poftoOerag,  &p  ^p  eirc^ayfOTaros  AioieX^r).  Diokl^  was  SO  much  more 
thought  of  than  his  colleagues  that  their  joint  work  was  called 
by  his  name  {roaovrip  t&p  SkXap  dc^ycyicc  ovWo-ci  koI  d6fyfy  Start  rrj£ 
pofjLO$€aias  vir6  irdPTtiP  kocvJ  ypaKl>€i<nj£j  opofiaaBfjpcu  row  p6fiovt  Aio- 
Kk4ovs).  These  laws  were  adopted  by  other  Sikeliot  cities  besides 
Syracuse  (TroXXoi  TCi>p  Korh  rfjp  vfja-op  vSktap  )fp<ofi«yai  duriXta'ap  rois 
TovTov  p6poi£).  Later  Syracusan  lawgivers,  Eephalos  and  Folyd6ros 
(see  p.  444),  were  looked  on  only  as  his  interpreters  {ovbirtpop 
airrcap  mpdfiaaap  popcSenfP,  dXX*  fj  ^(ffyrfr^p  rov  poftoBhov).  Of  Dioklds 
himself  we  hear  a  good  deal  further  on. 

All  this  would  be  perfectly  clear  and  straightforward,  if  it  stood 
by  itself.  But  it  is  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  that  has  a  very 
legendary  sound.  First  of  all,  Dioklis  and  his  laws  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  c.  33.  Immediately  after  the  account  of  the 
Athenian  prisoners,  before  we  come  to  the  rewards  and  the  expe- 
dition of  Hermokratds  in  c.  34,  we  read ; 

furh  dc  T^p  Karakvirip  rov  iroXtpov  AtoKKfJ£  apfypa^  roU  2vpaito» 
aiois  Tovs  p6pcvg,  icai  avpifiri  irapddo^p  ircpl  top  Mpa  tovtop  yfP€<r6<u 
irtpmtrtusp, 

Diod6ro8  then  goes  on  to  tell,  in  different  words,  the  story 
which  he  had  already  told  of  Chardndas  in  xii.  19  (see  vol.  iL 
p.  62).  We  have  again  the  prohibition  of  bearing  arms  in  the 
assembly,  the  lawgiver*s  unintentional  breach  of  his  own  law, 
and  the  punishment  which  he  inflicts  upon  himself.  When  he 
tells  the  story  of  Char6ndas,  he  remarks  that  it  was  also  told 
of  Dioklds;  when  he  tells  it  of  Dioklds,  he  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  Chardndas.  He  also,  in  xiii.  33,  speaks  of  the  character 
of  the  laws  of  Diokl^.  He  was  anapamfms  ip  rois  iirinpiois  •  •  • 
jcai  aickrip&s  K6ka(»p  rovg  i^apaprapopras.  So  in  the  ftlller  account 
of  the  laws  in  c.  35,  he  speaks  of  their  severity  and  minute^ 
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ness  in  the  distinction  of  offences  and  portioning  oat  of  punish- 
ments ; 

lxuroir6yrjpog  fiiv  (jxuviTcu,  liih  t6  wavrt^p  r&p  pofioStrmp  irue/xfrora 
vpooTifia  0*ipai  icar^  nayr^¥  r&w  ddtJcovvroor*  ^iKOtos  d*,  Ac  rod  irvpcrrt^ 
rtpop  r&P  7rp6  avrov  xorr*  d(Uuf  iKaar^  to  imrlfuop  vvrap^aC  vpayfiaruAs 
W  icoi  iroXvfTcipoffy  in  rov  irav  tyickriftd  tc  leai  mrntriia  druiSa-iop  rt  icak 
tdiwiKbv  afA<l)iaffriTovfitvov  apurfitmis  d$i&am  nfutpiag. 

He  then  refers  to  the  story  of  his  death  (JiuipTvpritrf  8*  avroO  tjjp 
aptrriv  KoX  rffv  <rKkrip6TtjTa  rtjs  ^x5*  ^  ""'P^  '^•^  tcXcvt^v  frrpnrcrria). 
Earlier  in  the  chapter  (35)  he  tells  us  of  the  heroic  honours  of 
Dioklds,  of  his  temple,  and  of  its  destruction  by  Dionysios  (ol 
^vpoKowrtoi  .  •  .  rtk€VTrj(ravTa  rifuut  ffpoHKois  MfAtictiVf  Ka\  p€^p  ^icodt^ 
fii7<rav  drifwaiiff  rhp  vortpop  vir6  Liovwriov  Kccrh  ripf  rtixofroitop  KoBaipe^ 
0€PTa).  After  all  this,  he  is  brought  in  again  without  special 
notice  as  an  actor  in  the  general  narrative.  He  comes  in  at  the 
end  of  c.  59,  and  he  is  mentioned  several  times  tiU  we  come  to  his 
banishment  in  c.  75,  after  which  there  is  no  more  of  him. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  all  these  things  can  be  true 
of  the  same  man.  Between  the  banishment  of  Dioklds  in  407 
and  the  rise  of  Dionysios  to  power  in  406-405  there  is  hardly  time 
for  Dioklto  to  be  recalled,  to  die,  and  to  have  a  temple  built  to 
him.  Add  to  this  that  the  story  of  his  death  is  clearly  that  of 
Chardndas  over  again ;  add  further  that  all  that  we  hear  of  his 
laws,  save  the  provision  about  the  lot,  seems  to  belong  to  a 
primitive  lawgiver  and  not  to  a  demagogue  contemporary  with 
Hermokratds  and  Athdnagoras.  The  story  of  the  temple  can 
hardly  be  sheer  invention;  we  may  believe  that  Dionysios  did 
pull  down  some  temple,  but  hardly  one  built  to  his  political 
opponent  of  a  few  years  before.  As  for  the  story  of  Diokl^s' 
death,  the  same,  as  Diod6ros  himself  observes,  as  that  of  Cha- 
rdndas, it  is  perfectly  possible  that  history  may  have  so  remarkably 
repeated  itself;  it  is  yet  more  possible  that  Dioklds,  finding  him- 
self iu  somewhat  the  same  position  as  Char6ndas,  may  have 
consciously  imitated  the  act  of  Char6ndas.  But  this  is  the  kind 
of  thing  which,  though  possible,  is  in  itself  so  unlikely,  so  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  confusion  in  the  telling,  that  we  ask  for  it 
somewhat  stronger  evidence  than  usual.  We  should  believe  it  if 
we  read  it  for  ourselves  in  Thucydides.  We  should  believe  it 
if  Plutarch  reported  it  on  the  distinct  evidence  of  Fhilistos.    But 
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the  present  very  confused  statement  of  Diod6ro8  is  sorely  not 
evidence  enough. 

That  there  is  some  confusion  in  his  story  is  clear;  but  after 
all  the  confusion  is  not  necessarily  greater  than  that  which  he 
had  already  made  in  his  twelfth  book,  when  ho  translated  the 
primitive  Cbar6ndas  to  the  early  days  of  Thourioi  (see  vol.  ii, 
p.  451).  There  may  have  been  an  earlier  Syracusan  lawgiver 
named  Dioklds,  who  had  a  temple  built  to  him ;  the  story  of  the 
death  may  belong  to  him,  and  it  may  have  been  transferred  to 
Chai-6ndaiS.  Or  again  it  may  belong  to  Chai*6ndas,  and  it  may 
have  been  transferred  to  Diokl^s.  And  one  saying  of  Diod6ros 
(xiiL  35)  seems  to  point  to  such  a  primitive  lawgiver.  This  is 
when  he  says  that  later  lawgivers  at  Syracuse  were  called  only 
the  interpreters  of  Diokl^s,  because  of  the  ancient  dialect  in  which 
his  laws  were  written  (di^  r^  tovs  v6fiovs  ytypofifimvs  ^x<^V  ^aXcm-^ 
boKfip  cZku  dvo-xaropoiTrovf).  Holm  (Q.  S.  ii.  78)  says  truly  that 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  name  i$rfyrfTai; 
but  it  does  look  as  if  the  laws  of  which  they  were  the  f^rjyrjrai 
were  something  older  than  the  days  of  Dioklls  the  demagogue. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  place  in  Syracusan  history  for  an  earlier 
Diokl^s,  or  indeed  for  any  lawgiver  of  the  type  of  Charondas. 

Both  Arnold  (Hist.  Borne,  i.  440)  and  Qrote  (x.  537)  accept 
the  main  story  without  much  misgiving.  Both  accept  the  laws 
as  the  work  of  the  demagogue  Diokl^.    Arnold  draws  his  picture; 

''A  man  somewhat  resembling  the  tribune  Bienzi,  a  sincere 
and  stem  reformer,  but  whose  zealous  imagination  conceived 
schemes  beyond  his  power  to  compass,  endeavoured  at  once  to 
give  to  his  countrymen  a  pure  democracy,  and  to  establish  it  on 
its  only  sure  foundation,  by  building  it  upon  a  comprehensive 
system  of  national  law." 

He  tries  to  connect  the  legislation  of  Dioklds  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  He  supposes  a  recall  of  Diokl6s  after  his 
banishment,  and  he  suggests  that  the  disturbance  which  led  to 
the  death  of  Diokl^  was  no  other  than  that  in  which  Hermokrat^ 
was  killed  (see  p.  505).  This  is  tempting  for  a  moment,  and  the 
more  so  as  the  words  used  by  Dioddros  about  Charondas  and  about 
Diokl^s  are  not  exactly  the  same,  and  those  about  Diokl^s  would 
better  agree  with  Arnold's  view*  In  the  story  of  Char6ndas 
(xii.  19),  he  goes  out  against  robbers  (dia  tovs  ^trrds);  Diokl^s  goes 
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out,  wpo<rayy(\6€rr»v  iro\*fu»v  en\  r^f  X^P^*  ^^  ^^^  ChardDclas 
story  we  have  a  disturbed  assembly  {tiackrfa'lag  avptarwnfs  kqX  rapa)^^ 
€P  Toit  irX^ccTi),  while  in  that  of  Dioklte  we  hear  generally  of 
disturbance  without  mention  of  an  assembly  (o^^rcdcov  ardirtms  icaik 
rapa^fis  Korh  r^  dyopiuf  y€voiuw7js).  And  the  law  which  the  law- 
giver breaks  difPers  accordingly  in  the  two  accounts.  Char6ndaa' 
law  was  firfi€Pa  fu^  Snkov  €KKKrf<rtdC€ip,  while  that  of  Dioklds  was 
«iv  Tiff  Snkop  Hx^^  ^^^  ^  ayophv  irapayevrjraiy  06»arov  tttfoi  irp6artfMov, 
Here  the  law  and  its  breach  might  refer  to  the  ayopd  at  any  time, 
not  necessarily  at  the  time  of  an  assembly.  This  difPerence  is 
curious ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  set  against  Diod6ros'  own  asser- 
tion that  the  two  stories  were  the  same.  Arnold  does  not  seem 
to  have  thought  of  the  story  of  Char6ndas  at  all,  and  it  seems 
dangerous  to  guess  quite  so  much  as  he  seems  to  do. 

Grote  accepts  all  about  the  laws,  but  doubts  the  story  of  the 
death,  "  a  story  of  more  than  doubtful  credit^  and  of  which  the 
like  is  recounted  respecting  other  Qrecian  legislators."  Before 
Qrote,  Punbury  (Diet.  Biog.,  Diocles)  had  thrown  doubt  on  the 
story,  on  account  of  its  likeness  to  that  of  Chardndas,  and  the 
difficulty  of  ''connecting  it  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  of 
Syracuse."     But  he  accepts  the  laws. 

Brunet  de  Presle  (210)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest 
that  two  persons  are  confounded  in  this  story  of  Dioklds.  Holm 
(Q.  S.  iL  78)  is  more  distinct  on  the  point.  He  accepts  an  earlier 
DiokUs  distinct  from  the  demagogue,  and  to  whom  a  temple  was 
built  as  a  hero. 

Holm  has  also  (Q.  S.  ii.  418)  well  pointed  out  the  little  that 
we  know  about  the  changes  made  by  the  historical  Diokl^s.  The 
short  notice  of  Aiistotle  exactly  falls  in  with  the  one  dear  state- 
ment of  Diod6ros  (xiii.  35),  Ifirturt  t6v  irj/iov  fttrcurrflmu  rrfP  mXvrtiav 
^h  t6  Kkrfptf  rhf  dpxaf  dcocKcio^ai.  This  is  what  Aristotle  calls 
bringing  in  democracy.  Nobody  will  infer  that  the  generals  were 
ever  appointed  by  lot  at  Syracuse  any  more  than  at  Athens ;  but 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  generals  were  displaced  from  the 
presidency  of  the  assembly  in  which  we  have  already  seen  them 
(see  p.  129)  clothed  with  such  large  powers.  In  the  debate  in 
which  Dionysios  first  comes  forward  (Diod.  ziiL  91),  the  Apx^rm 
who  preside  are  distinct  from  the  urpanjyoi  who  are  accused, 
and,  though  they  can  impose  a  fine  for  breach  of  order,  they 
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seem  to  have  no  power  of  stopping  the  debate  (see  p.  541). 
This  certainly  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  changes  brought  in 
by  Dioklds.  We  may  farther  gaess  that  the  breach  of  order 
committed  by  Dionysios— besides  the  plainly  illegal  nature  of 
his  proposal — consisted  in  his  speaking  out  of  a  settled  order 
of  speakers  marked  by  letters  of  the  alphabet.  So  at  least  one 
might  infer  from  the  very  unlikely  story  which  comes  first  under 
his  name  among  Plutarch's  Apophthegmata ;  Aiovwnos  6  irpiaPC- 
T€po9,  Kkfjpovfupmp  Korii  ypafifunrmv  dqfUfyopowTmv,  m9  IXryc  t6  M,  npht 
TOP  c/ir(Wa,  fiwpcXoyeisy  ^tovwru,  inovcLpjfyFm  fttp  oZv  tliFt. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  very  safely  accept  Diokl^s  the  demagogue 
as  an  author  of  democratic  changes  in  the  interval  between  Athe- 
nian and  Carthaginian  invasion.  We  may  believe  that  in  this  story 
of  Dionysios  we  have  got  hold  of  one  of  those  changes.  And  we 
can  have  little  doubt  in  believing  that  it  was  Diokl^  who  proposed 
the  sentence  of  banishment  against  Hermokrat^s  and  his  col- 
leagues. Anything  further,  above  all  the  existence  of  an  earlier 
Diokl^,  it  is  wiser  to  leave  open.  The  grievous  thing  is  that  we 
have  not  a  single  Syracusan  inscription  to  throw  any  light  on 
these  constitutional  matters.  For  some  Sikeliot  cities,  at  least  in 
later  times,  we  are  better  off. 


NOTE  XXVII.  p.  493. 
The  Estxjbn  of  HebmoksatSs. 

XsNOPHdN  (Hell.  i.  4.  i)  says  distinctly  that  Hermokrat^s  and 
his  brother  Proxenos  were  among  the  envoys  and  others  whom 
Phamabazos  had  with  him  when  he  purposed  to  take  them  all 
up  to  Sousa,  He  gives  the  list  of  envoys  from  Athens  and  Argos, 
and  adds ; 

firoptvovTO  bi  Koi  AaK€baifiovi»p  npifrPfts  Uaatmridas  teal  cr^poi,  ficr^ 
dc  TovT»p  iral  'lEpfAOKpdrrjs,  Iflhi  ffnvy^p  €K  ^vpoKd/wT&p^  leat  6  adcX^^  avrov 
IIp6^poSf  Koi  ^apvafia(o9  yJtw  rovrovs  fyt  • 

None  of  them  reached  Sousa.  Phamabazos  and  the  envoys 
spent  the  winter  of  409-408  at  Gbrdieion  (lb.  4.  2,  cV  Topdiciy 
Spr€s  t6p  x^MM»va).  "With  the  spring  {apxoy^^ov  rov  ffpos)  they  set  out 
to  go  to  the  King,  but  on  their  way  they  met  Cyrus,  whose  coming 
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put  an  end  to  their  nuBsion.  The  Athenian  and  Argeian  envoys 
were  kept  in  Asia  three  years  (lb.  4.  7).  Nothing  is  said  of  Her- 
mokrat§s  and  Proxenos.  It  is  not  even  clear  that  they  got  as  far 
as  Gordieion. 

We  next  hear  of  Hermokrat^  at  Messana  (Diod.  xiii.  63)  with 
the  gifts  given  him  by  Phamabazos.  He  hires  mercenaries  and 
builds  ships.  His  work  at  Selinous  and  his  campaign  against 
Panormos  are  all  put  (cf.c.54)  in  the  Athenian  archonship  of  Diokl^y 
that  is  the  year  409-408 ;  while  his  work  at  Himera  and  his 
death  are  placed  (c.  68,  75)  in  the  archonship  of  Eukt^m6n,  that 
is  408-407. 

Here  seems  a  great  deal  to  get  into  the  first  half  of  the  year 
408.  But  on  the  one  hand  Xenophon  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  Hermokrat^  was  even  at  Gordieion,  much  less  that  he  went 
so  far  as  to  meet  Cyrus.  On  the  other  hand  the  usual  chronology 
of  Diod^ros  is  not  so  precise  as  to  hinder  us  from  placing  the 
warfare  at  Panormos  in  the  latter  half  of  our  year  408.  It  is 
enough  if  Hermokrat^  comes  into  Sicily  within  the  official  year 
of  Diokl^B,  in  the  first  half  of  408 ;  and  this  he  may  easily  have 
done,  if  we  suppose  that  he  left  Phamabazos  before  he  set  out  to 
go  to  Sousa,  perhaps  even  before  he  went  to  Gordieion  at  alL 

Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  424)  discusses  other  views.  There  can  at  least 
be  no  need,  first  to  carry  Hermokrat^  to  Sicily,  then  back  to  Asia, 
and  then  back  to  Sicily  again. 


NOTE  XXVin.  p.  520. 
The  Cabthagdoan  Camps  befobe  Akbagas. 

The  description  given  by  Diod6ro8,  xiii.  85,  runs  thus ; 

ol  dc  Kapxfl^vioi  ras  duyd/ictf  diafitfiaaoPTtg  €ls  r^f  SwccXuiy,  diftCof^ 
tnl  r^f  irokw  t&p  'AjcpoyoFrcyMV,  kcu  dvo  nap€fipokiis  inotficcafTOy  fiiap 
flip  hri  Tivtav  Xo^xoy,  e</>'  hv  rovs  rt  "ifirfpas  mi  runs  rcoy  Ai/3vo»v  tha^a» 
€ls  TfTpaiuafAvpiovs'     rijp  d*  oXXi^r  ovk  SaroOfV  tjjs  irdXcttf  irouiadfupoiy 

In  writing  the  first  sketch  of  my  narrative  on  the  spot  it  did 
not  come  into  my  head  that  the  Xd^  here  spoken  of  could  be 
other  than  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Akragas.  The  Cam- 
panians  were  clearly  set  there  to  keep  the  way  from  Gela,  and  to 
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meet  any  help  coming  to  Akragas  from  tliat  side.  This  we  find 
them  doing  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  87.  It  is  strange  then 
that  Siefert  (Akragas  40)  and  other  earlier  enquirers  should  have 
placed  the  camp  of  the  Iberians  on  the  same  side  as  the  main 
camp,  only  further  inland,  on  the  hills  west  of  the  Hypsas.  But 
it  is  more  strange  that  Schubring,  who  knew  the  ground,  should 
(Historische  Topographic  von  Akragas,  67)  also  have  placed  it 
there.  Qrote's  instinct  saw  the  right  place,  and  he  answered 
Siefert  (x.  590).  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  426)  argues  the  point,  and 
makes  it,  I  think,  perfectly  clear. 

The  only  question  that  can  be  raised  is  whether  Diod6ros,  when 
he  says  (c.  87)  that  the  Iberians  and  others  were  sent  to  meet 
the  Oreek  force  coming  from  Gkla,  means  that  no  Iberians  had  been 
placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  before.     His  words  are ; 

asravT^  rovg  t(  "ifirfpas  ica*  Kafiircamifg  Koi  t&p  SKkiow  ovk  ikarrovf  t&p 
rerpcucttrfivplmv. 

Grote  seems  to  think  that  it  was  now  that  Iberians  were  sent 
for  the  first  time  to  occupy  the  eastern  post.  But  the  words 
of  c  85  certainly  seem  to  imply  the  making  of  two  camps  from 
the  beginning.  They  give  the  main  and  formal  account,  to  be 
assumed  in  what  follows.  Holm,  who  is  quite  distinct  as  to  the 
eastern  camp  in  p.  90,  says  at  this  point;  ''Ihm  [the  Greek 
army]  sandte  Himilkon  die  Iberer  und  Kampaner  und  atisserdem 
40,000  Marm  anderer  Truppen  entgegen."  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  by  the  words  in  c.  87  Dioddros  simply  means  that  he  ordered 
the  troops  quartered  on  the  eastern  hill  to  go  and  meet  the 
Greeks.  That  is,  the  forty  thousand  in  c.  85  and  the  forty  thousand 
in  c.  87  are  the  same  body  of  men.  Dioddros  indeed  describes 
them  differently;  in  the  first  place,  they  are  Iberians  with  some 
Libyans ;  in  the  second,  they  are  Iberians  and  Campanians  and 
some  others  not  named.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  in  which 
Diod6ros  was  likely  to  be  confused  or  even  contradictory.  But 
I  do  not  see  that  he  is  contradictory.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
he  leaves  out  the  Campanians  the  first  time,  and  that  the  rwh 
T&p  AiP6»p  in  the  one  account  are  the  same  as  the  ol  SkXoi  in  the 
second.  We  need  not  press  the  words  so  closely  as  to  suppose 
two  parties  of  40,000,  though,  if  any  one  pleases,  he  may  under- 
st^uid  that  Himilk6n  told  the  40,000  on  the  eastern  hill  to  go 
down,  and  sent  other  40,000  to  help  them. 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  (see  p.  521)  the  Akragantines  plant 
their  CampaDians  on  the  hill  of  Athdnd,  clearly  to  watch  the 
Punic  force  to  the  east  of  them.  This  may  be  turned  either  for 
or  against  the  belief  that  among  those  whom  they  had  to  watch 
were  other  Campanians. 


NOTE  XXIX.  p.  561. 
The  Daughtebs  of  Hebmokbat^s. 

Of  the  historic  daughter  of  Hermokrat^  who,  so  unluckily 
for  herself,  became  the  wife  of  Dion}  sios,  the  name  seems  not  to 
be  known.  But  the  imagination  of  a  late  Greek  writer  provided 
her  with  a  sister,  and  provided  that  sister  with  many  strange 
adventures.  The  writer,  who  has  been  placed  at  different  dates 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  «9ra,  bears 
the  name  of  Gharit6n  of  Aphrodisias.  This  some  have  thought 
to  be  an  assumed  name,  befitting  the  author  of  a  love-story.  That 
such  an  one  at  such  a  date  should  have  picked  out  a  daughter 
of  Hermokrat^  of  Syracuse  for  his  subject  is  passing  strange 
and  awakens  a  certain  interest  in  the  man  and  his  work«  It 
is  curious  to  see  the  writer's  way  of  treating  names  which  are  so 
familiar  to  us.  The  story  is  perhaps  about  as  far  removed  from 
historic  truth  as  the  Macbeth  of  Shakespere  and  the  Ivanhoe  of 
Scott.  Anyhow  it  is  a  story  of  straightforward  human  passion, 
which  is  healthy  reading  after  much  of  Plato  and  Theokritos. 

That  either  a  real  or  an  assumed  Charit6n  of  Aphrodisias  should 
write  in  the  character  of  a  secretary  of  Athdnagoras,  a  man  whom 
we  know  only  from  his  one  precious  speech  in  Thucydides  ('A^Tva- 
yopov  Tov  prjTopos  vfroypa^r,  i.  i),  is  startling  enough.  Hermo- 
kratds  (^EpfWKpoTfis,  6  2vppaKovai»p  arparriy^t,  6  Pticffirag  'ABriwuovs) 
lives  quietly  on  at  Syracuse  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians.  He 
has  a  daughter  of  wonderful  beauty,  Kallirho6  by  name,  who  is 
sought  in  marriage,  like  another  Agaristd  of  Siky6n9  by  many 
private  men  and  many  sons  of  tyrants  (lunfarrjpts  Kortpp^op  tls 
2vppaKowrQ£  Uk&ral  rt  xol  7raid€s  rvpavpmw^  oCk  ck  2uu\las  p6vop^  aXkh 
Koi  ef  *lraX/dff  koi  *Hir€^pov).  The  names  of  these  tyrants  have 
dropped  out  of  Sicilian  history.  The  thought  of  Epeiix)s  may 
have  been  suggested  by  several  later  events,  or  even  because 
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Agaristd  had  (Herod.  vL  127)  a  Molottian  wooer.  There  was 
also  a  certain  Chaireas,  whose  beauty  equalled  that  of  Achilleus 
or  Alkibiad^ ;  he  was  son  of  Aristdn,  the  man  next  in  eminence 
to  Hermokrat^  in  Syracuse  (r^  frp&ra  h  IvppaKowrats  fitrii  'Epfio- 
KpoTTjw  <l>€pofi(vav)f  but  opposed  to  him  in  politics  (h  afmUs  iro\iTiK6s 
4>66vo9).  In  him  one  seems  to  see  the  Corinthian  Aristdn  turned 
into  a  Syracusan.  Touth  and  maid  meet  by  chance ;  mutual  love 
follows ;  Chaireas  has  no  hope  of  the  daughter  of  his  £Either's  rival; 
but  the  two  are  betrothed  by  a  kind  of  irregular  decree  of  the 
Syracusan  people  assembled  in  the  theatre.  A  p6iuf»o9  ^KKKtfala  is 
held,  and  the  debate  takes  this  unexpected  turn ; 

ffvyKaBta-OtiS  cZv  6  drjfios  tovto  irpwrow  iral  •  .  •  ^fioa'  Ktikbg  'Epfio- 
Kparrjs,  fxeyas  arparrjiyhgy  a&(€  Xaip€ap,  tovto  irp&rov  tum  TpoiralMV,  ^ 
irSKts  fu^oTcvcrai  tovs  ydfiovs  {rfjfupop  dKkrjKnv  d(ias  tIs  dv^p  fxtfvvaru 
T^v  €KKkTjauaf  €K€tvrpf  fjs  6  ^Ep«ff  ^p  6  irapayfioy69,  dpffp  di  <f>iK6jTaTpis 
'EpiMOKpoTrfg  apTtintlv  ovk  filhfPrfSrf  TJ  9r<^€i  d^oftivjjy  KaraptiiaaPTOs  di 
alrrov  iras  6  ^fjfiog  t(tirfidrf<r(  tov  Otdrpov. 

{Kak6s  is  here  used  in  the  later  sense,  and  there  is  clearly 
something  wrong  in  the  text  about  d(U»s,  Has  d(lous  dropped 
outi) 

The  two  are  married,  to  the  wrath  of  the  suitors,  the  tyrant 
of  Akragas  and  the  eon  of  (he  tyraut  of  Rh^on  among  them 
(i.  2).  Many  strange  things  happen.  Kallirho^  is  buried  alive ; 
she  is  carried  off  from  her  tomb  by  a  pirate  Th6r6n.  She  comes 
near  to  Athens,  where  there  are  archons  more  stem — at  least  to 
evil-doers — than  tyrants  (L  ii,''Ap€tos  irdyog  tvSifg  cVci  tcai  ipxoprn 
Tvpoppttp  pap&rtpoi).  She  calls  on  her  father  who  had  overcome 
the  Athenians  (<rv  fUp,  h  narfpf  4p  tq^tu  tjj  BqK^itji  TpiaKoaias  povs 
*A$r]pai»p  KarapavfUixffirag  •  .  •  Taxa  di  ayopda-tt  Ttg  r^  'EpftOKparovg 
Bvyaripa  dtair^s  *ABffpai»p).  She  is  sold  in  Ionia  to  a  certain 
Dionysios,  neither  of  Syracuse  nor  of  Hdrakleia,  who  marries  her. 
Chaireas,  after  catching  Therdn,  who  is  impaled  by  decree  of  a 
Syracusan  assembly  (iii.  4,  viii.  7),  is  himself  sold  in  Ionia  and 
is  very  nearly  crucified  (iv.  4).  A  satrap  or  two  come  in,  as 
also  Stateira  wife  of  the  Great  King  and  the  Great  King  himself, 
Artaxerxes,  and  we  see  them  at  home  at  Babylon.  Chaireas  takes 
service  with  the  revolted  Egyptians  and  does  wonderfal  exploits, 
taking  Tyre  and  Arvad,  and  restoring  his  captive  wife  to  the 
Great  King.  In  the  end  Chaireas  is  able  to  bring  back  his  own 
lost  wife,  to  the  delight  of  her  father  and  of  all  Syracuse,  and 
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we  have  another  picture  of  a  Syracusan  assembly,  in  which  every- 
thing is  settled  happily* 

The  story  in  short  is  much  on  a  level  with  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,  except  that  the  writer  most  likely  did  not  expect  his 
romance  to  be  believed.  It  is  a  strange  accident  of  fortune  that 
this  kind  of  thing  should  have  been  preserved,  while  Philistos 
and  the  aItpouu  of  iSschylus  and  all  the  documents  of  free  Syra- 
cuse have  perished*  And  several  scholars  seem  to  have  given 
quite  as  much  time  and  pains  to  Charitdn  as  they  could  have 
given  to  Philistos. 


NOTE  XXX.  p.  564. 
The  Cakthaginian  Siegb  of  Gela. 

The  action  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  Dionysios  before  Oela 
is  not  hard  to  understand  on  the  spot.  Grote's  narrative  (x.  621 
et  seqq.)  gives  but  little  notion  of  it.  It  is  wonderful  how  well 
he  understood  the  topography  of  Syracuse  in  his  library ;  but  he 
had  not  such  good  materials  for  Gela  and  other  places.  The  siege 
was  well  worked  out  by  Schubring  (Alt-Sicilien,  79  et  seqq.),  who 
gives  a  very  good  map  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  mainly 
followed  by  Holm  in  his  second  volume.  There  is  little  difference 
between  Schubring  and  Holm,  and  where  there  is  any,  I  am  in- 
clined to  go  with  Holm.  He  brings  (see  his  map  and  iL  429)  the 
Carthaginian  camp  nearer  to  the  sea  than  Schubring  does,  and 
he  brings  the  camp  of  Dionysios  nearer  to  Gela*  Neither  seems 
to  have  thought  of  the  western  mouth  of  the  Gelas  which  Mr. 
Evans  and  I  believed  ourselves  to  have  found  to  the  west  of  the 
hill  of  Apoll6n  (see  vol.  i.  p.  402).  But,  as  we  all  put  the  attack 
of  the  fleet  at  that  point,  the  question  does  not  affect  the  history 
of  the  battle. 

According  to  Diod6ros  (xiii.  109),  Dionysios  makes  three  divisions 
of  his  foot*  The  course  of  the  first  is  plain  enough;  h  rAyita 
noifia-as  t&p  SwccX<o>r«»r,  oU  frpoo-rrofcF,  dpurrtp^  rfip  «r<^iv  ZxovrtK  in\ 
i^p  x<i/Kwa  T&p  hfopTunp  woptv€a6ai.  In  an  inland  march  north  of  the 
town,  they  would  of  course  have  the  town  to  their  left.  It  is  hard 
to  see  what  Grote  meant  when  he  said  (x.  622)  that  "  they  were 
ordered  to  march  on  the  right  or  western  side  of  the  town  of  Gela." 
Then  follow  the  words^  t6  V  mpop  ray/ia   avuitdx"^^   lunaarfiaraSf 
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circXcviTf  ^(i$  TTfP  irdXiy  ^[xpfWTas  hrtiytaBai  vap*  alrh»  rh>p  alyiak6p.  This 
is  perfectly  clear ;  but  no  one  who  has  not  been  there  would  think 
for  a  moment  what  a  narrow  and  sandy  path  it  is,  at  present  at 
least,  by  which  they  must  have  gone.  One  is  tempted  to  think 
that  the  coast  must  have  been  different,  but  at  all  events  the 
passage  proves  that  there  was  room  for  a  march  between  the  town- 
wall  and  the  sea.  The  third  division  is  thus  described ;  avrhs  d* 
l^^oDir  t6  t&p  fAur0o(f>6pmp  avpray/Ma  diii  1^9  irAcMr  &p/japr€P  inl  t6p  t&itop 
o^  r^  fiTfXavTifAaTa  t»p  Kapxrfiopi»p  ^p.  This  I  should  understand  of 
a  march  through  the  town,  that  is  along  the  ridge  of  the  narrow 
hill,  to  the  north-west  end  of  Lindioi,  The  orders  given  to  the 
horse  are ;  eirtMp  Sdaxri  robs  irfCovs  &pfirifjJpovSf  iuifi^pai  rhp  norafibp 
Ka\  t6  n€diop  Ka0i7nra{€a$(u'  Kitp  fthf  6pwn  robs  Idiovt  wportpovpras 
avptntkafifidp€<r$ai  rrjs  l^dxO^*   ^  ^  fikarrnfiipovSf  h4xf(rBtu  roifs  OKi^o- 

fUPOVS, 

The  fleet  was  specially  to  co-operate  with  the  Italiots,  but  their 
several  attacks  were  to  be  made  at  two  different  points.  This,  I 
think,  is  plain  from  c.  109,  1 10 ; 

Tois  (p  rais  pava\  napifyy^iKwj  irp6s  r^y  r&v  *lTa\ttoT&p  Z<tK>^P  rj  naptfi' 
fiokj  T&p  froXcficW  c9ri9rX<v(rai.  tvKalpvs  ^  avT&p  woitiadyr^p  t6  napay" 
yt\6(p,  ol  flip  Kapxffi6ptoi  np6g  iKtivo  rb  fttpos  iraptfioriBovPy  dptipyoPTts 
Tovs  €K  TUP  Pt&p  airoPaipopTag'  mil  ybp  ol^  ^xVP^f*^^  ^^  pipo9  ttxop 
&ita»  rh  iraph  rhp  atytakhp  lijt  arparontbtias,  ol  V  'lraAt£rai  tcariL 
TOVTOP  t6p  Kaiphp  trapii  lifp  Odkarrap  rb  vap  huunfo-oprtiy  hriOtpro  rfj 
irap(fjfio\^  Tmp  Kapx^doyt<»y,  rovs  vktiarovi  €vp6pTt9  wapafifPoijOrjKilTas 
€ir\  ras  pavs. 

The  point  to  which  the  Carthaginians  went  to  defend  the  camp 
against  the  fleet,  and  the  point  which  by  so  doing  they  left  open 
to  the  attack  of  the  Italiots,  are  clearly  distinct.  The  point  of 
attack  of  the  fleet  was  surely  the  most  distant,  at  the  point  where 
the  western  part  of  the  camp,  the  nearest  to  the  sea,  was  less 
strongly  fortified.  The  point  where  the  Italiots  attacked  was 
not  close  on  the  sea,  and  the  camp  had  a  ditch.  The  Cartha- 
ginians drove  them  out ;  p6yis  ^(ttoatp  roifs  iprds  1^9  Ta(f>pov  fitaaa- 
fupovs ;  and  directly  after,  jcotA  t^p  avax^prja-ip  tU  t6  tov  xap^*^ 
dir»(vfifjL€Pop  €P€Vi7rroPj  ovk  Ixovrcr  PofjOttap,  If  we  suppose  the  fleet 
attacking  at  the  west  end  of  the  hill  of  Apoll6n  and  the  Italiots 
at  the  east  end,  all  fits  in  well.  The  Sikeliots  come  naturally 
dtik  mhlov.  The  only  difficulty  is  how  Dionysios  and  the  mercenaries 
found  it  so  hard  to  get  through  the  town. 
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NOTE  XXXI.  p.  579. 
The  Tbkaty  between  Dionysios  and  Cabthaqe. 

I  FEEL  certain  that  the  account  of  this  treaty  given  by  Diod6roB 
(xiii.  114)  is  a  genuine  report  of  its  text,  though  most  likely 
reported  in  a  confused  and  blundering  way.  It  is  drawn  up  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  fashion  of  a  Greek  treaty.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide  whether  Diodoros  copied  it  from  FhUistos  or 
any  other  writer  or  whether  he  read  it  for  himself  on  a  stone. 
Either  way  of  getting  at  it  is  quite  possible.  The  report  runs 
thus; 

rijv  tlpffifrpf  eVi  roccrde  tOtvro*  Kapxtf^vi^v  ctvai  /icy  r£y  €*{  ^PXV^ 
atroiKtap  SXXovSy  Koi  ^iKOPoifSy  SfXtvot/movr  re  km  ^AKpaytan-ipovs^  h%  d* 
'Ifupaiovi'  np6s  dc  tovtoh  FcX^ovr  Koi  Kofiapivaiovs  oIkup  fiiy  ev  <irei- 
xloTois  raif  iroXccri,  <f>6pov  bi  rcXciy  rots  Kapxt^ovuHg'  Afoirrtvovs  dc  ical 
Mctroi/F/ovf  Koi  SacfXovr  Sitraifras  avTov6fiout  ftpcu'  Kcii  ^vpaKovirlovg  ficv  \m6 
Atovwrtov  TtrdxBai'  rh  dc  clxfA^kwra  «cai  ras  vav£  dwofkniiKu  row  txpunus 
rotr  airo/3aXot)(ri. 

Here  the  opening  clause,  which  would  begin  iv\  rwrbt  €lpriinf» 
tliKu  Kapxfj^piois  Koi — ^are  we  to  add  Aiow(r^p  or  ^vpoKocUus^  2vpa» 
Kotriois  seems  most  likely — is  lost.  We  have  instead  Diod6ros'  bit 
of  narrative,  r^p  tlprimjp  M  rdia-bf  t&trro.  The  clauses  that  follow 
seem  all  right  as  far  as  they  go,  though  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
something  may  not  have  dropped  out. 

It  is  the  words  2vpaKOva'Unfs  vir6  Aiopvo-iop  rrraxOai  at  which  we 
halt  These  words  can  never  have  been  used  in  a  public  treaty. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  no  part  of  the  treaty  was  public,  and 
that  it  was  not  set  up  openly  anywhere  in  Syracuse.  Only  in  that 
case  how  was  it  handed  on  to  Diod6ro8  or  his  authorities  % 

The  use  of  ^oueoi  to  take  in  both  the  Old-Phoenician  colonies — 
and  seemingly  the  Elymians  also,  as  they  are  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned— seems  very  strange,  but  we  have  no  means  of  correcting 
or  supplying  anything  missing.  We  know  that  Segesta  was  now 
at  least  a  dependency  of  Carthage;  it  may  by  this  time  have 
been  more.  The  complete  subjection  of  Eryx  seems  plain  from 
that  one  of  the  Fhcenician  inscriptions  in  Sicily  which  proves 
anything  for  our  present  purposes.  This  is  the  flEunous  votive  tablet 
of  Eryx,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Seniti- 
carum,  L  168  et  seqq.    It  has  been  read  in  various  ways,  some 
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of  them  rather  romantic ;  but  the  one  now  received  is  practical 
enough,  and  suits  us  very  well.  Himilkon  son  of  Baaljaton 
(♦  •  •  ,  ^^3  p  ITtDn),  therefore  not  our  Himilkdn  son  of  Hann6n, 
dedicates — it  does  not  matter  to  us  what — to  the  Lady  Ashtoreth 
the  giver  of  life  (D^n  "pK  TTsn^b  nnai>) ;  and  he  does  it  in  the 
magistracy  of  the  Shophetim  Magon  and  Bodastrath  (pD  DDfiB^ 
ninC'jnai).  These  are  surely  local  Shophetim  of  Eryx.  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  288.)  Or  if  any  one  chooses  to  take  them  for  the  Shophetim  of 
Carthage,  that  would  only  mark  a  more  complete  subjection.  In 
either  case  Eryx  was  now  completely  under  Punic  dominion,  and 
we  shall  see  presently  that  the  Elymians  did  not  like  that  state  of 
things.  We  now  also  come  to  coins  of  Eryx  in  which  we  are 
spared  all  trouble  about  flilf,  as  the  name  takes  the  Semitic  shape 
of  "pK.     (See  Head,  120.) 

The  other  Phoenician  inscriptions  in  Sicily  are  of  little  historic 
importance.  The  masons'  marks,  as  I  take  them  to  be,  on  the 
walls  of  Eryx  (C.  I.  S.  i.  175),  I  have  already  spoken  of  out  of 
due  time.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  280.)  I  will  not  err  again  in  the  like  sort 
by  saying  a  single  word  now  about  an  inscription,  and  more  than 
an  inscription,  from  unborn  Lilybaion.  One  from  Motya  (C.  I.  S.  i. 
176)  may  very  well  be  of  this  time,  and  cannot  be  much  later. 
But  it  records  only  the  name  of  Matar  the  potter.  Of  two  from 
Panormos  (C.  I.  S.  166-168)  one  can  hardly  be  read  by  the  best 
Semitic  scholars,  and  at  most  it  gives  us  only  a  name.  The  other 
does  no  more ;  the  name  is  Asdrubal ;  but  we  cannot  connect  its 
bearer  with  the  line  of  Barak. 
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Achaian  League,  its  constitution  the 
pattern  of  democracy,  647. 

Addnia  at  Athens,  114. 

^r.Ba,  eruption  of,  37. 

iEtna,  name  of  Inessa,  578. 

Agatharchos,  commands  the  Sjracusans 
in  the  Great  Harbour,  328. 

Aigina,  Athenian  settlers  in,  335. 

Aiolians  against  Aiolians,  336. 

Aitolians  serve  under  Athens,  337. 

Akamaniaus  serve  under  Athens,  337. 

Akragas,  neutrality  of,  26,  290,  317 ; 
allied  with  Athens,  76;  Selinuntine 
refugees  received  at,  470 ;  threatened 
by  Hannibal,  515;  preparations  for 
defence,  516-518;  refuses  Hannibal's 
offers,  520,  521 ;  beginning  of  the 
nege,  521,  522;  destruction  of  the 
tombs,  523 ;  generals  refuse  to  sally, 
527  ;  they  are  stoned,  529 ;  the  town 
forsaken,  532-534;  the  flight,  534, 
535 ;  entry  of  the  Carthaginians,  536 ; 
burning  of  temples,  537 ;  Olympieion 
unfinished,  ib, ;  winter  quarters  of 
Himilkdn,  538 ;  the  fugitives  accused 
to  Syracusan  generals,  539;  subject 
to  Carthage,  580 ;  site  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian camps,  728,  729. 

Alu*aian  cliff,  Athenians  attempt  to 
reach,  374-377 ;  position  of,  704. 

Alexander,  releases  theGreloan  Apolldn, 
564 ;  his  study  of  Philistoe,  603. 

Alkibiad6s,  compared  with  Hermo- 
krat4s,  50;  beginning  of  his  iuiport- 
ance,  86 ;  his  designs,  88,  636-640 ; 
appointed  general,  93;  his  speech 
on  the  Sicilian  expedition,  96-100; 
charged  with  impiety,  no ;  sets  forth 
untried,  in;  his  plan  of  campaign, 
142,  143  ;  bis  diplomacy  at  Messana 
and  elsewhere,  147 ;  his  speech  at 
Katan6,  151  ;  effects  of  his  policy, 
1 53 ;  his  recall,  154;  his  action  against 
Athens,  t&. ;  his  treason  at  Messana, 
1 7  9 ;  his  speech  and  counsel  at  Sparta, 


198-200, 637 ;  his  intrigues  with  Tis- 
saphemds,  422;  meets  Sikeliot  ene- 
mies at  Kyzikoe,  428. 
"AH  the  Syracusans,"  how  taken,  106, 

150. 

Alliance  between  stronger  and  weaker, 

33^. 
Allies  of  Athens,  their  treatment  at 

Syracuse,  717. 
Ambrakia,  its  help  to  Syracuse,  233, 

339- 

America  compared  with  Sicily,  52-54. 

Amorgds  of  lasos,  sold  to  Tissaphem^s, 
421. 

Anapos,  battle  by,  222 ;  crossed  in 
Athenian  retreat,  374. 

Andokid6s,  his  embassies  to  Sicily  and 
elsewhere,  75 ;  his  command  at 
Korkyra,  618,  625. 

Andros,  exiles  from,  209. 

Antandros,  action  of  me  Sikeliots  at, 
428,  433- 

Antiochos,  relations  of  Thucydides  to, 
595 ;  loss  of  bis  History,  604. 

dvoiKoi,  335. 

ApoUdn,  founder  of  Thourioi,  12;  his 
statue  sent  to  Tyre,  563  ;  released  by 
Alexander,  ih, 

Archidamos,  the  younger,  106. 

Archonidds,  Sikel  king,  his  death,  236. 

Arohonidde,  father  of  Pbilistos,  600. 

Argoe,  its  contingent  to  Athenian  army, 
132,  3oa»  303»  337  ;  t*>eir  exploits 
on  Epipolai,  219. 

Aristarchos,  general  under  the  Four 
Hundred,  640. 

Aristdn,  his  improvement  of  Syracusan 
naval  tactics,  293, 294 ;  his  stratagem, 
297 ;  his  death,  355- 

Aristophante,  reference  to  Laches,  37 ; 
to  Sicilian  expedition,  106,  107 ;  his 
treatment  of  Lamachos,  145  ;  refer- 
ences to  Carthage,  615, 639,  640  ;  his 
play  of  Tpii^rjs,  639,440 ;  his  men- 
tion of  Stilbid^,  692. 

Aristotle,  on  democratic  changes  at 
Syracuse,  441 ;  on  the  three  forms  of 
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government^  648 ;  his  peculiar  ase  of 
the  words  ^jfAOKparla  and  woXirtla, 
649 ;  on  constitutional  changes  at 
Syracuse,  72a,  726. 

Arkadians,  hired  by  Corinth,  280 ; 
serve  under  Athens,  337. 

Arnold,  T.,  on  the  Leontine  allianoe, 
630;  on  Ledn,  659;  on  the  occu- 
pation of  Epipolai,  661 ;  on  the 
tev/cKotf  663 ;  on  the  counter-wall, 
667,  668 ;  on  the  fortification  of  the 
diff,  669 ;  on  the  last  Athenian  en- 
campment, 686;  on  Dioklds,  725. 

Artas  of  Messapia,  his  contingent  to 
Athens  and  hospitality,  304,  305; 
mention  of  him  by  Thucydides,  683  ; 
by  other  writers,  684-685. 

dpTos,  use  of  the  word,  685. 

Asin^,  gathering  of  ships  at,  232. 

Assemmies  under  tyrants,  561. 

Assinarian  Games>  404,  415,  719. 

Assinaros,  river,  393, 706, 707 ;  Athenian 
slaughter  at,  393-395 ;  trophies  by 
its  banks,  400  ;  tomb  near,  402. 

Astyochos,  his  intrigues  withistood  by 
Hermokratds     and    Dorieus,    422- 

Athdnagoras,  his  position,  121,  122; 
his  speech  at  Syracuse,  125-128  ;  his 
definition  of  democracy,  127,  644- 
650. 

Ath^naioe,  on  Lais,  651. 

Athens,  Athenians,  natural  feeling  to- 
wards, 2,  3 ;  intervention  in  Sicily, 
2 ;  its  effect  in  Sicily,  4-6 ;  in  Old 
Greece,,  4,  5  ;  ito  beginnings,  7  ; 
treaties  with  Rhdgion  and  Leontinoi, 
7,  19,  21-23  ;  ^'^^^  Segesta,  7,  8,  84, 
642  ;  designs  in  the  West,  8-10, 198  ; 
designs  in  East  and  West  compared, 
15,  16;  designs  on  Carthage,  16,  17, 
198,  615,  641 ;  relations  to  the  colo. 
niee  of  Corinth,  18, 19;  delay  of  action 
in  Sicily,  23-25 ;  its  beginning,  25  ; 
help  voted  to  Leontinoi,  29;  first 
fleet  sent  to  Sicily,  29,  30;  taking 
of  Mylai,  31 ;  of  Messana,  32 ;  re- 
newed alliance  with  Segesta,  33, 643 ; 
with  the  Sikels,  34;  new  Sikeliot 
embassy,  35,  36;  interests  in  Sicily 
ruined  by  affair  of  Pylos,  38 ;  in- 
action, 45  ;  desims  in  Sicily,  57,  5&; 
generals  accept  the  peace  of  Gela,  64 ; 
embassy  to  Sicily  in  422,  74-77 ; 
causes  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  79, 
81;  position  towardsSparta  and  Argos, 
85, 86 ;  new  generation,  87 ;  embassy 
to  Segesta,  90 ;  warfare  in  Ajrgolis  and 
Thraoe,  91 ;  expedition  voted,  93 ; 
renewed  debate,  94-J04;  aUiances, 


94,  97 ;  popularity  of  the  expedition, 
105  ;   orades  and  omens,  105-108 ; 
estimate  of  the  expedition,  108, 109; 
greatness  of  the  armament,  111,112; 
sailing  of  the  fleet,  113,  114  ;  official 
clasM,  124;  meeting  of  the  fleet  at 
Korkyra,    130;    its    numbers    and 
character,    1 31-134;    effect    of   its 
greatness,  134;  its  voyage  to  Rh^ 
gion,     134-139;     councH     of    the 
generals,    141-146;    first  defeat  of 
the    army,     153;     diplomatic    and 
military    action    under    Alkibiadds, 
147-153;   tw   recall,   154;   ineffec- 
tive action   in  western  and  north- 
ern Sicily,  155-160;   first  encamp- 
ment and    battle    before   Syracuse, 
162-175,  ^53-65^5;  relation  to  colo- 
nies   and    idlies,    190,    191,    335 ; 
dealings  with  the  Sikels,  195,  304 ; 
return    to    Katand,    %b. ;    embassy 
to  Carthage,    196 ;    horsemen   and 
money  sent  to  Sicily,  203 ;  siege  of 
Syracuse  begun,  207 ;  occupation  of 
Epipolai,  211,  659-662;  wall-build- 
ing»  315-255,  662-672  ;  fleet  in  the 
Great    Harbour,   226 ;   negotiations 
for  surrender  of  Syracuse,  228,  238 ; 
need  of  reinforcements,  261 ;  letter  of 
Nikias,  264-276  ;  estimate  of  Nikias, 
374>   375  >  Becond  armament  voted, 
275  ;  second  Sicilian  expedition,  276 ; 
growth  as  a  naval  power,  281  ;  nature 
of  Athenian  power,  382 ;  naval  tac- 
tics, 293,  294 ;  first  defeat  at  sea,  295- 
-  399 ;  gives  Sparta  a  ca*U8  belli t  301 ; 
despondency  after  the  night-battle, 
320 ;  the  higher  flrround  of  Syracuse 
fbrsaken,  341, 68^688 ;  preparations 
for  last  battle,   342,   343 ;  the  last 
hope,  34^ ;  appeal  to  Athenian  feel- 
ings, 346 ;  despair  after  last  battle, 
356  ;  plans  of  retreat,  362 ;  burial  of 
their  dead,  364,  365  ;  number  of  the 
prisoners  at  Assinaros,  398  ;  escape  of 
the  horsemen,  39^9 ;  end  of  the  inva- 
sion^ 41 1  ;  revival  of  Athenian  power, 
412;   possible  results  of  success  in 
Sicily,  413 ;  revolt  of  the  allies,  416 ; 
change  in  position  after  the  medifm 
of  Sparta,  418  ;  domestic  revolutions, 
422,426;  victory  over  the  Corinthian 
alliance,  427;  treatment  of  MMos, 
490 ;  three  stages  in  their  designs  on 
Sicily,  640, 641 ;  embassies  to  in  416, 
642-644 ;  treatment  of  the  prisoners, 
716-719. 
^ASffpoioJv  noXcrc(a,  8,  659. 
Atbds,  storm  off,  inscription  commem- 
orating, 427. 
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Attio  dudeot,   abiding  ilominanoe    of, 

605. 
Attica,  iDTation  of,  301. 

B. 

Bauer,  A.,  on  Thucydides,  590. 
Beloch,  J.,auoted,  79 ;  on  the  torch-race 

at  Keapolis,  621. 
Belvedere,  importance  of  the  point,  ao8, 

313- 

Body-guard,  essence  of  tyranny,  555- 

^558. 

Boiotia,  its  help  to  Syracuse,  a^9,  339. 

Boiotians  against  Boiotians,  330. 

Bribery,  frequency  of,  65. 

Brikinniai,  its  position  and  occupation, 
70.  71. 

Brunet  de  Presle,  on  an  earlier  Dioklfis, 
726, 

Bufi&laro,  not  Labdalon,  213:  prob- 
able fort  on,  257. 

Bunbury,  Sir  E.  H.,  on  Syracnsan  topo- 
graphy, 2  ;  on  Philistos,  599. 

Burial  truce,  forgotten  after  last  battle, 

35«. 
Butler,  Joseph,  quoted,  108. 


Calogero,  Saint,  513. 

Campaniaus,  first  to  enter  Selinous,  463, 
729 ;  new  Carthaginian  levy  of,  514, 
526  ;  in  the  service  of  Akragas,  519, 
521,  730;  mutiny,  531;  join  Car- 
thaginians, 532. 

Carthage,  designs  of  Athens  on,  16, 17, 
615,  637,  641  ;  references  to  in  Aris- 
tophan^,  17,  615,  616;  causes  of 
her  inaction  in  Sicily,  16. ;  refuses 
help  to  Segesta,  84;  Hermokratds' 
proposes  embassy  to,  119;  Athe- 
nian  embassy  to,  196 ;  her  neutrality 
during  Athenian  war,  446,  447  ;  hi- 
comes  a  land-power,  448 ;  debates 
in  the  senate,  449;  accepts  submission 
of  Segesta,  450 ;  dealings  with  its 
mercenaries,  452  ;  service  of  its  citi- 
zens, 454 ;  relatitins  to  Selinous,  461 ; 
increaaed  dominion  in  Sicily,  491, 
513;  new  coinage,  491-493;  de- 
signs for  the  conquest  of  ail  Sicily, 
509 ;  first  colony  in  Sicily,  510  ; 
luxury  of  citizens  in  the  camp,  531 ; 
value  for  Greek  art,  537  ;  citizens  at 
the  siege  of  Gkla,  569 ;  mistress  of 
Greek  cities,  580;  tbe  Phoenician 
cities  in  Sicily  called  its  colonies,  581 ; 
views  of  Alkibiadfis,  637 ;  treaty  with 
Dionysios,  734,  735. 


Cassibile.    See  Kakyparis. 

Cava  SpampinatOy  Athenian  march 
<^*»«>ugl»»  375 ;  w»7  to  the  Akralan 
cliff,  704. 

Cavallari,  S.,  on  Temenitds,  658. 

Cavallata.    See  Erineos. 

Centuripa,  joins  the  Athenians,  205;  its 
action  for  Athens,  291. 

Chaireas,  husband  of  Kallirhod,  730, 731 . 

Chairephdn,  mention  of  in  Aristophan^, 
107. 

Chalkis,  its  treatment  by  Athens,  185. 

Chariklds  collects  forces,  302,  303. 

Charitdn,  his  romance  of  Chaireas  and 
Kallirhod,  730-732. 

Charoind&f,  his  command  in  Sicily,  29  ; 
his  death,  31. 

Char6nda8,  Ids  death  and  that  of 
Dioklds,  724-726, 

Xn^iit  nature  of,  689. 

Chios,  contributes  ships,  131;  revolts 
against  Athens,  419. 

Choirades,  islands  off  Taras,  684. 

Cicero,  M.,  his  judgement  of  Philistos, 
603,604. 

Cicero,  Q.,  his  study  of  Philistos,  603. 

Clasen,  Ch.,  on  Timaios,  609. 

Coinage,  Syracusan.  conmiemorating  the 
victory  at  the  Assinaros,  415,  721, 
722 ;  Carthaginian,  before  the  expe- 
dition of  Hannibal,  492 ;  after  the 
treaty  with  Dionysios,  586. 

Coins,  carried  by  the  Athenians  sol- 
diers, 388. 

CoUmann,  W.,  on  Dioddros,  607,  609. 

Colonna  Piztutat  401. 

Colnmba,  quoted,  26,  27. 

Cor  inth  ,Corinthians,relations  to  A  thens, 
18;  war  with  Korkyra,  19,  20;  war 
in  Thrace,  21 ;  Syracusan  embassy  to, 
181;  help  given  to  Syracuse  at  Sparta, 
197 ;  measures  planned  with  Gylippos, 
203  ;  help  to  Syracuse,  232,  233,  339 ; 
the  ships  reach  Syracuse,  256;  help 
ffiven  to  the  wall-building,  258 ;  zeal 
for  Syracuse,  279 ;  fresh  ships  sent  to 
Sicily,  280;  envoys  in  Sicily,  280; 
exploit  of  one  of  them,  291 ;  the 
fleet  watched  by  Kondn,  304 ;  urge 
the  death  of  Nikias,  405,  713;  alliance 
defeated  at  Kynossdma,  427 ;  dealings 
with  Potidaia,  623,  624. 

Cretan  bowmen  serve  under  Athens, 
132,  337- 

(^wikli^ki,  on  Thucydides,  591,  594. 

D. 

Dalmachos,  agent  of  Hermokrat^,  674. 
Aafutphtw,  coinage,  revival  of,  721. 
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DaphnaioB,  Syracusan  general  before 
Akragas,  526 ;  estimate  of  his  con- 
duct, 528;  put  to  death,  561. 

Daskdn,  Athenian  camp  by,  166,  65 2- 
655. 

Dekeleia,  its  fortification  snggested  by 
Alkibiades,  199 ;  occupation  of,  301 ; 
effect  of,  320. 

Delphoi,  Syracusan  treasury  at,  415. 

D^marchos,  Syracusan  general,  431 ; 
pat  to  death,  561. 

DdmdtrioR,  comic  poet,  on  Artas,  684, 
685. 

Democracy,  defined  by  Athdnagoras, 
126,  644-650;  its  tendencies,  276, 
277 ;  effect  of,  331 ;  definition  and  use 
of  the  word,  645-648 ;  special  use  by 
Aristotle,  648,  649. 

ifffjioKparia,  SrjfAos,  use  of  the  words,  649, 
650. 

DiTnos,  despot,  116;  tyrant,  191. 

DSmosthends,  his  action  at  Pylos,  38 ; 
commander  of  second  expedition,  275, 
278  ;  sets  sail,  302  ;  his  fort  opposite 
Kythdra,  303  ;  collects  foitses  during 
voyage,  304;  his  plans  on  arrival, 
307-309 ;  attacks  the  Syracusan  wall 
unsuccessfully,  309 ;  attempt  on  Epi- 
polai,  309-316;  counsels  retreat, 
320,  323;  bis  counsel  after  last 
battle,  371;  panic  in  his  division, 
381  ;  his  division  overtaken,  381  ; 
surrender,  387 ;  tries  to  kill  himself, 
388,  709;  his  death,  406,  711-714; 
does  not  reach  the  Kakyparis,  704 ; 
place  of  his  surrender,  708. 

Dtoiostratos,  proposes  full  powers  for 
Athenian  genenJs,  104,  105. 

DevestatioT^fragef  591. 

Dezippos,  commands  at  Akragas,  519, 
530;  suspicions  against,  529;  com- 
mands at  Gela,  547  ;  refuses  the 
offers  of  Dionysioe,  550;  sent  back 
to  Pelopoundsos,  559. 

Dictatorship,  Koman,  554,  555. 

Dioddros,  i ;  his  account  of  the  taking  of 
Mylai,  31 ;  his  confusions,  152 ;  his 
account  of  Gylip|M)s,  242  ;  chief 
authority  for  Syracusan  invasion, 
437 ;  his  treatment  of  dates,  626  ; 
on  the  embassy  of  Gorgias,  629 ;  on 
the  first  Athenian  encampment,  656 ; 
on  the  Athenian  fortifications,  673; 
on  the  wall  of  Gylippos,  681,  682  ; 
on  the  battles  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
693-699  ;  follows  Philistos,  694;  on 
the  correspondence  of  Nikias,  700; 
on  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners, 
716-719;  on  Dioklds,  722-726;  on 
tlie  return  of  Hermokratd<,  728 ;  on 


the  siege  of  Akragas,  ib.;  on  the 
si^^  of  Gela,  732, 733 ;  on  the  treaty 
with  Carthage,  734. 
Diodotos,  his  spesch  in  Tbucydides,  60. 
Diogends  Laertioe,  on  Polykritos,  604. 
Dioi,  hired  by  Athens,  302. 
Diokl^,  438 ;  his  proposal  in  the  mili- 
tary assembly,  404;  his  real  and 
alleged  legislation,  442-444,  723- 
726 ;  legend  of  his  death,  443,  723- 
726  ;  marches  to  the  help  of  Selinoos, 
471 ;  his  negotiations  with  Hannibal, 
il>. ;  marches  to  Himera,  480 ;  deter- 
mines to  leave  Himera.  4S5  ;  leaves 
the  dead  unburied,  486  ;  opposes  re- 
turn of  Hennokrat^,  500 ;  his  banish- 
ment, 502  ;  his  democratic  changes, 
733-727  ;  Amold*s  picture  of  him, 
725 ;  questicm  of  an  earlier  DioklSs, 
726,  727. 

DiomiloB,  his  command  on  Epipolai, 
209;  bis  death,  212. 

Dion  Chrysostom,  on  the  three  forms  of 
government,  648. 

Dionysios,  tyrant,  his  castle  on  Eury- 
alos,  211 ;  growth  of  public  writing 
under,  266 ;  his  strange  escape,  505 ; 
compared  with  HermokratSs,  506- 
509  ;  his  military  reputation,  540 ; 
bin  speech  in  the  assembly,  540-542  ; 
his  fine  paid  by  Philistos,  542  ; 
elected  general,  543 ;  his  rebiUon  to 
Philistos,  544  ;  procures  restoration 
of  the  exiles,  545,  546  ;  his  conduct 
at  Gela,  548,  549 ;  returns  to  Syracuse 
and  accuses  liis  colleagues,  550-552  ; 
chosen  general,  552-555;  body-guard 
voted  to  him  at  Leontinoi,  556-559  ; 
established  as  tyrant,  558-560 ;  mar- 
ries Hermokratds*  daughter,  561 ;  his 
campaign  at  Gela,  S^5'S70f  73^, 
733  ;  his  probable  treason,  576-573 ; 
empties  Gela  and  Kamarina,  571, 
572  ;  treatment  of  his  wife,  575  ; 
returns  to  Syracuse  and  recovers 
power,  576-578  ;  his  treaty  with 
Himilkdn,  579-583 ;  guaranty  of  his 
power,  583-584,  734  ;  his  treaty  with 
Carthage,  584-586,  734,  735- 

Dionysios,  husband  of  Kallirbod,  731. 

Dionysios  of  Halikamassos,  his  judge- 
ment on  Tbucydides  and  Philistos, 
599,  600, 602. 

Diotimos,  his  action  at  Neapolis,  14, 
621  ;  at  Sousa,  622. 

Docks,  at  Syracuse,  283 ;  in  both  har- 
bours, 682,  683. 

Dolphins,  use  of,  297, 299. 

Dorians  against  Dorians,  315,  336 ; 
psdan  common  to,  315. 
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Dorians  and  lonians,  their  relations, 
189. 

Ddrieus  of  Rhodes,  commands  the 
Thonrian  fleet,  421  ;  insulted  by 
AstyochoB,  423;  spared  at  Athens, 
435 ;  pu^  to  death  at  Sparta,  436. 

Droysen,  H.,  on  Athena  in  the  West, 
16  ;  on  dates  in  the  Korkyraian  war, 
620,  623 ;  on  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
628 ;  on  the  speech  of  Hermokrat^s, 
63a,  634. 

K 

Eclipses,  knowledge  of,  325. 
kyieiipffiw  Tfixoft  meaning  of,  675-^80. 
Ekkritos,    Spartan    commander,    279, 

339- 

Elanici.     See  Erineos. 

Elymians,  not  mentioned  In  Dionysios* 
treaty  with  Carthage,  582. 

Entpedidn  of  Selinona,  451 ;  his  treat- 
ment by  Hannibal,  472. 

Empedoklde  fights  against  Athens,  38. 

Engines,  use  of,  461. 

EnUtehungffraget  596. 

Envy  of  the  gods,  371. 

Ephesos,  honours  granted  to  Sikeliots 

»t»  433- 
Epidamnos,  war  of,  19;  its  relations  to 

Corinth  and  Korkyra,  20. 
Epidanros  (Limdra),  ravage  of  its  lands, 

303. 

Epimandra.     See  Timandra. 

Epipolai,  use  of  the  name,  207, 209, 318 ; 
left  undefended,  207;  Hermokratds* 
views  on,  209 ;  Athenian  designs  on, 
209;  Athenian  occupation  of,  211; 
first  battle  on,  212;  first  Athenian 
wall,  215,  216;  first  Syracusan 
counter- wall,  216-218;  Demosthenes' 
night  attack  on,  310-316;  its  slope, 

673. 
EpidaUa,  his  powers  at  Athens,  1 29. 
Erasinid^,  Corinthian  admiral,  reaches 

Syracuse,  256. 
Erineos,  river,  Athenian  halt  by,  382, 

391 ;  its  position,  706-708. 
Eryz,  the  Athenian  envoys  at,  92;  its 

relations  to  Segesta,  xb. ;  sea-fight  off, 

517;    subject    to    Carthage,    582; 

Phceniciau  inscriptions  at,  734,  735. 
Etruscans,  Athenian  embassy  to,  196 ; 

help  from,  228 ;  Gylippos  driven  back 

by,  329- 
Euboia,  contingent  from,  335. 
Eneeperitai  defended  by  l^e  Pelopon- 

nesians,  319. 
E6irapv(a,  iJleged  Sicilian  town,  652. 
Euklds,  Syracusan  general,  229,  433. 
Eoktdmdn,  his  Periplous,  16. 


Enphdmos,  his  speech  at  Kamarina, 
189-193 ;  his  doctrine  of  interest, 
189. 

Eupolis,  his  mention  of  Stilbidds,  692. 

Euripidds  on  Nikias*  victories,  254  ; 
favour  shown  to  reciters  of  his 
ohomses,  411. 

Euryalos,  use  of  the  name,  207 ;  oc- 
cupied by  the  Athenians,  211  ;  ascent 
of  Ddmosthends  by,  310. 

Eurvmeddn,  his  first  mission  to  Sicily, 
30,  278 ;  accepts  the  peace  of  Gela, 
64 ;  fined,  65  ;  commander  of  second 
expedition,  275  ;  sent  to  Syracuse, 
%b, ;  joins  Demosthends,  304 ;  shares 
in  attack  on  Epipolai,  309 ;  agrees 
with  Demoethends,  323 ;  his  death  in 
the  sea-fight,  328. 

Euthyddmos,  Athenian  general,  275 ; 
enger  for  action,  296. 

Evans,  A.  J.,  on  Uie  Athenian  military 
chest,  389 ;  on  the  Assinarian  coinage, 
721.  722. 

Exainetos,  his  Olympic  victory,  518. 

F. 

Falconara.    See  Assinaros. 

Festus  Avienus,  his  mention  of  Eukt4- 

mdn,  16. 
Floridia,  road  from  Syracuse  to,  367, 

373;   encampments  near,  377,  379, 

704- 
Folkland  at  Leontinoi,  68. 
Fricke,  W„  on  Dioddros  and  Plutarch, 

607-613. 
Frontinus    confounds  two  Hannibals, 

483. 
Fuaco,  level  of,  the  6fACL\6y  of  Thucy- 
dides,  668,  669. 

G. 

Gela,  truce  with  Kamarina,  46,  47  ; 
congress  at,  46-64 ;  Peace  of,  63 ; 
refuses  Athenian  aJliance,  76;  its 
■nocours  to  Syracuse,  164,  170,  236, 
290 ;  its  military  dependence  on  Syra- 
cuse in  the  Carthaginian  war,  547  ; 
action  of  Dionysios  at,  548,  549  ; 
siege  of,  5^2-57o»  733»  733;  ^'^S^^ 
from,  571 ;  fugitives  from  at  Leon- 
tinoi, 578;  tributary  to  Carthage, 
580. 

Gdas,   river,  question  of  its  mouths, 

563.  73a- 
Gellias,  his  death,  535,  536. 
Gelon,  his  memory  at  Syracuse,  553. 
Generals,    Atheman,    order    of    their 

names,  614. 
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Giskdn,  son  of  Hamilkar,  his  banish- 
ment and  residence  at  Selinous,  449. 

Goller,  F.,  on  Topography  of  Syracuse, 
a  ;  on  Philistoe,  597-599- 

Gongylos,  brings  the  news  to  Syracuse, 
337  ;  effect  of  his  coming,  239 ;  hia 
death,  253 ;  reception  of  his  news, 
614. 

Goodwin,  W.  W.,  on  the  Korkyraian 
war,  623  ;  on  the  Arv/rXo;,  Ac,  672  ;  on 
the  date  of  the  night-battle,  721. 

Gorgias,  his  embassy  to  Athens,  28, 
29,  629;  not  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides,  629. 

Granieri,  Baron,  finds  tomb  by  the 
Assinaros,  402. 

Great  Harbour,  its  mouth  blocked, 
340 ;  last  battle  in,  its  conditions, 
344-347 ;  its  character  and  incidents, 

349-355- 
Greeks  in  Carthaginian  service,  454, 

470. 

Grote,  G.,  his  History,  i ;  on  Thncy- 
dides,  589 ;  his  position,  591 ;  on  the 
embassy  of  Gorgias,  629;  on  Ledn, 
659 ;  on  the  occupation  of  Epipolai, 
661 ;  on  the  fortification  of  the  cliff, 
670-672  ;  on  the  last  Athenian  en- 
campment, 687  ;  on  Dioklds,  726 ; 
on  the  siege  of  Akragas,  729;  on 
that  of  Gela,  732. 

Gylippos,  son  of  Kleandridas,  201 ;  his 
character,  202,  245 ;  collects  a  fleet  at 
Leukas,  232,  233 ;  despair  of  Sicily, 
233;  his  voyage  to  Italy,  234;  to 
Hicily,  235  ;  collects  contingents  at 
Himera,  235,  236;  news  of  his 
coming  at  Syracuse,  239,  240;  his 
march,  240 ;  goes  up  to  Epipolai,  241 ; 
takes  command,  242  ;  Us  proposals 
to  Nikias,  tb. ;  effects  of  his  coming, 
244 ;  his  wall,  246,  255,  257,  258, 
674-681  ;  takes  Labdalon,  246;  his 
defeat  and  speech,  253 ;  collects  forces 
in  Sicily,  281 ;  recovers  Pldmmyrion, 
283-285 ;  attacks  Athenian  wall,  295 ; 
his  action  in  the  night-battle,  313; 
collects  fresh  forces,  318  ;  driven 
back  by  Etruscans,  3391  his  devices 
before  the  last  battle,  347;  blocks 
the  roads,  365,  367  ;  suspicions 
against,  384;  his  messa^^e  to  the 
islanderii,  386 ;  refuses  Nikias'  pro- 
posal,  390 ;  stops  the  slaughter  at  the 
Assinaros,  396  ;  his  motives,  ih. ;  esti- 
mates of  him,  397 ;  pleads  for  mercy 
to  the  Athenian  generaltt,  404,  712  ; 
Syracusan  feeling  towards  him,  405  ; 
Sjrracusan  honours  to,  440,  609 ;  ac- 
cepts the  surrender  of  Nikias,  710 ; 


his    imaginary  speech    against    the 
generals,  714-710. 

H. 

Halikyai,  possible  Sikel  town,  291. 
Hamilkar,  versions  of  hia  death,  476, 

477. 

Hannibal,  sonofGinkon,  Shophet,  449  ; 
his  pi^licy ,  450 ;  his  powers  and  levies, 
454 ;  his  voyas^e  and  march  to  8e- 
linous,  455, 456  ;  takes  Mazara,  460 ; 
his  energy,  464,  465 ;  nature  of  hia 
warfare,  468 ;  his  answer  to  Syra- 
cusan envoys,  471  ;  his  personal 
errand  against  Himera,  473,  477  ; 
his  march  tliitlier,  476-479  ;  spreads 
false  rumours,  484;  his  sacrifidal 
slaughter,  488,  489 ;  his  reception 
at  Carthage,  490;  his  second  com- 
mand, 514;  his  voyage,  519;  his 
death,  534. 

Hanndn,  his  Periplous,  448 ;  his  banish- 
ment, 449. 

Eauptquelle.  doctrine  of,  611. 

Haverfield,  F.,  his  model  of  Syracuse,  a. 

Heidingsfeld,  M.,  on  Plutarch,  61  a. 

Helmbold,  J.,  on  Thucydides,  50 1. 

Helorine  road,  166,  167,  174,  367,  373; 
course  of,  705. 

Herakleia,  gate  of  at  Akragas,  52a. 

Hdrakleia  (Italy),  14. 

HSrakleidds,  general  with  Hermokrat^, 
ao8,  433. 

Hdrakleidds,  sucoeasor  of  Hermokratds, 
229. 

Herakleid^  the  young,  his  action  in 
the  last  battle,  351,  695. 

Hdrakleion,  at  Syracuse,  aao,  688, 689  ; 
ceremonies  at  before  the  last  battle, 

342. 

Hdrakles,  his  favour  to  the  Syracusans, 
34a,  35<5 ;  his  festival,  342,  358. 

Hermai,  breaking  of,  109,  no. 

Hermokrat^,  son  of  Hermdn,  his  first 
appearance,  48 ;  estimate  of  him,  48, 
49 ;  character  and  policy,  49,  50 ;  his 
special  Sikeliot  policy,  50-52,  186 ; 
his  speech  at  Gela,  54, 631 ;  its  com- 
position, 55,  56,  632-634;  exhorta- 
tion to  Sikeliot  unity,  56-60,631 ;  no 
high  moral  ground,  60;  no  l^t  of 
federation,  61 ;  his  use  of  the  word 
''strangers,"  61 ;  no  mention  of  bar- 
barians, 61,62;  efi'ects  of  his  counsel, 
62, 63,  65 ;  its  effect  on  the  great  in- 
vasion, 67 ;  his  descent  from  Hermds, 
1 10;  his  position,  1 1 5,  1 1 6 ;  his  speech 
at  Syracuse,  1 1 7-1 2 1 ;  compared  with 
former  speech,   118;    its  reception. 
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131 ;  sayings  of,  i68 ;  liis  connsel 
after  the  battle,  176,  177;  desig- 
Dated  to  be  general,  177,  178;  his 
speech  at  Kam:iriiui,  184-1 88 ;  ohosen 
general,  ao8 ;  his  leadership,  309 ; 
his  wall,  a  16,  496,  497;  deposed, 
329  ;  his  picture  of  Athens,  381,  383  ; 
commands  on  Epipolai,  310 ;  his  stra- 
tagem to  detain  the  Athenians,  359- 
363 ;  pleads  for  mercy  to  the  Athenian 
generals,  404,  711-714;  commands 
Sikeliot  fleet,  419  ;  his  action  in  Asia, 
420;  withstands  Tissaphemds  and  the 
Spartans,  433,  436;  encourages  the 
Milesians,  435;  his  banishment,  439; 
accepts  the  sentence,  430 ;  his  secret 
plans,  431 ;  his  dealings  with  Pbar- 
nabazos,  433;  returns,  493;  refused 
admission  at  Syracuse,  494 ;  occnpies 
Selinous,  496 ;  his  warfure  with  Motva 
and  Panormos,  ^97, 499;  takes  up  the 
dead  at  Himera,  500-501 ;  his  re- 
storation still  refused,  503 ;  his  de- 
8igr*"»>  603>  504 ;  liw  march  to  Syra- 
cuse and  death,  504,  505  ;  compared 
with  Dionysios,  506,  507 ;  displea- 
sure of  Carthage  at  his  acts,  509 ; 
Dionysios  marries  his  daughter,  561 ; 
his  relations  to  Thucydides,  596; 
Grote's  view  of  his  speech  at  Gela, 
633;  his  speech  in  Timaioe,  634-636 ; 
his  dealings  with  the  slave  conspiracy, 
674;  story  of  Timaios  about,  711, 
713  ;  with  Phamabazos  in  Asia,  727  ; 
date  of  his  return,  728  ;  his  legendary 
daughter,  730-733. 
Hermokrat^,  father  of  Dionysios,  506. 
Herodotus,  his  sojourn  at  Thourioi,  13  ; 
his  catsiogue,  334;  on  the  three 
forms  of  government,  646. 
H^ychia,  omen  of  her  name,  108. 
Hicks,   £.   L.,   on  Attic    inscriptions, 

635. 
Himera,  allied  with  Syracuse,  37  ;  lands 
ravaged  by  Lachds,  36 ;  refosee  Athe- 
nian alliance,  155;  joins  Gylippoe, 
'35 »  i^  help  to  Syracuse  cut  off  by 
Sikels,  390,  393  ;  vengeance  of  Han- 
nibal against,  473,  477  ;  its  two 
sieges  compared,  478,  479 ;  its  five 
days'  siege,  480-489  ;  its  people  re- 
moved to  Messana,  485, 480;  stormed 
bv  the  Iberians,  488;  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  488, 489 ;  its  last  coinage, 
493  ;  its  fugitives  join  Hermokratds, 

493. 
Himilkdn,  son  of  Baaljaton,  his  offering 

at  Eryx,  735. 
Himilkdn,  son  of  Hanndn,  colleague  of 

Hannibal,  514;  his  human  sacrifice. 


534 ;  intercepts  Greek  stores  by  sea, 
531 ;  his  use  of  bribes,  533,  551 ; 
winters  at  Akragas,  538 ;  his  de- 
signs on  Grela,  547 ;  his  march 
thither,  563-564;  sends  Apoll6n  to 
Tyre,  563;  his  treaty  with  Diony- 
sios, 579^585 ;  his  coinage,  586,  587; 
leaves  bicily,  587. 

Holm,  A.,  his  History,  i ;  his  position  as 
a  historian,  59^ ;  on  Dioa6ros  and 
Plutarch,  607-^13;  on  the  speech  of 
Hermokiatds  at  Gela,  631 ;  on  the 
first  Athenian  encampment,  654, 
655 ;  on  the  fcotification  of  Te- 
menitds,  656,  658 ;  on  the  /njieXoSf 
665  ;  on  the  fortification  of  the 
clitf,  670;  on  the  wall  of  Gylip- 
pos,  678,  679;  on  the  last  Athe- 
nian encampment,  687  ;  on  the  Athe- 
nian retreat,  701 ;  (m  messages  to 
the  Sikels,  706  ;  on  the  surrender  of 
Ddmosthends,  708  ;  on  Dioklds,  735, 
726 ;  on  the  return  of  Hermokrat^, 
738 ;  on  the  siege  of  Akragas,  739  ; 
on  that  of  G^la,  733. 

Holzapfel,  L.,  609. 

Homer,  his  catalogue,  334. 

Horsemen,  Athenian,  314,  316. 

Horsemen,  Syracusau,  revolt  against 
Dionysios,  574 ;  the  revolt  put  down, 

576,  577  ;  "©ttlo  »*  ^*^n»>  578- 
Hybla,  Galeatic,  its  relations  to  Syra- 
cuse, 37 ;  unsuccessful  Athenian  at- 
tack on,  159, 161 ;  ravage  of  its  lands, 
305. 
Hykkara,  taking  of,  156 ;  sale  of  the 
captives,  157,  371  ;  birthplace  of 
Lais,  651. 


lasos,  taking  of,  430. 

Iberians,  enter  Helinous,  466  ;  their 
presence  at  Athens,  639-641 ;  their 
camp  before  Akragas,  739. 

letai,  taken  by  Gylippos,  340. 

Imbros,  Athenian  sellers  in,  335. 

Inessa,  Syracnsan  garrison  at,  37,  35 ; 
Athenian  defeat  before,  35 ;  ravage 
of  its  lands,  305 ;  Syraousan  horse- 
men at,  578. 

Inscriptions,  lack  of,  i. 

Iron  hands,  41,  343,  697. 

Islanders,  their  faithfulness  to  Athens, 

387. 

Islands,  policy  of  Athens  towards,  191. 

Isokratite,  on  the  three  forms  of  govern- 
ment, 645,  646. 

Italiots,  accq>t  Peace  of  G«la,  64 ;  their 
relations  to  Athens,  134;  tendency 
to  union  amongst,  138 ;  send  help  to 
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Gela,  566  ;  their  share  in  the  battle, 
567,  568,  733 ;  thej  forsake  Diony- 
sioa,  574. 
Italy,    meaning    of   the   name,    135; 
nature  of  Greek  influence  in,  413. 

J. 

Jowett,  B.,  his  view  of  secondary  Greek 
writers,  598,  711 ;  on  the  Sep^estan 
alliance,  644 ;  on  Euryalos,  60a  ;  on 
the  miKkoSf  063,  664 ;  on  the  wall  of 
Gylippoa,  680 ;  on  the  last  Athenian 
encampment,  686. 

Justin,  nix  version  of  the  Leontine 
embassy,  73 ;  his  compilation,  615. 

K. 

Kakyparis,  river,  its  position  and  cha- 
racter, 379,  705,  706,  707 ;  guarded 
by  Syracusani,  380 ;  crossed  by  Ni- 
kias,  382 ;  not  crossed  by  Demo- 
sthenes, 704. 

Kallias,  proposer  of  the  Rhegiue  and 
Leontine  treHtiee,  23,  617  ;  others  of 
the  name,  617. 

Kallikratds,  his  single  combat  with 
Lamachos,  223. 

Kallikratidas,  compared  with  Hermo- 
kratds,  50. 

Kallirhod,  legendary  daughter  of  Her- 
mokrat(§8,  730-732. 

Rallistratos,  conmiander  of  Athenian 
horse,  205  ;  escapes  from  the  Assinn- 
roB,  399 ;  his  death,  400. 

Kamarina,  allied  with  Leontinoi,  a6 ; 
attempted  betrayal  to  Syracuse,  41 ; 
truce  with  Gela,  46,  47 ;  allied  with 
Athens,  76;  refuses  Athenian  alli- 
ance, 153 ;  gives  first  help  to  Syra- 
cuse, 164, 170 ;  relations  to  Syracuse, 
183-194;  neutrality,  194;  final  help 
to  Syracuse,  290 ;  flight  from,  572 ; 
tributary  to  Carthage,  580. 

Kapxrj^orttf  confounded  with  Ka\x0^^i 
616. 

Katand,  its  position  in  427,  27;  re- 
fuses Athenian  alliance,  147 ;  accepts 
it,  151, 152  ;  Syracuse  seen  from,  162  ; 
agents  of  Nikias  in,  163 ;  Syraousans 
march  to,  164;  the  Athenians  come 
back  to,  165 ;  the  camp  burned  by 
Syracusans,  180;  Athenians  come 
back  to,  195 ;  supply  of  provisions 
from  stopped,  324 ;  aim  of  Athenian 
retreat,  365,  366, 702,  703 ;  war  con- 
tinued at,  414. 

Kaulonia,  Athenian  timber  burned  at, 
289. 


Kephalldnia,  its  relation   to  Athens, 

336. 

Kephalos,  father  of  Lysias,  12. 

Kephalos,  law^^ver  at  Syracuse,  723. 

Kleandridas,  his  banishment  and  settle- 
ment at  Thourioi,  13,  14,  202. 

Kkrjpovxia  distinguished  from  dMoudOf 

",  335. 
Knidoe  revolts  frt>m  Athens,  422. 
Kondn,  watches  the  Corinthian  fleet, 

304. 

Korber,  W.,  on  Philistos,  599. 

Korkyra,  relations  of  Tliemistokl^s  to, 
9 ;  importance  of  its  position,  19 ;  its 
war  with  Corinth,  19,  50;  its  rela- 
tions to  Epidamnos,  20 ;  to  Corinth, 
ib, ;  its  application  to  Athens,  ib. ; 
its  alliance  with  Athens,  2 1 , 6 1 7, 624 ; 
meeting  of  Athenian  fleet  at,  130 ; 
its  zeal  against  Corinth,  336 ;  form 
of  the  name,  625. 

KrastoB,  alleged  birth-place  of  Lais, 
652. 

Krotdn  refuses  passage  to  Athenians, 
306. 

terjtckos,  position  and  meaning  of,  215, 
662-667;  Syracusan  attack  on,  225, 
226. 

Kym6  taken  by  Samnites,  78. 

Kynoss^ma,  battle  of,  427. 

Kyrdnd,  Pdoponnesians  at,  319  ;  sends 
help  to  Syracuse,  ib. 

Kythdra,  contingent  from,  336. 

Kyzikos,  battle  of,  428. 

L. 

Labdalon,  fortification  of,  213;  taken 
by  Gylippos,  256  ;  position  of,  661. 

La  Bedda  di  Lioari,  653. 

Laehds,  his  conunand  in  Sicily,  29 ;  his 
campaign  against  Himera,  36,  37 ; 
defeated  at  Peripolion,  37 ;  mention 
of  in  Aristophanes,  tb. 

Lais,  taken  at  Hvkkara,  157 ;  various 
accounts  of,  650-653  ;  her  Sikan 
origin,  650-652  ;  her  alleg^  mother 
and  daughter,  652,  653 ;  modem 
legend  of,  653. 

Lakedaimonios,  son  of  Kim6n,  617,  625. 

Lamachos,  appointed  general,  93  ;  his 
plan  of  campaign,  144 ;  his  position 
and  character,  145,  146 ;  references 
to  him  in  Aristophanes,  145  ;  his  plan 
at  last  carried  out,  207 ;  his  last 
battle  and  death,  221-224 ;  its  effects, 
224. 

lAUomia.    See  Stone-quarries. 

Leake,  W.  M.,  on  Syracusan  Topo- 
graphy, a  ;  on  Temenitds,  656,  657. 
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Ldmnofl,  Athenian  sotUera  in,  335. 

Le6n,  Athenian  landing.place,  a  10  ; 
poeition  of,  659, 660. 

Leontines  in  Syracuse,  Athenian  pro- 
clamation to,  148,  630;  their  pos- 
sible correspondence  with  Nikias,  700, 
701. 

Leontinoi,  its  treaty  with  Athens  and 
inscription,  7,  a  1-23,  617;  its  rela- 
tion to  other  events,  a  a  ;  war  with 
Syracuse,  a5-a7 ;  embassy  to  Athens, 
28,  630  ;  disputes  at  in  4a3,  68 ;  ab- 
sorption by  Syracuse,  69,  70;  its 
partial  restoration,  70,  71 ;  war  with 
Syracuse,  71 ;  effects  of  its  treatment,  . 
7  a ;  alleged  fresh  appeal  to  Athens, 
73;  ap]^al  to  Athens  in  415,  89, 
98,  64a,  643  ;  its  case  towaiiis  Syra- 
cuse, 99 ;  its  later  relation  to  Syra- 
cuse, 557  ;  exiles  settled  there,  ib.  ; 
body-guard  of  Dionysios  voted  there, 
558  ;  exiles  from  Gela  and  Kamarina 
&t>  578 ;  its  independence  guaranteed 
by  Carthage,  58a  ;  names  of  its  en- 
voys, 626. 

Leukas,  gathering  of  ships  at,  233 ;  its 
help  to  Syracuse,  333,  339. 

Leukimmd,  date  of  the  battle,  630, 
6a3. 

Lichas,  objects  to  treaty  with  Tissa- 
phem^,  423;  his  own  treaty,  434 ; 
his  advice  to  Milesians  and  death, 

435- 

Lalybaion,  notice  of  the  spring,  455. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  his  practical  dic- 
tatorship, 555. 

Lipara  laid  waste  by  Athenians,  30, 

37-. 
Lokroi,    allied     with    Syracuse,    a6 ; 

Athenian  attempts  on,  34,  35 ;  re- 
fuses Peace  of  Gela,  64 ;  its  relations 
to  Messana,  7a,  73 ;  wars  with  its 
colonies,  73;  joins  Athens,  75,  77; 
its  treatment  of  the  first  Athenian 
fleet,  137 ;  Gylippos  at,  234. 

Lupus,  B.,  680;  on  the  march  to  the 
djepaiov  X^vof,  704. 

Lykophr6n,  on  the  tordi-raoe  at  Nea- 
polis,  621. 

Lysias,  his  relation  to  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Athens,  la,  13;  Sicilian  facts 
preserved  by  him,  604. 

Lysimeleia,  mole  along,  339. 

M. 

Machanat,  coins   bearing    the   name, 

587. 
Mag6n,  House  of,  448. 
Mamaledi.    See  Enneoe. 


Mantineia,  its  contingent  to  the  Athe- 
nian army,  132,  337. 

Marryatt,  Captain,  quoted,  aSa. 

Maznra  taken  by  Hannibal,  460. 

Mazaros,  border  stream  of  Segeeta  and 
Selinous,  81. 

Median  war,  its  results,  185,  189. 

Megara,  Old,  its  exiles  serve  with 
Athens,  13a,  133,  336. 

Megara  (Sicilian),  strengthened,  175; 
Athenian  action  at,  304. 

Mdlos,  Athenian  siege  of,  86. 

Menandros,  Athenian  general,  275 ; 
eager  for  action,  296 ;  shares  in  at- 
tack on  Epipolai,  309 ;  commands  in 
the  Great  Harbour,  338. 

Mends  accuses  Akragantine  generals, 

539- 

Mercenary  service,  spread  of,  455. 

Messana,  iU  shifting  politics,  31 ;  joins 
Athens,  32 ;  importance  of  its  alli- 
ance, 3a,  33 ;  revolts  from  Athens, 
40 ;  naval  warfare  in  the  strait,  40, 
41 ;  defeat  of  enterprise  againMt 
Naxos,  43-44;  defended  against 
Athenians,  44,  45 ;  iu  relations  to 
Lokroi,  7a,  73 ;  Lokrians  driven  out, 
77 ;  importance  of  its  position,  143 ; 
refuses  Athenian  alliance,  147 ;  vain 
Athenian  attempt  on,  179,  180;  not 
mentioned  in  the  last  stage,  338 ;  its 
independence  guaranteed  by  Car- 
thage, 58a. 

Messenians  of  Naupaktos,  serve  for 
Athens,  336. 

Metapontion,  its  contingent  to  Athens, 

305- 
Mdthymna  contributes  ships,  131. 
MetAn  opposes  Sicilian  expedition,  107. 
Meyer,  G.,  on  Thucydides,  590. 
MildtoB  revolts  against  Athens,  419, 

430 ;  Tissaphemde*  castle  at,  434. 
MilitaiT  assembly,  403,  538,  558. 
Mitford,  W.,  his  views  on  Dionysios, 

654- 

Monasterello.    See  Akraian  Cliff. 

Monroe  doctrine,  5  a. 

Moon,  eclipse  of^  334,  696,  731. 

Morgantina  sold  by  Syracuse  to  Kama- 
rina, 63. 

Motya,  Hannibal  leaves  ships  at,  456 ; 
warfiure  of  Hermokrat^  against,  497  ; 
Phoenician  inscription  at,  735. 

MtUlenhof  on  £uktdm6n,  16. 

Muller-Strilbing,  H.,  on  Thucydides, 

590,  693. 
Mykaldssos,  massacre  at,  303. 
Mylai  taken  by  Athenians,  31,  33. 
Myskdn,  Syracusan  general,  431. 
Mytildnd,  siege  of,  666. 
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Kais  confounded  with  LaiR,  651,  65  a. 

Naxos,  its  relations  to  Messana,  27  ; 
Messanian  attempt  on,  42-44  ;  joins 
Athenian  alliAnce,  147 ;  Athenian 
station  at,  180 ;  its  horsemen,  214. 

Neapolis  (African),  519. 

Neapolis  (Campanian),  its  relations  to 
Athens,  14,  15;  its  growth,  79; 
torch-race  at,  621. 

Neodamodeisy  sent  to  Sicily,  379. 

Nephelokokkygia,  106. 

Nikias,  appointed  general,  93 ;  raises 
question  on  expedition,  94;  hb 
.speech,  94-96;  his  second  speech 
and  picture  of  Sicily,  98-103 ;  his 
plan  of  campaign,  141,  142  ;  cen- 
sured by  Plutarch,  141 ;  his  relation 
to  Lamachos,  161 ;  his  stratagem, 
162-165;  lands  in  the  Gi*eat  Har- 
bour, 166 ;  his  respect  for  the  Olym- 
pieion,  167,  174;  his  speech,  171; 
snils  back  to  Katand,  175  ;  asks  for 
money  and  horsemen,  181 ;  hiH  sick- 
ness, 221 ;  his  sole  command,  224; 
his  character,  225 ;  his  defence  of  the 
round  fort,  ih.,  226;  his  negotiations 
with  Syracuse,  229;  his  &lse  con- 
fidence, 230,  238,  241 ;  sends  ships 
to  meet  Gylippos,  235  ;  gives  no  an- 
swer to  Gylippos,  244;  his  defence 
of  the  wall,  248 ;  his  occupation  of 
Pl^mmyrion,  248-251 ;  sends  to  meet 
the  Corinthian  fleet,  253  ;  number  of 
his  victories,  254;  his  letter,  264-373; 
his  reasons  for  writing,  266  ;  genuine- 
ness of  the  letter,  26S ;  his  description 
of  the  Athenians,  272  ;  how  judged 
at  Athens,  274,  275 ;  his  employment 
of  Sikels,  291 ;  his  defensive  prepara- 
tions, 397;  Thucydidee'  estimate  of, 
307,  400 ;  compared  with  Byzantine 
Ledn,  307 ;  refuses  to  retreat,  32 1-323 ; 
consents  at  last,  324 ;  his  prophets, 
325,  690-693;  forbids  retreat,  (h,; 
his  speech  before  the  last  battle,  343  ; 
his  appeal  to  the  allies,  344 ;  to  demo- 
cratic sentiment,  346  ;  foi^gets  burial 
truce,  356 ;  deceived  by  Hermokrat^a' 
message,  360 ;  his  correspondence  in 
Syracuse,  ib. ;  his  energy  during  the 
retreat,  370;  his  last  speech,  371 ;  his 
division  in  advance  of  Demosthenes, 
381 ;  hears  of  surrender,  389 ;  his  pro- 
posals to  Gylippos,  390 ;  surrenders, 
395 ;  his  relations  to  Sparta,  396 ; 
his  shield,  400,  406;  debate  on 
his  fate,  405;  his  death,  406,  711- 
714;  his  alleged  enemies  at  Athens, 


613;  his  dealings  with  a  party  in 
Syracuse,  699-701 ;  tale  of  his  self- 
slaughter,  709,  711;  his  appeal  to 
Gylippos,  709,  710 ;  his  earlier  rela- 
tions to  Syracuse,  715;  his  armour 
on  the  coins,  722. 

Nikolaos  of  Damascus,  his  account  of 
the  Corinthian  colonies,  3o. 

Nikolaos  of  Syracuse,  his  alleged  speech 
in  favour  of  the  generals,  714,  715. 

Nissen,  H.,  on  Athenian  parties,  10 ; 
on  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  616-625  ;  on  dates  in  Dio- 
d6ros,  626. 

Nomenclature  of  metropolis  and  colo- 
nies. 53.  54. 

Note,  riven  near,  379. 

Numbers,  effect  of,  468. 


O. 

dx^oKparla,  corruption  of  dtj/ioKparia, 
647. 

Office  and  opposition,  Greek  analogies 
to,  115-117;  quasi-official  class,  123. 
124. 

Olympieion,  register  at,  150;  Athenian 
canip  near,  166;  respect  of  Nikias 
for,i6.,  174;  occupied  by  Syracnsans, 
174,  178. 

Omens  before  Athenian  invasion,  107, 
108. 

Oracles  before  Athenian  invasion,  105, 
106. 

Omeai,  warfare  at,  91. 

Orsi,  Paolo,  on  the  burial  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 365. 

P. 

P(Ban,  effect  of  in  the  night-battle,  315. 

Panormos,  warfare  of  Hermokratds 
against,  498 ;  its  historic  importance, 
498,  499 ;  Phoenician  inscriptions  at, 

735. 

vaparcix<0'fia,  meaning  of,  677. 

Pausanias,  his  reflexions  on  Athenian 
invasion,  413;  helps  out  Xenophdn, 
597 ;  on  Lais,  64 1 ;  on  the  first 
Athenian  encampment,  656. 

Peisistratos,  his  bodv-guard,  558. 

n€\07rwvrf<ri<ue6i  voXc/iof,  use  of  the 
phrase,  715. 

Peloponnesian  alliance,  its  relations  to 
Italy  and  Sicily,  23,  24. 

Perikl6s,  his  policy  in  the  West,  9,  10 ; 
opposition  to,  10 ;  his  policy  towards 
Korkyra,  625  ;  on  democracy,  645. 

Peripolian,  taking  of,  34- 

Phaiax,  his  embawy  to  Sicily,  74-77. 
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Plublaris,  question  as  to  his  bull,  537, 
608. 

Phamabazos,  helps  the  building  of  the 
Syraousan  ships,  42 S ;  his  dealings 
with  Hermokrat^,  43a,  737,  728. 

Philippi,  A.,  on  Plutarch,  613. 

Philistos,  reported  by  Dioddros  and  Plu- 
tarch, I ;  pays  the  fine  for  Dionysios, 
543,  600;  his  relation  to  him,  543,' 
544  ;  his  Sicilian  History,  597,  599 ; 
confusions  of  Souidas  about  biiin,  600 ; 
his  age,  ib. ;  his  relations  to  Diony- 
sios  and  his  mother,  600,  601  ;  the 
two  parts  of  his  History,  601-603 ; 
references  of  Cioero  to,  601,  60a  ; 
character  of  his  writing,  603  ;  read 
by  Alexander,  tb,;  question  of  his 
dialect,  605 ;  judgement  of  Dionysios 
of  Halikamassos  on,  606 ;  used  by 
Dioddros  and  Plutarch,  610,  613 ; 
his  substantial  agreement  with  Thucy- 
dides,  613,  614;  his  accoimt  of  the 
last  iMttles,  693-699 ;  records  Demo- 
sthenes' attempt  at  self-slaughter, 
709 ;  his  account  of  the  death  of  the 
generals,  711,  713. 

Philochoros,  on  the  prophetic  art,  690, 
692. 

Phoenician  inscriptions  in  Sicily,  735. 

Phoenician  settlements  in  Sicily,  their 
gradual  subjection  to  Carthage,  491, 

Ph6kaiai,  at  Leontinoi,  its  position  and 
oooupntion,  70,  71. 

Pindar,  on  the  three  forms  of  govern- 
ment, 646. 

Plague  in  the  camp  before  Akragas, 
534 ;  question  of  in  404,  587. 

Plato  on  the  embassy  of  Gorgias,  629. 

Pldmmyrion,  occupied  by  Nikias,  349- 
353  ;  tombs  on,  350 ;  the  three  forts, 
ib. ;  recovered  by  Gylippos,  383-385 ; 
spoil  taken  at,  386 ;  burial  of  Athe- 
nians on,  364. 

Plutarch,  his  lives  of  Nikias  and  Alki- 
biad^,  I ;  his  censure  of  Nikias.  141 ; 
his  account  of  the  death  of  Laina- 
chos,  333 ;  his  account  of  Gylippos, 
342 ;  his  uf>e  of  Thucydides  and 
PhiHstoti,  602,  603,  613  ;  theories  of 
German  writers  about  him,  611 ;  no 
important  difference  between  him 
and  Thucydides,  613-615  ;  his  story 
of  Lakedaimonios,  635 ;  on  the  de- 
signs of  Alkibiad^,  638, 639  ;  on  the 
three  fonns  of  government,  647 ;  on 
Lais,  651,  653  ;  on  the  circumvalla- 
tion  of  Syracuse,  663 ;  on  the  coun- 
ter-wall, 673  ;  on  the  wall  of  Gylip- 
pos, 681 ;  on  the  Hdrakleion,  6S8 ;  on 


the  answers  of  the  prophets,  690 ;  on 
the  knowledge  of  eclipses,  602 ;  on 
the  battles  in  the  Great  tiarbour, 
695-699;  on  the  Rurrender  of  the 
generals,  709;  on  their  death,  711- 
7T4;  on  the  treatment  of  the  pri- 
soners, 718. 

Polemarchos,  brother  of  Lysias,  1 3. 

Polem6n  on  Artas,  684. 

Polichna,  Syraousan  foi-t  at,  334;  horse 
at,  351. 

woXtTtia,  Aristotle's  use  of  the  word, 
649. 

Polliohos,  his  action  in  the  last  battle, 

351. 

Pollis,  517. 

Polyainos,  335  ;  his  story  of  Gylippos, 
355 !  ^^  ^^^  slave  conspiracy,  673 ; 
of  Nikias  and  Gylippos,  711. 

Polybios,  his  censure  of  Timaioe,  47, 
55  ;  hisreferenoes  to  Sicilian  history, 
606 ;  on  the  speech  of  Hermokrat^ 
at  Grela,  634-636 ;  on  democracy, 
647 ;   oil  the   eclipse  of  the  moon, 

PolydAros,  lawgiver  at  Syracuse,  733. 

Polykleitos,  his  metrical  History,  604, 
605. 

Polykritos.    See  Polykleitos. 

Polystratos,  exploiin  of  his  son  at  Ka- 
tan6,  415. 

Polyxenos,  marries  Dionysios'  sister, 
561. 

Polyzdios,  his  olive-yard,  385. 

Portella  del  Fusco,  fortified,  2 30 ;  Athe- 
nian forti6cHtion  on,  667. 

Potamis,  Syraousan  genend,  431. 

Potidaia,  its  political  position,  18,  19; 
date  of  its  revolt,  618,  633. 

wpoffrdrrjs,  force  of  the  name,  1 16. 

iffOtffA&9,  use  of  the  word,  685. 

Pyloe,  effect  of  its  taking  on  Sicilian 
affairs,  38  ;  recovery  o^  434. 

Pythdn,  sails  with  Gylippos,  334;  com- 
mands in  the  Great  Harbour,  328. 

Pythodoros,  sent  to  Sicily,  36,  37;  ac- 
cepts the  Peace  of  G^ela,  64;  banished, 

65. 


Retreat  of  the  Athenians,  363-400; 
burning  of  the  ships,  363 ;  first  plan, 
365-367 ;  choice  of  roads,  367  ;  its 
grievances,  369 ;  beginning  and  order 
of  march,  373,  373;  action  of  the 
horsemen  and  darters,  374;  first 
night,  ib. ;  second  night,  375  ;  third 
night,  376 ;  fourth  night,  377 ;  fifth 
night,  378 ;  change  to  Helorine  road, 
ib. ;  parting  of  the  two  divisions,  381 ; 
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passage  of  the  Kakyparis,  38a ;  sixth 
^i»g^t»  383;  surrender  of  Demo- 
sthends*  divisiun,  384-389;  seventh 
night,  391 ;  slaughter  and  captivity 
by  the  Assinaros,  393 -400 ;  its  chro- 
nology, 720. 

Rh^on,  its  treaty  with  Athens  and  in- 
scription, 7,  ai-23,  617;  its  relation 
to  other  events,  22;  allied  with 
Leontinoi,  26;  importance  of  its 
position,  30 ;  halt  of  Athenian  fleet 
at,  137-139;  reference  to  by  Hermo- 
krat^s,  187. 

Rhodes,  its  ships,  131 ;  itsslingers,  132, 
336. 

Rome,  analogy  with  Leontinoi,  69 ;  the 
patricians  the  better  Romans,  ih, ; 
possible  effect  of  Athenian  succeM  on, 
4'3- 


Salaminian  trireme,  154. 

Sale  of  territory,  63. 

Salinas,  A.,  on  Syracusan  coins,  722. 

Schubring,  J.,  on  Syracusan  topography, 
2 ;  on  Temenit^  656,  657  ;  on  the 
tcuKko$f  663 ;  on  the  docks  at  Syra- 
cuse, 682, 683  ;  on  the  xt^^i  ^89  ;  on 
the  siege  of  Akragas,  729 ;  on  that  of 
Gela,  732. 

Sea-fight,  character  of  in  Greek  war- 
fare, 353- 

Segesta,  its  treaty  with  Athens,  7  ;  re- 
newed alliance,  33,  643,  644;  its 
relations  to  Selinous,  33 ;  disputes 
with  Selinous,  81,  82 ;  war,  82, 
83 ;  relations  to  Carthage,  83 ;  help 
refused  at  Carthage,  84;  appeal  to 
Athens,  85,  89,  90,  641 ;  Athenian 
embassy  to,  90 ;  its  reception,  91-93 ; 
help  voted  at  Athens,  93;  trick 
played  on  Athenian  envoys  at,  139, 
140;  acquires  the  territory  of  Hyk- 
kara,  156 ;  visit  of  Nikias  to,  157 ; 
its  horsemen,  214  ;  renewed  dis- 
putes with  Selinous,  445  ;  asks  help 
of  Carthage  and  offers  submission, 
446;  submission  to  Carthage,  450; 
victory  over  Selinuntines,  453  ;  sub- 

Ject  to  Carthage,  58a. 
inous,  its  disputes  and  war  with 
Segesta,  81-83  ;  helped  by  Syracuse, 
83;  its  wealth,  loi  ;  its  suooonrs  to 
Syracuse,  164, 170;  sends  help  toGyl- 
ippoe,  236 ;  its  succours  to  Syracuse, 
cut  off  by  Sikels,  291,  29a  ;  Bphesian 
citizenship  voted  to  its  oiticeos,  433 ; 
renewed  disputes  with  Segesta,  445 ; 
Carthaginian  party  at^  451 ;  its  war 


with  Segesta,  453  ;  asks  help  of  Syra- 
cuse, ib.,  460 ;  its  proroerity,  457 ; 
the  gntkt  temple  still  unfinished,  457, 
458 ;  the  agora,  459 ;  neglect  of  its 
defences,  t6. ;  beginning  of  the  siege, 
460,  461  ;  ten  days'  fighting,  461- 
467 ;  first  S'keliot  city  taken  by  bar- 
barians, 467  ;  slaughter  and  plunder, 
468-470 ;  fugitives  received  at  Akra- 
gas, 470 ;  refugees  return  as  subjects 
of  Carthage,  47  a ;  temples  not  de- 
stroyed by  Hannibal,  473-476 ;  forti- 
fied by  Hermokratde,  495,  497  ;  sub- 
ject to  Carthage,  580. 

Shields  used  to  hold  coin,  389. 

Shophetim  at  Eryx,  58a,  735. 

Sicily,  its  increased  connexion  with 
afEftirs  of  Old  Greeoe,  a,  81 ;  how 
affected  by  the  Athenian  invasion, 
4-6 ;  compared  with  America,  52-54 ; 
its  attractions  to  Athens,  88  ;  pictures 
of  by  Alkibiadds  and  Nikias,  96,  97, 
99-103;  list  of  its  cities,  100;  its  horse- 
men and  heavy-armed,  loi ;  its  small 
warlike  experience,  loa ;  conditions 
of  warfare  in,  103 ;  becomes  centre  of 
Greek  war&re,  a6o ;  its  state  in  the 
wiuterof  414,  a6i-262  ;  its  increased 
connexion  with  Old  Greece,  412;  its 
expected  contributions  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet,  626-628  ;  no  alliance 
with  Peloi)onn6soe  till  414,  627. 

Siefert,  O.,  on  the  siege  of  Akragas, 
729. 

Siemon,  O.,  on  Plutarch,  61 2. 

Sikanos,  his  name,  208 ;  his  fruitless 
mission  to  Akragas,  317  ;  commands 
in  the  Great  Harbour,  328 ;  fails  to 
bum  the  Athenian  ships,  330. 

Sikans,  join  Hannibal,  477  ;  subject  to 
Carthage,  580. 

Sikelia  in  Attica,  106. 

Sikeliot  fleet,  in  the  Mgeesm,  417 ; 
honours  paid  to  its  seamen,  428, 
433  ;  its  rebuilding,  433  ;  its  return, 
434,  483  ;  reaches  Himera,  483,  484. 

SikeU,  allied  with  Athens,  34;  help 
Naxofl  against  Messana,  42-44;  action 
of  Phaiax  among,  76,  77  ;  Syracusan 
dealings  with,  139;  Athenian  deal- 
ings with,  143 ;  give  help  to  Athens, 
227  ;  to  Gylippos,  236;  cut  off  the 
Selinuntines  and  Peloponnesians,  291 ; 
join  Hannibal,  478 ;  guaranty  of  their 
independence,  58a. 

Sikyonians,  follow  Corinth  by  com- 
pulsion, 280. 

Sins,  daims  of  Athens  on,  8 ;  new 
settlement  of,  14. 

Skytala,  a65. 
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Sokratds  c^posef  SicQian  expedition, 
107. 

Soldiers,  professioiuJ  and  cidsen,  359. 

Sophokld8,8onof  Sdstmtidds,  bis  missioii 
to  Sicily,  38 ;  accepts  Peace  of  CMa, 
64 ;  banished,  65. 

Sdsistratos,  alleged  leader  of  slave  oon* 
spiraoy,  674. 

Souidas,  hb  confosioDB  about  Philistos, 
601. 

Sources,  use  of,  591. 

Sparta,  her  relations  to  Athens,  86, 
i8a ;  Syraousan  embassy  to,  181 ; 
votes  and  sends  help  to  Syracuse, 
201,  379;  openly  renews  war  with 
Athens,  300,  301 ;  her  medism,  418. 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  on  Labdalon,  661. 

Stephen,  King,  331. 

Stephen  of  Byzantium,  his  references  to 
Philistos,  601. 

Stdsimbrotoe,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  625. 

Stilbid^,  prophet^  335,  690-693. 

Stone-quarries,  imprisonment  of  Athe- 
nians in,  408 ;  of  Syracusans  in  Pei- 
raieus,  404. 

Stones,  use  of  as  missiles,  697. 

arparrfyds  airroKpdrcap,  nature  of  the 
office,  553,  555. 

ffTpar6v€^ov,  use  of  the  word,  678,  688. 

Sybaris,  its  relation  to Thourioi,  10, 1 1. 

Sybota,  battle  of,  31  ;  its  date,  618- 
633 ;  inscription  bearing  on,  619. 

Syka,  point  on  Epipolai,  215  ;  meaning 
and  position  of,  662. 

Syracuse,  Syracusans,  preparations  of 
c.  B.  0.  439,  6 ;  relations  to  Ck>rinth 
and  Sparta,  34 ;  war  with  Leontinoi, 
35-37 ;  allies  on  each  side,  36;  first 
warfare  with  Athens,  31  ;  attempt 
on  Messana,  39 ;  first  sea-fight  with 
Athens,  41 ;  Sikel  subjects  of,  10 1, 
139;  news  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
114;  debate  in  the  assembly,  115- 
1 30 ;  powers  of  the  presiding  gene- 
rals, 1 39 ;  Athenian  ships  in  the 
Great  Harbour,  148-150 ;  confidence 
at,  150;  horsemen  at  Katand,  161; 
Athenian  party  in,  163;  exiles  from, 
tb. ;  march  to  Katand,  175 ;  first 
Athenian  camp  before,  166,  167 ; 
first  battle  and  defeat,  168-173; 
ill-discipline  of  the  heavy-armed,  170  ; 
action  of  the  horse,  173;  number 
of  generals  lessened,  177;  fortifica- 
tion of  Temenit^,  178, 656-659 ;  em- 
bassies to  Peloponndsos,  181  ;  relations 
to  Sparta,  1 83  ;  embaa^  to  Kamarina, 
183-194;  action  on  Epipolai,  311- 
319 ;  first  counter-wall,  316,  667-^ 
671  ;  second  counter- wall,  330,  671 ; 


despondency  at,  338;  negotiations 
for  surrender,  239,  238 ;  coming 
of  Oylippos,  240,  241  ;  bad  array  of 
heavy-armed,  343 ;  opinion  of  Gyl- 
ippos,  345  ;  third  counter-wall,  348- 
356,  674-681 ;  docks,  349,  383,  683, 
6S3;  cavalry  at  Polichna,  351; 
defeat  on  the  hill,  353 ;  victory, 
354;  sea-fight  off  Pldnmiyrion,  383- 
384;  the  docks,  383;  devices  and 
ikirmishes,  287  ;  embassies  to  Pelo- 
ponndsos,  288 ;  destruction  of  Athe- 
nian treasure'fleet,  ib. ;  improval  of 
naval  tactics,  293,  294  ;  battles  and 
victory  by  sea,  295-299;  coming  of 
the  second  expedition,  306 ;  saved 
by  the  Thespians,  313  ;  trophies 
after  defeat  of  D^moethends,  316  ; 
embassies  in  Sicily,  317  ;  attacks  on 
the  besiegers  by  land  and  sea,  326- 
330;  deliverance  to  be  followed  by 
vengeance,  232;  great  position  of, 
33^  333  •.  Hst  of  her  allies,  338,  339  ; 
the  assembly  after  the  victory,  403  ; 
treatment  of  prisoners,  407-411  ; 
help  sent  to  Old  Greece,  415;  good 
conduct  in  the  .^gasan,  420,  438, 
433  i  ^clp  given  to  Milesians,  435 ; 
imprisoned  at  Peiraieus,  434 ;  its 
position  after  Athenian  war,  438, 
439  >  democratic  changes  under  Dio- 
kldF,  441,  732-737  ;  peace  with 
Naxos  and  Elatand,  464 ;  feeling 
towards  Hermokrat^s,  494 ;  rela- 
tions towards  Carthage,  495;  en- 
try and  death  of  Hermokratds,  504, 
505  ;  negotiations  with  Carthage, 
509;  takes  the  lead  in  the  de- 
fence of  Akragas,  515;  help  sent 
and  victory,  535,  536 ;  belief  in  the 
treason  of  the  generals,  539 ;  restora- 
tion of  the  exile*,  546;  reaction 
against  Dionysios,  555  ;  state  of  things 
under  the  tyranny,  560-563 ;  revolt 
of  the  horsemen,  564,  565 ;  return  of 
Dionysios,  567-568  ;  subjection  to 
Dionysios  guaranteed  by  Carthage, 
583  ;  alleged  conspiracy  of  slaven, 
673 ;  coinage  after  the  Athenian  de- 
feat, 733,  723. 


Tainaron,  gathering  of  Peloponnesian 

ships  at,  380. 
Taras,  its  relations  to  Thourioi,   14: 

friendly  to  Syracuse,  130,  136;  Gy- 

lippos  at,  235. 
Tellaro,  river,  not  the  Assinaros,  706. 
Tellias,  Syracusan  general,  229. 
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Temenit^,  fortification  of,  178,  657, 
658 ;  podtion  of,  656, 668 ;  its  extent 
sontlkward,  658. 

Tennini.     See  Therma. 

Thapsos,  Thucydides'  deaoription  of, 
211 ;  Athenian  station  at,  an. 

Tbemistoklds,  his  relations  to  the  West, 
8,  9 ;  names  of  his  daughters,  8 ;  his 
mother,  9 ;  his  appeal  to  the  lonians, 
190. 

Thedn,  his  aooountof  Philistos,  601-603. 

Therma,  foundation  of,  510;  the  site, 
511;  Phoenician  colony,  511;  becomes 
Greek  and  preserves  traditions  of  Hi- 
mera,  512 ;  subject  to  Carthage,  580. 

Thdron,  destruction  of  his  tomb,  523. 

Thespians,  set  sail,  280;  reach  Sidly, 
289 ;  their  action  in  the  night  battle, 

Thirlwall,  C,  his  History,  i ;  on  the 
X17X17.  690. 

Thourioi,  its  foundation,  9,  xo;  char- 
acter of  the  settlement,  1 1  ;  its  revo- 
lutions, 1 1 -1 4;  its  founder  Apoll6n, 
12;  settlers  at,  12-14;  its  relations 
to  Taras,  14  ;  its  reception  of  the 
first  Athenian  fleet,  136;  negotiations 
of  Gylippos  with,  234 ;  its  contingent 
to  Athens,  305  ;  turns  against 
Athens,  421 ;  its  fleet  in  Asia,  i6., 

427.  435- 

Thradan  mercenaries,  come  too  late, 
302 ;  massacre  at  Mykaldssos,  303. 

Thrasylos,  Athenian  general,  433,  434. 

Thucydides,  his  History,  1-5 ;  composi- 
tion of  his  speeches,  54,  55  ;  his  pro- 
bable relations  to  Hermokratds,  55, 
56,  631-633  ;  his  Sicilian  books,  80  ; 
his  use  of  the  article,  205 :  his  local 
knowledge  of  Syracuse,  222,  J90, 595 ; 
his  relation  to*  the  letter  of  Nikias, 
268 ;  effects  of  his  work,  334 ;  his 
catalogue,  ib. ;  his  reflexions  on 
Athenian  defeat,  370 ;  his  judgement 
on  the  Athenian  invasion,  41 2 ;  his 
comments  on  Spartans  and  Syracu- 
sans,  426  ;  modem  attacks  on,  589- 
596,  597  ;  order  of  writing  his  His- 
tory, 592-595 ;  probable  time  of  his 
visit  to  Syracuse,  596  ;  judgement  of 
Dionysios  of  HalScarnassos  on  him, 
599,  600;  use  of  his  writings  by  later 
writers,  602-614;  his  rdation  to 
Philistos,  604 ;  general  agreement  of 
the  two,  610,  613-615  ;  his  account 


of  the  death  of  the  generals,  711 ;  his 

ways  of  speaking  of  the  war,  715  ; 

his  account  of  the  treatment  of  the 

prisoners,  716-719. 
Thukydideisehe  Frage,  589-597. 
Timaios,  his  account  of  the  congress  at 

Gela,  47,  55,  56,  634-636 ;  of  Her- 

mokratds,  48  ;  of  Philistos,  603 ;   of 

Geldn's  treaty,  608 ;  of  the  death  of 

the  generals,  711,  712. 
Timandra,  whether  taken  at  Hykkara, 

1 58 ;  alleged  mother  of  Lais,  652, 653. 
Tisias,  his  alleged  embassy  to  Athens, 

630. 
Tissaphemds,   his  treaty  with  Sparta^ 

419 ;  his  various  intrigues  and  enmity 

to  Hermokratds,  421,  422,  426,429  ; 

his  castle  at  MiUtos,  424;    castle 

taken  by  the  Milesians,  ib, 
Trdgilos,  bay,  210. 
Truces,  varieties  of,  59. 
Tycha,  its  relation  to  Temenitds,  178. 
Tydeus,  his  presence  at  Katand,  415. 
l^rre,  the  Geloan  ApoUdn  sent  to,  563. 
Tzetsds,  J.,  on  Timaios  and  Philistos, 

603  ;  on  Diotimos,  621. 

V. 

Yenera,  Saint,  confounded  with  Venus, 

408. 

Vengeance,  open  expression  of,  332,348. 
Volquardsen,  C.  A,,  on  Dioddros,  607, 

608. 

W. 
Wall-building,  214  et  seqq. 
Wall  of  Gylippos,  vainly  attacked  by 

Demoethenis,  309 ;   its  forts  in  the 

night-battle,  311,  312. 
Watchword,  effect  of  in  the  night-battle, 

315- 

Water-pipes  cut,  218. 

Wilamowitz  -  Mollendorff  on  Thucy- 
dides, 591. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  his  treatment 
of  materials,  61  t. 

Writing,  increased  use  of,  264-266. 

X. 

Xenoph6n,  i ;  his^A^f/rofttn^IIoXiTc/a,  16; 

autnority  for  the  war  in  Asia,  597 ; 

on  Hermokratds  in  Asia,  727,  728. 
(^XXoyof,  130,  184. 

Z. 

Zakynthos,  its  relation  to  Athens,  336. 
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